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ABSTRACT 

This  guide  is  intended  to  assist  local  providers  of 
Job  Training  Partnership  Act  (JTPA)  youth  employment  training  in 
responding  to  new  Department  of  Labor  reporting  definitions  calling 
for  a  sufficiently  developed  youth  employment  competency  system.  The 
first  two  sections  discuss  the  concept  of  sufficiently  developed 
systems  in  generic  terms.  Chapters  3  through  8  provide  detailed 
discussions  of  each  of  the  following  items  encompassed  by  the  concept 
of  a  sufficiently  developed  competency  system:  youth  employment 
competencies  (descriptions  of  individual  competencies,  competency 
statements,  employer  involvement,  and  foundation  competencies); 
assessment  and  evaluation  (approaches,  major  concerns,  and 
selection);  employability  development  plans;  curricula,  training 
modules,  and  behavior  modification  approaches  (concept,  practice, 
abstracts);  certification;  and  documentation  (constructing, 
recording,  and  reporting).  Chapter  9  covers  monitoring  and  capacity 
building  as  supplemental  aspects  of  a  sufficiently  developed  system. 
The  10th  chapter  deals  with  accountability  points  and  reviews  the 
causes  of  variations  in  youth  employment  competency  systems.  Chapters 
11  through  13  examine  preemp.loyment/work  maturity,  basic  education, 
and  job-specific  skills  in  terms  of  implementation  strategies, 
measurement  alternatives,  appropriate  components,  and  means  of 
acknowledging  achievement.  The  final  400  pages  consist  of  appendix 
materials  for  the  chapters  2  through  13,  including  such  items  as 
youth  employment  competencies  that  have  been  delineated  by  various 
states,  sample  forms,  lists  of  objectives,  program  descriptions, 
competency  statements,  learning  activities,  and  lesson  plans  from 
various  JTPA  programs  throughout  the  country.  (MN) 
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Executive  Summary 


The  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  has  a  new  definition  of  "attained  PIC-rccognized  youth 
employment  competencies"  which  is  used  for  reporting*  It  delineates  the  three  major 
competency  areas:  pre-employment/work  maturity,  basic  education,  a.nd  job  specific 
skills.  It  also  specifies  that  youth  employment  competencies  must  be  achieved  through 
participation  in  sufficiently  developed  systems. 

Th>  structural  and  procedural  elements  required  for  an  SDA's  youth  amj  loyment 
competency  system  to  be  considered  sufficiently  developed  are: 

o  PIC-recognized  competency  statements  that  are  employment-related, 
quantifiable,  measurable,  verifiable,  and  offer  proof  of  gain  as  a  result  of 
program  participation; 

o     assessment  of  participant  need  at  the  start  of  the  program; 

o  employability  development/individual  education  plans  which  use  assessment 
results  in  assigning  enrollees  to  the  right  learning  activitie.s  at  the  appropriate 
sites; 

o  focused  curricula,  training  modules,  or  behavior  modification  approaches  which 
teach  the  employment  competencies  in  which  youth  are  found  to  be  deficient; 

o     evaluation  of  participant  achievement  at  the  end  of  the  program; 

o  certification  of  youth  employrrtent  competency  attainment  in  the  form  of 
certificates  to  clients;  and 

o  documentation  of  intra-program  learning  gains  achieved  by  young  people  through 
internal  maintenance  of  enrollee  files  and  external  reporting  of  competency- 
based  outcomes* 

Competency  statements  need  to  contain  the  following  three  items:  1)  th'^  skill, 
knowledge,  attitude,  or  behavior  to  be  taught;  2)  the  level  of  achievement  or  benchmark 
to  be  attained;  and,  3)  the  means  of  measurement  to  be  used  to  determine 
accomplishment  of  the  required  proficiency.   Measurement  conducted  needs  to  be  valid, 
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reliable,  and  free  of  bias.  Employabllity  development  plans  (EDPs)  are  contracts  between 
the  program  and  participants.  They  facilitate  course  and  component  selection.  No 
positive  terminations  for  the  attainment  of  youth  employment  competencies  will  be 
accepted  if  need  is  not  established  through  the  EDP.  Each  yorng  person  gets  a  copy  of 
his/her  EDP;  with  the  original  kept  in  the  file.  Employability  development  planning  needs 
to  commence  as  soon  as  possible  (e.g.,  within  fifteen  working  days)  after  enrollment. 
EDPs  need  to  be  reviewed  at  least  once  every  three  months.  All  competency-based 
activities,  services,  curricula,  and  modules  need  to  be  abstracted  to  show  what  is  being 
taught  to  whom,  by  whom,  how,  when,  where,  and  why. 

Monitoring  and  capacity  building  are  essential  -  but  not  required  -  ingredients  for 
effective  and  efficient  youth  employment  competency  systems. 

Positive  terminations  can  be  taken  for  youth  that  demonstrate  proficiency  in  one  or  more 
of  the  three  competency  ureas.  Localities  must  determine  what  constitutes  a  positive 
termination  for  the  attainment  of  PlC-recognized  youth  employment  compatencies  in  pre- 
employment/work  maturity,  basic  education,  or  job  specific  skills.  Pre-employment/work 
maturity  competency  criteria  generally  apply  across  the  board.  There  are  at  least  seven 
options  identified  to  date  by  which  basic  education  competencies  have  been  constituted. 
Six  separate  strategies  are  available  for  use  in  the  area  of  job  specific  skills. 

Competency  variations  sometimes  occur  in  relation  to  client  characteristics,  program 
modalities,  project  operation,  and  desired  results.  They  encompass  gradations,  in  which 
competencies  are  taught  by  tiers,  e.g.,  beginning,  intermediate,  and  advanced.  These 
different  levels  may  entail  multiple  exit  points  for  competency  attainment.  Differences 
are  also  caused  by  configuration  of  the  service  delivery  system.  Regardless  of  the  nature 
of  the  strategies  used  or  the  variations  encountered,  the  requirements  of  a  sufficiently 
developed  system  must  be  met  in  all  cases. 
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Foreword 

This  document  was  prepared  by  the  National  Alliance  of  Business  for  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor/Employment  and  Training  Administration  under  a  contract  with 
Technical  Assistance  and  Training  Corporation.  It  was  written  by  Rick  Spill  of  the 
National  Alliance  of  Business. 

The  purpose  of  this  monograph  is  to  provide  guidance  in  developing  local  systems  which 
respond  to  the  new  Department  of  Labor  reporting  definition  calling  for  a  sufficiently 
developed  youth  employment  competency  system.  These  elements  will  need  to  be  present 
in  order  for  a  locality  to  report  and  get  credit  for  positive  terminations  as  a  result  of 
participant  attainment  of  PIC-recognized  youth  employment  competencies.  Systems 
Approach  also  discusses  different  structural  and  procedural  alternatives  for  use  in  the 
three  competency  areas:  pre-employment/work  maturity,  basic  education,  and  job  specific 
skills.  A  great  range  of  exJsting,  practical  resources,  forms,  and  formats  are  included  for 
local  and  state  adoption  or  adaptation.  Anything  labeled  "figure"  was  developed  in 
preparation  for  this  undertaking.  Materials  designated  as  "display"  came  from  external 
sources. 

A  number  of  people  were  instrumental  in  the  evolution  of  this  document  and  their  efforts 
are  gratefully  acknowledged,  as  follows: 

o  Hugh  Davies  and  Gail  Borchers  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  who  provided 
overall  cr»^idance  and  leadership. 
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Corporation,  who  furnished  advice  and  support. 

o  Pete  Thibodeau,  from  the  Maine  15  County  SDA,  Kathy  Sage,  from  the  State  of 
California^  Terry  Moore,  from  the  State  of  Kansas,  and  Cathy  Andrews,  from  the 
Davenport,  Iowa  SDA,  all  of  whom  honored  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor's 
request  to  serve  in  a  volunteer  capacity  on  the  External  Review  Panel. 

o  Lori  Strumpf  of  the  National  Association  of  Private  Industry  Councils  and  Susan 
Curnan  of  the  Brandeis  University  Center  for  Human  Resources,  who  functioned 
as  readers. 

o     Steve  Pines  of  the  National  Alliance  of  Business,  who  managed  the  project. 

o  Shelley  Kallop  of  the  National  Alliance  of  Business,  who  coordinated  production, 
and  Carole  Anne  Fac  as,  who  served  as  editorial  consultant. 

o     Pam  Combs  and  Nadine  Flood,  who  assisted  in  production. 

In  addition,  seveial  individuals  who  are  recognized  leaders  in  the  field  made  significant 
substantive  contributions  to  this  endeavor.  Much  gratitude  is  expressed  for  their 
assistance.  They  include: 

o  Gene  Kane  -  Capacity  Building  Institute  of  Colorado 

o  Cynthia  Mugerauer    State  of  Texas 

o  Joyce  Hawthorne  -  State  of  Wisconsin 

o  Joe  Cooney  -  San  Mateo  County  California  Office  of  Education 

o  Linda  Mossholder  -  Central  Ohio  Rural  Consortium  SDA 

o  Nancy  Humphrey  -  Contra  Costa  County  Caiifornia  SDA 
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1.  Introduction 

The  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  (JTPA)  incorporates  performance  standards  which 
reflect  the  accomplishment  of  overall  program  purposes.  Sections  106  (b)(2)(A)  of  the  Act 
and  20  CFR  629,46(a)  enable  the  attainment  of  employment  competencies  recognized  by 
private  industry  councils  (PICs)  to  be  part  of  the  performance  standards  framework  for  all 
participants  age  21  and  under.  Young  people  and  youth-serving  projects  may  thereby 
receive  credit  for  marketable  skills  acquired  between  intake  and  termination.  This 
promotes  accountability,  justification  of  expenditures,  determination  of  cost  effec- 
tiveness, and  evaluation  of  intra-progi'am  enrollee  gains  and  post-program  results. 

Under  the  competencies  concept,  employers  are  defining  private  sector  needs  concerning 
worker  skills  and  characteristics,  are  reducing  their  screening  and  training  costs,  and  are 
being  assured  of  better  prepared  employees.  Enrollees  get  recognition  for  progress  made 
within  a  project,  gain  capacities  relevant  to  employer  demands,  job  requirements,  and 
entry  level  qualifications,  and  increase  their  access  to  the  primary  labor  market,  post- 
secondary  education,  further  training,  or  military  service.  Program  performance  is 
improved  through  a  concentration  on  participants'  attainment  of  clearly  delineated 
learning  objectives. 

Youth  employment  competencies  are  often  a  major  facilitative  tool  in  achieving  collabor- 
ation and  linkage  building  between  educational  institutions  and  employment  and  training 
agencies.  Such  coordination  and  cooperation  enhance  articulation  of  goals  and  better 
enables  young  people  to  move  between  education  and  employment  and  training. 

Planning  and  instituting  a  competency  system  provides  a  forum  for  communication 
between  employers,  organized  labor  officials,  government  and  legislative  leaders, 
educators  and  vocational  training  administrators,  and  practitioners  in  youth  jmployment 
and  training.  There  is  a  growing  —  but  by  no  means  universal  —  commonality  of  purpose 
acceptable  to  and  understood  by  those  who  teach  young  people,  those  who  train  them,  and 
those  who  hire  them,  as  well  as  the  youth  themselves. 

There  are  three  major  youth  employment  competency  areas:  pre-employment/ work 
maturity,  basic  education,  and  job  specific  skills.  Learning  objectives  are  expressed 
through  competency  statements  that  specify  the  skills,  knowledge,  attitudes  or  behavior 
to  be  demonstrated,  the  level  of  proficiency  required,  and  the  means  of  determining  the 
acquisition  of  such  capabilities. 
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Achievement  of  competencies  recognized  by  the  PIC  has  been  utilized  as  a  factor  for 
evaluating  the  performance  of  youth  progframs  since  October  l'J83.  It  was  then  that  the 
Department  of  Labor's  <DOL)  Employment  and  Training  Administration  (ETA)  issued  ETA 
Field  MEMO  76-83,  change  1,  dated  10/7/83.  This  issuance  permitted  service  delivery 
areas  (SDAs)  to  count  as  positive  terminations,  for  purposes  of  calculating  the  positive 
termination  pate  and  cost  per  positive  termination,  those  youth  who  terminate  from  JTPA 
programs  and  meet  the  competency  requirements  set  by  the  local  PIC. 

Competencies  were  not  widely  used  during  the  JTPA  transition  year.  However,  according 
to  formal  and  informal  nationwide  surveys  conducted  by  a  number  of  government  agencies 
and  public  interest  groups,  more  than  400  SDAs  are  now  using  youth  employment 
competencies  in  their  Title  II-A  programs  for  young;  people.  Most  of  the  service  delivery 
areas  with  competencies  in  place  have  a  focus  on  pre-employment/work  maturity,  while 
an  estimated  40  percent  of  them  measure  basic  education  progress  and  20  percent 
determine  gains  in  job  specific  skills. 

One  factor  that  proved  invaluable  in  the  evolution  of  youth  employment  competencies 
across  the  country  was  the  technical  assistance  guide  (TAG):  An  Introduction  to 
Competency-Based  Employment  and  Training  Programming  for  Youth  Under  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Actt  prepared  by  Brandeis  University  under  contract  to  ETA.  It 
provided  a  foundation  from  which  to  move  forward.  Today,  the  concept  of  competencies 
is  no  longer  new  nor  largely  untried.  It  is,  however,  a  part  of  employment  and  training  in 
which  much  room  for  improvement  exists. 

Youth  employment  competencies  is  a  complex  topic,  meaning  different  things  to  too  many 
different  people.  While  operational  variations  allow  for  meeting  particular  circumstances 
in  a  certain  locality,  the  lack  of  a  common  conceptual  and  structural  framework  across 
SDAs  does  little  to  promote  overall  credibility  and  legitimacy.  The  question  most  often 
asked  by  those  seeking  to  establish  a  system  to  develop  and  document  the  acquisition  of 
youth  competencies  is,  "What  is  required?"  There  seems  to  be  general  consensus  that  some 
type  of  a  nationally-defined  framework  should  be  developed  to  set  forth  comparable 
processes  through  which  SDAs  could  operate,  as  long  as  flexibility  exists  for  adapting  the 
system  to  meet  local  needs.  This  observation  is  founded  on  the  experience  gained  from 
well  over  one  hundred  training  sessions  conducted  during  the  past  thirty  months,  plus 
numerous  site  visits.  These  activities  were  carried  out  in  personal  contact  with 
individuals  from  over  four  hundred  sei*vice  delivery  areas. 
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This  monograph  —  A  Systems  Approach  to  Youth  Employment  Competenclea  -  covers  the 
body  of  knowledge  and  experience  developed  since  the  publication  of  the  earlier  TAG, 
using  present  principles  and  practices  to  create  a  base  for  future  ventures.  This  Is  done 
by  concentrating  on  three  primary  themes. 

First,  Systems  Approach  explains  ETA  requirements  for  a  sufficiently  developed  youth 
employment  competency  system.  The  requisite  elements  of  such  a  system  define  only 
structural  and  procedural  items  and  leave  substantive,  contextual,  and  sequential 
considerations  solely  within  local  control,  as  intended  by  JTPA.  These  elements  are 
directly  related  to  the  new  ETA  definition  used  for  reporting  the  attainment  of  PIC- 
recognized  youth  employment  competencies.  Chapter  2  discusses  sufficiently  developed 
systems  generically.  Chapters  3  through  8  cover  each  of  the  different  systemic  items  in 
detail.  Chapter  9  covers  monitoring  and  capacity  building  as  supplemental  aspects  of  a 
sufficently  developed  system. 

Second,  Systems  Approach  addresses  those  pivotal  decisions  that  determine  what  consti- 
tutes a  positive  termination  for  the  attainment  of  youth  employment  competencies.  The 
monograph  also  reviews  the  causes  of  variations  in  youth  employment  competency 
systems.  Chapter  10  covers  these  topics. 

Third,  Systems  Approach  examines  each  of  the  three  youth  employment  competency  areas 
in  terms  of  implementation  strategies,  measurement  alternatives,  appropriate  compo- 
nents, and  means  of  acknowledging  achievement.  While  these  four  topics  have  been 
covered  generally  in  Chapters  2  through  8,  Chapters  11,  12,  and  13  delineate  specifically 
how  they  relate  to  the  three  competency  areas.  This  segment  of  the  monograph  is 
important  because  attention  needs  to  be  called  to  the  options  available  for  utilizing  youth 
employment  competencies  in  basic  education  and  job-specific  skills. 

This  monograph  is  not  a  "cookbook"  or  a  "how-to"  guide.  Rather,  it  discusses  themes  and 
constructs  and  explains  what  has  to  be  done,  without  providing  detailed  step-by-step 
directions  for  doing  it.  Given  the  wide  range  of  quality  and  sophistication  presently 
operative,  the  intention  herein  is  to  take  a  middle-of-the-road  approach.  The  emphasis  is 
to  build  upon  what  already  exists  and  to  try  to  make  it  better,  stressing  the  practical  — 
what  works  in  the  real  world  —  over  the  theoretical.  A  great  many  examples  are  included 
in  the  text  to  reinforce  the  ideas  presented.  Additional  material  can  be  found  in  the 
appendices.  All  of  these  exhibits  were  included  because  they  can  be  used  today.  In  that 
spirit.  Systems  Approach  is  intended  for  those  who  labor  now,  and  dedicated  to  those  who 
have  gone  before. 
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2.  Overview;  The  Elements  of  a  Sufficiently  Developed  Youth  Employment 
Competency  System 

According  to  the  Preamble  to  the  PY  1984  standards,  the  state  neither  approves  youth 
employment  competency  systems  nor  the  competencies  recognized  by  the  PIC.  These  are 
local  decisions,  as  are  judgments  about  whom  to  serve  and  how  to  serve  them.  Presently, 
this  encompasses  the  number  of  competency  areas  to  be  mastered  in  order  to  qualify  for  a 
competency-related  positive  termination,  the  number  of  competencies  to  be  certified  in  a 
major  competency  area^.  the  number  of  indicators  required  at  a  particular  level  of 
achievement  to  be  certified  in  a  competency  subset,  and  the  instrumentation  techniques 
used  to  measure  achievement.  Service  delivery  areas  cannot  be  forced  to  identify  and 
establish  competency  statements  for  all  of  the  possible  areas.  Some  places  prefer  to  start 
slowly  and  take  on  more  complexity  later  in  order  to  set  a  firm  foundation  for  their 
systems,  with  the  rationale  that  the  important  thing,  locally,  is  to  start. 

Even  though  statej^  do  not  "approve"  local  systems,  they  do  have  certain  responsibilities 
related  to  them.  The  inclusion  of  young  people  attaining  youth  employment  competencies 
in  the  establishment  and  subsequent  measurement  of  the  two  positive  termination  youth 
performance  standards  is  permissible  if  the  state  determines  (a)  that  a  locality  has  a 
youth  competency  system  in  place,  and  (b)  that  the  PIC  has  recognized  these  youth 
employment  competencies.  If  it  is  decided  that  an  SDA^s  youth  competency  system  has 
not  been  sufficiently  developed  to  accurately  measure  participant  achievement  and 
reflect  enrollee  acquisition  of  competenciest  and  enable  the  PIC  to  recognize  such 
competencies,  the  governor  may  modify  the  performance  standards  accordingly. 

At  the  local  level,  motivation  to  start  competency-based  programs  has  several  sources. 
Many  localities  get  their  impetus  from  the  potential  for  improvement  in  positive 
termination  rates  and  costs,  while  others  are  driven  by  the  possibility  of  fiscal  incentive 
awards.  Some  jurirdictions  are  propelled  by  the  desire  to  better  equip  young  people  to 
move  into  jobs,  further  education  and  training,  or  military  service. 

In  many  c£ises,  service  delivery  areas  go  through  an  informed,  thoughtful,  and  thorough 
process  to  draft  and  institute  a  competency-based  system  that  meets  local  labor  market 
needs  and  conditions.  This  often  cements  the  ownership  felt  by  employers  and  educators, 
which  evolves  over  a  period  of  time  through  investment  of  their  energy  and  effort.  These 
SDAs  approach  developing  youth  employment  competency  systems  by  including:  (a)  one, 
two,  or  all  three  of  the  major  competency  areas;  (b)  an  up-front  assessment  process  to 
determine  piarticipant  intra-program  needs;  (c)  available  training  activities  and  related 
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intervention  strategies;  and  (d)  a  post  program  evaluation  process  to  ascertain  that  a 
youth  has  attained  the  competencies  specified  for  him/her. 

Many  states  have  introduced  policies  that  describe  the  features  a  local  youth  employment 
competency  system  must  have  to  be  considered  sufficiently  developed.  Items  covered  in 
these  issuances  —  in  varying  degrees  of  frequency  —  encompass:  competencies,  PIC 
recognition,  assessment,  employability  development  planning,  curricula,  interval  progress 
checking,  evaluation,  certification,  and  documentation.  The  policies  included  in  the 
appendix  (Arkansas,  Georgia,  New  Jersey,  North  Carolina^  California)  are  among  the  most 
comprehensive  in  place.  Yet  a  review  of  even  these  documents  shows  the  present 
diversity  in  defining  "sufficiently  developed  systems". 

It  has  been  important  to  accommodate  the  often  conflicting  requirements  of  (a)  local 
flexibility  and  operational  control,  and  (b)  state  oversight  responsibilities.  The  degree  of 
difficulty  with  such  a  balancing  act  is  increased  by  the  wide  latitude  permitted  localities 
and  the  range  of  variations  to  be  found  —  even  within  a  state. 

Certainly  there  will  always  be  differences.  But  now,  with  the  emergence  of  youth 
employment  competencies  as  a  pivotal  item  in  reporting  program  results  and  calculating 
performance  standards  outcomes,  there  is  a  necessity  for  national  consistency,  compara- 
bility, and  systemic  integrity.  This  could  be  effected  by  identifying  and  utilizing  a 
reference  point  and  common  thread  that  relates  in  a  similar  fashion  to  youth  employment 
competency  systems  across  the  country. 

The  most  practical  way  to  reach  such  a  common  denominator  effect  is  through  procedural 
rather  than  substantive  means,  thereby  avoiding  intrusion  on  state/local  decision-making 
prerogatives.  Defining  the  requirements  for  a  sufficiently  developed  youth  employment 
competency  system  outlines  the  processes  which  must  be  followed,  without  abrogating 
local  decisions  as  to  systemic  content.  States  are  not  told  how  to  conduct  their  review 
functions  but  are  given  a  framework  against  which  to  perform  them.  In  this  spirit,  there 
is  now  clear  guidance  from  POL  as  to  the  necessary  requisites  for  a  system  to  be 
considered  sufficiently  developed. 

The  structural  and  procedural  elements  of  a  sufficiently  developed  youth  employment 
competency  system  are: 

1.  PIC-recognized  competency  statements  that  are  employment-related,  quantifi- 
able, measurable,  verifiable,  and  offer  proof  of  gain  as  a  result  of  program 
participation.  (Chapter  3) 
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2.    Assessment  of  participant  need  at  the  start  of  the  program*  (Chapter  4) 

3»  Employability  development/individual  education  plans  which  document 
assessment  results  and  assignment  of  enroUees  to  the  right  learning  activities  at 
the  appropriate  sites*  (Chapter  5) 

4*  Focused  curricula,  training  modules,  or  behavior  modification  approaches  which 
teach  the  employment  competencies  in  which  youth  are  found  to  be  deficient* 
(Chapter  6) 

5     Evaluation  of  participant  achievement  at  the  end  of  the  program*  (Chapter  4) 

6*  Certification  of  youth  employment  competency  attainment  in  the  form  of 
certificates  to  clients*  (Chapter  7) 

7*  Documentation  of  intra-program  learning  gains  achieved  by  young  people  through 
internal  maintenance  of  enroUee  files  and  external  reporting  of  competency- 
based  outcomes*  (Chapter  8) 

These  requirements  relate  to  the  ETA  definition  of  "attained  PIC-recognized  youth 
employment  competencies"  used  for  reporting: 

"The  total  number  of  youth  who,  at  termination,  have  demonstrated 
proficiency  in  one  or  more  of  the  following  three  skill  areas  in  which 
the  terminee  was  deficient  at  enrollment:  pre-employment/ work 
maturity,  basic  education,  or  job  specific  skills*  Competency  gains 
must  be  achieved  through  program  participation  and  be  tracked  through 
sufficiently  developed  systems  that  must  include:  quantifiable  learning 
objectives,  related  curricula/training  modules,  pre  and  post  assessment, 
employability  planning,  documentation,  and  certification*" 

The  requirements  do  not  change  operative  roles  and  responsibilities  for  state  and  local 
staff*  The  state  perspective  entails  facilitating  capacities,  but  not  assuming 
responsiblity,  for  designing  and  implementing  competency-based  procedures*  Those  at  the 
local  level  are  charged  with  developing  substantive  approaches  and  making  them  work  at 
the  point  of  client  contact* 

The  governance  structure  remains  the  same*  The  state  issues  policy  directives,  monitors 
for  compliance,  and  reviews  results*   SDAs,  which  can  be  more  stringent  with  vendors 
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than  the  state,  are  responsible  for  assuring  that  contractors  are  prepared  to  comply  with 
the  requisites  of  a  sufficiently  developed  system.  Localities  are  using  request  for 
proposal  formats  and  performance-based  contracts  to  establish  operational  parameters 
against  which  adherence  to  systemic  requirements  can  be  checked. 

In  formulating  and  instituting  youth  employment  competency  systems,  SDAs  are  faced 
with  getting  one,  some,  or  all  of  the  elements  needed  by  purchasing  commercial  packages, 
borrowing  already  existing  materials  from  the  public  domain,  developing  their  own,  or 
some  combination  of  the  three.  Regardless  of  the  strategy,  localities  must  decide  upon: 

o     appropriate  competencies 

o     the  means  to  determine  —  at  program  entry  —  the  capacities  of  young  people 
with  respect  to  these  standards 

o     the  method  for  diagnosing  pMticipant  needs  and  prescribing  a  treatment  plan 

o     the  content  and  sequencing  of  program  services  to  enable  enroUees  to  accomp- 
lish their  learning  objectives 

o     techniques  for  conducting  interval  progress  checks  and  determining  gains  made 
by  young  people  at  the  end  of  the  program 

o     the  format  which  best  signifies  participant  achievement  and  serves  as  a 
marketirf  tool  for  attaining  desired  post  program  objectives,  and 

o     items  whv;^^  adequately  fulfill  recordkeeping  requirements  when  kept  as  part  of  a 
youth's  permanent  re^jord. 

When  approaching  such  decisions,  those  at  the  local  level  should  posit  several  questions 
for  each  element.  What,  for  example,  will  be  measured/taught/acknowledged?  Why? 
How  will  it  be  done?  Fos*  whom?  By  whom?  When?  Where? 

There  are  some  caveats  to  heed  when  accessing  externally  formulated  resources 
(purchased  or  no-cost)  and  adopting  them  as  is  or  adapting  them.  The  materials  should  be 
compatible  with  program  goals,  participant  characteristics,  and  desired  outcomes.  They 
should  not  be  too  rigid.  They  should  fit  the  expertise  and  experience  of  existing  staff. 
There  are  a  number  of  resources  —  to  be  discussed  in  later  chapters  —  which  can  serve 
quite  well  to  avoid  reinvention  of  the  wheel. 

SDAs  should  build  on  what  exists  as  much  as  possible  —  a  prime  practical  consideration  in 
undertaking  competencies.  Quite  often  a  program  has  been  running  a  competency-based 
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effort  without  knowing  it.  In  such  cases,  til  it  may  take  to  put  things  together  are  a  few 
minor  adjustments,  such  as  carefully  incorporating  prudently  placed  forms  and  formats. 


Those  who  choose  to  develop  their  ov/n  must  be  prepared  to  delv<=  into  the  technical 
process  of  writing  competency  statements,  designi'fig  and  testing  out  measurement 
instruments,  preparing  and  validating  instructional  modalities,  and  d  ;vising  filing  and 
recording  proceduresr 

All  of  the  elements  of  a  competency-based  system  are  —  in  effect  —  interactive  and 
interdependent.  The  nature  of  the  competencies  selected  directly  influences  the 
activities  offered,  the  types  of  assessment/evaluation  employed,  and  the  means  of 
acknowledging  achievement  used.  Conversely,  for  a  program  certificate  to  b'i  accepted  in 
the  labor  market,  it  should  be  founded  upon  similar  standards,  comparable  measurement 
practices,  and  related  teaching  approaches. 

Although  there  is  a  discussion  later  on  about  legitimate  —  even  necessary  variations  in 
program  operations,  youth  employment  competency  systems  —  on  the  whole  —  work  more 
efficiently  and  effectively  when  there  is  as  much  consistency  as  possible. 

Once  all  of  the  elements  of  a  system  are  in  place,  with  resources  intact,  inter- 
relationships accounted  for,  and  similarity  all  but  accomplished,  there  is  a  tendency  to 
feel  relieved.  However,  for  a  competency-based  program  to  work, 

".  .  .  it  must  be  continually  monitored,  modified,  refined,  and  revised. 
Your  sigh  of  relief  over  the  finished  job  must  be  short  lived!  Your 
system  should  be  regularly  reviewed  and  revised  based  on  the  changing 
needs  and  characteristics  of  your  labor  market  area.  This  need  not  be 
an  unmanageable  task,  but  should  not  be  neglected,  particularly  for  the 
first  few  years.  Periodic  meetings  with  all  service  provider  staff  who 
are  involved  will  provide  useful  feedback  as  will  feedback  from  youth 
participants  in  the  program.  And  don*t  forget  to  check  with  your 
employers  with  whom  participants  are  eventually  placed  with 
competency  credentials,  to  verify  the  relevancies  of  the  competencies 
they  have  learned."  (State  of  Wisconsin  TAG  p.  37) 

Although  this  is  not  a  cookbook,  the  Birmingham  Area  Private  Industry  Coimiril  has  an 
irreverent,  yet  subtly  insightful  and  self-evidently  instructive  recipe  that  helps  put  the 
issue  at  hand  into  perspective: 
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Display  1. 

Youth  Competencies:  Ten  Easy  Steps 
The  Fecipe 

Ingredient.i^  ParticipantS9  Funds,  Classroom,  Training  Materials,  Instructors,  Competency 
Goals,  Benchmarks,  A  PIC  (not  tooth).  Pre  and  Post  Tests 

STEP  1:       Eave  PIC  develop  competencies  that  are  to  be  recognized  by  the  local  SDA, 

STEP  2i  Recruit  participants  (tender,  young  participants  are  preferable)?  Some  out- 
reach m^iy  be  required;  Determine  eligibility, 

STEP  3s  Counsel  participants;  Develop  KDP;  and  Establish  goals  for  competency 
attainment. 

STEP  4:       Refer  tender,  young  participants  to  projects. 

STEP  5:       Pretest  participants  to  determine  present  achievement  levels. 

STEP  6:       Combine    participants,    training    materials,    and    instructors;    place  in 

STEP  7:  Bake  in  classroom  for  approximately  6  months,  basting  occasionally  with 
benchmarks  to  determine  the  acquisition  of  competencies;  Baking  time  may 
vary  somewhat. 

STEP  S:       Post-test  to  determine  that  competency  attainments  have  been  rea  »hed; 
Remove  participants  from  classroom. 

STEP  9:       Cool  in  job-related  holding  for  30  days  at  room  teinperature. 

STEP  10:  Remove  participants  from  program;  Federal  government  recommends  that 
participants  not  be  removed  until  82%  are  ready  to  be  served  to  the  labor 
market. 

«  *  * 

Quite  a  few  folks  in  the  employment  and  training  community  have  been  doing  some  type 
of  competency-based  programming  for  years.  To  date,  it's  tended  to  be  informal  and  non- 
systematized.  Now  there  is  a  need  to  put  it  together  with  formal  methods  and  techniques, 
accurate  baseline  data,  aad  results  marketable  in  the  real  world  of  work.  Even  in  a 
troubled  economy,  acquisition  of  the  capacity  to  find,  get  and  keep  a  job,  and  advance  in  a 
career  is  a  positive  outcome  for  JTPA  youth.  Through  demonstration  of  employment 
competencies,  young  people  show  that  they  have  the  tools  for  self-sufficiency.  As  has 
been  said  many  times  before  —  give  a  person  a  fish,  and  you  feed  him/her  for  a  meal; 
teach  a  person  to  fish,  and  you  feed  him/her  for  life. 

la  the  subsequent  six  chapters,  each  element  of  a  sufficiently  developed  system  will  be 
discussed  in  turn,  with  requirements  highlighted  and  suggestions  noted  as  appropriate. 
Chapter  9  will  briefly  address  monitoring  and  capacity  building  which  are  pivotal  to  the 
success  of  youth  employment  competency  endeavors. 
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3,  Youth  Employment  Competencies 

A,  Description—  Youth  employment  competencies  are  the  skills^  knowledge,  attitudes^ 
and  behavior  which  facilitate  participant  entry  into  unsubsidized  employmen^Cy  apprentice- 
ship, military  service,  non-JTPA  Title  II  training,  or  further  education.  These  capacities. 
are  grouped  into  three  major  c&tegory  or  competency  areas  as  suggested  by  POL;  pre- 
employment/work  maturity,  basic  educatijn.  and  lob  specific  skills.  These  areas  can  be 
delineated  as  follow?; 

o  Ppe-^employmeitt  (job  finding  and  getting)  skills  include  world  of  work  awareness, 
labor  market  knowledge,  occupational  iiformation,  values  clarification  and  per- 
sonal understanding,  career  planning  and  decision-making,  and  job  search  tech- 
niques (phone  contact,  resumes,  applications,  interviews,  and  follow-up  letters). 
They  also  encompass  survival/daily  living  skills  such  as  using  the  phone,  telling 
time,  going  shopping,  renting  an  apartment,  opening  a  bank  account,  and  using 
public  transportation. 

Work  maturity  (job  holding  and  advancing  skills  include  positive  work  habits, 
attitudes,  and  behavior  patterns  such  as  punctuality,  regular  attendance, 
presenting  a  neat  appearance,  getting  along  and  working  well  with  others, 
exhibiting  good  conduct,  following  instructions  and  completing  tasks,  accepting 
constructive  criticism  from  supervisors  and  coworkers,  showing  initiative  and 
reliability,  willingly  assuming  the  responsibilities  involved  in  maintaining  a  job, 
being  adaptable,  and  coping  with  and  solving  problems  in  a  work  setting. 

o  Basic  education  skills  include  math  computation,  reading  comprehension,  writing, 
speaking,  listening,  viewing,  nonverbal  communication,  and  the  capacity  to  use 
these  skills  in  the  workplace.  They  also  entail,  to  a  lesser  frequency,  reasoning 
and  analytical  capabilities,  lang'^age  arts,  and  computer  literacy. 

o  Primary  job  specific  skills  encompass  the  proficiency  to  perform  actual  tasks  and 
technical  functions  required  by  particular  jobs,  occupational  clusters,  or  employ- 
ment fields  at  entry,  intermediate,  or  advanced  levels.  Secondary  job  specific 
skills  include  familiarity  with  and  ability  to  use  set-up  procedures,  safety  mea- 
sures>  work-related  terminology,  recordkeeping  and  paperwork  formats,  tools, 
equipment  and  materials,  breakdown  and  clean-up  routines. 
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In  addition  to  these  categorical  classifications^  cornpotencies  are  separated  into  three 
separate  domains  characterizing:  the  nature  of  the  learninp^  objectives  and  outcomes; 
cognitive,  affective,  and  psychomotor^  The  cognitiv^a  domain  Includes  intellectual 
faculties  such  as  recall,  recognition,  comprehension,  analysis,  synthesis,  thinking  and 
understanding;  it  is  exemplified  by  the  information  a  person  knows.  The  affective  domain 
involves  the  interests,  attitudes,  values,  feelings  and  emotions  of  the  learner,  and  their 
internalization;  it  is  exemplified  by  the  way  a  person  behaves*  The  psychomotor  domain 
emphasizes  manipulative  or  motor  skills,  such  as  ope.rating  or  repairing  machinery, 
typing,  weldiugj  or  sculpting;  it  is  exemplified  by  th?»  physical  activities  a  person  does  in 
performing  a  skill.  The  relationships  between  competencies,  domains,  and  competency 
areas  can  be  seen  in  the  graphic  below. 


Figure  1. 
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B.  Competency  Statements  —  Competency  statements  spf^^ify  a  required  skill,  know- 
ledge«  attitude,  or  behavior  proficiency  which  must  be  demonstrated  to  a  particular  level 
by  program  youth,  and  the  means  of  determining  the  acquisition  of  such  capabilities. 
These  statements  are  formulated  around  functional  capacities  and  reflect  actual  learning 
and  achievemant,  not  3imply  the  passage  of  time.  They  should  be  simpiy  .'>ated,  clear  and 
concise^  easily  understood,  practical  and  attainable,  and  manageable.  The  key  outcome 
sought  is  competency,  not  merely  completion.  Under  JTPA,  youth  should  only  be  assisted, 
in  those  competency  categories  in  which  they  show  need. 

Required  Charactef istics 

In  order  to  fulfill  the  requirements  of  a  sufficiently  developed  youth  employment 
competency  system,  competency  statements  must  be;  employment-related,  quantifiable, 
measurable,  verifiable,  and  offer  proof  of  gain  as  a  result  of  program  participation. 

"Employment-related"  means  being  designed  to  enhance  employability  and  to  foster 
qualifications  for  entering  apprenticeship  programs,  military  service,  non-JTPA  Title  II 
training,  or  further  education.  The  pertinency  of  youth  employment  competencies  should 
be  thought  of  in  terms  of  facilitating  a  post  program  labor  market  status  —  especially 
jobs  —  in  all  but  the  most  exceptional  of  circumstances.  "Love  of  God  and  country"  — 
while  a  prime  characteristic  of  good  citizenship  —  does  not  by  itself  make  young  people 
more  employable. 

Quantifiable  means  to  produce  concrete  results  in  order  to  enhance  quality,  assure 
>  credibility  and  heighten  accuracy.  It  is  more  useful  to  know  that  a  young  person  can 
center  punch  the  hole  to  an  accuracy  of  "0.010  to  0.001"  than  to  know  that  he/she  can 
operate  a  drill  press  "well."  The  Maryland  State  Department  of  Education,  in  its 
publication  "How  to  Write  Performance  Objectives,"  offers  some  illustrative  examples  of 
"troublesome  standards"  in  Display  2  on  the  following  page. 

Measurable  means  that  what  can't  be  taught/learned,  measured,  or  even  formatted  in  a 
competency  statement  should  not  be  included.  If  a  (purported)  skill,  knowledge,  attitude, 
or  behavior  can't  be  measured,  then  the  right  tool  (measuring  approach)  hasn't  been  found 
yet,  or  it  doesn't  exist.  This  means  either  find/create  it,  or  the  (potential)  item  is  not  a 
youth  employment  competency. 
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Display  2* 

TROUBLESOME  STANDARDS 

St&udard 

Problem 

•  •  •  lO  ine  insiructor  s  s&.tist£iction* 

Some  Instructor?  may  be  satisfied  with 

less  than  others.  Agreement  should  be 

reached  as  to  specifically  what  consti- 

tutes "satisfactory." 

•  •  •  in  accoruance  wixn  xne  periorm&nce 

The  performance  g^ide  simply  tells 

"what"  happens  during  task  performance, 

not  "how  well"  it  should  happen.  Tha 

"how  well"  should  be  addressed  in  the 

Standard* 

"...  in  accordance  with  manufacturer's 

Many  manufacturer's  "specifications" 

speGiiiGaLions. 

are  only  procedural  steps  taken  in  task 

performance,  and  are  not  standards  of 

excellence  expected  as  a  result  of  per- 

forming  the  task.  A  product  standard,  or 

only  key  pc?nts  in  the  process  should  be 

measured. 

.  •  .  follow  established  procedures," 

The  "established  procedure"  has  already 

been  outlined  in  the  performance  g^ide. 

The  standard  should  specifically  state 

what  the  "procedures"  followed  should 

produce. 

Terms  such  as  "adequately,"  "correctly," 

Such  terms  are  not  specific  enough  to 

"properly." 

assure  that  the  same  interpretation  will 

be  applied  by  evaluators. 

"  .  ♦  ♦  performance  will  be  evaluated  by  the 

See  above. 

instructor." 

"Task  must  be  performed  in  a  safe  manner."  This  is  an  assumed  requirement  of  all 

task  performance,  and  lends  little  credi- 
bility to  the  performance  objective. 
Specific  safety  precautions  should  be 
described  in  the  performance  guide. 


Verifiable  means  that  competencies  should  be  grounded  in  present  labor  market 
circuiristanees  or  based  on  projected  future  conditions.  Review  of  competencies  by 
consumer  groups  helps  assure  that  the  total  set  is  complete,  realistic,  and  feasible,  and 
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that  the  capabilities  included  are  appropriate^,  necessary,  and  important.  Verification 
(also  called  validation)  helps  to  prioritize  the  competencies  to  determine  which  are 
essential  and  which  are  not.  The  scope  of  coverage  Issue  emerges  when  each  competency 
statement  seems  to  engender  five  more.  Decisions  on  what  to  exclude  often  are  as  hard 
as  those  on  what  to  include. 

The  constituency  review  process  can  also  be  used  for  periodic  updating  of  the  competen- 
cies. Changes  in  labor  market  situations  and  participant  needs  ought  to  be  reflected  in 
the  competency  statements,  including  necessary  additions,  deletions,   nd  modifications. 

Competency  statements  serve  as  the  basis  Tor  proof  of  gain  if  they  are  well  developed, 
tightly  written,  and  possessed  of  all  required  parts.  The  actual  evidence  of  gain  is 
produced  by  all  major  systemic  elements  working  together  in  a  congruent  fashion. 

Development  and  Writing 

There  are  several  discrete  steps  in  developing  competency  statements; 

o     Identify  the  program  goals  and  participant-related  learning  objectives. 

o  Select  the  competency  area  (pre-employment/work  maturity,  basic  education, 
job  specific  skills). 

o  Specify  the  competencies  —  the  skills,  knowledge,  attitudes,  and  behavior 
grouped  under  each  major  category  —  which  flow  from  the  program  purpose  and 
desired  enrollee  outcomes. 

o  Determine  relevant  indicators  of  successful  performance  that  have  predictive 
validity  for  each  of  the  competencies.  Indicators  are  those  actions  that  —  when 
properly  accomplished  —  demonstrate  competency  achievement.  It  is  important 
to  define  or  explain  what  indicators  mean. 

o  Select  appropriate  measurement  techniques,  instruments,  and  scoring  methods. 
Many  times,  "what  you  show"  is  as  important,  or  more  so,  than  "what  you  know." 
Knowledge  about  interviewing,  being  on  time,  fixing  a  tire,  installing  an  electric 
fixture,  or  repairing  a  small  appliance  is  no  substitute  for  actually  doing  it! 

o  Decide  on  the  level  of  performance  necessary  to  meet  competency  criteria.  This 
level  of  achievement  (or  'benchmark)  should  be  reasonably  stringent  so  that  thqse 
successfully  attaining  it  will  have  accomplished  a  baseline  of  acceptable  perfor- 
mance equal  to  or  greater  than  that  expected  in  the  labor  market.  It  is 
anticipated  that  program  teaching  and  training  capabilities  will  enable  many 
more  enroUees  to  succeed  than  not. 
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It  is  necessary  to  maintain  a  constant  vigil  over  the  reasonableness  and  legitimacy  of 
competency  criteria.  In  addition,  words  used  should  be  explicit  and  precise  so  that  intent 
does  not  fifet  lost  or  misconstrued  in  execution.  Robert  Mager,  one  of  the  early 
masters,  provides  some  fine  examples  of  words  open  to  <'mis)interpretations  in  his  1962 
volume  Preparing  Instructional  Objectives  (p.  11): 


Display  3. 


WORDS  OPEN  TO  BfANY 
INTERPRETATIONS 

to  know 

to  understand 

to  really  understand 

to  appreciate 

to  fully  appreciate 

to  grasp  the  significance  of 

to  enjoy 

to  believe 

to  have  faith  in 


WORDS  OPEN  TO  FEWER 
INTERPRETATIONS 

to  write 

to  recite 

to  identify 

to  differentiate 

to  solve 

to  construct 

to  list 

to  compare 

to  contrast 


m  m  m 


Writing  competency  statements  follows  completion  of  the  developmental  steps  and 
adherence  to  the  safeguards.  In  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  sufficiently 
developed  youth  employment  competency  system»  competency  statements  should  contain 
the  following  three  items;  (1)  the  skilU  knowledge,  attitude,  or  behavior  to  be 
demonstrated;  (2)  the  level  of  achievement  or  benchmark  to  be  attained;  and  (3)  the 
means  of  measurement  to  determine  that  the  required  proficiency  has  been  gained. 
Competency  statements  should  delineate:  what  is  to  be  learned?  how  well?  how/by  what 
means  it  will  be  ascertained  that  learning  to  that  degree  has  occurred?  Use  of  indicators 
as  descriptors  is  desirable,  but  optional. 

Competency  statements  have  a  wide  variety  of  formats  including^  but  not  limited  to: 

o     sentence,  matrix,  and  instrument,  all  with  or  without  indicators  depending  on  the 

nature  of  the  competency 
o     multiple  benchmarks  and  means  of  measurement,  and 
o     the  "given"  approach. 
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A  competency  statement  in  the  form  of  a  sentence  with  indicators,  as  well  as  the  three 
necessary  ingredients,  could  appear  as  follows: 

o  Participant  will  demonstrate  punctuality  (competency)  by  being  on  time,  present 
at  program  station,  and  ready  to  commence  activities  (indicators)  90%  of  the 
time  (covering  a  pre-determined  period  of  at  least  10  consecutive  working  days) 
with  prior  notification  of  tardiness  given  and  excuse  received  in  all  instances 
(benchmark)  as  evidenced  by  time  cards,  participant  observation,  and  supervisor 
report  (means  of  measurement). 

The  same  statement  in  matrix  format  would  read: 

Figure  2. 


Competency  Area:  Pre-Employment/Work  Maturity 


Competency  Indicators 

Benchmark 

Means  of  Measurement 

0  Punctuality     o  on  time 

o  90%  of  time 

0  time  cards 

(covering  at  least  a 

o  present  at  program 

10-day  working  period) 

0  participant 

station 

observation 

—  prior  notification 

o  ready  to  commence 

of  tardiness 

0  supervisor  report 

activities 

—  any  lateness  excused 

Competency  statements  in  the  form  of  a  sentence  with  no  indicators,  yet  all  necessary 
components,  could  appear  as  follows: 

o  Participant  will  demonstrate  proficiency  in  diesel  mechanics  (competency)  by 
attaining  a  passing  score  (benchmark)  on  both  parts  of  the  AIR  occupational 
competency  test  (means  of  measurement). 

o  Participant  will  demonstrate  proficiency  in  TV  repair  (competency)  by  attaining 
a  passing  score  (benchmark)  on  both  parts  of  the  NOCTI  Student  Occupational 
Competency  Achievement  Test  (means  of  measurement). 
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The  same  statements  in  matrix  format  would  read: 


Figure  3. 


Competency  Area:  Job  Specific  Skills 


Competency 


Benchmark 


Means  of  Measurement 


Diesel  Mechanics 


Passing  Score 


Both  parts  of  AIR  occupational 
competency  test 


TV  Repair 


Passing  Score 


Both  parts  of  NOCTI  Student 
Occupational  Competency  Achievement 
Test 


Organizing  the  format  of  competency  statements  can  be  an  exercise  in  efficiency  for  a 
locality.  Having  a  lot  of  narrowly-focused  competencies  can  increase  the  number  of 
measurement  episodes.  However,  choosing  widely-scoped  competencies  can  reduce  the 
measurement  workload.  The  burden  can  be  reduced  further  by  putting  the  ^'^^dicators  — 
appropriately  grouped  —  right  into  the  measurement  instruments  as  iter  as  in  the 
examples  in  Figure  3.  Collapsing  numerous  indicators  of  a  single  competent^  a  rating 
form,  scoring  sheet,  or  checklist  (and  incorporating  them  into  the  actual  n  et  urement 
dynamics  as  well)  reduces  strain  on  the  system  and  improves  overall  manageability.  Such 
compression  —  folding  indicators  into  measurement  instruments  —  should  be  done  when- 
ever possible. 

Usually,  career  decision  making  and  labor  market  awareness  encompass  at  least  several 
competency  statements  each,  and  a  correspondingly  large  number  of  indicators.  The 
following  two  examples  (Figures  4  and  5)  show  how  carefully  selecting  the  appropriate 
competency  statement  format  can  help  streamline  the  measurement  process  with 
absolutely  no  reduction  in  quality.  Use  of  the  same  measurement  instrument  as  both  a 
pre(assessment)  and  post(e valuation)  tool,  as  well  as  a  means  of  recording/documenting 
needs  and  gains,  can  prove  to  be  quite  efficient  and  effective. 
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Figure  4. 

♦Instructions  for  Segments  1  and  2:  Participants  should  be  scored  on  how  well  they 
master  the  requirements  of  the  program  site.  Raters  should  observe  participant 
performance,  and  objectively  score  (them)  according  to  the  following  scale: 

Rating  Scale  for  Segments  1  and  2 

5  —  Excellent  Superior  Performance 

4  —  Good  Outstanding  Performance 

3  —  Satisfactory  Acceptable  Performance 

2  —  Fair  Below  Average  Performance 

1  —  Needs  Improvement  Unacceptable  Performance 

Segment  1.  Item  a.  Career  Decision  Making:  Assessment  and  Evaluation  Format 

Participant  demonstrates  proficiency  in  career  decision  making  by  attaining  a  score  of 
80%  on  the  following  indicators,  evidenced  by  questions  and  answers* 

Indicators  Score  (1-5) 

1.  Identification  and  discussion  of  five  values  in  relationship  to  work, 

with  an  explanation  of  their  importance.   

2.  Identification  and  discussion  of  five  interests  and  aptitudes  in 

relationship  to  work,  with  an  explanation  of  their  importance.   

3.  Identification  and  discussion  of  five  skills/abilities  in  relationship 

to  work,  with  an  explanation  of  their  importance.   

4.  Explanation  of  a  model  for  decision  making  as  it  applies  to  career 
choices. 


5.  Choice  of  a  career  goal  consistent  with  stated  values,  interests, 
aptitudes,  and  skills/abilities. 

6.  Comparison  of  present  assets  with  general  occupational  requirements 
and  identification  of  (at  least)  five  personal  strengths  and  five 
personal  constraints. 

7.  Formulation  of  a  logical  and  realistic  career  plan,  listing  specific 
steps  needed  to  maximize  positive  resources,  overcome  obstacles,  and 
achieve  career  goal,  (attach  copy) 

Total  Possible  Points  35 


Total  Achieved    (with  no  score  less  than  a  "3"  allowable  for  attainment  cf 

competency*) 

Percentage   

Competency  Attained:  Yes         No   Date  

♦Notes/comments  should  be  added  for  each  score  less  than  a  "3". 

0  0 
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Figure  5. 

Segment  2.  Item  b.  Labor  Market  Awareness:  Assessment  and  Evaluation  Format 

Participant  demonstrates  proficiency  in  labor  market  awareness  by  attaining  a  score  of 
80%  on  the  following  indicators,  evidenced  by  questions  and  answers. 

Indicators  Score  (1-5) 

1.  Identification  and  discussion  of  six  sources  of  data  on 

employment  openings  and  job  characteristics.   

2.  Description  and  explanation  of  the  process  of  obtaining 
work,  and  the  differences  between  the  procedures 

followed  by  large  and  small  employers.   

3.  Statement  of  six  reasons  why  people  lose  jobs.   

4.  Recognition  and  utilization  of  twelve  vocabulary  words  used  in  the 
world  of  work. 


5.  Identification  of  (at  least)  two  occupational  clusters  and  two 
occupations  in  each  cluster,  utilizing  the  career  field  results 

of  the  self  knowledge  activities.  _ 

6.  Listing  three  reasons  why  each  occupation  is  of  interest.   

7.  Listing  five  skills  associated  with  each  of  the  selected  occupations.  _ 

8.  Statement  of  the  growth  potential  for  each  of  the  chosen  occupations.  _ 

9.  Listing  (at  least)  ten  characteristics  of  each  selected  occupation, 
including  educational  prerequisites,  training  options,  qualifications/ 
entry  requirements^  job  tasks/duties,  working  conditions/environment, 
personal  tools/equipment  needed,  starting  wages/pay,  benefits, 

potential  for  promotion,  and  job  satisfaction.  _ 

10.  Listing  (at  least)  five  employers  in  (geographical)  area  who  hire  per- 
sonnel for  the  chosen  occupations  —  by  name,  address,  phone  number, 
classification  (e.g.,  retail  sales/construction),  scope  of  operations 

(i.e.,  national,  state,  and  local),  and  number  of  employees.  _ 

11.  Identification  of  employer  expectations,  policies,  and  procedures 
and  employee  rights,  responsibilities,  and  obligations  at  (at  least) 

two  area  employers  in  the  selected  occupations.  _ 

12.  Listing  (at  least)  five  advantages  and  five  disadvantages  of  being 

hired  by  two  area  employers  in  the  chosen  occupations.  _ 

Total  Possible  Points  60 

Total  Achieved    (with  no  score  less  than  a  "3"  allowable  for  attainment  of 

Percentage    competency*) 

Competency  Attained:  Yes         No   Date  

♦Notes/comments  should  be  added  for  each  score  less  than  a  "3". 

♦  ♦  ♦ 
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Purchased  items  such  as  standardized  reading  and  math  tests  come  equipped  with 
competencies,  achievement  levels,  measuring  schemes,  and  built-in  indicators. 


For  those  localities  uncomfortable  with  uni-dimensional  approaches  to  competency 
statements,  there  is  the  multiple  format.  This,  simply  put,  involves  only  one  skill, 
knowledge,  attitude,  or  behavior,  but  can  include  two  or  more  strands  of  benchmarks  and 
means  of  measurement.  The  multiple  format  may  be  illustrated  as  follows: 

o  The  participant  will  demonstrate  proficiency  in  interviewing  (competency)  by 
achieving  a  score  of  90%  (benchmark)  on  the  XYZ  Multiple  Choice  Test  on 
Interviewing  Techniques  (means  of  measurement),  and  by  attaining  a  rating  of 
80%  (benchmark)  on  the  ABC  Mock  Interview  Episode  (means  of  measurement). 
This  can  also  be  graphically  displayed  as  shown  in  Figure  6. 


Figure  6. 


Competency  Area:  Pre-Employment/Work  Maturity 

Competency 

Benchmark(s) 

Means  of  Measurement 

Interviewing 

Score  of  90% 

XYZ  Multiple  Choice  Test  on  Interviewing 

Techniques 

Rating  of  80% 

ABC  Mock  Interview  Episode 

In  writing  competency  statements,  the  field  of  education  often  uses  the  words  "given"  or 
"provided"  to  set  forth  the  limitations  and  conditions  under  which  performance  is 
occurring.  As  long  as  the  three  required  items  are  present,  this  format  is  fine,  according 
to  the  user's  preference.  Some  examples  of  the  "g^ven"  approach  are: 

o  Given  a  written  test  (means  of  measurement)  containing  20  problems  requiring 
the  multiplication  of  complex  fractions  (competency),  the  participant  will 
multiply  16  out  of  20  correctly  in  25  minutes  (benchmark). 

o  Provided  5  passages  in  a  reading  exercise  (means  of  measurement)  requiring  the 
inference  of  information  not  directly  stated  in  the  material  (competency),  the 
young  person  will  answer  32  out  of  40  questions  correctly,  for  80%  accuracy 
(benchmark). 
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For  consistency,  competency  statements  involving  sentence,  matrix  or  instrument  formats 
should  all  use  words  in  the  same  form.  For  example,  the  desired  properties  of  an 
application  could  all  be  listed  as  nouns:  neatness,  completeness,  legibility,  accuracy,  etc. 
Or,  these  characteristics  could  be  set  forth  in  verb-adjective  style:  is  neat,  is  complete, 
is  legible,  is  accurate,  etc.  Such  similarity  allows  raters  and  scorers  to  be  free  from  the 
distraction  of  moving  from  pronoun  to  adverb  to  gerundive,  and  lets  them  concentrate 
more  on  what  the  participant  is  doing. 

In  writing  competency  statements,  it  is  important  to  use  action  verbs  that  specify  definite 
outcomes  constituting  achievement  of  learning  objectives.  Examples  of  such  verbs  are: 


0 

defines 

0 

differentiates 

0 

describes 

0 

writes 

0 

identifies 

0 

lists 

0 

explains 

0 

assembles 

0 

computes 

0 

builds 

0 

demonstrates 

0 

ciilibrates 

0 

names 

0 

drills 

0 

solves 

0 

connects 

0 

diagrams 

0 

constructs 

It  makes  sense  for  all  of  the  competency  statements  operative  in  an  SDA  to  be  in  the 
same  format  —  at  least  by  competency  area.  However,  there  are  cases  where  young 
people  are  referred  for  basic  education  assistance  or  job  skill  training  to  educational 
agencies,  vocational  or  proprietary  schools,  apprenticeship  projects.  Job  Corps  etc.  It  is 
impractical  to  expect  these  institutions  to  change  their  whole  game  plan  around  for  one  or 
two  JTPA  young  people.  In  those  instances,  the  program  should  design  and  utilize  special 
formats  for  writing/translating  competency  statements,  listing  ?<3rvices  received,  and 
recording  measurement  results  and  participant  achievements.  This  is  further  discussed  in 
Chapters  11,  12,  and  13. 

Once  competency  statements  have  been  developed,  a  printed  competency  "spread-sheet" 
containing  all  of  the  program's  competency  statements  ought  to  be  physically  included  at 
the  beginning  of  the  system  (as  represented  on  paper).  It  can  serve  to  organize  the  rest  of 
an  SDA*s  youth  employment  competency  package,  and  provide  a  foundation  or  antecedent 
for  other  systemic  elements,  as  will  be  seen  in  a  subsequent  chapter.  The  following  is  an 
example  of  a  spread-sheet: 
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Figure  7. 

Pre-Employment/Work  Maturity  Competencies  —  "Spread  Sheet" 


(The  participant  is 
proficient  in. 

 Skill/Behavior  

1.  Job  Seeking: 

a.  Career  Decision  Making 

b.  Labor  Market  Awareness 

c.  Applications 

d.  Resumes 

e.  Interviews 

n.  Job  Keeping: 

f.  Punctuality 

g.  Attendance 

h.  Attitudes 

i.  Appearance 

j.   Interpersonal  Relations 
k.  Task  Completion 


(as  demonstrated  by 
attaining  this...) 

Level  of 
Achlevement/Benehmark 

Score  of  80% 
Score  of  80% 
Score  of  80% 
Scope  of  80% 
Score  of  80% 

Score/Rating  of  90 
Score/Rating  of  95 
Rating  of  80% 
Rating  of  80% 
Rating  of  80% 
Rating  of  80% 


*  ♦ 


(on  the...) 

Means  of 
Measure  ment/Bvaluatlon 


Segment  1  of  Checklist 
Segment  2  of  Checklist 
Sample  Application  Form 
Resume  Exercise 
Mock  Interview  Episode 


Part  1  of  the  Program  Site 
Participant  Review  Form 

Part  2  of  the  Program  Site 
Participant  Review  Form 

Part  3  of  the  Program  Site 
Participant  Review  Form 

Part  4  of  the  Program  Site 
Participant  Review  Form 

Part  5  of  the  Program  Site 
Participant  Review  Form 

Part  6  of  the  Program  Site 
Participant  Review  Form 
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C,  Employer  Involvement  —  Competencies  are  identified  for  particular  reasons  and 
selected  through  the  utilization  of  certain  processes.  Underlying  the  definitions  and  the 
formulation  of  competency  statements  are  the  rationale  and  derivative  mechanics  of  the 
total  effort. 

PICs  seem  to  rely  on  a  range  of  starting  points  in  their  strategies  for  establishing  youth 
employment  competency  systems:  client-centered  needs,  employer/private  sector  vali- 
dated requirements,  school/training  institution/military  service/apprenticeship  agency 
entry  qualifications,  or  historical,  politically-entrenched,  seipvice  delivery  provision  reali- 
ties. There  seems  to  be  four  means  that  localities  are  using  in  setting  up  their 
competency-based  mechanisms.  Either  they  (a)  create  their  own  structure,  content, 
procedures,  and  sequencing,  (b)  borrow  tools,  methods,  and  techniques  from  systems 
presently  existing  in  the  public  domain  (SDAs,  progfram  operators,  local  education 
agencies),  (c)  purchase  commercially  available  packages,  or  (d)  blend/meld  some  or  all  of 
these. 

Deciding  on  the  program's  purpose  —  what  is  to  be  taught?  why?  to  whom?  by  whom? 
how?  when?  where?  —  directly  involves  the  concept  of  youth  employment  competencies. 
The  ideal  way  to  approach  program  design  is  by  embracing  the  "gap"  theory.  The  "gap" 
theory  counsels  the  analysis  of  both  labor  market  needs,  including  employers,  schools, 
training  facilities,  and  the  armed  forces,  and  labor  force  characteristics,  including  general 
proficiency  levels  of  JTPA  eligible  populations  in  the  three  competency  areas.  Mis- 
matches between  the  two  should  be  clearly  delineated.  Competency-based  programs  are 
then  developed  to  equip  the  labor  force  population  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  labor 
market  institutions. 

Such  an  idea  is  certainly  not  new,  but  many  programs  seem  to  have  drifted  away  from  a 
multi-dimensional  attempt  to  meet  participant  requirements  in  terms  of  young  persons' 
learning  deficits,  as  well  as  employer  expectations  and  various  admissions  standards  or 
acceptance  criteria.  Those  localities  bound  to  the  realities  of  political  retrenchment  may 
have  to  choose  competencies  based  on  what  is  already  being  done.  Nobody  really  loses  in 
those  instances,  but  few  youth  get  to  flower  as  they  might  under  different  circumstances. 

Determining  the  specific  competencies  to  be  included  in  the  system  can  be  a  tedious,  yet 
rewarding  undertaking.  Often  a  long,  difficult  consensus-building  process  involving 
coUoquia,  compromise,  and  collaboration  precedes  feelings  of  value,  acceptance,  and 
ownership.  Part  of  the  effort  entails  answering  the  most  basic  of  all  questions:  "What 
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should  attaining  competencies  mean  to  a  young  person?"  Who,  in  fact,  weights  the  blocks 
in  the  following  table?  While  blocks  1  and  4  are  fairly  obvious,  blocks  2  and  3  give  cause 
for  serious  reflection  concerning  philosophical  and  pragmatic  priorities. 


Figure  8. 


 11  

(+)  Attained  Competencies 
(+)  Obtained  Job 
Good! 

 #3  

(-)  Did  Not  Attain  Competencies 
(+)  Obtained  Job 


(+)  Attained  Competencies 
(-)  Did  Not  Obtain  Job 

9 


 #J  

(-)  Did  Not  Attain  Competencies 
(-)  Did  Not  Obtain  Job 
BAD! 


The  move  from  reflection  to  action  is  made  by  devising  a  strategy  to  discover  accurate 
data  on  local  labor  market  demands  and  potential  participant  training  and  service  needs, 
with  the  key  inquiry  being:  "What  are  the  main  skills,  knowledge,  attitudes,  and  behavior 
that  young  people  should  have  in  order  to  succcessfuUy  enter  and  stay  in  the  work  force  in 
this  area?"  Such  a  strategy  is  most  often  realized  in  the  form  of  an  employer  survey. 

The  key  steps  in  conducting  employer  surveys  are; 
o     determine  the  data  to  be  collected 
o     select  whom  to  ask 

o     ascertain  the  method  of  gathering  information 
o     obtain  input,  and 
o     analyze  the  results. 

Employer  surveys  are  carried  out  primarily  through  interview  instruments  completed  over 
the  phone,  in  person,  or  returned  through  the  mail.  Framers  of  employer  surveys  should 
be  aware  of  the  frequent  disparity  between  stated  hiring  standards  and  the  actual 
competency  requirements  of  the  workplace. 

The  following  sample  (Display  4)  of  a  youth  employment  competencies  needs  survey  was 
used  by  the  Tri-County  Consortium,  Rock  Island,  Illinois,  with  its  own  private  industry 
council.  It  can  certainly  be  adapted  for  dissemination  to  other  major  actors  in  the  labor 
market.  Two  additional  examples  may  be  found  in  the  appendix  section  keyed  to  this 
chapter. 
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Display  4. 

Competency  Sur?ey 
(Given  to  PIC  Members) 

I.     Job  Keepint?  Skills 

The  following  is  a  list  of  job-related  characteristics/abilities.  Please  circle  the 
appropriate  letter  as  to  whether  you  believe  each  ability  is: 

r)    absolutely  necessary  for  an  entry-level  employee  in  order  to  succeed. 

b)  desirable  for  an  entry-level  employee,  but  not  necessary  in  order  to  succeed. 

c)  unnecessary  for  an  entry-level  employee  in  order  to  succeed. 


1 

1. 

ADility  to  read 

.1 

b 

c 

I. 

Ability  to  write  legibly 

a 

b 

c 

Q 

o. 

ADility  to  add  numbers 

a 

b 

c 

A 

4* 

Ability  to  subtract  numbers 

a 

b 

c 

5. 

Ability  to  gee  along  with  others 

a 

b 

c 

6. 

Ability  to  deal  with  pressures  to  get  the  job  done 

a 

b 

w 

7. 

Ability  to  follow  rules  and  policies 

a 

b 

8. 

Willingness  to  do  parts  of  the  job  one  m^^y  not  want  to  do 

a 

b 

c 

9. 

Possesses  good  work  attitude 

a 

b 

c 

10. 

Follows  job  safety  and  health  rules 

a 

b 

c 

11. 

Holds  a  job  that  matches  one's  interests  and  abilities 

a 

b 

c 

12. 

Works  without  supervision,  if  necessary 

a 

b 

c 

13. 

Ability  to  deal  with  unexpected  things  that  occur 

a 

b 

c 

14. 

Knows  what  kind  of  work  one  wants  to  do 

a 

b 

c 

15. 

Dresses  properly 

a 

b 

c 

16. 

Lists  job  interests,  skills,  and  experience  for  an  employer 

a 

b 

c 

17. 

Knows  where  to  look  for  information  about  jobs  one  has  or 
would  like  to  have 

a 

b 

c 

18. 

Ability  to  tell  others  what  one  is  doing  or  what  one 
wishes  done 

a 

b 

c 

19. 

Understands  what  is  expected  when  starting  a  new  job 

a 

b 

c 

20. 

Manages  one's  work  time  and  activities 

a 

b 

c 

21. 

Demonstrates  initiative 

a 

b 

c 

22. 

Follows  written  instructions 

a 

b 

c 

23. 

Follows  oral  instructions 

a 

b 

c 

24. 

Ability  to  implement  the  most  efficient  method  of  doing 
a  job 

a 

b 

c 
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25. 

Knows  when  one's  own  ^?ork  is  being  done  well 

a 

b 

c 

26. 

Willingness  to  use  new  approaches  to  work  when  given 
the  chance 

a 

b 

c 

27. 

Willingness  to  take  chances  that  may  result  in  rewards 

a 

b 

c 

28. 

Possesses  problem-solving  skills 

a 

b 

c 

29. 

Accepts  guidance  and  criticism  from  supervisor 

a 

b 

c 

30. 

Expresses  interest  and  enthusiasm 

a 

b 

c 

31. 

Works  well  as  a  "team"  member 

a 

b 

c 

32. 

Asks  questions 

a 

b 

c 

n.    Please  identify  any  job-related  abilities/characteristics  not  mentioned  above  which 
you  feel  are  absolutely  necessary  for  an  entry-level  employee  to  succeed. 


III.  Job  Seeking  Skills 

Please  rate  the  following  job-seeking  abilities  as: 

a)  absolutely  necessary  to  obtain  employment. 

b)  desirable^  but  not  necessary. 

c)  not  necessary  to  obtain  employment. 

1.  Provides  employer  with  a  typed  resume  a     b  c 

2.  Ability  to  call  companies  to  discuss  the  possibility  of  a  b  c 
openings 

3.  Ability  to  complete  an  application  form  a  b  c 

4.  Knows  where  to  look  for  a  job  a  b  c 

5.  Asks  employer  questions  during  interview  a  b  c 

6.  Writes  a  thank-you  letter  after  interview  a  b  c 
7c  Knows  about  the  company  before  interview  a  b  c 

8.  Provides  employer  with  written  recommendation  a  b  c 

9.  Dresses  appropriately  a  b  c 
10.  Possesses  self-confidence  a  b  c 
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IV.  Please  identify  any  job-seeking  abilities  not  mentioned  above  which  you  feel  are 
absolutely  necessary  to  obtain  employment. 


V.  How  often  can  an  employee  be  late  before  he/she  would  be  "in  trouble": 

a)  once  a  month 

b)  twJce  a  month 

c)  once  every  two  months 

d)  

(Other  to  be  supplied  by  you) 

VI.  How  often  can  an  employee  be  absent  before  he/she  would  be  "in  trouble": 

a)  once  a  month 

b)  twice  a  month 

c)  once  every  two  months 

d)   

(Other  to  be  supplied  by  you) 

VII.  Any  commer  ts  regarding  skills/abilities  we  must  teach  youth  in  order  for  them  to  be 
successful  in  the  "world  of  work"? 


♦  ♦  « 
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The  information  obtained  through  employer  surveys,  after  appropriate  synthesis,  can  serve 
as  the  basis  for  finally  selecting  the  competencies  to  be  taught.  Localities  displaying 
initiative  in  this  arena  use  committees,  task  forces,  and  work  groups  operating  in  open 
forum  sessions.  These  bodies  are  composed  of  individuals  representing  a  wide  range  of 
local  interests  and  concerns:  the  PIC,  business  and  industry,  education,  the  administrative 
entity,  labor,  government,  community-based  organizations,  proprietary  schools,  youth 
serving  agencies,  apprenticeship  councils,  program  operators,  military  recruitment 
offices,  parents,  and,  occasionally,  youth. 

Suc*^  groups  can  be  helped  to  function  more  efficiently  by  giving  the  major  actors  a 
purpose  or  reason  for  being  involved,  showing  them  it's  in  their  own  best  interest, 
delineating  clear  expectations  and  realistic  timeframes,  reinforcing  the  partnership 
concept,  and  using  Jntermediary  organizations,  like  the  local  chamber  of  commerce,  as 
appropriate. 

The  final  stop  of  the  competencies  on  their  odyssey  to  official  approval  is  "recognition"  by 
the  Private  Industry  Council.  Competency  statements  become  the  articulation  of  the 
skills,  knowledge,  attitudes,  and  behavior  that  will  equip  participants  to  move  from  their 
pre-program  circumstance  to  a  desired  post  program  labor  market  status. 

This  PIC  recognition  is  a  necessary  feature  of  a  sufficiently  developed  youth  employment 
competency  system.  States  have  ascertained  PIC  approval  of  competencies  through 
required  procedures  such  as:  letters,  sign-off  forms,  taped  or  written  minutes  of  the 
meeting  at  which  recognition  occurred,  and  signatures  on  the  plan  itself. 

The  National  Association  of  Private  Industry  Councils  of  Washington,  D.C.,  has  published 
an  excellent  document  in  this  area.  It  is  entitled  Youth  Programs  and  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act  —  Developing  Competency  Standards:  A  Guide  for  Private  Industry 
Council  Members. 
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D,  Foundation  Competenc  ies  —  Some  yoimp"  oople  are  simply  unwilling  or  unable  to  make 
a  commitment  to  an  occupational  choi^  others  -  at  this  age  -  will  change  their  minds  a 
number  of  times  before  they  finally  juttle  down  to  a  particular  type  of  work.  This  raises 
the  issue  of  whether  programs  should  focus  on:  a)  generalizable,  transferable  compe- 
tenciesy  b)  skills,  knowledge,  attitudes,  or  behavior  related  to  specific  jobs,  or  c)  both.  To 
date  this  has  been  a  question  largely  confined  to  localities.  However,  it  could  soon  evolve 
into  a  matter  for  state  policy. 

In  January  of  1984,  the  State  of  Colorado  required  SDAs,  to  indicate  in  their  plan  which 
competency  categories  were  selected/adopted,  and  why  any  of  those  available  were  not. 
The  State  of  Texas,  in  December  of  1984,  adopted  the  "equity  principle"  to  foster 
meaningful,  comparable,  and  quality  youth  employment  competency  systems  at  the  local 
level.  This  action  was  founded  upon  the  following  rationale: 

"...the  concern  about  integrity  of  the  performance  standards  system  is 
grounded  in  the  fact  that  competency  terminations  may  be  counted  as 
positive  terminations  in  calculating  the  youth  positive  termination  rate 
and  the  youth  cost  per  positive  termination;  therefore,  the  meaning  of 
having  'attained  employment  competencies*  should  be  somewhat  consis- 
tent across  SDAs  in  order  for  the  performance  standard  and  perfor- 
mance incentive  award  systems  to  be  considered  fair  to  all  SDAs.  For 
example,  if  one  PIC  prescribed  ten  competencies  related  to  getting  and 
keeping  a  job  while  another  PIC  required  that  a  participant  only  be  able 
to  complete  a  job  application,  and  both  SDAs  received  positive  termina- 
tions as  a  result,  the  performance  standard  and  incentive  award  systems 
would  be  compromised  considerably.  For  this  reason,  the  State  is 
committed  to  a  primary  role  in  assuring  some  consistency  and  minimum 
standards  for  SDAs  who  wish  to  count  competency  terminations."  (p.6) 

To  this  end,  the  State  of  Texas  requires  that  any  SDA  offering  pre-employment/work 
maturity  must  address  each  of  nine  capacity  designations  by  developing  a  minimum  of  one 
competency  statement  for  each  of  them. 

It  is  suggested  that  additional  criteria  be  generated  for  each  designation  to  assure  that 
essential  capabilities  within  each  are  covered.  The  nine  competency  classifications  are: 

1.  Career  Decision  Making 

2.  Local  Labor  Market  Information 

3.  Sources  of  Job  Leads 

4.  Job  Applications 

5.  Job  Interviews 

6.  Employee/Employer  Rights  and  Benefits 

7.  Rules  of  the  Workplace/Organization 

8.  Following  Instructions 

9.  Effective  Communication  on  the  Job. 
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The  Texas  policy  does  not  specify  competency  content,  benchmarks,  means  of  measure- 
inent,  op  particular  Indicators.  It  doesn't  seem  to  infringe  on  local  rights.  SDAs  rjtill  have 
a  great  deal  of  flexibility  and  latitude,  and  they  collaterally  benefit  frcrn  improved 
commonality  across  localities. 

Can  a  state  mandate  establishment  of  one,  some,  or  all  competency  areas?  Probably  not. 
It  does,  however,  seem  eminently  reasonable  and  permissible  for  a  state  to  call  for  certain 
generic  competency  classifications  to  be  addressed  within  a  competency  area  once  an 
S'DA  has  decided  to  implement  that  area.  Localities  would  decide  the  "how's,  when's, 
wbere'sy  to  whom's,  and  by  whom's."  The  "why"  is  implicit,  and  the  "what"  is  explicit.  The 
institution  of  generic  competency  requirements  could  do  as  much  for  substantive 
credibility  and  consistency,  as  the  introduction  of  sufficiently  developed  system 
requirements  will  do  for  structural  and  procedural  integrity  and  comparability.  It  is 
important  to  understand  that  this  depends  on,  and  will  be  enhanced  by,  voluntary  SDA- 
State  cooperation. 
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4«  Assessment  and  Evaluation 

A>  Approach  —  In  competency-based  programming,  participant-related  measurement  pro- 
vides the  data  base  upon  which  to  make  decisions,  determine  status,  predict  actions,  and 
assign  awards.  Information  about  young  people  is  obviously  quite  important,  but  the 
process  of  obtaining  it  can  put  a  real  drain  on  program  resources.  Therefore,  there  should 
be  a  sound  reason  for  gathering  every  item  of  information.  Data  should  not  be  collected 
without  such  a  purpose. 

No  measurement  device  yields  perfectly  accurate  results  on  the  level  and  nature  of  a 
young  person's  capabilities.  Measuring  youth  to  ascertain  learning  requirements  and/or 
accomplishments  should  be  done  with  great  care,  because  subsequent  utilization  of  the 
findings  could  have  a  significant  impact  on  a  young  person's  life. 

An  SPA  must  have  operative  assessment  and  evaluation  procedures  in  place  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  a  sufficiently  developed  youth  employment  competency  system.  After  a 
brief  explanation  of  assessment  and  evaluation,  the  discussion  in  this  chapter  will  turn  to 
general  measurement  precepts  and  practices  which  usually  apply  to  both.  More  specific 
focus  on  measurement  approaches  related  to  particular  competency  areas  will  occur  in 
chapters  eleven,  twelve,  and  thirteen. 

There  are  several  Icey  queries  to  be  answered  in  the  process  of  choosing  measurement 
strategies; 

o     Why  measure? 

o     Measure  what? 

o  How? 

o     Who  is  to  be  measured  by  whom? 
o     When  and  where? 

The  first  three  questions  will  be  addressed  in  this  section,  while  the  last  two  are 
integrated  into  the  discussion  in  Section  C  —  Selection. 

Why  Measure? 

Measurement  is  conducted  for  the  following  purposes: 

o  screening  and  selection  for  program  entry 

o  delineating  learning  deficits 

o  formulating  employability  development  plans 

o  admitting  young  people  to  particular  projects  or  components 
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o     assigning  youth  to  services  and  sites 

o     determining  progress  for  guiding  movement  out  of  one  lesson/activity  and  into 
another 

o     ascertaining  achievement  as  the  basis  for  program  exit. 

Not  all  youth  are  necessarily  candidates  for  all  program  services.  JTPA  stresses  that 
youth  should  be  in  need  of  and  capable  of  benefiting  from  program  participation.  Having 
a  pre-enrollment  checkpoint  can  help  avoid  bad  experiences  for  young  people  and  negative 
terminations  for  the  program  by  gathering  data  to  answer  two  questions: 

1.  Can  the  youth's  service  requisites  be  met  by  existing  offerings? 

2.  Does  the  youth  have  the  capacity  to  make  it  through  the  program  and  acquire  at 
least  baseline  competencies? 

The  concept  here  is  not  one  of  "screening  out"  in  the  pejorative  sense,  but  rather  one  of 
maximum  use  of  available  resources.  It  is  pragmatic,  too.  For  example,  program  "X"  has 
most  of  its  funds  allocated  to  job  skills  training  courses  in  classroom  format.  There  are 
some  basic  education  classes  in  reading  and  math  funded  with  the  rest  of  the  dollars.  The 
overall  time  per  participant  is  limited  to  eight  months.  The  lowest  reading  level  required 
to  function  in  any  job  skills  training  course  is  9th  grade.  This  course  (with  the  9th  grade 
reading  level  requirement)  happens  to  be  the  shortest  -  five  months.  A  young  person 
reading  at  less  than  the  ninth  grade  level  would  thus  have  three  months  to  increase  his/her 
proficiency,  using  program  "X's"  learning  package,  which  has  a  maximum  possible  gain  of 
one  year-level  capacity  per  one  month  of  instruction.  A  young  person  would  need  to  read 
at  or  near  the  sixth  grade  level  at  program  entry  to  have  a  good  chance  of  gaining 
remediation,  and  then  progressing  through  skill  training. 

Prior  to  enrollment,  it  makes  sense  for  "X"  to  give  applicants  short  reading  or  math 
"locator"  tests  and  check  their  existing  capacities  against  a  catalogue  of  those  required  to 
function  in  the  program.  Comparing  applicants'  abilities  against  the  prerequisites  of  the 
least  stringent  course  -  with  time  factored  in  for  available  remediation  -  would  provide 
a  basis  for  avoiding  a  probable  failure  for  the  youth  and  loss  of  precious  program 
resources.  The  principles  seem  quite  extrapolatable  to  other  situations. 

Any  data  generated  in  pre-enrollment  reviews  should  be  incorporated  into  later  measure- 
ment procedures,  if  appropriate. 
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Assessment,  cdthough  a  bit  further  along  on  the  continuum,  should  be  designed  to  provide 
answers  to  the  same  questions  about  need  for  —  and  capability  of  benefiting  from  —  the 
program,  yet  with  more  depth  and  scope.  Assessment  —  the  up-front  portion  of 
measurement  —  may  be  the  system's  weak  link.  Given  present  resources  and  constraints, 
assessment  could  still  be  done  far  more  thoroughly  and  intensely  than  currently  practiced 
without  an  unbearable  drain  on  money,  time,  and  staff. 

Assessment  should  —  at  minimum  —  cover  goals,  interests  and  aptitudes,  personal  and 
situational  strengths  and  weaknesses,  competency  levels  (relevant  to  those  taught  in  a 
particular  SDA),  and  prior  work,  education,  training,  and  military  service.  Interests  and 
aptitudes  are  important  to  gauge  because  young  people  tend  to  do  better  in  learning  if 
"potential"  is  buttressed  by  the  motivation  of  personal  preference. 

Data  generated  through  the  assessment  process  provide  the  basis  for  participant  diagnosis, 
prescription,  and  treatment,  including  preparation  of  the  EDP,  assuring  satisfaction  of 
entrance  qualifications  for  certain  service  units,  and  matching  youth  to  the  appropriate 
project  setting  at  the  proper  level  (assuming  the  learning  process  is  individualized). 
Assessment  information  can  also  be  most  useful  in  counseling  young  people. 

Any  pre-conditions  established  for  admission  to  a  particular  activity  or  component,  or  for 
assignment  to  a  certain  contractor  or  site,  should  take  the  form  of  written  criteria  with  a 
solid  competency  derivation.  It  bears  repeating  that  a  young  person  should  not  be  placed 
in  a  situation  in  which  he/she  has  almo*^^  no  chance  to  succeed.  Failure  all  too  often 
becomes  a  reinforcer,  albeit  a  negative  oi 

Finally,  assessment  furnishes  the  proof  of  ticipant  competency  deficiencies  at  the 
start  of  the  program.  Positive  terminations  :or  the  attainment  of  youth  employment 
competencies  cannot  be  counted  unless  a  determination  of  enrollee  needs  has  been  made 
at  assessment. 

Bvaluation  (often  called  post  assessment)  concentrates  on  the  measurement  of  program 
outcomes*  both  intermittent  and  final.  Interval  progress  checking  on  a  periodic  basis 
provides  feedback  (a)  to  participants  on  their  advancement  in  acquiring  the  competencies 
delineated  on  the  EDP,  and  (b)  to  programs  on  whether  a  young  person  is  ready  to  progress 
to  a  different  learning  segment  or  activity.  If  competencies  are  not  being  achieved, 
checking  at  such  intervals  can  identify  "trouble  spots"  and  trigger  special  intervention  to 
assist  youth  in  meeting  their  learning  objectives  —  with  enough  time  left  to  do  some  good. 
If  progress  is  being  made,  positive  reinforcement  could  motivate  youth  to  do  even  better. 
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When  evaluations  are  being  done,  the  results  should  always  be  explained  to  enrollees.  Any 
differences  ought  to  be  resolved  in  a  productive  manner. 

Evaluation  provides  the  evidence  of  participant  competency  accomplishment  at  the  end  of 
the  program.  Positive  terminations  for  learning  gains  related  to  pre-established  youth 
employment  competencies  may  only  be  counted  if  participant  achievement  met  or 
exceeded  the  PIC-recognized  criteria.  Eventually,  it  would  seem  wise  to  extend 
evaluation  into  follow-up  to  ascertain  the  post  program  retention  of  youth  employment 
competencies. 

Measure  What? 

Measurement  should  be  directly  related  to  the  competency  areas  (pre-employment/work 
maturity^  basic  education,  job  specific  skills)  to  be  taught  in  a  program,  the  learning 
domains  (cognitive,  affective,  psychomotor)  involved,  and  the  competencies  (skills^ 
knowledge,  attitudes,  behavior)  to  be  acquired.  The  confluence  of  these  factors 
necessitates  careful  consideration  in  determining  a  measurement  approach,  especially  in 
the  cognitive-affective  and  cognitive-psychomotor  fields.  For  example,  is  it  better  to 
"know"  that  one  should  interact  well  with  co-workers,  or  is  it  better  to  "show"  that  one 
can  actually  get  along  with  co-workers?  Should  an  emergency  medical  technician  just 
describe  CPR  —  orally  or  in  writing?  Or  should  he/she  actually  have  to  demonstrate 
performance?  The  purpose  of  measurement,  and  the  area-domain-competency  emphasis, 
will  drive  the  protocol  and  procedures  used.  From  this  point,  the  focus  of  attention  moves 
to  embrace  the  "how's"  that  will  measure  the  "what's'." 

How? 

All  measurement  consists  of  three  phenomena  —  the  stimulus,  the  response,  and  the 
accounting.  The  participant  is  given  a  stimulus  (e.g.,  a  request  for  information,  directions 
on  how  to  act  in  unfamiliar  circumstances,  or  an  appliance  to  fix).  He/she  reacts  with  a 
cognitive,  affective,  or  psychomotor  response  which  is  then  accounted  for,  or  scored. 

These  phenomena  are  roughly  paralleled  by  the  psychometric  parts  of  a  measurement 
approach  —  the  type,  the  instrument^  and  the  scoring  mechanism.  There  are  three  types 
of  measurement  (question  and  answer,  observation,  and  product  review).  Each  type  of 
measurement  has  a  variety  of  instruments,  e.g.,  question  and  answer  (true/false,  multiple 
choice,  open-/close-ended  questions),  observation  (simulations,  mock  episodes,  "real 
world"  situations),  and  product  review  (work  sample,  performance  test).  Although 
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interactive,  the  observation  formats  usually  have  printed  instructions  and  guidelines  for 
conducting  them,  thereby  enabling  them  to  be  categorized  as  instruments.  The  various 
types  of  measurement-instrument  combinations  can  be  scored  through  answer  keys, 
checklists,  rating  scales,  or  narrative  reports.  The  type  of  measurement  inherently 
provides  the  stimulus,  the  instrument  furnishes  the  means  to  elicit  and  record  the 
response,  and  the  scoring  mechanism  enables  raw  findings  to  be  accounted  for  — 
interpreted  and  translated  into  usable  data.  Figure  9  offers  a  general  depiction. 


Figure  9. 


Type  of  Measurement 
(Stimulus) 

Instrument 
(Response) 

Scoring  Mechanism 
(Accounting) 

0  QUESTION/ANSWER 

TEST  BOOKLET  (with  form  on  which  to 
fill  in  one  circle  out  of  four  for 
every  item) 

DOT  HOLE  KEY 

0  OBSERVATION 

WRITTEN  INSTRUCTIONS  (might  also 
use  videotaping  for  later  reviewing) 

CHECKLIST 

0  PRODUCT  REVIEW 

SPECIMEN  WORKSHEET  (job  applica- 
tion to  fill  out) 

RATING  SCALE 

EQUIPMENT  (outboard  motor  to 
assemble) 

NARRATIVE 
REPORT 

Some  measurement  packages  have  everything  included  in  a  self-contained  fashion. 

Measurement  focuses  on  processes  (the  means  of  doing  things)  and  products  (those  things 
that  were  done  in  the  end).  Processes  are  usually  measured  by  observation  and,  to  a  lesser 
degree,  by  question  and  answer,  e.g.,  reasoning  and  analytical  capacities.  Products  are 
usually  measured  by  product  review,  and  also  by  question  and  answer,  e.g.,  language  arts. 

Observation  generally  covers  affective  attitudes  and  behavior  in  pre-employment/work 
maturity,  basic  education,  and  job  specific  skills.  It  includes  actual  events,  simulations, 
role  playing,  and  interactive  sessions. 

Product  review  usually  encompasses  psychomotor  proficiency  in  job  specific  skills  and,  to 
a  greatly  reduced  extent,  in  basic  education  skills  for  (physical)  handwriting.  This 
category  entails  occupational  performance  tests,  "hands  on"  episodes,  licensing  examina- 
tions, and  work  samples  such  as  the  Jewish  Employment  Vocational  Service  Work  Sample 
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System,  the  Singer  Vocational  Evaluation  System,  and  the  Valpar  Component  Work  Sample 
System. 

Question  and  answer  generally  covers  cognitive  knowledge  in  pre-employment/work 
maturity,  basic  education,  and  job  specific  skills.  It  includes:  true/false,  multiple  choice, 
matching,  completion/fill  In-the-blank,  open/close-ended  questions;  name/list/explain/de- 
scribe formats;  short/long  essays;  paper/pencil,  audiovisual,  and  computer  exercises;  and 
oral  interchanges.  This  type  of  measurement  allows  for  both  "set"  answers  in  acquired 
knowledge,  such  as  true/false  questions  in  social  studies,  and  "original"  answers  in  applied 
knowledge,  such  as  reasoning  through  a  philosophical  contradiction. 

There  are  two  other  means  of  measurement  that  have  emerged  due  to  the  exigencies  of 
running  programs.  They  are  nowhere  near  as  well  established  as  the  three  principal  types 
of  measurement,  but  do  bear  mention  because  of  their  use. 

The  first  is  the  status-background  review,  and  it  concentrates  on  issues  such  as:  Has  a 
person  ever  worked?  If  so,  was  he/she  ever  fired  for  cause?  If  the  young  person  wasn't 
ever  released  with  prejudice,  how  well  did  he/she  perform  at  the  prior  position  in  relation 
to  this  program's  competency  criteria?  Such  information  could  be  obtained  from  a  youth 
through  self  reporting,  or  it  can  be  procured  by  checking  with  former  employers,  schools, 
training  facilities,  military  service  branch,  employment  and  training  projects,  etc.  This 
contact  can  be  made  in  person,  by  phone,  or  through  the  mail.  Interaction  with  people  is 
better  than  reviewing  written  records,  because  records  usually  provide  time-based 
information,  not  data  founded  on  proficiencies.  Interviewing  main  actors  in  a  young 
person's  background  can  provide  not  only  chronological  history  and  status,  but  can  also 
yield  information  on  any  competency  achievements.  If  it  is  not  possible  to  conduct 
interviews  or  review  files,  then  it  makes  sense  to  devise  a  rating  scale,  checklist,  or 
narrative  report  —  based  on  the  program's  competencies  —  for  representatives  of  institu- 
tions in  the  participant's  past  to  fill  out.  When  using  the  mail,  the  form  should  be  sent 
along  with  a  cover  letter  stating  the  purpose  of  the  effort,  a  return-addressed,  stamped 
envelope,  and  a  release  of  information  form  signed  by  the  enroUee.  When  reviewing 
background,  it  may  be  helpful  to  check  out  correctional  facility  experiences,  as  well  as 
volunteer  involvement  and  sigfnificant  avocational,  hobby,  and  leisure  time  activities. 
Letters  of  reference/recommendation  from  previous  employers,  teachers,  supervisors, 
etc.,  can  be  most  helpful  in  a  status-background  review. 
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The  second  is  the  proxy-"quick  look,**  and  it  ufies  one  instance  or  event  as  a  representation 
of  others  like  it.  Needs  in  pre-employment/w^rk  maturity  can  be  ascertained  by  checking 
parts  of  the  regular  intake  procedure,  like  performance  in  filling  out  the  program 
application  form,  to  detect  any  problems  there.  If  a  young  person  brings  no  resume  and 
has  no  idea  what  one  is  or  looks  like  —  instant  competency  deficiency!  Rating  perform- 
ance in  the  intake  interview  can  determine  need  for  assistance  in  interviewing.  In 
addition,  this  interview  (again,  part  of  the  intake  procedure)  can  yield  proof  of  deficit  in 
appearance,  attitude,  and  interpersonal  relations.  If  youth  are  tardy  for  or  miss  program 
appointments  without  prior  notification  —  need  for  help  in  punctuality  and  attendance! 
General  behavior  and  demeanor  can  be  quite  easily  discerned  throughout  the  total  intake 
experience.  This  "short  scan"  should  carefully  note  existing  circumstances  and  empirical 
findings  which  underscore  such  determinations.  There  should  be  written  descriptions 
covering  what  was  decided  about  the  youth,  how  the  decision  was  made,  by  whom,  when, 
where,  and  why.  Most  places  that  determine  need  through  such  a  process  use  checklists  or 
rating  scales,  with  room  for  comments  or  notations. 

Checklists  and  rating  scales  seem  to  be  the  most  widely  used  scoring  mechanisms,  A 
checklist  is  a  form  containing  a  predetermined  set  of  specifications  or  criteria  to' 
determine  the  presence,  absence,  or  frequency  of  particular  actions  or  outcomes. 
Checklists  do  not  measure  quality  or  intensity,  but  rather  are  used  in  "either/or" 
situations  and  generally  consist  of  statements  requiring  "YES"  or  "NO"  answers.  An 
example  of  a  checklist  item  is: 

"application  was  signed  in  ink  —  Yes  No  ^" 

A  rating  scale  is  a  form  which  permits  instructors  and  supervisors  to  score  gradations  in 
performance  and  behavior  based  upon  judgments  and  observations.  Rating  scales  are  not 
as  limiting  as  checklists,  and  enable  scorers  to  determine  the  quality  of  performance  or 
the  degree  and  intensity  of  behavior  on  a  format  ascending  from  low  to  high.  An  example 
of  a  rating  scale  item  is: 

"ability  to  follow  directions  — 

5-Excellent   4-Good   3-Satisfactory   2-Fair  l-Unacceptable," 

Conventional  wisdom  holds  that  checklists  are  for  use  in  the  measurement  of  process, 
while  rating  scales  are  most  appropriate  for  the  measurement  of  product  endeavors, 
Psychometry  stricture  notwithstanding,  both  of  these  scoring  mechanisms  have  been  used 
quite  well  across  the  country  for  observation  of  process  and  product  review  of  outcomes 
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in  the  affective  and  psychomotor  domains.  To  a  lesser  extent,  the  same  is  true  of 
narrative  reports  or  logs.  Answer  keys  are  almost  always  used  in  question  and  answer 
measurement  of  process  and  product  in  the  cognitive  domain. 

Rating  scales  have  an  advantage  over  checklists  in  that  the  latter  ascertains  that 
something  happened,  while  the  former  tells  "how  well"  it  was  done.  Information  from 
rating  scales  is  easier  to  analyze  and  interpret  than  data  from  open-ended  questions 
presented  in  oral  or  written  fashion. 

Measurement  should  be  conducted  in  as  rigorous  a  manner  as  possible  so  that  the  same 
tools  can  receive  uniform  application  over  a  wide  number  of  sitest  e.g.,  a  career  decision 
making  checklist  or  a  worksite  supervisor  participant  rating  form.  It  is  imperative  to 
precisely  define  what  the  elements  of  a  checklist  or  rating  scale  mean.  Clear,  agreed 
upon,  well  understood,  and  consistently  acted  upon  definitions  eliminate  much  of  the  oft- 
perceived  arbitrariness  of  competency  formulation,  and  help  obtain  more  accurate 
findings.  Without  explanation,  "shows  initiative  .  .  .  frequently"  could  mean  eleven 
various  things  to  ten  different  people  (youth  and  adults)  at  nine  separate  sites.  It  is  of 
paramount  importance  to  assure  that  the  skill,  knowledge,  attitude,  or  behavior  being 
measured  is  in  fact  what  was  intended  to  be  measured. 

For  checklists,  only  those  factors  critical  to  ascertaining  the  presence  or  absence  of  the 
competency  under  consideration  should  be  included.  A  checklist  should  be  easy  to  read, 
follow,  and  use,  with  items  sequenced  logically.  The  same  holds  true  for  rating  scales. 
For  rating  scales,  the  gradations  of  performance  should  be  evenly  spaced  and  well  defined 
to  clearly  denote  separate  levels.  The  midpoint  of  the  rating  scale  is  often  used  to  reflect 
what  is  held  to  be  minimally  acceptable,  e.g.,  "average."  Rating  scales  are  generally  set 
up  so  that  the  high  point  (e.g.,  "superior")  is  on  one  end  and  the  low  point  (e.g., 
"unsatisfactory")  is  on  the  other. 

All  scorers  should  be  thoroughly:  trained  on  the  intention  and  utilization  of  the  measure- 
ment tool.  This  should  facilitate  a  comm.on  denominator  effect.  "Guest"  evaluators  from 
the  community,  e.g.,  personnel  officers  or  master  craftspersons,  often  join  instructors, 
employers,  and  counselors  in  scoring  participant  efforts  in  a  wide  variety  of  endeavors. 
(They  may  also  help  elicit  the  response,  as  in  a  mock  interview  episode.)  Most  checklist 
and  rating  scale  forms  request  comments  where  low  scores  were  received  and  ask  those 
scoring  what  the  youth  could  do  to  effect  improvement. 
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Terminology  is  very  important  in  measurement,  especially  when  potential  labeling  is 
involved.  Although  some  extra  effort  is  required,  it  is  important  to  avoid  —  as  much  as 
possible  -  words  connoting  or  denoting  failure,  such  as  "flunked,"  "failed,"  "poor,"  "no 
good,"  "awful," 

The  following  examples  show  some  of  the  terminology  employed  in  five  and  three  point 
rating  scales,  and  two  point  checklists.  Note  how  the  rating  scale  midpoint  seems  to 
lUways  be  in  the  "adequate"  range  on  the  five  point  graphic.  This  is  done  so  that  when  an 
average  score  of  four  on  each  item  is  required  to  attain  competency,  program  officials 
can  say,  "We  expect  our  youth  to  perform  at  better  than  an  'adequate'  or  'average'  level." 

Figure  10. 

(#S)  Rating  Scale;  Terminology  Suggestions 
by  Numerical  Category 
(Choose  One  Horizontal  Set,  or  Mix  n'  Match  Any  Old  Way!) 


(High)  

5 

4 

3 

2 

 (Low) 

1 

Excellent 

Good 

Average 

Below  Average 

Unsatisfactory 

Superior 
^  (proficiency) 

Outstanding 
(proficiency) 

Satisfactory 
(proficiency) 

Fair 

(proficiency) 

Needs  Improvement 
(proficiency) 

Superb 

Commendable 

Acceptable 

Improving 

Unacceptable 

Definitely  Yes 

Probably  Yes 

Uncertain 

Probably  No 

Definitely  No 

Always 

Usually 

Sometimes 

Seldom 

Hardly  Ever 

Strongly  Agree 

Agree 

Undecided 

Disagree 

Strongly  Disagree 

Far  Exceeds 
Standards 
(for  entry  level 
employment) 

Exceeds  Standards 

(for  entry  level 
employment) 

Meets  Standards 

(for  entry  level 
employment) 

Below  Standards 

(for  entry  level 
employment) 

Far  Below 
Standards 

(for  entry  level 
employment) 

Fully  SkiUed 

(91-100%) 

Very  Skilled 
(81-90%) 

Moderately  SkUled 

(71-80%) 

Partially  SkiUed 

(61-70%) 

Marginally  Skilled 

(1-60%) 

Constantly/ 
Invariably 

(91-100%  of  time) 

Frequently 

Occasionally 

Rarely 

Almost  Never 

(81-90%  of  time) 

(71-80%  of  time) 

(61-70%  of  time) 

(1-60%  of  time) 
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Figure  11. 


(#3)  Rating  Scale:  Terminology  Suggestions 
by  Numerical  Category 
(Choose  One  Horizontal  Set,  or  Mix  n'  Match  Any  Old  Way!) 

(High)    (Lo^) 

5    3   1 

Exceptional  Adequate  Unsuccessful 


Successful  Passable  Inadequate 

(performance)  (performance)  (performance) 


Regularly  Intermittently  Not  Very  Often 


Figure  12. 


(#2)  Checldist;  Terminology  Suggestions  by  Value  Category 

(Jes  -  1/No  -  0) 
(Choose  One  Horizontal  Set,  or  Mix  n'  Match  Any  Old  Way!) 

Yes  No 

Acceptable  Unacceptable 

Satisfactory  Unsatisfactory 

Accomplished  Not  Accomplished 

Adequate  Inadequate 

Proficient  Not  Proficient 

Always  Never 

Agree  Disagree 

Skilled  Unskilled 

Occurred  Did  Not  Occur 
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In  addition  to  labeling  concerns^  it  is  equally  important  to  make  the  meaning  of  every 
item  unambiguously  clear.  This  is  sometimes  done  with  different  indicator-like  explana- 
tions of  each  rating  point  on  the  scale  —  per  skill,  knowledge,  attitude,  or  behavior 
measured.  The  following  two  displays  from  the  Maryland  State  Department  of  Education's 
publication,  "How  to  Evaluate  Students  in  a  CBVE  Program,"  are  illustrative.  Display  5  is 
very  comprehensive,  yet  uses  words  in  the  first  two  columns  that  might  be  a  bit  too 
emotive.  There  is  also  no  quantification  at  all.  Display  6  is  very  comprehensive,  and  it 
uses  more  appropriate/less  inflammatory  terms  even  though  covering  several  of  the  same 
competencies.  Also,  there  is  a  much  greater  effort  toward  quantification.  (See  Displays 
5  and  6.) 

To  meet  the  requirements  of  a  sufficiently  developed  system,  youth  employment 
compv^tencies  must  be  quantifiable,  and  —  by  extension  —  measurement  tools  should  be 
quantifiable  also.  Checklists  and  rating  scales  can  both  be  quantified.  Checklist  results 
can  be  expressed  numerically  by  assigning  a  value  of  "1"  for  "yes"  and  "0"  for  "no," 
determining  the  total  of  items  scored  as  "yes,"  and  comparing  that  amount  against  the 
standard  to  discover  if  competency  was  achieved.  Rating  scale  results  can  also  be 
expressed  numerically  by  identifying  the  rating  for  each  item  (e.g.,  on  a  1—5  format), 
totaling  them  all,  and  comparing  the  sum  against  the  criteria  to  see  if  competency  was 
attained.  The  scores  from  both  can  be  expressed  either  in  ravr  numbers  or  percentages, 
with  the  latter  being  the  more  widely  used  and  recommended  alternative.  On  a  ten  item 
mechanism,  eight  "yes*s"  on  a  1—0  checklist  format  equals  a  raw  of  8  or  a  score  of  80%. 
On  a  ten  item  mechanism,  ten  "4*s"  on  a  1—5  rating  scale  equals  a  raw  of  40  or  a  score  of 
80%. 

Rating  scales  and  checklists  can  coexist  rather  well,  and  often  complement  each  other. 
However,  it  is  important  to  keep  elements  of  both  from  being  in  the  same  measurement 
tool.  Rating  scale  items  have  performance  ranges  while  checklist  items  present  an 
either/or  choice  —  "yes"  or  "no."  The  criteria  against  which  a  sample  application  is  scored 
often  include  "legible,  neat,  complete,  accurate,  signed,  dated,"  etc.  The  first  four  items 
can  have  a  rating  spread  or  be  scored  on  a  yes/no  basis.  But  the  application  is  either 
signed  and/or  dated,  or  it  is  not.  Mixing  all  six  in  the  same  rating  scale  as  presently 
constituted  is  non-productive  and  could  indicate  a  system's  ragged  edges. 

The  examples  in  Display  7  and  Figure  13  —  checklist  and  rating  scale  —  show  each  in  a 
quantifiable  format  with  means  for  competency  determination  included. 
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Display  5. 

Sample  V  - 


RATING  SCALE  ON  GENERAL  WORK  HABITS 


WORK  HABITS  AMD  AITItUDES  gVAUATION  FORM 
itudtnt'a  Nam  . 

lAt«r*a  Nam  Dact  

Total  Daya  Abaant  Exciwad  Uncxeuaad 


WUKK  nAAITS 

Lgnoraa 
dlractlona 

FoUova  aoM 
dlractlona,  vorka 
Inafflcltntly 

Follows  dlractlona 
Aod  works 
satlsfsctorlly 

Staady 
conaclantlous 
workar 

Very  accurate 
readurceful 
and  efficient 

SAJSn  oAJlIXa 

Sloppy  6 
haaardoua  to 
aalf  6  othara 

Fair,  natda 
laprovamt 

Ganarally 
worka  aafaly 

Maata  raqulrad 
vafaty  atandarda 

Neat, 
conscientious 
sod  careful 

NEATNESS 

v«»7  axoppy, 
Inconaldarata 

Forgatful  and 
unconaclantloua 

Add<}uata 

Thorough 

Pride  In 
overall 
appearance 

ATTENDANCE 

In  work  araa 

Halcaa  axcuaaa 
to  laava 

Ganarally  In 
work  araa 

Saldom  leavas 
work  area 

Alwaya  where 
aaslsnad 

Doaa  not  dlaplay 
aal£~con£ldanca 

Inaacura, 

S  a  1£~  CO  nsc  lou  s 

Balancad  attltuda 

Poaltlva 
sel£'-«valuatlon 

Self -confident 
and  secure 

Not 

Sincere 

Relteble  and 
uepenaaDie 

Exceptionally 
trustworthy 

RESPONSIBILITY 

Unrallabla 

Somatlmaa 
rallabla 

Usually 
rallabla 

Conaclantlous 

Very 
rel'f^ble 

MOTIVATION 

Apathatlc 

Saldom 
motlvatad 

'Ganarally 
aotlvatad 

Int"-^--. 
In  exc  • 

Highly  Involved 
aud  motivated 

INITIATIVE 

Raqulrea  constant 
oraasuca 

Naada  occaalonal 

prodding 

Doaa  aaalgnad 

work 

Occaalonally 
seeks  extra 
work 

Seeka  and 
recognizee 
work  to  be  done 

EFFORT 

Qulttar 

Appllaa 
mlnlaal  affort 

Shows 
satlsfsctory 
affort 

Shows  growing 
datannlnatlon 

Determined 

persevering  and 
diligent 

PEER  RELATIONS 

Uncooparatlva 

Somatlaaa  hard 
to  vork  with 

'  Ganarally 
cooparatlva 

Works  vary  wall 
with  othara 

Outgoing,  warm 
and  cooperative 

LEAJERSHIP 

Doaa  not 
laad 

Followa 
well 

Showa  laadarahlp 
whan  raauaatad 

Voluntarily 
dlsplaya 
leadership 

Consistent 
lesder 

REACTION  TO 
AUTHORITY 

HoatUa 

Indlffarant 

Accaptlnjc 

Generally 
cooperative 

Exceptionally 
cooperative 

PERSONAL 
APPEARANCE 

Sloppy 

Naada 

improvaaant . 

Accaptabla 

Neat  & 
attractive 

Exceeds 
reaulrements 

Teacher 'a  Comment a: 
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Sample  II  -  The  rating  scale  below  would  be  most  useful  when  used  to  evaluate  a  student  on  the  job.  -o 
It  could  be  used  by  the  employer  to  rate  a  student  on  work  experience.  The  evaluation  would  be  J 
turned  into  the  school  or  teacher  at  the  end  of  the  experience  or  on  a  weekly  basis.  ^ 

SUPERVISED  WORK  STUDENT  RATING  FORK 


Directions:  Rate  the  student  on  each  of  the  following  items  by  circling  Sti^dent's  Name 

the  appropriate  numbers.  If  the  item  does  not  apply  circle 
"a".  If  you  do  not  have  sufficient  information  to  respond  Rater's  Naie 

to  a  particular  item,  circle  "b".  Add  coments  to  the  last 
page  which  may  help  in  understanding  and  counseling  the  Date  of  Rating 

student.  This  form  is  to  be  completed  weekly  and  returned 
to  the  appropriate  person  each  week. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5  a 

h 

V 

I.  I  WOUID  RATE  THIS  STUDENT: 

very  inde- 

independent 

dependent  only 

dependent 

very  de^   does  not 

insufficient 

pendent 

except  when 

on  nou'^routine 

pendent  apply 

information 

faced  with 

tasks 

change 

i 

2 

3 

4  ' 

5  a 

b 

u 

2.  WHEN  FACED  WITH  CHANGE, 

displays 

exhibits 

exhibits  tend- 

displays 

displays   does  not 

insufficient 

THIS  STUDPNT- 

lulu  uiwUuiU* 

adequate 

flexibility 

ency  to  resist 

consistent  excessive  apply 

information 

flexibility  undermost 

change 

resistance  rigidity 

conditions 

to  change 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5  a 

b 

3.  WITH  REGARD  TO  HATURITY, 

always 

generally 

occasiooally 

frequently  generally  does  not 

insufficient 

I  WOULD  RATE  THIS  STUDENT'S 

stable 

stable 

unstable 

unstable 

unstable  apply 

information 

BEHAVIOR  AS; 

4.  IN  WORK  SITUATIONS  INVOL- 

1 

2 

3* 

4 

5  a 

b 

seeks  to  be 

participates  participates 

avoids 

refuses  to  does  not 

insufficient 

VING  A  GROUP,  THIS  STUDENT; 

involved 

willingly 

when  encour- 

partici- 

partici- apply 

information 

aged 

pation 

pate 

1 

2 

3 

4  " 

5  a 

b 

5.  IN  RESPONSE  TO  SUPERVISION, 

accepts 

passively 

accepts  but 

resents 

rejects    does  not 

insufficient 

THIS  STUDENT; 

direction 

accepts 

resents 

&  rejects 

authority  apply 

information 

authority 

authority 

some  di- 

rection 

6.  I  WOULD  RATE  THIS. STUDENT'S 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5  a 

b 

excellent 

very  good 

average 

fair 

poor       does  not 

insufficient 

RECEPTION  OF  COMHIICATION 
AS: 

apply 

information 

ERIC 
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Display  7. 


Sweating  A  Joint  Checklist 

Student's  Name:  Date: 

Evaluator:    Title: 


Directions:  Place  a  one  (1)  under  the  Yes  column  if  step  was  performed  properly  and  a 
zero  (0)  in  the  No  column  if  the  step  was  not  performed  properly. 


YES        NO  Comments 


1.  Clean  pipe  properly  (steel  wool,  wire 

brush,  sand  paper,  file,  emery  cloth)  1  0 


2.  Apply  flux  to  cleaned  area  with  proper 

applicator  1 


3.  Etc. 


Total  Score  Achieved:   6 


Total  Score  Possible:  6 


Minimum  Mastery  Level  Score:  5 

(NOTE:  You  may  also  use  this  format  to  evaluate  the  product  as  well  as  the  process  and 
the  scoring  would  be  the  same.  This  would  be  a  useful  way  to  evaluate  a  task 
when  you  would  want  to  access  both  the  process  and  product  together.) 

(NOTE:  There  are  other  variations  of  the  previous  samples  illustrated  here.  However, 
from  these  you  should  be  able  to  develop  checklists  for  tasks  in  your  program. 
You  may  want  to  add  a  section  for  amount  of  time  that  it  took  the  student  to 
complete  the  task.) 

(Source:  "How  to  Evaluate  Students  in  a  CBVE  Program,"  Maryland  State  Department  of 
Education,  1978,  p.  8) 

m  m  m 
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Figure  13. 

♦Instructions  for  Parts  3-6:  Participants  should  be  scored  on  how  well  they  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  program  site  as  observed  by  the  supervisor,  instructor  or  counselor, 
according  to  the  following  scale: 

Rating  Scale  for  Parts  3-6 

5  —  Excellent  Superior  Performance 

4  —  Good  Outstanding  Performance 

3  —  Satisfactory  Acceptable  Performance 

2  —  Fair  Below  Average  Performance 

1  —  Needs  Improvement  Unacceptable  Performance 

Part  3.  Item  h.  Attitudes:  Evaluation  Format 

Participant  demonstrates  proficiency  in  attitudes  by  attaining  a  rating  of  80%  on  the 
following  indicators  (covering  a  pre-determined  period  of  at  least  10  consecutive  working 
days),  evidenced  by  observation  of  performance. 

Indicators  Rating  (1-5) 

1.  Adherence  to  site  rules,  regulations,  policies,  conduct  code,  and 

safety  practices.   

2.  Active/interested  participation.   

3.  Proper  work/study  habits.   

4.  Assumption  of  responsibility  (and  seeking  additional  duties/ 

assignments  when  able).   

5.  Showing  initiative  and  concern  for  quality  of  work.   

6.  Willingness  to  learn.   

7.  Attentiveness.   


Total  Possible  Points  35 


Total  Achieved    (with  no  rating  less  than  a  "3"  allowable  for  attainment  of 

competency*) 

Percentage   

Competency  Attained:  Yes         No   Date  

♦Notes/comments  should  be  added  for  each  rating  less  than  a  "3". 


♦  «  « 
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The  cognitive  learning  domain  deeds  with  participant  knowledge  of  facts,  data,  and  related 
information.  The  affective  learning  domain  encompasses  enroUee  attitudes,  behavior, 
feelings,  and  beliefs.  The  psychomotor  domain  entails  teaching  youth  manipulative  skills 
at  a  level  which  will  enable  them  to  perform  successfully  on  the  job.  The  proficiency 
levels  of  young  people  can  be  determined  through  performance  tests  in  which  participants 
are  required  to  perform  a  particular  task  using  certain  equipment  and  materials. 

In  ascertaining  what  approach  to  use  In  competency  measurement,  multivariate  factors 
will  be  encountered.  The  convergence  of  these  variables  has  been  represented  in  Figfure 
14  in  an  attempt  to  depict  —  in  simple  fashion  —  the  complexity  involved.  Remember  that 
it  is  also  necessary  to  consider  the  purpose  of  measurement. 

Figure  14  is  not  meant  to  provide  a  mindset  that  these  converging  points  are  the  only  ones 
possible.  Other  patterns  can  emerge,  e.g.,  demonstrating  spelling  proficiency  by  actually 
filing  fifty  randomly  selected  folders  correctly,  with  no  mistakes,  as  measured  by  a  work 
sample  conducted  in  an  office  setting. 

Measurement  approaches  should  furnish  the  information  necessary  to  make  determinations 
about  whether  benchmarks/levels  of  achievement  have  been  attained.  Careful  considera- 
tion ought  to  be  given  to  whether  the  same  instruments  should  be  used  in  pre/post 
measurement.  It  usually  requires  a  judgment  call  on  a  competency  by  competency  basis, 
as  does  a  decision  on  whether  to  allow  participants  to  practice  on  the  exact  instruments 
to  be  used  in  evaluation.  A  test-retest  may,  in  fact,  be  required.  This  compares 
performance  at  one  time  with  performance  on  the  same  instrument  at  a  later  time. 

The  "quiz"  in  Display  8,  from  "How  to  Evaluate  Students  in  a  CBVE  Program,"  should  give 
some  indication  of  progress  to  this  point.  Answers  are  in  the  appendix  to  this  chapter. 
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FIGURE  14, 

INTERACTIVE  CONVERGENCE  OF  FAQORS  RELATED  TO  DETERMINING  A  MEASUREMENT  APPROACH 


4^ 


INTERRELATIONSHIPS  OF 
KEY  MEASUREMENT  VARIABLES 

PRE  EMPLOYMENT/WORK  MATURITY 

BASIC  EDUCATION 

lOB  SPECIFIC  SKILLS 

TYPE/ 
STIMULUS 

INSTRUMENT/ 
RESPONSE 

COGNITIVE 

AFFEHIVE 

PSyCHOMOTOR 

COGNITIVE 

AFFECTIVE 

PSVCHOMOTOR 

COGNITIVE 

AFFEaiVE 

PSyCHOMOTOR 

LASORMAR<ET 
INFORMATION 

TA5KC0MPLE. 
TION 

SPELLING 

NON-VERBAL 
COMMUNI- 
CATION 

HANDWRITING 
(PHYSICAL 
QUALITIES) 

AWARENESS 
OF  FILING 
PROCEDURES 

HANDLING 
CUSTOMER 
COMPUINTS 

PIPE 
THREADING 

QUESTION  AND 
ANSWER 

PAPER/PENCIL  TEST 

A 

A 

A 

SPOKEN 
INQUIRES/REPLIES 

A 

A 

A 

COMPUTER  PROGRAM 

A 

A 

A 

OBSERVATION 

REAL  WORLD  SETTING 

— 

B/C/(D) 

— 

— 

B/C 



— 

B/a(D) 



SIMULATED  SITUATION 

— 

B/C/(D) 



— 

B/C 



— 

B/a(D) 



ROLE  PLAYING 
EPISODE 

B/C/(D) 

— — 

— 

B/C 

— 

B/a(D) 



PRODUCT 
REVIEW 

WRITING  EXERCISE 

WORK  SAMPLE 

B/C 

B/a(D) 

PERFORMANCE  TEST 

B/C 

B/a(D) 

LICENSING  EXAM 

B/a(D) 

SCORING  MECHANISM/ACCOUNTING  LEGEND: 


A.  ANSWER  KEY/CODE 
Bi  CHECKLIST 
C- RATING  SCALE 
0>  NARRATIVE  REPORT 
O^USEO.BUTNOTMUCH 


Display  8. 

Selecting  The  Best  Test  Method 
Match  the  appropriate  test  with  the  performance  objective. 

Directions  —  Read  the  following  performance  objectives.  Circle  the  evaluation  method 
which  would  be  most  appropriate  for  assessing  students  according  to  the  desired  behavior. 
Check  your  answers  with  the  ones  on  the  answer  sheet. 

Performance  Objective  1  —  Given  a  diagram  and  description  of  a  Super  C  Engine,  the 
student  will  name  and  identify  the  major  clutch  parts.  The  test  must  be  completed  with 
100%  accuracy. 

A.    Ask  the  students  to  list  the  major  clutch  parts  on  a  Super  C  engine  and  answer, 
using  an  essay  test,  how  they  function. 


B.  Ask  the  students  to  draw  a  Super  C  Engine  and  label  the  va:MOus  parts. 

C.  Give  the  students  a  diagram  of  the  Super  C  Engine  and  ask  the  students  to  label 
the  major  clutch  parts. 

D.  Ask  the  students  to  list  the  major  clutch  parts  of  the  engine  and  look  up  the  part 
numbers  in  a  manual. 


Performance  Objective  2  —  Given  information  from  the  "Exotica  Plant  Manual"  on  15 
foliage  houseplants  that  are  grown  in  the  greenhouse,  the  student  will  identify  the  15 
plants  on  sight  and  will  list  the  environmental  conditions  required  for  the  plants  (including 
light,  water  and  temperature).  Acceptable  performance  requires  90%  accuracy. 

A.  Give  the  students  an  identification  test  using  real  plants  and  ask  them  to  list  the 
appropriate  environmental  conditions  for  the  plants. 

B.  Give  a  matching,  true-false  or  multiple  choice  test  to  the  students  with  the  plant 
names  and  environmental  conditions  listed  on  the  test. 

C.  Give  the  students  a  fill-in-the-blank  or  completion  test.    The  questions  would 
deal  with  the  various  plants  and  their  environmental  conditions. 

D.  Ask  the  students  to  look  up  the  environmental  conditions  of  the  plants  and  write 
them  down  on  paper. 


♦  ♦  ♦ 
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B«  Major  Concerns  —  In  order  to  meet  the  requirements  for  a  sufficiently  developed  youth 
igmployment  competency  systemt  a  local  jurisdiction  should  make  sure  that  the  measure- 
ment approach  used  is  valid,  reliable,  and  free  from  content,  cultural^  sexual,  ethnic,  and 
stereotypical  bias>  Results  reported  to  the  state  for  use  in  determining  performance 
standards  incentive  awards  would  then  be  regarded  as  more  credible  and  legitimate. 
Outcomes  reported  to  SDAs  for  use  in  obtaining  performance-based  contract  incremental 
payments  would  be  regarded  as  more  accurate  and  accountable.  A  number  of  states, 
including  Georgia,  North  Carolina,  and  Oklahoma,  have  established  policy  level  require- 
ments for  valid  and  reliable  measurement.  There  is  plenty  of  legal  precedent  and  case 
law  for  the  anti-bias  requirement. 

Simply  stated,  validity  means  that  a  measurement  approach  measures  what  it  purports  to 
measure,  psychometrically  and  practically,  with  the  emphasis  on  the  latter.  To  determine 
validity  one  ascertain^:  (a)  structural,  contextual,  sequential,  and  procedural  adequacy, 
and  (b)  freedom  from  ambiguity.  Validating  a  measurement  approach  usually  involves 
using  a  group  representative  of  the  population  on  which  it  is  to  be  applied. 

Reliability  means  that  a  measurement  approach  measures  what  it  purports  to  measure  on 
a  consistent  and  accurate  basis,  yielding  comparable  results  at  different  times.  A 
determination  of  reliability  involves  conducting  an  inter-rater  reliability  check  and  field 
testing  the  measurement  approach  in  the  environment  in  which  it  is  to  be  used. 

The  validity  and  reliability  requirement  may  be  seen  as  onerous.  The  counter  argument  is 
an  invitation  to  explain  why  measurement  should  occur  that  is  not  valid  and  reliable, 
especially  when  it  could  affect  the  future  of  program  participants.  There  need  not  be  a 
mass  movement  toward  formal  instrum^sntation,  nor  a  disquieting  apoplexy  at  spending 
precious  dollars  to  "sanctify"  measurement.  It  is  intended  that  states  confer  with  SDAs 
who,  in  turn,  get  together  with  their  subcontractors  to  establish  common  sense  definitions 
and  parameters  for  monitoring  validity  and  reliability.  The  requirement  is  seen  as 
providing  the  impetus  for  such  an  effort. 

There  are  other  major  concerns  about  the  characteristics  of  a  measurement  approach 
which  are  certainly  "should's"  and  "ought  to's,"  but  which  don't  qualify  as  "must's"  just  yet. 
They  include; 

o     content  validity  —  extent  to  which  the  content  of  the  measurement  approach 
reflects/represents  the  topic  (learning  domain  and 

skill/knowledge/attitude/behavior)  being  measured. 
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o  concurrent  validity  —  extent  to  which  a  score  on  a  particular  measurement 
approach  correlates/agrees  with  a  score  obtained  from  other  "acceptable" 
approaches  which  might  provide  the  same  type  of  information  (about  those 
people  being  measured). 

o  curriculum  validity  —  extent  to  which  the  measurement  approach  represents  the 
curriculum  taken  by  those  being  measured. 

o  instructional  validity  —  extent  to  which  curriculum  objectives  were  translated 
into  topics  actually  taught. 

o  internal  consistency  —  extent  to  which  scores  on  different  parts  of  the  instru- 
ment taken  at  the  same  time  are  consistent. 

o  differential  predictability  extent  to  which  a  particular  measurement  approach 
yields  different  predictions  for  different  groups  (e.g.,  male/female). 

o  predictive  vcdidity  —  extent  to  which  the  measurement  approach  predicts/pro- 
jects the  future  performance  of  those  being  measured. 

All  too  often,  tests  for  job  performance  used  by  employers  to  make  hiring  decisions  are 
not  founded  on  the  predictive  validity  of  the  tests  or  the  performance  which  can  be 
expected  on  the  job.  Such  exams  may  frequently  relate  to  academic  measures  with  no 
proven  relationship  to  the  job  tasks  to  be  performed.  Employer  screening  tests  appear  —  in 
too  many  instances  -  to  be  based  on  cognitive  abilities  rather  than  hands-on  performance. 

Some  people  get  hired  who  do  well  on  written  tests  but  not  on  the  job,  while  others  don't 
get  hired  who  could  do  well  on  the  job  but  not  on  written  tests.  Because  such  bias  cuts 
across  racial  and  sexual  lines,  there  is  need  for  more  valid  tests.  Employment  and 
training  practitioners  could  help  by  working  with  employers  whenever  possible  to 
eliminate  such  practices,  which  may  constitute  job  obstacles  to  participants*.  Program 
operators  should  also  make  sure  that  their  own  procedures  aren't  tainted  in  such  a  manner. 

To  check  for  bias  in  a  measurement  approach,  review  more  than  the  tools;  look  closely  at 
accompanying  manuals,  materials,  and  reporting  formats.  Consult  the  literature.  Give 
careful  attention  to  who  will  interpret  the  results,  and  how  they  will  be  interpreted. 

An  objective  measurement  approach  contains  items  for  which  correct  responses  may  be 
set  up  in  advance.  Scores  are  unaffected  by  the  opinion  or  judgment  of  the  scorer  unlike 
subjective  measurement  in  which  different  persons  may  assign  quite  different  scores  to 
the  same  participants  in  the  same  episode. 
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Subjectivity  is  reduced  when  measurement  instruments  are  consistent  in  design  and  use 
and  scoring  is  based  upon  the  application  of  well  defined  criteria  by  people  who 
understand  what  they  are  doing.  However,  subjectivity  is  sometimes  hard  to  avoid.  In 
answer  key  situations,  some  interpretation  and  judgment  takes  place  on  the  part  of  the 
scorer  in  open-ended  questions  and  essays.  No  harm  is  done,  if  "informed"  subjectivity  is 
exercised.  In  checklists,  rating  scales,  and  narrative  reports,  varying  degrees  of 
discretion  are  present.  Checklists,  with  their  right  or  wrong  posture,  offer  the  scorer 
little  margin  for  error.  Narrative  reports  provide  wide  latitude  in  which  to  translate 
participant  performance  into  descriptive  evaluations.  They  are  not  used  enough  to  be  a 
matter  of  major  concern.  The  biggest  problem  occurs  with  rating  scales  and  their  posture 
of  looking  at  what  occurred  and  how  well  it  was  done. 

Rater  subjectivity  can  make  decision  makers  suspect  the  data  collected  through  rating 
scales  and  necessitate  other  information  to  be  gathered  in  order  to  buttress  the  ratings. 
Clarity  and  precision  of  meaning  help  decrease  the  opportunities  for  rater  subjectivity. 

Pivotal  steps  which  can  be  taken  to  mitigate  the  effects  of  subjectivity  in  measurement 
conducted  through  rating  scales,  checklists,  and  narrative  reports,  include: 

o  careful  selection  of  scorers  (e.g.,  intake  workers,  project  staff,  counselors, 
instructors,  site  personnel,  and  community  volunteers) 

o  in-depth  orientation  and  training  of  scorers  on  meaning  of  terms  and  directions, 
conducting  of  procedures,  and  handling  of  results  in  an  accurate  and  consistent 
fashion 

o  pilot  testing  the  checklist  and/op  rating  scale  by  having  two  or  more  people  score 
the  same  participant(s)  in  relation  to  the  same  situation  or  product  two  or  more 
times,  and  determining  inter-rater  and  intra-rater  reliability. 

The  State  of  Texas  policy  calls  for  the  following  steps  to  overcome  "purely  subjective 
observation": 

"If  observational  techniques  are  used,  any  locally  developed  instruments 
need  to  be  reviewed  for  appropriateness  to  the  local  labor  market  by  a 
number  of  employers  or  other  objective  parties  previous  to  supervisor 
or  instructor  use.  This  review  may  reveal  the  need  to  refine  language, 
change  the  weighting  of  one  op  more  items,  or  otherwise  modify  the 
instrument.  Also,  training  on  how  to  use  observational  instruments 
guards  against  overly  subjective  evaluations.  SDAs  may  use  standard- 
ized, previously  validated  tests  if  they  do  not  have  the  in-house 
capability  to  develop  and  field  test  instruments."  (p.  8) 
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The  institution  of  all  these  actions  —  informed  choosing,  comprehensive  training,  and 
thorough  field  testing  — has  a  common  denominator  effect  on  subjectivity.  Objectivity 
becomes  the  mode,  with  room  still  present  for  the  influence  of  site  specific  circum- 
stances. Comparability  of  results  makes  them  more  useful  to  participants  and  the 
program.  The  following  graphic  -  keyed  back  to  Figure  14  -  shows  even  more  steps  in 
the  complex  path  toward  determining  a  measurement  approach.  (See  Figure  15.) 

Determining  the  appropriate  measurement  approach  often  involves  deciding  between 
criterion-referenced  teats  and  norm-referenced  teats.  Criterion-referenced  testin,? 
measures  a  participant's  performance  in  relation  to  a  predetermined,  absolute  standard, 
and  provides  explicit  information  concerning  what  he/she  can  or  cannot  do,  independent  of 
the  performance  of  others.  If  the  enrollee  performti  well  enough,  he/she  achieves  the 
competency}  if  not,  then  he/she  does  not.  Norm-referenced  testing  indicates  the  relative 
standing  of  young  people  with  respect  to  a  given  skill,  knowledge,  attitude,  or  behavior.  It 
compares  a  youth's  performance  with  the  performance  of  others.  A  participant  can  only 
attain  the  competency  if  he/she  does  better  than  enough  other  enrollees.  It  seems  that 
prevailing  opinion  is  in  favor  of  young  people  being  judged  with  respect  to  how  they  stand 
relative  to  what  they  are  learning,  not  how  each  one  stands  in  comparison  to  others. 
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FIGURE  IS. 


"CHECKING  UNDER  THE  HOOD" 


*  Mark  each  box  with  a  check  If  ttie 
"major  concern"  conditions  have  been  met 
for  the  applicable  measurement  approach, 


MAIOR  CONCERNS 

MEASUREMENT  APPROACH 

VALIDITY 

RELIABILITY 

FREEDOM  FROliA 
CONTENTBIAS 

FREEDOIiAFROliA 
CULTURAL  BIAS 

FREEDOIiAFROM 
SEXUAL  BIAS 

FREEDOIiAFROM 
ETHNIC  BIAS 

FREEDOM  FROM 
STEREOTYPICAL 
BIAS 

UDiCvilVIII 

0  PE/WM- COG -Labor  Market 
Information -Q/A- Paper/Pencil- 
AK 

?  PE/WM -AFF- Task  Completion  ■ 
Obsn- Real  World  Setting- 

mm) 

0  BE -COG -Spelling -Q/A -Spoken 
Inquiries/Replies-AK 

0  BE-AFF-NonVerbal 

Communication-Obsn-Simulated 
Situation -C/RS 

0  BE -PM- Handwriting- PR- 
Writing  Exercise -C/RS 

0  JiS- COG -Awareness  of  Filing 
Procedures -Q/A -Computer 
Program -AK 

0  JSS-AFF- Handling  Customer 
Complaints -Obsn- Role  Playing - 
C/RS/(NR) 

0  JSS-PM -Pipe Threading- PR- 
Work  Sample- C/RS/INR) 

LEGEND: 


ERi04 


PE/WM  =  Pre-Employment/Work  Maturity;  BE  =  Basic  Education;  JSS  =  Job  Specific  Skills;  COG  =  Cognitive;  AFF  =  Affective; 
PM  =  Psychomotor;  Q/A  =  Question  and  Answer;  PR  =  Produa  Review;  AK  -  Answer  Key;  C  =  Checklist;  RS  =  Rating  Scale; 
NR  =  Narrative  Report;! )  =  Used,  but  not  much. 
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C,  Sg;(ection  —  Measurement  approaches  can  be  created,  purchased,  obtained  from  public 
sources,  or  assembled  with  parts  from  some  op  all  of  these  alternatives.  The  most 
important  thing  of  all  is  to  have  a  measurement  package  that  makes  sense  and  is 
congruent  with  pivotal  program  factors  such  as; 

o  competencies  to  be  taught 

o  targeting,  screening  and  selection 

o  characteristics  and  learning  needs  of  participants 

o  employability  development  planning  and  site  assignment 

o  available  activities,  services,  and  curricula  offerings 

o  type  of  results  sought 

o  labor  market  conditions 

o  instructional  technology  used 

o  counseling  methods  employed,  and 

o  configuration  of  the  service  delivery  system. 

It  is  important  to  know  the  reason  for  measurement,  the  setting  in  which  it  will  be 
conducted;  the  frequency  with  which  it  will  occur,  and  who  is  to  be  measured  by  whom. 
Also,  it  helps  to  know  whether  or  not  there  is  to  be  uniform  application  of  the  same 
approach  to  different  sites.  The  issue  comes  down  to  developing  one's  own  or  using 
existing  tools. 

Starting  from  scratch  is  exp  .3t  e.  Estimates  place  the  cost  of  developing  one 
occupational  skills  test  at  $20,000^  Staff  time  spent  in  development  can  also  be  costly.  In 
addition,  those  who  are  charged  with  creating  measurement  approaches  really  ought  to 
know  what  they  are  doing. 

Many  service  delivery  areas  are  presently  using  some  form  of  measurement.  It  is 
worthwhile  to  consider  upgrading  this  situation  by  using  existing  commercial  packages  or 
public  domain  formats  rather  than  developing  new  tools.  The  expense  is  generally  likely 
to  be  less,  and  the  technical  quality  will  usually  be  higher,  at  least  for  published  tests. 
Published  tests  are  generally  reviewed  extensively,  pilot  tested,  and  revised  before 
publishing.  They  should  still  be  determined  congruent  to  the  program  and  relevant  to  the 
particular  situation,  however.  Both  published  and  unpublished  measurement  tools  ought  to 
be  carefully  reviewed  to  be  sure  that  they  can  provide  useful  results. 
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utilizing  Present  Resources 

Using  existing  measurement  approaches  Is  the  alternative  to  developing  your  own.  Those 
who  wonder  about  the  availability  of  measurement  tools  have  never  been  to  any  education 
fairs  or  testing  "shows."  There  are  literally  hundreds  of  commercially  available  packages 
for  measuring  learning  listed  in  company  catalogues  -  the  "glossies."  Such  formal 
(published)  devices  are  largely  standardized  —  designed  to  be  administered  and  scored 
under  uniform  conditions,  used  to  obtain  comparable  measures  In  different  settings,  and 
usually  interpreted  In  terms  of  predetermined  norms. 

A  great  deal  of  work  on  participant  measurement  in  employment  and  training  programs 
has  been  done  under  government  contract.  The  procedures  developed  in  these  efforts  can 
be  obtained  without  cost  if  they  can  be  located,  which  is  not  always  easy.  Start  by  asking 
around  at  meetings/conferences.  Check  with  folks  in  various  JTPA  profese  onal  associa- 
tions or  run  a  small  request  in  trade  papers/journals.  Visit  local  educators  (they  really 
have  some  good  stuff).  Work  through  the  Educational  Resources  Information  Center 
(ERIC)  Clearinghouse.  Searches  conducted  through  ERIC,  operated  by  the  National 
Center  for  Research  in  Vocational  Education  of  Ohio  State  University,  generally  yield 
bountiful  results.  Check  with  the  Department  of  Labor,  which  has  conducted  extensive 
research  and  development  activities  in  measurement  over  the  past  two  decades.  Other 
sources  include  the  Job  Corps,  vocational-technical  education  systems,  apprenticeship 
councils,  the  job  service,  and  the  military  (the  Armed  Services  Vocational  Aptitude 
Battery-14  involves  no  dollar  cost  to  users). 

Whether  preferences  run  to  commercial  products  or  those  grown  in  the  public  domain,  it  is 
important  to  make  sure  that  the  measurement  approach  selected  is  suitable  to  or  usable  in 
the  locality.  Users  should  try  to  avoid  making  decisions  quickly  based  on  too  little 
information.  Try  not  to  get  overwhelmed  by  the  number  of  tools  available  or  their 
seeming  complexity.  Let  sales  people  make  their  pitches,  but  turn  them  off  when  the 
pressure  starts.  The  "best  bargain  on  earth"  will  probably  be  there  tomorrow.  If  not, 
others  always  seem  to  be  there  as  replacements.  Should  hardware  and  software  be 
involved,  try  them  out  —  "hands  on."  Getting  empirical  evidence  for  one's  self  somehow 
appears  more  effective  than  taking  somebody  else's  word  about  "cut  rolls."  It  is  axiomatic 
that  fiscal  paucity  does  not  serve  as  an  acceptable  excuse  for  sacrificing  measurement 
excellence  and  utility. 
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In  determlnlntf  whether  or  not  a  measurement  a»  proach  fits,  it  is  important  to  ascertain 
that  the  following  qualities  are  present; 

o     validity,  reliability,  and  freedom  from  bias 

o     technical  soundness  and  absence  of  negative  side  effects 

o     relevance  to  the  intended  purpose,  subject  matter,  competency  statements, 

environment,  and  participant  population 
o     satiisfactory  scope,  depth,  and  coverage  of  pertinent  items 
o     appropriateness  of  content,  procedures,  reading,  language  and  math  levels 
o     clarity,  understandability,  and  completeness  of  instructions 
o     solidity  of  format 

o     convenience,  availability,  and  accessibility 

o     adaptability  to  project  settings 

o     timeliness,  applicability,  and  sufficiency  of  findings 

o  speed,  efficiency,  and  effectiveness  of  administration,  scoring,  and  interpre- 
tation of  data 

o  reasonableness  of  preparation  required  to  conduct  (i.e.,  most  localities  neither 
have  nor  can  afford  Ph.D.  psychometricians  to  conduct  their  participant 
measurement) 

o     acceptance  by  staff,  participants,  service  providers,  employers  and  other 

consumers,  and 
o     manageability  of  resource  requirements. 

An  SPA  ought  to  know  -  in  advance  and  in  detail  -  the  resource  requirements  for  a 
particular  variety  of  measurement  -  fiscal,  temporal,  spatial,  material,  personnel.  How 
much  does  it  cost?  How  long  does  it  talce  to  conduct?  How  much  room  is  required?  What 
equipment  is  needed?  What  number  of  staff  have  to  be  involved?  If  the  answer  to  any  of 
these  queries  poses  an  insurmountable  bari-ier,  the  approach  under  consideration  may  not 
be  the  best  one  to  use.  It  also  malces  sense  to  checlc  out  the  flexibility  of  the 
measurement  tool,  i.e.,  whether  the  tool  can  be  separated  into  sections  for  use  in  shorter 
sessions,  or  has  to  be  conducted  entirely  in  one  long  episode. 

In  loolcing  at  a  measurement  approach,  it  is  important  to  read  test  manuals,  instructions, 
users'  guides  -  everything  possible,  including  any  published  reviews  or  articles.  This  can 
help  potential  users  discover  the  statistics  used,  score  reporting  procedures,  potential 
measurement  error  or  misinterpretation  of  data,  and  inadequate  preparation  of  admini- 
strators. It  may  also  turn  up  some  instances  of  out-of-date  or  unfair  instruments,  and  the 


ERIC 
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overuse  of  particular  tests.  Abstracting  a  measurement  approach  can  help  put  it  into 
perspective.  One  method  for  ioing  this  (Figure  16)  appears  as  follows: 


Figure  16. 

Meaaurement  Approach  Abstract 

Title: 

Author: 

Availability: 
Publisher  — 
Cost  — 
ERIC  - 

Description: 

Purpose/Content  — 
Domain  — 

Competencies  Addressed  — 

Descriptors  (used  for  classification  of  tool) 

Number  of  Item?;  — 

Type  of  Item  (e.g.,  tsnie/false,  multiple  choice)  — 
Intended  Population  — 
Age/Grade  Level  — 

Forms  (number  of  forms  in  which  instrument  is  available) 

Example  Item: 

Administration: 
Time  — 

Response  Mode  ^ 
Scoring  — 

Test  Data: 
Validity  - 
Reliability  — 
Bias  — 

Comments: 

♦  ♦  ♦ 


"Who  scores"  is  a  most  relevant  question  where  performance-based  contracting  is  used, 
especially  with  the  strong  probability  of  paymeiil  pc^ints  hinging  on  the  attainment  of 
youth  employment  competencies. 

"What  scores"  is  the  more  appropriate  question  when  applied  to  computer 
managed/assisted  instruction. 

In  the  search  and  selection  process,  it  seems  only  fair  to  review  measurement  instruments 
in  a  competency  mode.  The  checklists  in  Displays  9  and  10  provide  good  examples  of  how 
this  might  be  done. 
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Practitioners  and  policy  makers  at  the  local  level  may,  on  occasion,  need  some  outside 
assistance  in  selecting  a  measurement  approach.  They  should  always  refer  to  the 
American  Psychological  Association  -  Joint  Technical  Standards  for  Educational  and 
Psychological  Testing  first  for  matters  of  technical  import.  If  quandaries  arise  which 
require  the  human  touch,  there  are  numerous  psychometrists,  educational  testing  and 
measurement  specialists,  and  consultants.  Should  an  outside  person  assist  an  SDA  by 
developing  a  measurement  approach,  the  format  in  Display  11  may  be  used  to  evaluate  the 
output  of  this  technical  assistance. 
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Display  9, 


Performance  Test  Cheeklist 


Direetions:  Indicate  with  a  check  whether  each  of  the  following  items  was  performed  at 
an  acceptable  or  unacceptable  level.  All  items  must  receive  an  acceptable  rating. 


Acceptable 

Unacceptable 

GENERAL  REQUIREMEKTS: 

1.  The  situation  or  task  is  appropriate  for  the  objective. 

2.  The  evaluation  device  is  appropriate  (checklist  or  rating 
scale). 

THE  CHECKLIST: 

3.  Space  is  provided  for  student's  name,  date,  evaluator's 
name,  etc* 

4.  Directions  are  clearly  written. 

5.  The  items  are  clearly  written  and  easy  to  interpret  by 
student  and  teacher. 

6.  The  items  are  arranged  in  the  sequence  in  which  they 
are  performed. 

7.  All  important  steps  of  the  process  are  included. 

8.  All  necessary  columns  for  evaluation  are  provided. 

9.  Space  is  provided  for  comments. 

THE  RATING  SCALE: 

10.  Space  is  provided  for  student's  name,  date,  evaluator's 
name,  etc. 

11.  Directions  are  clearly  written. 

12.  The  items  are  clearly  written  and  easy  to  interpret  by 
student  and  teacher. 

13.  The  rating  scale  contains  appropriate  choices  for  rating 
a  student's  work. 

14.  The  items  are  arranged  in  the  proper  sequence. 

15.  All  qualities  of  the  product,  as  implied  by  the  objective, 
are  included. 

16.  Space  is  provided  for  comments. 

(Source:  "How  to  Evaluate  Students  in  a  CBVE  Program,"  Maryland  State  Department  of 
Education,  1978,  p.  12) 


Display  10« 


Attitude  Aqgdagflmgjrit  Checklist 


Directions:  Indicate  with  a  check  whethei  each  of  the  following  items  was  performed  at  an 
acceptable  or  unacceptable  level.  All  items  (unless  not  applicable )  must  receive  an 
acceptable  rating* 


Acceptable 

Unacceptable 

N/A 

1.  There  is  space  for  student's  name,  date,  and 
evaluator's  name. 

2.  Directions  or  ratings  are  clearly  defined  or 
described. 

3.  All  items  are  stated  at  the  comprehension  level 

of  the  student 

4.  The  item  or  problem  is  stated  so  that  it  will 
i«pvpfi1  that  the  student  is  nrofirressinflr  tnwnrH 
achieving  the  objective. 

5.  The  items  (or  checklist  or  rating  scale)  are  in  a 
logical  sequence. 

6.  Acceptable  responses  are  identified. 

7.  Points  to  be  given  for  acceptable  responses  are 
specified. 

8.  For  an  oral  or  essay  exam  -  the  item  does  not 
require  a  simple  "yes"  or  "no"  answer. 

9.  An  appropriate  rating  is  used. 

ERIC 


(Source:  "How  to  Evaluate  Students  in  a  CBVE  Program,"  Maryland  State  Department  of 
Education,  1978,  p.  28) 


Display  11. 

"In  Re  T.A." 

1.  Were  specific  cornpetencies  selected?  How  were  they  selected? 

2.  Were  test  specifications  prepared,  including  item  formats,  appropriate  vocabulary 
and  number  of  test  items  per  competency? 

3.  Was  a  list  of  items  matched  to  competencies  developed? 

4.  Were  test  items  edited? 

5.  Was  the  content  validity  of  test  items  determined? 

—  were  content  specialists,  e.g.,  employer  representatives,  instructors  involved? 

—  were  student  response  data  collected? 

6.  Was  a  re-edit  of  test  items  performed? 

7.  Has  the  test  developer  ensured  that  the  test  does  not  violate  equal  employment 
opportunity  or  other  legislation,  court  decision  or  standards,  i.e..  Uniform  Guidelines 
on  Employee  Selection? 

8.  Were  the  following  steps  completed  while  assembling  the  test? 

—  determined  the  length; 

—  selected  the  test  items; 

—  identified  conditions  for  giving  the  test; 

~  prepared  directions  for  both  giving  and  taking  the  test; 
~  prepared  test  layout  and  test  booklet; 

—  prepared  scoring  key; 

—  prepared  answer  sheet. 

9.  Were  standards  set  for  interpreting  individual  performance? 

10.  Was  the  test  administered? 

11.  Were  reliability,  validity  and  norms  information  collected? 

12.  Were  a  user's  manual  and  a  technical  manual  prepared? 

(Source:  Benchmarking  and  Assessment;  An  Approach  to  Developing  Youth  Employment 
Competencies,  Gerri  Fiala,  June  7,  1982,  pp.  69-70) 

♦  ♦  ♦ 
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Any  measurement  approach  developed  should  be  periodically  reviewed  for  refinement  and 
updating,  especially  in  cases  where  there  are  changes  in  major  parts  of  the  program  —  like 
target  group  emphasis,  teaching  techniques,  overall  goals,  or  competencies  to  be  learned. 


In  setting  up  a  measurement  approach,  extra  care  should  be  taken  to  eliminate  factors 
which  would  cause  '^negative  test  behavior."  Many  young  people  already  have  a  history  of 
failure  by  their  mid-teens,  which  manifests  itself  in  test  phobia  —  tuning  out,  giving  up,  or 
turning  off.  These  young  people  frequently  lack  the  "test  wiseness"  of  their  older  peers. 
Their  fear,  refusal  to  try,  quick  discouragement,  and  low  self-esteem  are  fanned  by: 

o     directions  that  are  not  understood  either  in  written  or  oral  form 

o     instruments  with  reading  levels  that  are  simply  too  high 

o     item  content,  desigfned  for  children,  which  may  be  simple  enough  to  understand, 

but  uninteresting  or  insulting  (this  can  damage  motivation  to  perform),  and 
o     seeming  irrrJevancy  of  the  measurement  approach  to  their  daily  lives. 

Centralized  measurement  is  usually  preferable  to  decentralized  measurement,  with  the 
emphasis  being  similarity  in  approach  and  procedure,  not  necessarily  physical  occurrence 
in  a  single  place.  Methods  for  screening,  determining  need,  satisfying  entry  requirements, 
making  activity  and  site  assignments,  and  ascertaining  gain  should  be  comparable  —  if  not 
standardized  —  across  an  SDA.  Checking  participant  progress  at  intervals  may  not  be 
amenable  to  a  commonality  framework,  especially  in  localities  with  scattered  service 
providers  and  less  than  optimum  coordination.  Measurement  for  instructional  manage- 
ment has  varying  requisites  for  scope,  frequency,  intensity,  and  quickness  of  turnaround, 
depending  on  each  youth's  circumstances  and  the  nature  of  his/her  learning  progression. 

In  nearly  all  situations,  it  is  helpful  to  have  at  least  one  staff  person  with  expertise  in 
measurement  to  ensure  that  things  are  done  properly.  This  includes  linking  psychometric 
principles  with  program  pragmatics  -  working  with  counselors  and  instructors  to  make 
sure  that  appropriate  content  is  being  measured  and  that  participant  characteristics  are 
well  understood.  Such  interaction  is  even  more  important  given  the  increasing  use  of 
computers  in  measurement  and  teaching. 

In  a  growing  number  of  localities,  agencies  are  seeking  to  establish  coordinated  measure- 
ment approaches.  Doing  this  generally  requires  a  formal  or  informal  agreement  which 
specifies  the  rationale,  policy  and  procedural  guidelines,  roles  and  responsibilities,  and 
means  of  quality  control.  The  following  graphic  suggests  an  outline  for  such  a  venture. 
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Display  12. 

Format  for  Agreements 

1.  Introduction  or  statement  of  the  nature  of  the  agreement. 

2.  Purpose  and  goals. 

3.  Administrative  relationship. 

4.  Referral  procedures. 

5.  Service  provisions. 

6.  Financial  responsibilities. 

7.  Exchange  of  information. 

8.  Joint  community  relationship. 

9.  Functions  of  operating  personnel. 

10.  Statement  of  time,  duration  and  revision  of  the  agreement. 

(Source:  Strategies  for  Developing  a  Coordinated  Vocational  Assessment  Process  for 
Youth,  Vocational  Studies  Center  —  School  of  Education,  University  of  Wisconsin-Madison, 
March,  1983,  p.  59) 

«  «  * 

Such  a  coordinated  approach  can  benefit  service  providers  and  those  being  served.  It 
improves  communication  between  agencies  and  maximizes  services.  Measurement  results 
are  more  fully  incorporated  into  the  structure  of  each  youth*s  individual  training  or 
education  plan.  Measurement  results  may  also  be  better  used  in  assessing  what  each 
young  person  needs  to  learn,  and  then  in  serving  as  the  basis  for  evaluating  whether  these 
objectives  have  been  achieved. 

When  an  organization  moves  into  the  realm  of  measurement  and  testing,  it  encounters 
some  additional  concerns,  such  as  equal  employment  opportunity,  affirmative  action,  right 
to  privacy,  written  consent  for  disclosure,  and  related  legal  issues.  They  are  as  pivotal  in 
integrating  well  founded  measurement  approaches  with  the  institution  of  competency- 
based  employment  and  training  systems  as  are  answers  to  the  why,  what,  how,  who,  when, 
and  where  questions  previously  posed. 
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Findings  from  sound  measurement  approaches  can  b;.'  U!?^  1  as  vital  constituent  elements 
of: 

o  program  management  and  administration 

o  client  flow  coordination 

o  requests  for  proposals 

o  planning  and  funding 

o  performance-based  contracting 

o  monitoring 

o  performance  standards  incentive  awards 

o  project  modifications  and  revisions,  and 

o  corrective  action. 
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Creating  Anew 

There  are  those  who  will  want  to  develop  their  own  measurement  tools.  They  may 
consider  oral  and  written  questions  which  merdtsure  whether  people  have  acquired 
knowledge  or  can  apply  knowledge,  e.g.,  by  mentally  solving  a  problem.  Seems  simple 
enough,  until  the  time  comes  to  consider  the  advantages  and  limitations  of  various 
question  types:  multiple  choice,  true/false,  matching,  completion,  short  answer,  and 
essay.  The  graphic  on  the  following  page  shows'  20m e  of  the  "early"  concerns  in  doing  your 
own.  (See  Display  13.) 

After  digesting  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  different  varieties  of  questions, 
some  will  still  want  to  pursue  creation.  When  developing  written  or  oral  questions,  they 
should  be  able  to  answer  all  of  the  general  queries  in  Display  14  in  the  affirmative.  (See 
Display  14.) 

Assuming  that  the  inquiries  in  Display  14  are  handled  addquately,  those  still  wishing  to 
develop  their  own  question  and  answer  tools  move  on  to  more  in-depth  exercises.  They 
should  be  able  to  answer  all  of  the  more  specific  queries  that  follow  on  multiple  choice 
and  open-ended  questions  in  Display  15  with  the  same  unanimous  voice  of  affirmation. 
(See  Display  15.) 
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Display  13< 


Advantages  and  Limitations  of  Written  Test  Items 


Type  of 
Test  Item 


Advantages 


Limitations 


Multiple 

1. 

Eliminates  subjective  scoring. 

1. 

Is  difficult  to  write  good  items. 

Choice 

2. 

Reduces  guessing. 

2. 

Is  sometimes  hard  to  find  good 
options. 

o 

o* 

Is  versatile  —  can  be  used  to 
measure  recall  of  knowledge  or 
application  of  principles. 

o. 

Requires  longer  student  response 
time  than  true-false  items. 

True-False 

1. 

Allows  the  instructor  to  ask 

1. 

Encourages  student  guessing. 

questions  about  a  large  content 
area  in  a  short  amount  of 

2. 

Is  often  misused  to  test  unimpor- 

student time. 

tant  or  highly  specific  informa- 
tion. 

2.  Eliminates  subjective  scoring. 

3.  Is  a  realistic  task  for  many 
students  in  that  they  are  often 
asked  to  judge  the  truth  of  a 
statement  in  real  life. 


3.  Is  fairly  limited  to  recall  of 
information. 

4.  Is  difficult  to  construct  good> 
unambiguous  items. 


Matching 

1. 

Can  test  large  amount  of             1.  Is  often  difficult  to  develop  a 
factual  information  in  a  rela-            good  set  of  matching  items, 
tively  short  time. 

2. 

Eliminates  subjective  scoring. 

3. 

Is  useful  in  assessing  student's 
ability  to  match  words  with  defi- 
nitions, events  with  places,  con- 
cepts with  words  or  symbols,  etc. 

Completion  1. 


Reduces  the  chances  of  the 
student  guessing  the  correct 
response. 

2.  Is  relatively  easy  to  construct. 


1.  May  not  be  as  objective  to  score 
as  multiple  choice,  true-false,  or 
matching. 

2.  Is  limited  to  recall  of  informa- 
tion rather  than  application  of 
principles  in  new  situations. 


Short  Answer 
and  Essay 


1.  Is  relatively  easy  to  construct.  1. 

2.  Can  measure  more  types  of  2. 
complex  achievement. 

3.  Can  place  emphasis  on  larger 
units  of  instruction.  3. 

4.  Requires  the  student  to  organ-  4. 
ize  an  original  response. 

5.  Reduces  possibility  of  student 
guessing  correct  answer. 


Is  time-consuming  to  score. 

Limits  the  area  to  be  tested 
since  more  time  is  required  for 
each  student  response. 

Is  difficult  to  score  objectively. 

Confounds  the  student's  ability  to 
communicate  in  writing  with  the 
actual  ability  to  answer  the 
question. 


(Source:  "How  to  Evaluate  Students  in  a  CBVE  Program,"  Maryland  State  Department  of 
Education,  1978,  pp.  13—14) 
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Display  14. 

General  Criteria 

L     Have  I  avoided  using  items  that  are  presented  in  an  ambiguous  fashion? 

2.  Have  I  followed  standard  rules  of  punctuation  and  grammar  in  constructing  items? 

3.  Have  I  constructed  only  items  that  have  right  or  clearly  best  answers?* 

4.  Have  I  kept  the  reading  difficulty  of  test  items  low  enough  for  the  people  being 
tested? 

5.  Have  I  avoided  constructing  the  items  from  statements  taken  verbatim  from 
instructional  materials? 

6.  If  any  items  are  based  on  an  opinion  or  authority,  have  I  stated  whose  opinion  or  what 
authority? 

7.  Do  items  avoid  offering  clues  for  answering  other  questions? 

8.  Do  the  items  avoid  irrelevant  clues? 

9.  Have  I  avoided  making  any  items  overly  difficult  by  requiring  unnecessarily  exact  or 
difficult  operations? 

10.  Do  my  items  avoid  using  words  such  as  "always,"  "never,"  "none,"  "all?" 

11.  Have  I  avoided  trick  questions? 

12.  Have  I  checked  the  questions  with  other  knowledgeable  people  to  try  to  eliminate 
ambiguity,  technical  errors,  and  other  errors? 

13.  Do  the  questions  try  to  measure  only  a  single  idea? 

14.  Have  I  restricted  the  number  of  question  formats  in  the  measurement  instrument? 

15.  Were  the  most  "valid"  formats  used? 

16.  Have  I  grouped  questions  presented  in  the  same  format? 

17.  Do  the  correct  or  desired  answers  follow  essentially  a  random  pattern? 
^Applies  only  to  knowledge  tests. 

(Source:  Ready  to  Work,  Northwest  Regional  Educational  Laboratory,  August,  1981,  pp. 
51-52) 

♦  «  ♦ 
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Di^lay  15. 

Criteria  for  Multiple  Choice  Questions 

1.  Is  each  question  designed  to  measure  a  desired  competency? 

2.  Does  the  item  stem*  clearly  define  a  problem? 

3.  Have  I  included  as  much  of  the  item  in  the  stem  as  possible? 

4.  Have  I  avoided  irrelevant  material  in  the  item  stem? 

5.  Have  I  avoided  grammatical  clues  in  the  item  stem? 

6.  Have  I  kept  to  a  minimum  the  number  of  negatively  stated  item  stems? 

7.  If  the  negative  is  used  in  an  item  stem,  have  I  clearly  emphasized  it? 

8.  Is  there  one  correct  or  clearly  best  answer?** 

9.  Have  I  avoided  the  use  of  answers  such  as  "all  of  the  above"  and  "none  of  the  above?" 

10.  Have  I  made  sure  that  all  answers  are  grammatically  consistent  with  the  item  stem 
and  parallel  in  form? 

11.  Have  I  avoided  stating  the  correct  or  desired  answer  in  more  detail? 

12.  Have  I  made  sure  that  all  distractors***  represent  plausible  alternatives  to 
examinees  who  do  not  possess  the  skill  measured  by  the  item? 

13.  Have  I  avoided  including  two  answers  that  mean  tl^e  same,  such  that  both  can  be 
rejected? 

14.  Have  I  avoided  the  use  of  modifiers  like  "sometimes"  and  "usually"  in  the 
alternatives? 

15.  Have  I  made  sure  to  use  important  sounding  words  in  the  distractors  as  well  as  in  the 
correct  or  desired  answers? 

16.  Are  all  answers  the  same  level  of  complexity? 

17.  Have  I  made  the  answers  as  alike  in  style  as  possible? 

18.  Have  I  varied  the  length  of  the  correct  answer,  thereby  eliminating  length  as  a 
potential  clue? 

19.  Have  I  listed  answers  on  separate  lines,  beneath  each  other? 

20.  Do  I  have  sufficient  questions  (usually  at  least  three)  measuring  each  concept,  to 
ensure  reliable  results? 

21.  Have  I  used  new  material  for  the  students  in  formulating  problems  to  measure 
understanding  or  ability  to  apply  principles? 
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Criteria  for  Open-Ended  Questions 

1.  Are  these  types  of  questions  only  being  used  when  multiple  choice  ones  are 
inappropriate? 

2.  Are  the  questions  closely  matched  to  the  competencies  they  were  written  to 
measure? 

3.  Does  each  question  present  a  clear  task  to  the  student? 

4.  Is  there  sufficient  time  for  answering  questions? 

5.  Are  examinees  aware  of  the  time  limits? 

6.  Do  examinees  know  how  many  points  each  question  is  worth? 

7.  Is  new  and/or  interesting  material  used  in  the  questions? 

8.  Do  questions  start  with  words  or  phrases  such  as  "Compare,"  "Contrast,"  "Give  the 
reason  for,"  "Give  original  examples  of,"  "Explain  how,"  "Predict  what  would  happen 
if,"  "Criticize,"  etc.? 

9.  Has  an  "ideal"  answer  to  each  question  been  prepared  before  administering  the 
instrument? 

10.  Have  scoring  procedures  been  established  for  each  question? 

11.  Have  questions  been  avoided  which  can  be  answered  by  a  simple  "yes"  or  "no?" 

*   An  item  stem  is  the  part  of  the  question  or  statement  presented  prior  to  the  list  of 
alternative  answers. 

**  Applies  only  to  knowledge  tests. 

***  Term  used  to  refer  to  incorrect  answers. 

(Source:  Ready  to  Work,  Northwest  Regional  Educational  Laboratory,  August,  1981,  pp. 
52-53) 

«  «  « 
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There  are  those  who  will  want  to  do  their  own  checklists  and  rating  scales.  This  makes 
some  sense,  because  not  as  many  approaches  are  available  in  the  affective  and 
psychomotor  domains  as  there  are  in  the  cognitive.  Those  developing  their  own  checklists 
and  rating  scales  should  use  the  guide  in  Display  16  to  help  them  think  through  the 
undertaking  before  actually  making  the  attempt. 

Checklists  and  rating  scales  will  contain  explicit  criteria  for  measuring  participant 
performance,  if  constructed  properly.  Display  17  presents  points  to  remember  in 
developing  checklists  and  rating  scales. 

Display  16. 

Observation  and  Produet  Review  Development  Guide 
Stimulus  Description 

1.  What  form  will  the  situation  take? 

  a.    simulated  situation 

  b.    on-the-job  situation 

2.  What  specific  tasks  will  the  examinee  be  called  upon  to  do,  and  what  will  the 
instructions  be? 

3.  How  will  the  tasks  be  described  to  the  examinee? 

  a.    no  description  beyond  that  which  is  regularly  provided  as  part  of  the 

actual  work  environment 

  b.    written  description 

  c.    oral  description 

 d.    other  (specify)  

4.  Will  the  criteria  of  acceptable  performance  be  made  explicit  as  part  of  the  exercise? 

  a.  yes 

  b.  no 

Response  Description 

1.  What  is  to  be  evaluated? 

  a.    a  product 

  b.    a  process 

2.  How  much  evidence  of  proficiency  will  be  gathered? 

  a.    one  exercise,  one  time 

  b.    multiple  exercises,  one  time 

  c.    multiple  excercises,  over  a  period  of  time 
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3.    Will  the  examinee  be  aware  that  the  evaluation  is  taking  place? 

  a,  yes 

____    b,  no 


4,    Describe  the  actual  nature  of  the  desired  response. 

Scoring  Description 

1.    What  will  be  rated? 

  a,    overall  performance 

  b,    individual  components  of  performance 


2,    State  the  specific  scoring  criteria, 

3*     Who  will  do  the  rating? 

  a,  trainer/instructor 

  b,  supervisor 

  c,  peer 

  d,  subordinate 

  e.  self 

  f .  other  (specify)  


4*    Must  the  rater(s)  be  trained?  If  so,  by  whom  and  how? 

5,    How  will  the  rater  record  performance  ratings? 

  a,  checklist  of  attributes  present  or  absent 

  b.  rating  scale  of  degree  of  quality 

  c,  verbal  description' of  performance 

  d.  other  (specify)  


(Source;  Ready  to  Work,  Northwest  Regional  Educational  Laboratory,  August,  1981y  pp. 
42-43) 

«  4e 

Display  17. 

In  Developing  a  Checklist 

1.  Each  item  should  be  stated  simply  and  clearly  so  that  the  student,  teacher,  and/or 
employer  involved  in  the  evaluation  understands  what  is  expected. 

2.  The  items  should  be  the  important  parts  (critical  steps)  of  the  skill,  not  the  trivial 
points  that  are  common  knowledge  to  the  student. 

3.  The  sequence  of  the  items  should  be  the  same  as  the  sequence  of  steps  needed  to 
complete  the  task. 

4.  Items  that  should  be  included  on  a  checklist  are: 
a.    Student  name 
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b.    Date  of  observation 

Name     eii^alrator  and  title 
d*  Direc»tSons 

e.  Title  of  t-iiofK 

f.  The  list  of  items  or  steps  that  must  be  accomplished 

g.  Columns  for  Yes/No,  Accomplished/Not  Accomplished,  Acceptable/Unaccept- 
able, An  N/A  noluut-i  aay  be  needed  for  a  situation  where  an  item  may  not 
apply. 

h.  A  section  fc  lents  about  the  work. 

i.  If  students  are  to  use  the  checklist,  leave  columns  or  a  section  for  them  to 
evaluate  their  work. 

j.  If  ftv' quency  or  time  taken  to  perform  the  task  is  important,  a  column  needs  to 
be  provided  for  this  information. 

In  Developing  a  Rating  Scale 

1.  The  items  should  include  all  the  essential  criteria  necessary  to  have  a  satisfactory 
product. 

2.  The  items  should  be  broken  into  components  that  can  be  rated,  such  as  the  color, 
texture,  appearance,  and  flavor  of  a  baked  cake. 

3.  Each  component  listed  should  be  rated  according  to  how  close  it  comes  to  the  criteria 
specified  in  the  performance  objective. 

4.  The  overall  scale  should  be  clear,  simple,  and  easy  to  use  for  the  evaluator,  and 
should  provide  a  range  of  choices. 

5.  Items  that  should  be  included  on  a  rating  scale  are: 

a.  Student  name 

b.  Date  of  observation 

c.  Evaluator^s  name  and  title 

d.  Title  of  the  product  or  task  being  evaluated 

e.  Directions 

f.  The  list  of  items  or  components  that  will  be  rated 

g.  A  column  for  rating 

h.  A  section  for  comments 

i.  If  student  is  to  rate  the  work,  a  column  identical  to  the  one  that  the  evaluator 
will  use 

j.  An  N/A  column  may  be  needed  for  situations  where  a  particular  item  may  not 
apply  to  the  rating. 

(Source;  "How  to  Evaluate  Students  in  a  CBVE  Program,"  Maryland  State  Department  of 
Education,  1978,  pp.  5-6) 
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S.  EmployrMity  Deyeiopment  Plan 

The  employability  development  ^lan  (EDP)  is  a  written  document  which  highlights  an 
active  intervention  strategy  for  each  youth.  It  is  formulated  by  program  staff  interacting 
with  the  participant.  The  EPF  (also  known  as  individual  education  plan  and  individual 
training  plan)  identifies? 

o     where  the  enrollee  is  now  (assessment  results^  strengths^  possession  of  "ABC" 
competencies) 

o     where  he/she  wants  to  be  (interests/aptitudes,  short/long  range  goals  and 
objectives^  post  program  labor  market  status  sought) 

o     barriers  in  the  way  (assessment  results,  weaknesses,  lack  of  "XYZ"  competenc- 
ies) 

o     plan  of  action  to  overcome  obstacles  (acquiring  of  "XYZ"  competencies  through 
related  activities,  e  valuating  results  (competency  gains),  obtaining  employment). 

A  critical  element  in  competency-based  programming,  employability  development  plan- 
ning means  more  than  merely  completing  a  plan  in  mechanical  fashion.  It  means 
incorporating  assessment  data  concerning  needs  determination,  capacity  to  function  in 
various  activities  and  services,  and  suitability  of  placing  youth  in  certain  settings,  into  an 
holistic  process  which  (a)  plots  the  best  course  for  each  young  person's  participation,  and 
(b)  yields  a  high  return  on  investment  for  the  enrollee,  the  program,  and  the  community. 

In  order  for  an  SDA's  youth  employment  competency  system  to  meet  the  requirements  for 
being  considered  sufficiently  develop>ed»  it  must  contain  employability 
development/individual  education  plans  which  should  use  assessment  results  in  assigning 
enrollees  to  the  right  learning  activities  at  the  appropriate  sites.  Young  people  should  not 
be  placed  into  a  component  or  service  just  because  a  position  or  slot  is  open.  Matching 
should  always  precede  intra  progpram  placement.  Employability  planning  should  not  simply 
be  "lock-step"  by  the  numbers.  Intuition,  "gut  feeling,"  and  experience  all  play  a  part. 
The  point  is  to  combine  measurement  with  staff  and  participant  perceptions  to  produce 
the  best  plan  of  action  possible. 

The  development  of  an  EDP  requires  that  the  participant  and  a  program  staff  member  — 
usually  a  counselor  —  work  closely  together  to  determine  the  young  person's  present 
strengths  and  weaknesses  and  what  the  youth's  future  labor  market  preferences  and 
aspirations  are.  Some  of  this  data  comes  from  the  /icreening  and  assessment  stages,  while 
other  information  has  to  come  first  hand.  By  comparing  goals  and  objectives  with  existing 
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capabilities  (or  lack  thereof)^  personal  situation^  and  environmental  circumstances^  the 
two  parties  identify  present  barriers  to  future  success.  They  then  design  an  active 
strategy  to  surmount  these  obstacles  through  demarcation  of  learning  objectives  to  be 
achieved^  delineation  of  the  activities^  curricula^  or  training  modules  teaching  needed 
competencies^  and  the  steps  to  follow  in  finding  and  getting  the  desired  post  program 
labor  market  status.  Implementing  the  action  plan  involves  both  participant  and  counselor 
in  pursuing  mutually  agreed  upon  goals  through  mutually  arrived  at  methods.  It  thus 
makes  sense  for  both  to  clearly  understand  the  implications  of  their  commitments. 

An  enrollee  is  not  likely  to  know  much  about  the  program  or  what  his/her  concurrence 
with  the  plan  means.  The  counselor  ought  to  provide  the  young  person  with  factual 
information  that  will  enable  him/her  to  make  informed  decisions.  This  mirrors  the  focus 
of  employment  counseling  —  helping  youth  understand  themselves  and  be  aware  of  avail- 
able resources  and  alternatives  so  that  they  can  choose  a  viable  course  of  action  toward 
employment,  further  schooling,  military  service,  or  additional  training.  Young  people  will 
benefit  more  from  the  total  process  by  knowing  and  internalizing  the  purpose  of  the  EDP. 
They  ought  to  be  aware  of  what  they  are  doing,  and  why. 

The  steps  to  be  taken  in  carrying  out  the  EDP  should  be  jointly  decHed  upon,  fully 
understood,  and  accepted  by  the  youth  and  the  counselor.  This  way,  the  young  person  is 
given  the  opportunity  to  take  responsiblity  for  accomplishing  the  actions  set  forth  in  the 
plan,  thereby  increasing  the  chances  for  success. 

EDPs  should  always  be  written  for  the  benefit  of  the  participant  and  the  counselor  or 
other  staff  person  sharing  responsibility.  The  employability  c'revelopment  plan  is  a 
contract  covering  jointly  agreed  upon  tasks  to  be  performed  by  the  youth,  resources  and 
time  to  be  committed  by  the  counselor,  and  coordinated  efforts  to  be  expended  by  both  to 
(a)  meet  the  participant's  competency  needs  and  (b)  obtain  the  desired  post  program  labor 
market  objective.  In  the  case  of  special  needs  youth,  parents  should  also  be  involved. 

The  EDP  must  be  more  than  a  vague  listing  of  goals  —  it  is  a  precise  roadmap  for 
determining  and  remediating  problems,  identifying  competencies  to  be  attained,  and 
obtaining  employment.  It  can  be  a  meaningful  counseling  tool  to  help  enrollees  make 
realistic  career  decisions.  The  individualized  EDP  is  often  used  as  a  recording  mechanism 
to  track  participant  progress  by  listing  diagnosis  of  need,  action  steps  prescribed,  and 
results  of  treatment.  It  serves  as  a  management  "warning  light"  device  to  facilitate 
updates  and  revisions,  as  necessary. 
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Employability  development  plans  should  reflect  the  concept  that  employment  and  training 
programs  should  not  try  to  be  all  things  to  all  people.   EDPs  are  still  multidime^'s!  - 
and  to  be  optimally  functional,  ought  to  contain  the  information  found  in  Figure  IV. 


Figure  17. 


»»EDP  Data" 


A.  Present  Circumstances: 


Intake/ 
Eligibility 

(as  appropriate) 


Personal/ 
Environmental 

food/clothing/housing 
health 

transportation 
family  support 
child  care 
disabilities 
criminal  record 
welfare 

personal  adjustment 
financial 
(if  in-school,  any 
scheduling  conflicts) 


Background 
work 

education 

training 

community 

involvement 
avocations 
hobbies 
credentials 


Competencies 
Already 
Possessed 

relevant  to  program 
offerings  and  requi- 
sites for  entry  to 
certain  components 
and  activities 


Interests/ 
Aptitudes 

preferences 
potential 


B.  Future  Labor  Market  Goals; 

Employment     Apprenticeship       Military  Service      Further  Schooling    Non-Title  II  Training 

(Both  short  and  long  term,  as  appropriate,  with  a  particular  objective  selected  for  post  program 
focus.)  ^ 


C.  Barriers  to  Desired  Post  Progrg^^  status; 
Skills  Knowledge  Attitudes 


Behavior 


(Identified  as  deficits  in  assessment,  and  related  to  future  goal). 


D.  Intervention  Strategy; 


Activity 
Assignment(s) 


Site 
Ass:gnment(s) 


(Matches  in  both  made  pursuant  to 
facilitating  competency  acquisition  needed 
for  obtaining  post  program  labor  market 
status.) 


Status 
Acquisition  Steps 

supportive  services 
needs-based  payments 
job  development 


Other 


(from  Personal/Environ- 
mental and  Background) 


Ancillary 
Factora 


(Notation  of  projected  site 
contact  and  post  program 
follow-up  requirements, 
general  timeframes,  esti- 
mated costs,  and  resources 
to  be  consumed  based  on 
planned  units  of  service.) 
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The  following  are  suggested  criteria  ifor  the  development  and  maintenance  of  EPFs  in 
order  to  comply  with  the  rec^ufroments  of  a  sufficiently  developed  youth  employment 
competency  system; 

o  written  EDPs  that  are  mutually  formulated  —  as  a  contract  —  between  the 
progp[*am  (usually  represented  by  a  counselor)  and  the  participant,  and  signed  by 
each  party. 

o  information  on  enrollee  competency  needs  to  justify  activity  and  site  assigfn- 
mentsj  no  positive  terminations  for  the  attainment  of  youth  employment  compe- 
tencies will  be  accepted  if  need  is  not  ascertained  through  the  EDP  process.  (If 
a  competency  deficiency  is  identified  later  in  the  program,  the  EDP  should  be 
updated. ) 

o  rationale  explaining  choice  of  particular  curricula,  training  modules,  services, 
and  project  settings/contractors. 

o     copy  of  EDP  given  to  participant,  and  parents  where  appropriate. 

o     original  EDP  and  all  revisions  kept  in  youth's  permanent  file, 

o  employability  development/individual  education-training  plan  process  com- 
mences within  fifteen  working  days  from  the  date  of  enrollment. 

o  review  of  EDP  by  program  staff  and  participant  at  least  once  every  three 
months,  with  modifications  made  as  needed. 

Many  programs  will  only  have  to  add  a  competency  page  to  their  existing  EDPs  to  c&t<*h 
up.  An  example  of  this  type  of  situation  can  be  ^een  in  Display  18,  which  comes  from 
a  curriculum  designed  by  MDC,  Inc. 

Display  IS  shows  a  comprehensive  EDP  format  that  was  prepared  •ro>-  ihe  City  of  Los 
Angeles  by  Brandeis  University.  The  appendix  for  this  chapter  ccn'^.j:  un  uKSiTipi^  of  a 
good  EDP  —  from  a  bygone  era  —which  would  need  just  a  little  'r.icrmatting  (end  Wite- 
outi  to  make  it  ready  for  use  in  JTPA. 
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Display  18. 

B08/»)P  (81) 


Participant's  Nams, 
Address  t 

Ago :  


BPUOYABILITY/EDUCATIONAL  DEVELCIW  PUtfi 

——————— floo«  No. 

 Phono  Ko. 


 Saxi    {  )  Male  (  )  Female 

Enrollment  Date:  /   .     /  Developmental  Datei 


I.    EMPLOYABIIiITY  READINESS  ASSESSMENT 
A.    Educational  History:^  


B.    Employment  History: 


C.  Testing: 

Date 

Type  Administered 


Results 


Employment/Educational  Goals: 
EMPLOYMENT 


Present- 


Future 


Presjcnt 


EDUCATIONAL 


Future 


£     Other  Factors  (related  to  Employment/Educational  Goals) : 
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XX.  CMPXX)VMEtlT/EDUCATZONAL/BlUUaEI^ 


Specific  Problemfl 


Basic  •ducAtion 
(  )  Lack  A  H.S,  Dlploma/GED 

)  Z#acIC9  vocational  akilla 
(^)  Lacks  enployxnent  exporienc(^ 
(    )  Transportation 

)  Xi69al  problems 

(  )  Health 

C    )  Housing 
C    )  Child  CMC 
C    )  Marital  problems 
(_J  Other 


III.  SPECIFIC  E^!PLOYMEOT  A^D  TRAINING/SDOCATm^AL  GOAI.(S) 


IV.  ACTION  STEPS  TO  MEET  GOAL(S) 
Steps  


Beginning  Date        Ending  Date 


V.  STATEMENT  OF  DWDER5TANDING 

This  individualised  Eiaployability/Sducational  Development  Pleui  has  been  developed 

in  mut\ial  coopeiiLatlom  and  agreeicent  wi^  one  of  the  main  purposes  being  to*  transition 

from,  this  program  into  en^loymant. 


Enrollee  signature! 

Agency  Representative 
Signatmre:   


Datet 


Datet 


VI.  PEMODIC  REVIEW 


Review  Date(g) 


CcnsRents 
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Display  19. 


CITY       OF       LOS  ANGELES 

PILOT  YOUTH  COMPETENCY  SYSTEM 
EHPLOYADXLITY  AND  EDUCATION  DEVELOPMENT  PLAN 

<EEDP> 

DRAFT 


SECTION  I      Participant  Background 

1.  Nanitt  18.  Social  Svcurity  #    13.  Date  of  Application 

I  I 


4.  MdrMB 


15.  Tsl«phon«  No. 

I 


I  

1&.  Date  of  Birth/Pgo 
I 


7.  S«N      IB.  Ethnic  Group  19.  Target  Group  1 10a.  Educational  Status 
I                            I  I 

b.  Name  of  School  (current  or  last)     Ic.  Grade  Id.  Major  Course  of  Study 

I  I 


o.  Academic  Standing 


If.  Educational  Goals 


11.  Personal /Vocational  Skills  and  Hobbies 


12.  Work  Experience 

Type  of  Work  Employer 


Duration 


Reason  for  Leaving 


13.  Personal  Background 

Transportation    Dependents   

Driver's  License    Language  Barriers 

Physical  Restrictions    Other   ^  ^  

lA.  Employroent  Goal 


IS.  Perceived  Barriers  To  Vocational/Occupational  Goals 


Date 


Counselor 
.81 
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SECTION  II      Competency  Assessment  and  Measurement 

atB8:Bs:s=ssaxsss:s=:s:as:s&a=aa==s:s:r:rssi3s;sn=ic=sc3sasaaBa=aa==s= 

ENTRY  fiSSEBSMENT    Results  and  Comments 
Mastery  Test  <s) : 


Date  of  Assessment 


Standardized  Test (s) : 


MID  POINT  ASSESSMENT  Results  and  Comments 
Mastery  Test  is)  t 


Date  of  Assessment 


Standardized  Test <s) s 


nXIT  ASSESSMENT  Results  and  Comments 
Mastery  Tefet (s) : 


Date  of  Assessment 


Standardized  Test (s) : 


SECTION  III      Summary  of  Employment  Training  Needs 


TRAINING 

11  Basic  Education  Skills  Remediation 

C3  Reading 

C3  l^'-iting 

C3  Arithmetic 
C3  GED,  High  School  Diploma 
C3  Work  Site  Training 
C3  Pre-employment  Skills 
C3  Work  Maturity  Skills 
C3  Work  Experience 
C3  Vocational  Training 
CD  Health  Care 

C3  PIC  Certification  of  Ewployabi 1 ity 
C3  Other 


B.   SUPPORT  SERVICES 

11  Transportation 

11  Child  care 

C]  Family  Planning 

11  Residential 

11  Medical   (including  nutvntional) 

11  Other 
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SECTION  XV      IndividualiTQd  Training  Plan 

BaB«3S3aasBmMaaaniBnRBansanHBMMMarinHB»nHHiaB«aiKssaMnHBaHnivaiBaaaa8saEs=ssscsaBa 

EMPLOYMENT  GOQLi    Mhat  you  want  to  do  and  when  you  want  to  do  it 


PRESCRIBED  EMPLOYMENT  QND  TRAINING  SERVICESi 


SERVICE 

11  Basic  Education  Skills  Remediation 

12  Reading 

C3  Writing 

n  hrithmatic 
n  GEO,  High  School  Diploma 
n  Worksite  Training 
il  Pre-employment  Skills 
n  Work  Maturity  Skills 
i1  Work  Enperience 
tl  Vocational  Training 
11  Health  Care 

il  PIC  Certification  of  Employability 
n  Other   


How  you  will  prepare  for  it 

SCHEDULED  COMPETENCY 
PROV I DER  DU  RQT I ON  GOAL 


SUPPORT  SERVICES  MADE  AVAILABLE:  What 

SERVICE 
tl  Transport a ion 
tl  Child  Care 
C::i  Family  Planning 
11  Residential 

11  Medical  (including  nutritional) 
C3  Other   


kind  of  extra  help  we  can  provide 

SCHEDULED 
PROVIDER  DURATION 


SECTION  V     Transfer  and  Completion  Record 

=ssssass=ssss=saasBsassasBasasBSSBBS!SBSiKS:3ss:a=sa:SBs&iB&BSKBsssBsssas3B=&=sB0=&assssr:s3=3BSCc 

PROGRAM  TRANSFER 


DATE 


REASON 


SERVICE/PROVIDER 


I  1 
I  I 
t  I 


PROGRAM  COMPLETION/TERMINATION 

DATE  TOTAL  TRAINING  HOURS  INVESTED  REASON 


I  1 
I  I 
I  I 
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SECTION  VI     Employability  Cofnp«t»nci«ft  RecognizAd  by  the 
Lou  Ona©l*B  Privata  Industry  Council 

SUMMftRY  OF  INDIVlDUfiL  fiCHIGVfclMENT  RECORD 

Key  to  Achievement  Record 
[■^3  Tested  Through  Ch3  Mastered  as  Result  of  Training 

C/3Working  On,  fissigned  C  3  Not  Assigned  or  Offered 


I  1.  PRE-EMPLOYMENT  SKILLS:  Career  planning  and  job  preparation  through  classroom 
t  training 

I  tC-f^  Ch3  indicates  complete  and  acceptable  product  or  mastery  test  in  participant 
I  file 


1.1.  Formal  assessment  of  capabilities  and  interests 

1.2.  Development  of  career/training  plan 

1-3.  Preparation  of  full  personal  budget /money 
management  plan 

1.4.  Demonstrated  job  search  skills 

1.5.  Preparation  of  resume/ career  passport  package 

1.6.  Preparation  of  job  applications 

1.7.  Demonstration  of  successful  job  interview 


DOTE 

STARTED  COMPLETED 


I  8.  BftSIC  EDUCftTION  SKILLS:  Employment  related  reading,  writing,  computation  ' 
I  Z-^l  ChI  indicates  complete  and  acceptable  mastery  tests  in  participant  file 


2.1.  Basic  level  (Grade  5  equivalent) 

Reading 
Writing 
Computation 

2.2.  Intermediate  (Grade  6  equivalent) 

Reading 
Writing 
Computation 

2.3.  Advanced '(GED,  M.S.  diploma  equivalent) 

Reading 

Writing 

Computation 

or 

GED 

H. S,  diploma 
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lECTION  VI  (Continued)      Employabil ity  Compet«nci«B  Racognizffd  by  the 

Lob  Angolea  Private  Inv^untry  Council 

3.  WORK  MfiTURlTY  SKILLSi    Work  habits,  attitudes,  behavior  and  w^iUs  I 
#Cx3  indicates  participant  has  achieved  a  rating  of  satisfactory  or  better  I 
on  detailed  performance  appraisal.     Pppraisals  all  on  file.  t 


1  DPTES 

OF  1 

#MflSTERY 

1  PERFORMRNCE 

PPPRAI5AL 

STATUS 

i.  1. 


.5. 


.6. 


Demonstrated  positive  work  attitudes  and  habits 

Review  Session  1 

Review  Session  S 

Review  Session  3 

Reviow  Session  4 

Review  Session  5 

Review  Session  6 
Demonstrated  appropriate  personal  appearance 

Review  Session  1 

Review  Session  S 

Review  Session  3 

Review  Session  4 

Review  Session  5 

Review  Session  6 
Demonstrated  worksite/ classroom  dependability 

Review  Session  1 

Review  Session  & 

Rdview  Session  3 

Review  Session  ,4 

Review  Session  5 

Review  Session  6 
Demonstrated  i;?ffective  working  relationships  with 
peers 

Review  Session  1 

Review  Session  & 

Review  Session  3 

Review  Session  A 

Review  Session  5 

Review  Session  6 
D(^r.ionstrated  effective  working  relatiov^ships  with 
supervisor/authority 

Review  Session  1 

Review  Session  2 

Review  Session  3 

Review  Session  4 

Review  Session  5 

Review  Sr-^sion  6 
Successfully  operataes  jo.^  related  equipment/ 
mach  i  nery 

Review  Session  1 
Review  Session  S 
Review  Session  3 
Review  Session  4 
Review  Session  5 
Review  Session  6 
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SECTION  \/l  (Continuvd)      Employabillty  Cornpetancios  Recognized  by  the 

Loft  AngelM  Private  Industry  Council 


I  4.  JOB  SPECIFIC  SKILLSi    Specific  vocational  ttkiUe  required  to  reach  individual  I 

4  employment  goal  I 

I  #C'f]  Cx]  indicates  complete  and  acceptable  product  or  mastery  test  in  participant  I 

I  file  I 


COMPETENCY  fiREfii 


SPECIFIC  SKILL 

1  DOTE 

1  STARTED     1  COMPLETED 

#MflSTERY 
STRTUS 

C  ] 

4.2. 

i  ] 

4.3. 

C  ] 

4.4. 

C  ] 

4.S. 

C  ] 

4.6 

C  ] 

COMPETENCY  fiREfii 


4.1. 
4.2. 
4.3. 
4.4. 
4.5. 
4.6 
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SECTION  VII      Participant  Follow-up  and  Counseling  Notes 
DOTE  I  INFORMOTION 
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SECTION  VII  (Continued)      Participant  FoUow-up  and  Counseling  Notes 


ssBaavaBms:sissnESBna;assBBcrssaa3BamBsieinaMBB« 


BCiBiKaBB&BBBei=Eas3a8tasB=B3socaxBssssaas==s=SBSssis 

INFQRMfiTIQN 
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fj.  Curriculau  Training  Modulesy  and  Behavior  Modif  leation  Approaches 
A>  Concept  —  Youth  employment  competencies  are  developed  and  recognized  by  the  PIC. 
Assessment  of  participants  shows  what  learning  needs  they  have.  The  employability 
development  plan  charts  a  course  to  remedy  deficiencies.  Interval  progress  cheeking 
denotes  advancement.  Evaluation  indicates  gain  through  participation  in  the  program. 
What  addresses  PIC  competencies  with  which  enrollees  have  problems^  causes  growth  to 
occur,  and  enables  achievement  to  be  recorded  and  rewarded?  The  core  of  a  program, 
however,  is  that  part  where  teaching  and  learning  take  place  —  the  curricula,  the  training 
modules,  the  behavior  modification  components.  These  are  the  means  through  which  the 
treatment  —  diagnosed  as  necessary  in  assessment  and  prescribed  as  a  remedy  in  the 
ED?  —  is  actualized  and  brought  to  fruition. 

In  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  sufficientjy  developed  youth  employment 
competency  system»  there  must  be  focused  curricula,  training  modules,  or  behavior 
modification  components  which  teach  the  employment  competencies  in  which  youth  are 
found  to  be  deficient.  "Teach"  to  some  will  connote  the  highly  technical  or  esoteric.  This 
is  a  misconception,  Tnose  who  enable  young  people  to  learn  are  teachers.  The  ranks  of 
teachers  include: 

o     classrocin  skills  trainers 

o     community  resource  persons  showing  youth  how  to  act  in  an  interview 
o     OJT  employers 
o     reading  instructors 

0     youth  tryout  employment  site  supervisors 
o     job  search  counselors. 

All  of  these  people  are  involved  in  making  program  activities  and  services  —  and  their 
formal/informal  means  of  instruction  —  relevant  to  helping  youth  achieve  the  competen- 
cies they  need  to  successfully  enter  the  labor  market. 

Realistically,  the  design  and  implementation  of  program  components  are  not  held  in 
abeyance  until  after  competencies  are  formulated  and  young  people  are  brought  into  the 
program.  The  causal  chain  is  rarely  that  neat.  However,  the  development  and  institution 
of  youth  employment  corr  petencies  ought  not  hinge  totally  on  the  (present)  existence  of 
particular  project  offering  either.  Some  congruent  and  functional  relationships  —  a 
balancing  effect  —  should  exist  between  client  characteristics,  program  services,  local 
labor  market  factors,  results  sought,  the  SDA's  operational  configuration,  and  teaching 
modalities  used. 
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Youth  employment  competencies  must  be  accounted  for  in  eurrieulum  formulation,  lesson 
planning,  instructional  formats^  and  selection  of  material*  Those  at  program  sites  must 
map  out  how  best  to  assist  youth  in  attaining  occupationd  skills,  readino'  and  math 
proficiency,  good  workplace  habits,  and  job  hunting  expertise. 

Youth  programs  seek  to  improve  the  evnployability  and  employment  prospects  of  enroll- 
ees.  As  young  people  grow,  they  pass  through  various  learning  stages  and  phases  of  labor 
market  participation.  Intervening  in  this  process  requires  a  developmental  perspective 
encompassing  prevocatior^al  preparation,  formative  job  exploration  and  experience,  train- 
ing and  remediation,  and  unsubsidized  career  entry  work.  Growth  in  these  different  areas 
can  occur  simultaneously.  The  key  is  to  translate  understanding  into  action  and 
knowledge  into  behavior  by  providing  the  appropriate  services  to  the  right  participants  at 
the  proper  time. 

Research  and  experience  have  shown  that  the  most  effective  way  to  nurture  and  facilitate 
enroUee  advancement  in  an  employment  and  training  program  is  to  provide  yo^^.th  with  an 
incubation  period  and  then  a  progression  of  sequential  activities  and  services  with  ever 
increasing  degrees  of  diffi<Sulty.  Input  is  usually  related  to  output  -  improper  worksite 
behavior  built  up  over  a  period  of  years  is  generally  not  "corrected"  by  a  two  week 
intervention  effort,  not  with  any  lasting  benefit.  A  young  person  usually  d  jss  not  become 
familiar  enough  with  or  functionally  proficient  in  the  workings  of  the  labor  market  in 
three  days,  at  least  not  starting  from  the  level  of  need  representative  of  those  historically 
served  in  such  programs. 

An  approach  such  as  the  hierarchy  of  career  development  (HCD),  yf^^^i^h  offers  a 
comprehensive,  long-term  range  of  components  and  activities  capable  of  making  young 
people  employable  and  job  ready,  can  be  extremely  effective  in  preparing  participants  to 
enter/re-enter  the  world  of  work.  A  number  of  successful  programs  hcsve  embraced  HCD, 
developed:  by  Oettin^j,  Cole,  and  Miller  and  explained  in  their  1974  work  Hierarchy  of 
Career  Development.  The  foremost  practitioner  of  HCD  is  the  Greater  Peninsuia  Job 
Training  Consortium  in  Hampton,  Virgfinia.  This  S])A  has  established  HCD*s  sixteen 
stages/levels  in  a  step-by-step  learning  progression,  with  p»-ojects  organized  on  that  basis, 
and  youth  employment  competencies  tied  to  the  various  plateaus.  For  an  in-deptli 
explanation  of  the  hierarchy  of  career  development,  see  the  appendix  section  keyed  to 
this  chapter. 
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B.  Praettee  —  An  overall  learning  approach  comprises  a  group  of  activities,  services,  and 
courses  that,  operating  collectively,  are  expected  to  achieve  a  well-def  ir  ed  set  of  broads- 
based  goals  and  related  specific  objective  •  for  an  Identifiable  populatior^  often  within  a 
certain  time  frame,  by  providing  a  balanc *  menu  of  offering. 

To  operate  a  well  founded  competency-based  program  it  is  necessary  to  delineate  —  in 
writing  —  the  designated  purpose  and  operational  particulars  of  each  significant  subpart  of 
a  learning  approach*  These  segments  are  variously  called  activities,  services,  and  courses, 
and  are  delivered  through  curricula,  training  modules,  behavior  modification  components, 
and  other  vehicles.  The  structure,  sequence,  and  process  of  delivery  o?aght  to  constitute  a 
group  of  individual  parts  that  have  carefully  designed  interrelationships;  and  function  aa  a 
whole. 

The  means  of  describing  such  learning  strategies  are  numerous  and  varied,  depending  on 
the  scope  involved  —  catalogue,  syllabus,  course  outline,  curriculum  guide.  Some  SDAs 
offer  everything  by  "activity  only,"  e.g.,  a  classroom  training  course  in  automotive 
mechanics  can  only  be  taken  in  its  entirety.  Others  may  operate  on  a  modular  basis, 
letting  a  young  person  work  on  only  that  portion  of  an  occupational  skill  in  which  he/she  is 
weak,  e.g.,  "turning  the  drums"  is  the  last  thing  a  youth  has  to  learn  before  being  certified 
as  a  brake  specialist. 

In  either  example,  the  program  needs  to  be  grounded  in  a  competency-based  mode,  and 
tied  to  the  competencies  to  be  taught  and  measured.  The  organizing  tool  for  this  is  the 
curriculum  guide. 

Curriculum  guides  contain  a  description  of  the  activities,  services,  courses,  curricula, 
modules,  and  components  offered  in  relation  to  competencies  which  must  h<?  achieved. 
The  genera,  description  is  broken  down  into  more  specific  lesson  and  unit  plens  which 
contain  major  and  minor  groupings  of  content,  so  linked  because  of  similar  nature  and 
ease  of  learning.  The  curriculum  guide  descriptions,  lesson  plans,  and  unit  plans  explain 
what  is  to  be  taught/learned  —  the  subject  matter. 

The  rest  of  the  curriculum  guide  covers  instructional  formats,,  teaching  aids  and 
materials,  and  participant  actions  —  how  the  topic  will  be  taught/learned,  and  in  which 
order.  These  items  include  the  different  methods  and  techniques  used  to  facilitate 
learning,  and  the  chances  young  people  will  have  to  practice  applying  the  skills, 
knowledge,  attitudes,  and  behaviors  appropriate  for  them.    The  mosaic  ranges  from 
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teacher-centered  lecture  to  learner-centered  automated  mechanisms  such  as  computer 
assisted/managed  instruction. 

Learning  approaches  feature  the  functional  acquisition  of  youth  employ  .nent  competen- 
cies in  a  performance-based  format,  with  distinctive  ways  of  measuring  achievement  in 
cognitive,  affective,  and  psychomotor  domains.  Curriculum  guides  should  reflect  consid- 
eration of  enrollees*  needs,  and  provide  the  intervention  assistance  necessary  to  enable 
participants  to  demonstrate  desired  competencies,  sometimes  in  a  way  that  integrates 
capacities  from  all  three  domains. 

Tha  development  and  implementation  of  competency-based  efforts  assures  that  those 
youth  found  successful  can  perform  according  to  specifications  required  in  the  labor 
market.  It  also  assures  that  taaching/learning  is  relevant.  The  systems  approach  is  a 
logical  and  integrated  combination  of  resources  and  procedures  to  accomplish  a  specified 
purpose.  For  the  most  part,  the  idea  is  not  new,  btit  doing  it  certainly  seems  to  be. 

There  needs  to  be  a  growing  awareness  that  people  have  different  learning  stvles  and 
perceptual  capacities.  Some  learn  best  through  visual  perception  (reading/viewing), 
others  through  aural  perception  (listening),  and  still  others  through  manipulation  (doing 
things).  Youth  must  be  tRUght  how  to  learn.  The  following  lesson  from  the  Nevada  State 
Department  of  Human  Resources  Job  Club  Manual  makes  the  case  rather  well.  This 
particular  manual  is  for  the  learning  disabled,  but  the  points  made  apply  loudly  and 
strongly  across  the  board. 
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Display  20« 


THE  JOB  CLUB 
WHAT  HAVK  YOU  LEARNED?  HOW? 

Your  Instructor  has  been  helping  you  learn  how  to  learn,  learn  how  to  adapt  yourself  to 
your  learning  disability,  You*ve  been  shown  that  we  learn: 

1%  through  taste 
1,5%  throup.h  touch 
3.5%  through  smell 

11%  through  hearing 

83%  through  sight 

As  a  typical  learning  animal,  you  can  see  how  your  learning  disability,  whatever  it  is,  can 
affect  what  and  how  you  learn  anything.  You  have  also  learned  that,  as  a  learning  animal, 
we  retain: 

10%  of  what  v/e  read 

2G%  of  what  we  hear 

30%  of  what  we  see 

50%  of  what  wo  both  see  and  hear 

80%  of  what  we  say 

90%  of  what  we  say  as  we  do  a  thing  and  experience  it. 

ASSIGNMENT: 

As  your  next  to  last  assigninent  in  the  Job  Club,  examine  your  new  job  and  write  down  the 
best  way  for  your  new  supervisor  to  train  you  for  the  job.  Describe  the  job  as  well  as  you 
have*  to  so  the  Job  Club  Instructor  can  help  you  rehearse  what  yoii  need  to  explain  to  your 
new  supervisor.  Then  you  can  learn  as  fast  and  as  well  as  you  possibly  can  the  demands  of 
your  new  job. 

Good  luck! 

♦  ♦  ♦ 


Many  states  have  cited  tue  importance  of  curricula,  as  well  as  related  activities  and 
services.  The  State  of  Texas  requires  that  in  "the  pre-employment/work  maturity  area, 
the  competencies  must  together  constitute  a  complete  curriculum  which,  if  successfully 
completed,  will  help  prepare  a  participant  for  entry-level  employment."  (p.  7) 

The  challenge  comes  in  determining  what  particular  teaching/learning  tools  from  the  wide 
array  available  are  suitable  —  by  adoption  or  adaptation  —  to  the  requirements  of  certain 
enrollee  groups  as  they  seek  to  acquire  competencies  in  one,  some,  or  all  of  the  areas. 
The  choices  can  be  made  from  among  the  following,  which  constitute  —  at  best  —  very 
partial  listings  of  general  activities/services,  and  specific  instructional  formats: 
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Aettvities/Servlces 

o     skills  training  —  on-the-job,  vestibule,  tailbred/eustomized,  institutional,  class- 
room, less-than-class/individual  referral 
o     tryout  employment 
o     work  experience 
o  internship 

o     cooperative-distributive  education 
o     vocational  exploration 

o     GED/academic  classroom/basic  education  remediation 

o     Engflish-as-a-Second-Language/Standard  English-as-a-Second-Dialect 

o     job  search  workshops/job  clubs 

o  blocks  of  sessions  on:  proper  work  habits,  attitudes,  and  behavior  patterns;  world 
of  work  awareness;  labor  market  knowledge;  occupational  information;  values 
clarification;  career  decision  making;  assertiveness;  motivation;  coping;  inter- 
personal relations 

o     counseling  and  guidance 

o     90  day  follow-up  assistance. 

Instructional  Formats 

o     lecture/didactic/verbal  presentation 

o     discussion/interaction/question  and  answer/give  and  take 

o     drul  and  practice 

o     independent  learning-self  instruction/peer  to  peer/full-partial  size  class/guest 

speakers-panelists/teacher-supervisor 
o     one-on-one/small  group  process/large  group  process  (with  groups  having  a  leader 

or  not) 

o     computer  assisted-managed  instruction/audiovisual/ media 

o     paper-pencil/texts/printed  materials/worksheets-workbooks/handouts 

o     problem  solving  exercises/games/puzzles/brainstorming 

o     utilization  of  props/mock  ups/equipment/machines 

o     modeling/mirroring/role  playing/demonstration 

o  simulation/"laboratory"/tours/observation/shadowing 

o     hands  on/experiential/work  crew 

o     real  world  participation/site  rotation/community  involvement. 

Understanding  how  activities  and  services  interrelate  with  instructional  formats  helps 
program  operators  decide  when  and  if  to  teach  basic  education  through  the  use  of 
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con«puters.  If  the  fe?ur  of  advanced  learning  technology  is  not  rampant  in  an  SDA,  and  the 
hardv;are  and  software  can  be  accessed  with  minimal  resource  drain,  the  idea  seems  to  be 
a  good  one.  Generally,  80  —  100  hours  of  computer  instruction  can  produce  an  average 
one  grade  level  gain  for  participants  in  reading  and  math. 

The  operative  principles  of  a  learning  approach  are  often  key  factors  in  overall 
effectiveness.  A  foous  on  mastery  learning  over  minimum  competency  testing  means  that 
youth  will  be  encouraged  to  go  as  far  as  possible,  rather  than  simply  stopping  at  the  lower 
level  of  acceptable  performance  in  demonstrating  the  acquisition  of  youth  employment 
competencies. 

The  question  of  standardized  or  individualized  proc^amming  arist^s  constantly,  often  with 
a  fair  amount  of  misunderstanding  of  *'what  the  other  person  means."  Not  many  localities 
have  the  wherewithal  to  run  true  individualized  programs  —  across  competency  areas  —  in 
which  each  young  person:  (1)  has  separate  competencies  developed  specifically  for 
him/hor,  (2)  learns  either  from  activities  and  components,  that  seem  to  be  created  for 
ea^h  enrollee's  own  situation  or  from  services  that  are  purchased  from  local  vendors  on  a 
per  slot,  as  needed  basis,  and  (3)  moves  at  his/her  own  speed  toward  end  of  program  ad 
hoc  evaluation  procedures.  On  the  other  hand,  not  many  SDAs  would  want  to  operate  a 
true  standardized  program  which  has  everybody  learning  the  same  things  in  the  same  way 
through  the  same  means  at  the  same  time. 

Many  programs  are  standardized  to  the  extent  that  they  teach  the  same  competencies 
through  a  fairly  finite  set  of  offerings  and  determine  gain  by  the  same  means.  Hov/ever, 
they  are  individualized  in  the  sense  that  each  young  person  tries  to  attain  only  those 
competencies  in  which  he/she  is  deficient.  Every  youth  in  these  programs  is  placed  in  the 
services  and  sites  most  suitable  —  from  among  those  available  —  to  his/her  needs  and 
characteristics.  The  participants  move  at  their  own  pace  toward  post  program  measure- 
ment; this  is  important  because  competencies  are  founded  on  actual  learning  and 
performance,  not  on  amount  of  elapsed  time.  Individualized  treatment  can  occur  in  a 
"standardized"  program,  with  youth  moving  to  the  same  end  through  slightly  different 
means  at  various  speeds.  G?oup  instruction  is  not  eliminated  "automatically"  when 
individualized  progressions  are  instituted.  Large  and  small  group  interaction  is  vital  to 
the  learning  process  and  ought  not  be  omitted.  Display  21  provides  a  brief  checklist  for 
use  in  designing  an  individualized  instruction  format. 


Display  21. 

Developing  a  Plan  to  IndfvlduaUze  Inatructlon  CheckUst 


Acceptable 

Unacceptable 

1.  Resource  materials  and  learning  activities  will  help 
student  achieve  performance  specified  in  objectives. 

2.  Resource  materials  and  learning  activities  provide  for 
students  who  learn  best  by  visual  means,  by  speaking/ 
hearing  means,  by  physical  means. 

3.  Variety  of  resource  materials  and  learning  activities 
provide  for  several  levels  of  difficulty. 

4.  Learning  activities  permit  student  to  proceed  at  his  or 
ner  own  raie  oi  learning. 

5.  Evaluation  procedures  designed  to  allow  each  student 
to  be  evaluated  at  the  time  when  he  or  she  is  ready. 

6.  Opportunities  for  self-evaluation  provided  to  help 
students  measure  their  progress. 

7.  Evaluation  procedures  stress  .student  achievement  and 
success  rather  than  failure. 

(Source:  "How  to  Individualize  Instruction,"  Maryland  State  Department  of  Education,  1978, 
p.  11) 
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Competency  acquisition  should  not  be  driven  by  the  passage  of  time.  However^  major 
temporal  considerations  in  progpram  planning^  implementation^  end  managomont  involve 
the  general  length,  frequency,  and  intensity  of  pfirticipation.  It  is  preferable  that  learning 
time  be  as  flexible  as  possible  so  those  who  need  more  time  can  take  it,  especially  in 
activities  or  components  with  "nigh  degrees  of  difficulty.  Faster  participants  can  proceed 
to  advanced  units. 

Open-entry/open-exit  programs  are  structured  so  that  when  a  youth  achieves  one 
competency,  then  he/she  can  move  into  the  next  lesson  or  module.  Some  places  use  the 
career  ladder  concept  to  allow  each  person  to  progress  as  far  as  he/she  is  able.  A  number 
of  entry  and  exit  points  can  exist,  reflecting  —  for  ey;ample  —  different  skill  levels  within 
an  occupation.  This  type  of  operation  is  quite  worthwhile,  but  can  be  difficult  to 
administer  if  not  based  mainly  on  computer  activities.  Enrollees  would  have  to  be 
checked  out  at  each  appropriate  stage. 

Keeping  tabs  on  participant  learning,  growth,  and  development  allows  the  program  to 
effectively  and  efficiently  intervene  in  the  process  on  a  timely  basis  and  prevent  problems 
from  getting  very  big.  More  importantly,  it  provides  opportunity  for  continuous 
motivation  and  confidence  building  through  constant  reinforcement  and  feedback. 

A  good  environment  facilitates  multi-domain  learning.  The  work  place  can  oe  simulated 
in  the  classroom.  Instruction  in  reading  and  math  can  be  incorporated  into  hands-on 
vocational  training,  e.g.,  "interpreting"  blueprints  on  a  construction  job  and  calculating 
board  feet  needed  in  the  next  load  of  lumber.  The  theoretical  can  be  deemphasized  in 
favor  of  the  practical. 

The  cloistered  classroom  is  the  setting  required  for  some  types  of  learning.  However,  the 
community  can  also  be  a  classroom.  Involving  youth  in  using  the  community  as  a  resource 
pool  is  nearly  always  a  positive  venture,  e.g.,  getting  some  real  world  labor  market 
information,  application  forms,  and  brochures  explaining  benefits  from  employers  at  their 
places  of  business.  Placing  young  people  in  frequent  learning-by- doing  experiences 
underscores  the  relevance  of  the  lessons  which  the  program  is  trying  to  teach. 

In  competency-based  programming,  all  those  who  "teach"  (as  described  previously)  should 
become  facilitators  of  the  learning  process  rather  than  "givers-of-all-information."  They 
should  be  motivators  and  instillers  of  confidence,  providing  rewards  for  jobs  well  done  and 
serving  as  role  models  of  the  competencies  they  teach.  Teachers  are  advisors  and,  most 
often,  the  key  element  in  the  teaching-learning  process. 
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Teaoherst  especially  instructors  and  trainers^  also  become  more  accountable  In 
competency-based  programming.  Competency  tallies  show  which  youth  arc  doln^  well, 
and  the  teachers  who  helped  them.  They  also  reflect  young  people  not  doing  too  well,  and 
the  instructors  and  trainers  who  tried  to  help  them.  Performance  can  bo  good,  or  it  can 
be  not  so  good.  The  implications  are  thore  to  sec.  Because  of  them,  everyone  affected 
may  not  embrace  youth  employment  competencies  warmly.  Innovators  should  be  prepared 
to  overcome  instructor  and  trainer  resentment  and  insecurity.  If  these  individuals  are  to 
take  part  in  the  process  actively  and  not  simply  go  through  the  motions,  they  must  bo 
convinced  that  the  investment  of  time  and  self  will  be  worth  it  to  the  participants  and 
themselves.  On  the  positive  side,  youth  employment  competencies  can  help  prevent  staff 
burnout  by  providing  tangible  evidence  of  a  worthwhile  job  done  well. 

Young  people  tend  to  become  more  involved  In  competency-based  learning  than  they 
would  In  "traditional"  educational  constructs.  Therefore,  they  should  be  partners  in 
learning  with  their  teachers.  Participants  ought  to  be  aware  —  from  the  start  —  of  what 
the  program  is  about  and  what  their  place  in  It  is.  Studies  have  shown  that  people  learn 
better  when  they  know  what  they  are  expected  to  learn,  and  have  some  stake  in  or  control 
over  the  learning  process. 

Youth,  like  teachers,  are  more  accountable  for  performance  in  a  competency-based 
progfram  than  In  traditional  employment  and  training  endeavors.  They  should  understand 
what  is  to  be  demonstrated,  and  must  accept  responsibility,  along  with  the  teacher,  for 
attaining  the  learning  objectives.  To  do  this,  young  people  must  "buy  into"  and  not  be 
afraid  of  the  competencies  concepts  Project  and  personal  relevancy  should  be  made 
clear  —  as  much  as  possible  —  to  a  clientele  of  increasingly  "program-wise"  youth. 

Clarity  of  expectations,  roles,  responsibilities,  and  obligations  is  pivotal  to  accountability 
and  effective  learning.  Establishment  of  baseline  prerequisites  for  participation  in 
certain  program  segments  should  help  eliminate  the  frustration  felt  by  those  who,  through 
no  fault  of  their  own,  are  placed  in  circumstances  beyond  their  capabilities.  Careful 
selection  ought  to  help  assure  that  youth  whose  capacities  are  further  along  don't  get 
placed  in  situations  where  they  will  be  easily  bored  by  lack  of  challenge. 

Use  of  particular  positive  rewards/negative  sanctions  to  foster  competency  attainment 
receives  mixed  reviews.  Some  places  have  had  marked  success,  like  the  Heart  of  Texas 
Council  of  Governments  in  Waco,  Texas,  which  makes  successful  participation  in  a  labor 
market  awareness  course,  given  over  a  period  of  months  during  the  school  year,  a 
prerequisite  for  in-school  youth  to  gain  admission  to  the  summer  youth  program.  Others 
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reject  use  of  performance  points  or  tokens,  seeing  learning  as  a  more  straightforward 
affair*  In  effect,  they  say  to  young  people  —  "Perform  to  the  best  of  your  ability  and 
follow  the  rules;  we'll  work  together  on  your  progress  and  you  should  do  welL  If  you  don't 
try  hard  or  adhere  to  the  conduct  code,  the  responsibility  is  yours*" 

Written  agreements  between  the  program  and  enroUees  are  excellent  ways  of  indicating 
awareness  of  procedures,  acceptance  of  responsibility,  and  commitment  to  learning* 
Display  22  presents  a  general  counselor-participant  agreement  format  that  was  used  in 
the  Consolidated  Youth  Employment  Progi'am* 

The  Rock  Island,  Illinois  Tri-County  Consortium  uses  a  behavior  point  system  in  its  JTPA 
youth  programs*  This  format  —  signed  by  the  participant  —  makes  it  plain  that  inappropri- 
ate behavior  will  not  be  tolerated  anywhere  in  the  program,  and  that  the  results  of  non- 
compliance a:  e  fairly  set*  It  is  presented  in  Display  23* 
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Display  22. 


CONSOLIDATED  YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT  PROGRAM 

(CYEP) 
SERVICE  AGREEMENT 


Participant 


Date 


Social  Security  # 


Social  Service  System 

Service  Provider   

Unit  of  Service   

Start  Date 

expected   

actual 


Agreement  # 


End  Date 
expected 


I  understand  that  the  purpose  of  this  agreement  is  to  provide  a  record  of  services  as 
well  as  my  progress  toward  and/or  accomplishment  of  the  stated  goals. 

I  agree  to  cooperate  with  all  MC/ETA  staff  and  all  program  staff  (school  staff  and/or 
supervisors)  involved  in  helping  me  to  achieve  the  goals  of  this  agreement. 


Participant's  Signature  Date 


I  agree  to  fulfill  my  responsibilities  in  facilitating  the  accomplishment  of  this  service 
agreement. 


Counselor's  Signature    Date 
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Display  23. 


Explanation  of  Behavior  Point  System 


A  Behavior  Point  System  will  be  implemented  at  the  time  of  entry  into  JTPA  activities; 
the  applicant/participant  will  receive  five  (5)  points.  Throughout  his/her  involvement 
with  JTPA  programs  including  assessment  sessions,  counseling,  training,  and  work,  the 
applicant's/participant's  behavior  will  be  documented  and  points  deducted  according  to  the 
following  criteria  within  every  6- month  period.  After  6  months,  any  points  lost  are 
reinstated  and  the  participant  starts  over  with  five  (5)  points. 


All  begin  with  5 
Deduct  point  for; 
♦Late,  no  call  in  -1 
♦Absent,  no  call  in  -2 
Inappropriate  Behavior,  Minor  -1  to  -2 

(see  definitions  on  reverse) 

Inappropriate  Behavior,  Major  -3  to  -5 

(see  definitions  on  reverse) 


♦Training  participants  are  not  required  to  call  individual  instructors  if  they  will  be 
late  or  absent.  They  must  contact  their  JTPA  representative.  Therefore,  JTPA  staff 
will  complete  point  system  reports  for  absenteeism.  Instructors  may  complete 
reports  for  tardiness  but  are  not  required  to  do  so. 

If  an  applicant/participant  drops  to  zero  (0)  points,  he/she  will  be  dropped  from  the 
program,  placed  in  an  inactive  status,  and  will  not  be  considered  for  participation  for  two 
(2)  years. 

This  system  has  been  enhanced  to  place  emphasis  on  developing  work  readiness  and  good 
work/study  habits  as  a  major  requirement  of  all  activities  in  order  to  reinforce  the  overall 
goal  of  unsubsidized  employment  as  the  primary  reason  for  participating  in  JTPA. 

When  performance/behavior  problems  exist,  the  following  sequence  of  action  is  recom- 
mended: 

1.  The  supervisor/instructor  should  have  a  verbal  discussion  of  the  deficiency  at  the 
time  the  Behavior  Point  is  given.  Both  parties  sign  the  point  system  report. 

2.  The  corrective  action  necessary  to  improve  and  consequences  of  failure  to  make 
such  corrections. 

It  is  important  that  the  supervisors/instructors  give  behavior  points  at  the  time  of  the 
deficiency  and  not  give  first,  second,  and  third  chances.  The  point  system  has  built  into  it 
second  and  sometimes  third  chances  before  five  (5)  total  points  are  given. 

Supervisors/instructors  should  submit  the  completed  'Behavior  Point  response  sheet 
immediately  to  the  JTPA  Office.  So  that  the  point  system  is  applied  uniformly,  the  JTPA 
Program  Counselor  and  the  JTPA  Coordinator  will  review  point  deductions  prior  to 
termination  of  any  participant.  This  system  may  be  revised  after  use  and  evaluation. 

JTPA  Staff  will  give  participants  a  copy  of  each  behavior  point  deducted,  including  a 
summary  report  of  total  points  prior,  points  given,  and  total  points  received  to  date. 
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Please  check  the  box(es)  that  apply  and  provide  detail  where  needed. 

1.  Late  more  than  30  minutes,  no  call  in  first  30  minutes  (deduct  1  point) 
Date:    Time  scheduled  to  arrive: 

Reason  for  tardiness:  Time  arrived: 

2.  a.    Absent,  no  call  in  within  30  minutes  (deduct  1  point) 

b«    Absent,  no  call  in  (deduct  2  points) 

Inappropriate  behavior  —  Minor  (deduct  1  —  2  points) 

3.  a.  Inattentiveness 

b«    Did  not  follow  instructions 

c.    Verbal  discourtesy 

Inappropriate  behavior  —  Major  (deduct  3  —  5  points) 

4.  a.    Physical  violence 

b.  Sleeping  on  the  job 

c.  Leaving  30b  site 

d.  Consistent  verbal  discourtesy 

e.  Under  the  influence  of  drugs  or  alcohol 

f.  Destroying  or  stealing  property 

g.  Other 

Describe  thoroughly  if  anything  checked  in  number  3  or  4. 


I  have  reviewed  the  Behavior  Points  deducted.  I  know  that  if  5  points  are  deducted  during 
each  6  months  from  the  date  of  my  first  point  deduction,  I  will  not  be  able  to  participate 
in  JTPA  programs  for  2  years.  (Except  Job  Search) 


Participants  Signature  Date 


Counselor-Coordinator  Signature  Date 


To  be  completed  by  JTPA  Office 

Total  points  prior: 

Action  taken: 

 Total  points  given: 


Total: 


Six-Month  Period:  Start    End 

Coordinator  Date 
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The  New  York  State  Division  fcr  Youth  included  the  student  contract  shown  in  Display  24 
as  part  of  its  Preparation  for  Employment  Curriculum  developed  in  1981.  It  clearly 
specifies  student  responsibilities  "necessary  for  the  best  learning  to  occur." 


Display  24. 

Student  Contract 

You  are  enrolled  as  a  trainee,  which  is  an  employee  who  is  learning  on  the  job.  The 
following  things  are  necessary  for  the  best  learning  to  occur. 

1.  Attend  all  classes  and  be  on  time* 

2.  Have  a  legitimate  excuse  for  absences: 

court  appearances 
medical  emergency 
camp  crew 

3.  Participate  fully  in  all  learning  activities: 

discussions 
written  work 
role  plays 

listening  to  audio  tapes 
watching  media 

4.  Behave  appropriately  as  a  worker  in  class: 

follow  directions 

talk  only  when  appropriate 

no  cursing 

no  fidgeting 

no  moving  around  the  room  without  permission 
take  care  of  all  equipment  and  materials 
no  smoking 
no  food 
no  drinking 

5.  Do  aU  homework  assignments. 

6.  Dress  appropriately  for  class. 

I  understand  the  above  requirements  as  outlined.  I  agree  to  follow  all  of  them  as  written. 

I  have  read  and  understood  the  above. 


Instructor  Signature  Trainee  Signature 


Date 


m  m  m 
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In  addition  to  conduct  and  commitment,  it  is  possible  for  te;icher-enroUee  coatracts  to 
specify  vthat  a  particular  learning  episode/clustor  will  teach,  how  it  will  be  taught,  what 
demonstrates  mastery,  and  how  this  level  of  performance  will  be  determined.  Such  a 
contract  could  be  like  an  OJT  contract,  a  worksite  agreement,  or  a  performance  based 
contracd  with  a  vendor,  but  be  between  the  youth  and  his/her  principal  teacher 
(instruetor/iupervisor/community  resource  person).  The  binding  language  will  vary  by 
SDA,  but  it  seems  logical  that  at  least  the  following  critical  categories  be  iacluded: 

Figure  18. 

LEARNING  CONTRACT  BETWEEN 

 and 

(participant/us?  other  lines  for  (teacher/use  other  lines  for 

identifying  information)  identifying  information) 

working  together  in  

(activity,  service,  course,  component,  module,  curriculum) 

to  effect  the  following  participant  competency  attainment* 


Learning 
Objectives 

Learning 
Strategies 

Levels  of 
Achievement 

Means  of 
Measurement 

o  skiU 

o  A 

o  1 

o  I 

o  knowledge 

o  B 

o  2 

o  II 

0  attitude 

o  C 

o  3 

o  III 

o  behavior  o  D  o  4  o  IV 


Signature  of  Participant  Date  Signature  of  Teacher  Date 

iiit   *  « 

Competency-based  learnine>  if  done  right,  will  provide  participants  with  the  capacity  to 
extrapolate  from  one  situation  to  the  next>  and  apply  competencies  in  different  circum- 
stances and  contexts.  Learning  retention,  which  helps  job  retention,  can  be  facilitated 
through  the  use  of  appropriate  assistance  for  young  people  during  the  ninety  day  period 
allowed  for  post  program  help  with  labor  market  adjustment. 
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It  §s  important  to  have  curriculum  validity  —  the  representation  of  curriculum  objectives 
by  measurement  itema.  It  is  more  important  to  have  instructional  validity.  Even  if 
curriculum  objectives  correspond  to  measurement  items,  the  stated  objectives  need  io  be 
translated  into  topics  actually  taught.  Little  of  a  positive  nature  is  achieved  by  trying  to 
measure  something  that  participants  have  never  heard,  seen,  or  done. 

"Teaching  to  the  test"  should  be  avoided  for  three  reasons.  First,  it  presents  an 
inaccurate,  distorted,  and  unfair  picture  to  young  people  of  what  they  are  supposv^d  to 
learn.  Teaching's  primary  purpose  is  to  prepare  participants  for  the  whole  range  of 
situations  which  may  be  encountered  in  any  particu)ar  subject.  Measurement  is  supposed 
to  be  ^i^epresentative,  not  all  inclusive.  It  checks  only  a  fraction  of  what  enrollees  learn. 
Second,  if  a  course  is  supposed  to  teach  100  objectives,  and  the  teacher  prepares  the 
youth  for  the  fifteen  which  he/she  knows  are  to  be  measured,  it  almost  inevitably  comes 
to  pass  that  —  at  the  firsl  job  interview  —  the  employer  will  want  to  see  a  demonstration 
of  five  or  six  competencies  that  were  supposed  to  be  covered,  but  were  never  addressed. 
Third,  it  violates  the  precept  of  equity  in  learning  which  holds  that  all  young  people  ought 
to  have  equal  access  to  assistance,  opportunity  to  develop,  attention  from  teachers,  and 
quality  of  preparation. 
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C.  Abstra^^ts  —  Every  eomy)etency-based  teaching/learning  medium  should  be  abstracted 
on  paper  in  terms  of  what  is  to  be  taught/learned>  to  whom/by  whom,  why,  how,  when,  and 
where.  Doing  sc  keeps  the  process  more  in  the  mode  of  planned  intervention  than 
assumptive  osmosis.  It  promotes  accountability,  heightens  awareness  of  all  involved 
parties,  formalizes  things  a  bit  and  tightens  them  up,  enhances  congruency  among  the 
different  parts,  and  focuses  on  the  tasks  at  hand  in  a  means-end  fashion. 

Abstracts  of  every  available  offering  whioh  directly  relates  to  and  facilitates  acquisition 
of  desired  competencies  ought  to  be  used  in  EPF  formulation.  Activity  and  component 
abstracts  would  provide  clear  summaries  of  the  participant  needs  that  can  be  met,  the 
competencies  which  can  be  achieved?  the  methods  and  techni:  M(»s  of  acquisition,  and  the 
resources  required. 

An  ideal  abstract  should  indf^ace  the  following  about  the  different  modalities  used  in 
competency  programming; 

o     title  or  descriptive  label 

o     purpose,  goals,  ratxanaley  scope  of  effort 

o     skills,  kncwiedgey,  attitudes^  behavior 

o     performance  objectives  and  criteria 

o     topics,  subject  matter 

o     learner  characteristics,  admissions  requireiuents 
o     teaching  methodology,  strategy,  procedures 
o     sites/participating  organizations 
o     phases,  order  of  events 
o     timelines,  dates 
o     role  of  teacher 

o     space,  equipment,  tools,  supplies,  monetary  cost 
o     type(s)  of  evaluation 
o     outcomes,  products. 

In  order  for  an  SDA*s  youth  employment  competency  system  to  be  considered  sufficiently 
developed^  all  of  the  competency-based  activities,  services,  courses,  curricula,  modules, 
components,  etc.,  should  be  abstracted  to  a  degree  detailed  enough  to  answer  general 
inquiries  (who>  what,  when,  whercs  why,  how).  Even  though  teaching/learning  may  vary 
across  an  SDAt  the  abstract  format  should  remain  the  same  for  consistency  and  ease  of 
handling.  This  is  not  an  exercise  in  paperwork.  It  is  an  attempt  to  effect  closer  attention 
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to  the  substance  and  mechanics  of  those  undertakings  previously  described  as  constituting 
iha  heart  of  the  program. 

A  nimber  of  devices  exist  in  the  field  of  education  which  could  be  altered  ai5  appropriate 
from  their  present  purposes  and  used  in  abstracting.  These  include  student  competency 
sheets,  learning  activity  packages,  and  courses  of  study. 

The  student  competency  sheet  is  an  instructional  management  tool  to  help  organize  the 
teaching/learning  process.  It  lists  the  unit,  competency  or  task,  pex'formance  objectives, 
learning  activities,  evaluation  exercise,  and  extended  activities  to  further  a  young 
person's  capabilities.  On  the  next  page.  Display  25,  a  checklist  used  in  developing  student 
competency  sheets,  serves  to  explain  them  in  more  detail. 

The  learning  activity  package  is  a  method  of  instruction  in  which  the  course  content  is 
divided  into  individual  packets  of  information  to  facilitate  learning.  Such  formats  usually 
contain  a  pre-test,  performance  objectives,  learning:  activities,  self^checks,  and  a  post 
test.  They  allow  instruction  to  be  organized  efficiently  and  effectively,  and  content  to  be 
aligned  clearly  and  concisely. 

The  course  of  study  is  a  document  which  describes  a  course  and  its  content.  It  has  helped 
improve  articulation  between  various  local  education  agencies.  The  course  of  study 
usually  contains: 

o     the  school  name,  department  name,  and  teacher's  name 

o     the  title  of  the  course 

o     credit  vcdue 

o  prerequisites 

o     course  description  (subject  matter) 

o     course  objectives  (capabilities  students  will  acquire) 

o     content  outline  (topics  to  be  covered  and  sequence  of  instruction) 

o     materials,  supplies,  and  equipment 

o     evaluation  procedures. 

Display  26  provides  an  example  of  a  course  of  study. 
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Display  25. 


Checklist  for  Developintfr  Student  Competency  Sheets 


Directions;  Rate  the  performance  on  each  of  the  following  components  of  a  student 
competency  sheet.  Indicate  the  level  of  performance  by  placing  a  check  in  the  appropriate 
column.  If,  because  of  a  special  circumstance^  a  component  is  not  applicable,  place  a  check  in 
the  not  applicable  (N/A)  column. 


riccepiaDie 

KT/  A 

1.  UNIT  -  correctly  identified  by  title. 

2.  COMPETENCY  -  clear,  concise  statement  of 
competency  or  specific  unit  of  work  to  be 
performed.  Contains  an  active  verb  and  noun. 

3.  PERFORMANCE  OBJECTIVE  -  statement  of 
exactly  what  the  learner  must  do.  Contains  (a) 
conditions,  (b)  behavior,  (c)  standard. 
(Statement  can  be  taken  directly  from  a  V-TECS 
catalog.) 

4.  LEARNING  ACTIVITIES  -  listed  are  learning 
strategies/methods  for  directing  the  process  of 
instruction.  The  learning  activities  provide  for: 

-  varied  interests  and  abilities 

-  real  practice  of  the  skill 

-  simulated  practice  of  the  skill 

-  a  variety  of  learning  styles  and  modes 

-  large  groups,  small  groups,  and 
individualized  activities 

5.  EVALUATION  -  the  desired  student  outcome 
and  how  the  student  will  be  evaluated  are 
stated. 

6.  EXTENDED  ACTIVITIES  -  activities  provide  for 
opportunity  to  go  beyond  the  minimum  level  of 
performance. 

ERIC 


(Source:  "How  to  Write  Student  Competency  Sheets,"  Maryland  State  Department  of 
Education,  1978,  p.  8) 
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Display  26. 


Course  of  Study 

The  following  is  an  example  of  a  good  course  of  study. 

SCHOOL;  American  Vocational-Technical  Center 

DEPARTMENT;  Drafting 

INSTRUCTOR;  Mrs.  Barbara  Smith 

COURSE  TITLE;  BASIC  DRAFTING  AND  DESIGN 

CREDITS;  1 

PREREQUISITES;  None 

COURSE  DESCRIPTION;  This  course  is  designed  to  provide  students  with  an  introduction 
into  the  communication  of  ideas  through  the  use  of  drafting  media.  Students 
will  develop  the  basic  skills  required  to  perform  selected  drawing  assignments. 
They  will  also  be  exposed  to  the  importance  of  design  as  the  language  of 
industry. 

COURSE  OBJECTIVES;  Upon  the  successful  completion  of  this  course,  the  student  will  be 
able  to; 

1.  List  the  various  occupations  in  drafting. 

2.  Identify  and  use  drafting  instruments. 

3.  Letter  drawings  using  three  different  techniques. 

4.  Solve  selected  geometric  construction  problems. 

5.  Construct  seleuted  multiview  drawings. 

6.  Reproduce  drawings  using  a  diazo  machine. 

7.  Construct  selected  sectional  view  drawings. 

8.  Draw  selected  auxiliary  views. 

9.  Draw  working  drawings. 

10.    Dimension  required  drawings. 

CONTENT  OUTLINE; 

I.  The  Graphic  Language 

A.  Types  of  Drawings 

B.  Principles  of  Drawings 

II.  Instrumental  Drawing 

A.  Basic  Equipment 

B.  Drafting  Rules 

C.  Basic  Skills  and  Techniques 

III.  Lettering 

A.  Types  of  Lettering 

B.  Methods  of  Lettering 
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IV.  Geometric  Constructions 

A.  Points  and  Lines 

B.  Polygons 

C.  Arcs 

V.  Occupational  Information 

A.  Scientist 

B.  Engineer 

C.  Technician 

D.  Drafters 

VI.  Multiview  Projection 

A.  Two-View 

B.  Three-View 

VII.  Drawing  Reproduction 

A.  Blue  Print 

B.  Diazo 

C.  Thermo-Fax 

VIII.  Sectional  Views 

A.  Full  Sections 

B.  Partial  Sections 

IX.  Auxiliary  Views 

A.  Primary  Auxiliary 

B.  Secondary  Auxiliary 

X.  Working  Drawings 

A.  Detail  Drawings 

B.  Revisions 

XI.  Dimensioning 

A.  Line  Work 

B.  Size 

C.  Location 

D.  Notes 

INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS.  SUPPLIES,  AND  EQUIPMENT; 

Required  Text  Book: 

Martin,  C.  Leslie.  Design  Graphics  (2nd  ed.).  New  York:  The  MacMillan  Co. 
1968. 

Supplemental  Textbooks: 

Field,  W.  B.  Architectural  Drawing.  New  York:  McGraw  Hill,  1979. 

Grant,  H.E.  Practical  Descriptive  Geometry.  New  York:  McGraw  Hill,  1972. 

Thomas,  T.A.  Technical  Illustration.  New  York:  McGraw  Hill,  1970. 

All  required  student  materials  and  equipment  will  be  supplied  by  the  instructor. 
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EVALUATION: 

Students  will  be  graded  cu  the  following  critera: 


Quizzes 

Mid  and  Final  Exams 
Worksheets 
Drawings 
Final  Project 

Work  Attitude: 

1*  Participation 

2.  Cooperation 

3.  Leadership 

4.  Effort 

5.  Safety 

6.  Responsibility 

7.  Self  Control 
8«  Attendance 


4  @.  10  points 
2  @.  100  points 
6  ^  10  points 

5  @,  40  points 
1  @.  50  points 


Total  Points 

40 
200 

60 
200 

50 
100 


Total 


650  points 


Final  Grade 

Points 

A  =  90  -  100% 

585  -  650 

B  =  80  -  89%  = 

520  -  584 

c  =  70  -  79% 

455  -  519 

D  =  60  -  69% 

390  -  454 

F  =  59%  or  below  - 

389  or  below 

ioTcT^®'  "o°^,^,x  ^"^"^  *  °^  ^^"^'y'"  Maryland  State  Department  of  Education, 

ISlOy  PP*     9  ~~  11) 


*     «  « 
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The  important  thing  in  doing  abstracts  is  to  find  out  what  works  in  a  particular  locality, 
then  mix  as  appropriate  until  the  best  match  appears  for  both  participants  and  the 
program. 

Display  27  provides  a  micro  representation  of  the  abstracting  concept  as  applied  to 
teaching  a  single  lesson,  in  this  case  an  affective  competency  in  a  classroom  setting.  It 
was  developed  by  the  Illinois  Office  of  Education  in  their  1978  work  A  Curriculum  Guide 
for  Pre-Employment  Skills.  Display  28  offers  a  macro  illustration  —  from  a  very  large 
SDA  —  of  the  relationships  between  the  competencies,  teaching/learning  activities,  and 
measurement  procedures  in  pre-employment/work  maturity.  The  "Training  Curriculum 
Plan"  in  Display  29  is  self  explanatory,  and  shows  that  the  abstracting  concept  is  well 
founded  and  can  be  done.  Los  Angeles  County  requires  all  of  its  service  providers  to 
describe  these  macro  relationships  in  enough  detail  to  show  the  links  clearly.  The  manner 
is  even-handed,  and  the  approach  is  extremely  timely.  (See  Displays  27,  28,  and  29.) 

Included  in  the  appendix  for  this  chapter  are  two  other  examples.  The  first,  frnm  the  Tri- 
County  Consortium  in  Rock  Island,  Illinois,  is  an  overall  curriculum  outline,  followed  by 
selected  units  on  values  clarification,  employer  expectations,  and  "the  first  .y  on  the 
job."  The  second,  from  the  New  York  State  Division  for  Youth's  Prt  Mon  for 
Employment  Curriculum,  is  a  detailed  overview  and  delineation  of  how  youth  ju  "  learn 
assertive  communication.  The  general  concept  shown  in  all  of  these  examples  ~  from 
education  and  employment  and  training  —  can  apply  to  career  decision-making  classes,  job 
search  workshops,  vocational  exploration,  work  experience,  youth  tryout  employment, 
basic  education  remediation,  all  modes  of  skill  training,  etc. 
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LESSON  NO.  34 
COMPETENCY: 

SUPPLIES: 


GIVING  INSTRUCTIONS  AND  FOLLOWING  INSTRUCTIONS 

To  demonstrate  to  the  students  the  need  to  develop  the  skills 
of  giving  and  following  instructions  aiid  how  this  relates  to 
job  survival. 

Make  copies  of  the  puzzle  page  and  cut  out  puzzle  parts  for 
students  to  assemble.  Make  other  copies  for  students  to  use 
to  give  directions  from. 

Directions  for  "T"  puzzle  game: 

Pair  students  off  —  seated  back  to  back.  One  student  will 
be.  the  "employer"  and  the  other  will  be  the  "employee." 
Give  the  employer  a  sheet  of  paper  with  the  completed 
puzzle.  Give  the  employee  the  disassembled  pieces  to  the 
puzzle. 


Rules: 


No  turning  around!  Instructions  from  employer  can  be 
given  only  once,  don't  repeat.  No  questions  can  be  asked 
by  employee. 

Object: 


Complete  puzzle! 

After  students  have  completed  this,  discuss  problems  in 
following  instructions,  and  how  it  could  be  improved.  Would 
it  be  easier  if  you  could  ask  questions? 

Reverse  roles  in  game  and  repeat  assembly  of  a  new  type 
puzzle  developed  by  instructor.  This  time  let  the  employee 
ask  questions  if  instructions  are  not  clear.  The  students  will 
see  it  is  easier  to  do  a  job  if  you  know  how  and  when  to  ask 
questions. 


STUDENT  ACTION:  Each  student  will  play  the  role  of  employer  and  give 

instructions  and  play  the  role  of  an  employee  to  follow 
instructions. 

PERFORMANCE  CHECK:    The  time  it  takes  for  a  student  to  complete  the  puzzle  will  be 

used  to  evaluate  the  student's  skills  in  giving  and  receiving 
instructions. 
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"T"  PUZZLE  GAME 
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GIVING  AND  FOLLOWING  INSTRUCTIONS 


To  move  up  in  the  work  force  into  supervisory  positions  you  must  be 
able  to  give  instructions  or  directions  to  get  a  job  completed.  Also  to 
maintain  your  job  a  worker  must  be  able  to  follow  instructions. 

Tliis  exercise  demonstrates  the  task  of  giving  and  following  instruc- 
tions. Seat  students  back  to  back  and  let  one  describe  the  model  and  the 
other  student  draw  it. 
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SOaQESTBD  FORMAT  FOR  OOMPBTBffCy  ACqilXSITXON  PLAN  • 
PRK-BNPIrOYNBirT  SKILLS  1.1  -  1.7 


•o 


PZC  Raco0nl%«d 


Ssnchaarke 


Lssrnlng 
Ob]ectlv«« 


ClM«rofHi/Hork«lt« 
Actlvltlsa 


Aanausnts/  Corrlculua 
DocuMntatlon  R«far«nc«« 


00 


PARTXCtPAMTS  HILL 
BE  ABLE  TO  ASSESS 

THBZR  omr 

CAPABXLZTXBS  AND 
XNTBRKSTS 


Pr«par«  a  Mlf- 
assesMent  proflls 
which  lncorpor«t«« 
both  (facilitators) 
atronoths  and 
(b«rrl«r«) 
H0alui«««a«  rslstsd 
to  eaployasnt 


Xdsntlfy 

parsonsl 

trslta 

(•trengths 

an4 

valu««) 


Olacuasion  of  atrengtha 
and  objactlvaa  for 
atrangth 

Do  Strangtha  Chart 
Bxarclaa,  "Hy  Winning 
Strangtha"  and  Carasr 
Valua  Llat 

Llstanlng  to  a  tapa 
on  aalf-concapt 

Oiacuaalon  of  aalf- 
concapt  and  intaraat 
and  hoM  thaaa  ralata 
to  aalactlng  a  Job 


Nrlttan 
Aoelgnmnt 


PRO  NY  Pg 
2-1-1 

Occup.  Xnowl, 
AFL  Sarlaa 

Pg.  7-13 

"Building 
a  Good  salf- 
concapt" 


a  Xd«ntify 

a  Coaplate  intaraata 

a  Xntaraat        PBC  NY  Pg 

peraonal 

quaatioiuialraa, 
That 'a  Ka,  Araaa 

Xnvantory  2-2-1 

Intaraata 

(Holland « a  2-2-3 

abilities 

of  Work,  Range  of 

Self-  2-2-4 

and 

Hork  Araaa 

Directed  2-3-2 

axparianca 

Search", 

"Harrington- 
O^Shea  Career 

Taetlng"; 
"Career 

Aeeeeeeent 

Inventory") 

a  Xdantlfy  S 

a  Diatingulah 

a  Daflna  naada  9i  naeda 

PEC  NY  Pg  2-4-1 

peraonal  naada 

batttaen  ths 

(or  valusa) 

teraa  naed 

a  Xntroduca  "HaaloH'a 

e  Nritten          PEC  NY  Pg  2-4-3 

aa  thay  ralata 
to  aaployaant 

and  want 

Pyraaid" 

AaaigiuMnt 
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SUOQBSTBD  rORMAT  rOR  COMPBTKficy  ACQUISITION  PLAN 
HORK  NATtmiTY  SKILLS  3.1-3.0 


PIC  Racognlxad 
Coap«tancl0« 


Bsncluiarks 


Lttarnlng  Objsotlvsa 


Worksite 
ActivitlM 


Dociuisntation 


3.3      PARTICIPANTS  WILL 

• 

Conalatantly  being  oh 

•  Identify  iaportence . of 

e  On  the  e 

Supervieor *e 

DBHONSTRATB 

tiaa  for  work/ 

dependebility  with 

Job 

perforaience 

DEPENDABILITY 

training 

regerd  to  workeite 

productivity  end 

perforaance 

appreieel 

• 

Coaplying  ifith  aaployar/ 
agancy  attendance  policy 

peraonel  earninge 
a  Illuetrete  affect  on 

• 

Attendance 
recorde 

• 

Notifying  eaployer/ 
inetructor  of  neceeeery 
absence 

teas  work/aorele 

3.4      PARTICIPANTS  WILL 
BE  ABLE  TO 
BrrBCTIVELY 
OPERATE  EQUIPMENT/ 
HACHINBS/TOOLS  IN 
CARRYING  OUT  JOB 
RESPONSIBILITIES 


Ueing  property  eAd 
auppliee  carefully  and 
appropriately 


Relete  ekill  to 
production  levele 
end  aerketability 
of  individual 


On  the         •  8upervieor*a 
Job  perforaence 
pceforaence  appreieal 


3.6  PARTICIPANT 
MAINTAINS 
ErrECTIVB  WORKING 
RELATIONSHIPS  WITH 
STArr,  COWORKERS 
AND/OR  PUBLIC  IN 
CARRYING-OUT  JOB 
RESPONSIBILITIES 


a  Identify  teas  needa/ 
goale 

e  Coaplete  taaka 

a  Lend  eaeietance  end 
aupport  as  appropriate 


Identify  reletionehipe 
ee  priaery  eleaent  of 

quality  of  work  life 

Eeeentiel  to  keep  a  Jobi 
pereonelly  end  econonically 


On  the         e  Supervieor'a 
Job  perforaence 
perforaance  appreieal 


3.e      PARTICIPANTS  WILL 
'*OBT  ALONG**  WITH 
SUPERVISOR 


a  Following  directione 
ae  given 

e  Reeponding  epproprietely 
to  criticien 

e  Correcting  beheviore/ 
practicea  in  reeponee 
to  criticien 

e  Following  the  chain  of 
coaaand 


e  Perforaing  other  Job 'related 
teske  ee  aeeigned,  willingly, 
tiaely  and  effectively 

e  Reeolving  differencee 

tectfully  and  appropriately 


e  Identify  reletionehipe 
ee  priaery  eleaent 
of  quality  of  work  life 


On  the         e  8upervieor*e 
Job  perforaance 
perforaence  eppraiael 


e  Eaeentiel  to  keep  a  Job: 
pereonally  and  econoaically 
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Display  29. 


Los  Angeles  County  Service  Delivery  Area 
Youth  Employment  Competency  System 

TRAINING  CURRICULUM/PLAN 


A.    Agency  Name 


B.  Please  attach  or  describe  your  training  curriculum  or  plan  in  detail  sufficient  to 
understand  its  relationship  to  competency  statements  and  how  competencies  will  be 
taught  and  assessed  (tested  for).  An  outline  by  week,  phase  or  subject  category  is 
sufficient  if  the  outline  makes  clear  that  all  competencies  listed  in  competency 
statements  are  taught  and  tested  for.  If  you  are  attaching  your  training  curriculum, 
indicate  "SEE  ATTACHED."  If  you  are  describing  your  training  curriculum,  attach 
additional  pages  if  necessary  for  adequate  description. 


*  *  * 
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As  with  measurement,  there  are  literally  hundreds  of  packages  available  commercially  or 
in  the  public  domain  that  may  be  incorporated  into  local  learning  approaches.  Adult 
Performance  Level  (APL)  is  a  nationally  recognized  competency  model  upon  which  many 
others  have  been  based.  Rather  than  stressing  purely  academic  knowledge,  APL  focuses 
on  basic  tasks  which  are  highly  relevant  to  everyday  living. 

APL  offers  a  two-dimensional  model  of  functional  competency  that  emphasizes  the 
application  of  fundamental  skills  to  practical  considerations.  These  skills  are  computa- 
tion, communication  (reading,  writing,  speaking,  and  listening),  and  problem  solving.  The 
practical  situations  or  content  dimensions  of  the  program  are  organized  into  five  major 
areas,  witli  all  the  skills  mentioned  above  covered  in  each.  These  areas  are  occupational 
knowledge,  community  resources,  consumer  economics,  health,  government  and  law.  Life 
skills  and  the  opportunity  to  develop  specific  job  skills  are  also  included,  as  is  the  chance 
to  earn  a  high  school  diploma.  If  the  program  is  to  be  used  for  getting  a  high  school 
diploma,  the  local  school  district  must  give  prior  approval. 

In  the  five  areas,  there  are  42  total  objectives.  The  occupational  knowledge  category, 
which  most  closely  approximates  the  pre-employment/work  maturity  area,  encompasses 
ten  broad  objectives  which  represent  a  large  number  of  related  competencies.  APL  is 
individualized,  self -paced,  open-entry/open-exit,  and  adaptable  to  group  sessions. 

The  main  advantage  of  APL  is  that  basic  skills  are  taught  as  participants  master  the 
knowledge  areas.    Participants  are  tested  for  functional  level  and  begin  content  area 
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learning  according'  to  their  classification.  They  continue  in  that  area  until  they  reach 
APL  Level  3  (proficient  adults).  Lo'^alities  may  decide  to  offer  only  the  occupational 
knowledge  curriculum,  and  determine  later  on  whether  they  want  to  expand  to  other 
content  areas.  Training  in  APL  is  available  through  Elaine  Shelton  Associates,  in  Austin, 
Texas.  The  ten  occupational  knowledge  competencies  are  shown  in  the  following  display. 

Display  30. 

Objectives  for  Functional  Competency 

Occupational  Knowledge 

GOAL:  TO  DEVELOP  A  LEVEL  OF  OCCUPATIONAL  KNOWLEDGE  WHICH  WILL 
ENABLE  ADULTS  TO  SECURE  EMPLOYMENT  IN  ACCORDANCE  WITH  THEIR  INDIVI- 
DUAL NEEDS  AND  INTERESTS. 

1.  OBJECTIVE:  To  build  an  oral  and  written  vocabulary  related  to  occupational 
knowledge. 

2.  OBJECTIVE:  To  identify  sources  of  information  (e.g.,  radio  broadcasts,  newspapers, 
etc.)  which  may  lead  to  employment. 

3.  OBJECTIVE:  To  define  occupational  categories  in  terms  of  the  education  and  job 
experience  required,  and  to  know  minimum  requirements  of  given  occupations. 

4.  OBJECTIVE:  To  be  aware  of  vocational  testing  and  counseling  methods  which  help 
prospective  employees  recognize  job  interests  and  qualifications. 

5.  OBJECTIVE:  To  understand  the  differences  among  commercial  employment  agencies, 
government  employment  agencies,  and  private  employers. 

6.  OBJECTIVE:  To  prepare  for  job  applications  and  interviews. 

7.  OBJECTIVE:  To  know  standards  of  behavior  for  various  types  of  employment. 

8.  OBJECTIVE:  To  know  attributes  and  skills  which  may  lead  to  promotion. 

9.  OBJECTIVE:  To  know  the  financial  and  legal  aspects  of  employment. 

10.  OBJECTIVE:  To  understand  aspects  of  employment  other  than  financial  which  would 
affect  the  individual's  satisfaction  with  a  job. 

(Source:  Developing  Employment  Competencies  at  the  Local  Level,  Texas  Department  of 
Community  Affairs^  December  1984,  p.48) 

♦  ♦  « 
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In  many  cases^  cooperatiojb  collaboration,  and  linkages  with  other  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions in  the  community  will  contribute  to  the  foundation  of  a  learning  approacht  For 
example^  practice  exercises  in  adding  money  can  be  done  on  deposit  slips  provided  by  a 
local  bank.  What  better  place  is  there  to  demonstrate  the  ability  to  open  a  bank  account? 
Exercises  in  alphabetizing  can  be  developed  from  local  phone  books.  What  better  resource 
is  there  for  local  information  on  almost  anything? 

Publicity  brochures  from  local  resorts  and  recreation  facilities  provide  real  world  reading 
materials  and  add  relevancy  to  other  learning  experiences.  Employment  forms,  license 
and  credit  applications,  and  accident  report  forms  can  be  used  to  teach  following 
directions,  functional  writing,  "patience,"  etc.  They  can  also  help  young  people  learn 
about  the  reason  for,  process,  and  use  of  each. 

Many  businesses,  government  agencies,  police  departments,  labor  unions,  and  community 
groups,  among  others,  furnish  speakers  at  no  charge.  Companies,  plants,  military  bases, 
municipal  facilities,  and  historical  sites  provide  tours  and  informative/interactive  sessions 
at  no  cost.  Printed  materials  on  speaker  and  tour  subjects  can  be  used  beforehand  to 
develop  related  vocabulary.  It  might  be  fc*ood  to  ask  speakers  and  tour  guides  to  use  non- 
technical language  and  avoid  argot  without  accompanying  explanation. 

Viewing  and  writing  capabilities  can  be  improved  as  youth  watch  television.  Participants 
could  be  assigned  to  prepieure  short  paragraphs  about  the  news,  a  special  event,  or  a 
regularly  scheduled  program.  Reasoning  and  analysis  can  be  practiced  by  having  enroUees 
write  about  what  they  saw  from  a  particular  angle,  perspective,  or  pcint  of  view.  Having 
them  discuss  and  work  through  any  differences  only  enhances  the  process. 
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7.  Certification 

In  hiring  young  people,  employers  have  tended  to  use  educational  credentials  as  substi- 
tutes for  more  direct  measures  of  employabllity.  Employment  and  training  programs 
increase  the  employability  of  young  people,  but  have  generally  lacked  clearly  articulated 
standards  to  enable  employers  to  see  the  quality  of  programs  or  the  capabilities  of 
graduates.  Such  programs  should  be  designed  to  more  closely  meet  the  needs  of  the  labor 
vnarket  in  what  they  teach,  how  they  teach  it,  what  is  used  to  measure  achievement,  and 
how  achievement  is  recognized. 

A  mechanism  is  needed  by  which  youth  who  do  not  follow  the  traditional  education  path 
can  still  authenticate  their  learning,  especially  if  it  was  obtained  through  participation  in 
an  employment  and  training  progfram.  There  needs  to  be  a  better  articulation  of 
participant  performance  expectations  and  outcomes  in  a  consistent  and  understandable 
manner  that  is  accepted  by  employers  and  other  consumers. 

This  can  be  done  through  certification.  Certification  entails  the  development  and 
utilization  of  a  document  intended  for  public  use  which  indicates  and/or  describes  the 
youth  employment  competencies  attained  by  individual  participants.  It  could  be  used  as 
an  employability  profile,  product  portfolio,  job  passport,  program  transcript,  mini  resume, 
or  diploma  beneficial  to  youth  and  acceptable  to  employers.  The  document  could  also  be 
used  as  a  letter  of  reference  or  recommendation  for  employment,  apprenticeship,  military 
service,  higher  education,  or  further  training.  If  agreeable  to  local/state  education 
agencies,  the  certificate  could  be  a  means  of  obtaining  academic  credit.  This  type  of 
construct  could  motivate  and  reinforce  the  efforts  of  participants  who  have  never  before 
been  positively  rewarded  for  achievement. 

A  certificate  can  be  an  important  signal  to  employers,  participants,  service  delivery 
areas,  and  consumers.  Employers  see  the  document  saying  the  bearer  has  met  certain 
performance  criteria.  This  could  be  the  crucial  part  of  a  hiring  or  promotion  decision. 
EnroUees  see  the  certificate  as  a  way  to  obtain  employment.  This  could  provide  the 
incentive  for  young  people  to  invest  themselves  in  their  own  training  and  schooling.  The 
SDA  sees  the  process  as  one  stimulating  coordination  and  careful  management  of  high 
quality  operations.  The  consumer  sees  the  process  as  a  way  to  assure  acceptable  and 
suitable  goods  and  services.  When  going  to  a  garage,  it  is  quite  natural  to  feel  better 
after  learning  that  all  of  the  mechanics  are  certified  by  the  National  Institute  for 
Automotive  Service  Excellence  (NIASE). 
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The  Consolidated  Youth  Employment  Program  (CYEP)  was  one  of  the  progenitors  of  youth 
employment  competencies.  During  a  1980  work  session^  CYEP  operators  identified  the 
following  benefits  of  certification: 

o  improved  accountability  with  the  community.  Competencies  answer  the  ques- 
tion,  "Why  do  we  provide  services?*'  They  require  a  program  to  define  its  goals 
and  objectives  and  to  insure  their  measurement. 

o  improved  caseload  and  management  decision  making  through  continued  reassess- 
ment and  charting  a  sequence  of  services  by  which  counselors  can  make 
decisions. 

o     promotes  a  linkage  v:ith  the  educational  community, 
o     improves  relations  with  privcLte  employers, 
o     places  the  program  as  a  broker  between  school  end  jobs, 
o     provides  programs  with  a  clear  link  to  local  economic  development, 
o     provides  an  impetus  to  training  institutions  to  look  at  their  curricula  and 
outcomes. 

o     provides  feedback  to  participants  on  their  own  progress  which,  in  turn,  increases 

participant  confidence, 
o     establishes  goals  and  objectives  for  participants  in  a  structured  system  in  which 

young  people  learn, 
o     defines  expectations  and  outcomes  for  participants, 
o     provides  participants  an  entry  into  a  career. 

o  can  be  used  as  an  important  public  relations  tool  with  employers,  thus  generating 
more  placements. 

o     redirects  the  service  mix  and  increases  the  local  capability  to  provide  services. 

Certification  enables  employment  and  training  programs  to  better  market  their  graduates. 
Young  people  are  better  able  to  explain  their  capabilities.  Employers  receive  written 
substantiation  of  what  a  youth  can  do  and  can  make  a  fairly  quick  determination  of  the 
applicability  of  those  competencies  to  their  openings  with  a  greater  degree  of  assurance. 

The  effectiveness  of  youth  programs  can  be  made  known  to  large  numbers  of  employers  by 
strictly  setting  and  maintaining  standards  for  certification,  rigorously  monitoring  perfor- 
mance, and  enthusiastically  marketing  the  certificate. 

If  appropriately  designed,  certificates  can  be  used  as  efficient  and  fuir  mechanisms  for 
sorting  workers  into  jobs  where  their  competencies  and  training  ave  utilized.  To  the 
degree  that  they  replace  devices  that  screen  by  race,  age,  aiid  sex  v^jith  objective 
measures  of  competency,  they  can  reduce  discrimination  in  the  labor  market. 
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Certification  affords  employment  and  training  programs  a  way  to  communicate  program 
goals  and  actual  participant  learning  outcomes  to  those  outside  the  field.  In  partnership 
efforts  with  education,  the  school  gets  a  reporting  system  which  can  furnish  results  to 
supplement  grades  for  in-school  youth*  Parents  of  special  needs  young  people  have  a 
means  of  tracing  their  child's  progress  on  individual  tasks. 

Lack  of  credentials  is  often  identified  as  a  barrier  to  employment.  Programs  which  offer 
certificates  have  a  built-in  remedy.  The  young  people  earn  certificates  and  turn  a  deficit 
into  an  asset. 

The  certification  process  is  the  last  step  for  a  participant  in  a  competency-based  progam. 
It  has  great  practical  value;  if  young  people  qualify  for  certificates,  they  will  be  able  to 
present  proof  of  achievement  to  employers,  recruiters,  and  admissions  officers.  Possess- 
ing a  document  certifying  proficiency  in  competencies,  which  is  recognized  and  verified 
by  employers  and  consumers  as  necessary  for  entry  level  work,  lets  participants  say:  "You 
want  it.  Well  I  know  it,  feel  it,  and  can  do  it;  and,  here's  my  certificate  to  prove  it," 

Such  an  approach  certainly  differs  from  accepting  a  credential  without  understanding 
what  it  means,  as  some  people  do.  They  just  assume  that  if  a  young  person  lasted  long 
enough  to  get  it,  then  he/she  has  enough  drive,  motivation,  and  perseverance  to  predict 
successful  adaptation  to  the  discipline  of  the  workplace. 

Certification  of  a  young  person  means  that  a  program  has  made  an  on-line  declaration  of 
responsibility  for  what  it  does.  The  program  in  effect  offers  an  implied  warranty  with 
every  certificate  presented  that  leads  to  a  placement  or  some  other  form  of  positive  labor 
market  status  attainment.  Pain  of  redress  for  faulty  products  unfortunately  falls  on  the 
next  crop  of  enrollees.  That  is  still  no  reason  to  hide  from  accountability.  A  program 
would  find  it  difficult  to  justify  a  refusal  to  present  a  certificate  of  competency 
achievement  to  a  young  person,  especially  if  the  program  took  a  positive  termination  on 
that  youth  for  the  attainment  of  PlC^recognized  youth  employment  competencies. 

In  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  sufficiently  developed  youth  employment 
competency  system,  there  must  be  certification  of  youth  employment  competencies 
attainment  in  the  form  of  certificates  to  clients.  Positive  terminations  for  competency 
attainment  can  only  be  claimed  for  enrollees  who,  through  program  intervention,  achieved 
capabilities  originally  identified  as  deficiencies,  and  are  certified  as  having  met  compe- 
tency criteria. 
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Competency-baaed  poaltlve  terminatlona  are  used  locally  by  contractors  to  satisfy 
payment  point  requirements  in  performance-baaed  contracts.  They  are  used  by  SDAs  to 
get  credit  for  numbers  and  for  performance  standards  Incentive  awards.  They  are  used  by 
states  to  obtain  a  good  national  Image.  Certifying  on  paper  that  these  outcomes  are 
worth  the  ink  and  pulp  is  not  an  unfair  burden.  It  means  taking  the  credit,  either  way. 
Saying  that  "we  don't  do  it  now,  and  we  don't  want  to  change"  hardly  constitutes  a  cogent 
argument  against  certification.  If  the  collective  mission  Is  achieved,  then  a  national  news 
magazine  probably  won't  ask  on  its  cover:  "Why  can't  Johnny  show  up  on  time?"  Should 
the  mission  not  succeed,  the  question  ought  to  be  raised. 

According  to  the  Spokane  (Washington)  City-County  Consortium  policy  directive  on  youth 
employment  competencies,  "attainment  of  the  planned  competency  must  be  certified  by 
the  program  director  and  outside  employer/instructor  as  appropriate.  A  copy  of  the 
certification  form  must  be  maintained  as  part  of  the  permanent  participant  file."  (p.  5) 
Los  Angeles  County,  in  its  Youth  Employment  Competencies  Workbook,  advises; 

"As  part  of  the  completion  process,  agencies  with  approved  competency-based 
programs  should  plan  to  issue  Certificates  of  Completion  to  youth  completing 
training  which  specify  the  competencies  attained.  The  exact  type  and  content 
of  the  certificate  will  be  left  to  each  agency's  discretion."  (p.  11) 

Certification  Is  presently  required  by  policy  In  most  states.  Spokane  and  Los  Angeles 
County  show  that  it  is  quite  reasonable  to  require  that  certificates  be  given  to 
participants  indicating  the  competencies  acquired  and  signed  by  an  accountable  official. 
Let  form  and  format  be  decided  locally,  as  long  as  certification  occurs.  System  integrity 
can  be  maintained  without  discouraging  Innovation  and  encouraging  rigidity. 

For  participants,  the  primary  purpose  of  certification  is  to  effectively  and  persuasively 
communicate  achievement  of  youth  employment  competencies  recognized  by  the  PIC. 
Certificates  attest  to  employers  and  other  consumers  that  young  people  have  the  skills, 
knowledge,  attitudes,  and  behavior  to  successfully  function  in  the  labor  market.  After  a 
time,  certification  becomes  representative  of  the  quality  of  training  and  preparation 
"behind  the  paper"  —  the  organization's  success  in  producing  good  workers,  trainees, 
recruits,  or  students.  The  key  issue  is  credibility.  Does  the  program  turn  out  young 
people  who  actually  possess  the  competencies  that  are  claimed? 

It  is  helpful  to  develop  a  marketing  strategy  for  obtaining  legitimacy  and  acceptance  in 
the  local  business  and  industrial  environment  from  consumers  of  project  output.  This  can 
be  done  through  media,  intermediary  organizations  like  the  chamber  of  commerce. 
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brochures  and  other  printed  mater ials»  and  personal  contacts.  Improved  capabilitios  mean 
little  if  not  recognized  by  employers  at-large  in  the  community  as  indicative  of 
significant  and  relevant  accomplishments  by  program  participants. 

The  best  way  to  "sell'*  the  certification  of  competency  standards  is  through  a  proven  track 
record  and  by  turning  out  solid  products,  i.e.,  young  people  who  can  really  do  what  the 
criteria  say  they  can.  This  could  effect  higher  expectations  and  better  employer 
impressions  of  employment  and  training  programs.  It  would  help  young  people  satisfy 
hiring  requirements  or  fulfill  admissions  qualifications  for  apprenticeship  programs, 
further  training,  military  service,  or  higher  education.  Such  an  undertaking  -  with  active 
participation  by  key  people  from  the  public  and  private  sectors  could  contribute  to 
making  entry  standards  competency-based  and  thereby  more  open. 

To  increase  employer  confidence  in  the  certification  process,  have  them  (a)  be  integrally 
involved  in  establishing  the  competency  strategies,  (b)  take  part  in  teaching/learning  and 
measuring  gain,  and  (c)  assist  in  the  design  and  development  of  the  certificate.  Los 
Angeles  County  has  formalized  employer  review  and  input  in  these  areas,  as  can  be  seen 
in  Display  31. 

Display  31. 

Los  Angeles  County  Service  Delivery  Area 
Touth  Employment  Competency  System 
EMPLOYER  INPUT  CERTIFICATION 

As  an  authorized  officer  for  hereafter  referred  to  as 

(Agency) 

"the  Agency,"  I  certify  that  the  Agency  has  solicited  and  obtained  employer  review  and 
input  in  developing  the  Agency's  competency  statements,  competency-based  training 
curriculum/plan,  and  competency-based  entry  assessment  and  testing  instruments  sub- 
mitted with  this  certification. 

Signed:  

(Authorized  Officer) 

Date: 

m  m  m 
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One  way  to  gain  local  acceptance,  assure  quality  control,  get  people  involved,  and  achieve 
change  would  entail  inviting  employers,  educators,  training  facility  representatives,  and 
armed  forces  recruiters  to  participate  in  evaluating  samples  of  youth  who  program 
operators  say  have  attained  PIC-recognized  competencies. 

To  have  a  portable^  acknowledged  certificate  of  achievement,  there  must  be  a  consistent 
framework  for  defining,  measuring,  and  tracking  individual  accomplishments*  Standards 
must  relate  to  local  labor  market  needs.  Programs  ought  to  ascertain  whether  their 
measurement  schemes  are  good  predictors  of  future  performance.  They  should  attempt  to 
answer  the  following  questions: 

o     what  do  consumers  need  to  know  to  make  hiring  or  acceptance  decisions 

concerning  program  graduates? 
o     how  much  information  is  useful  to  and  desired  by  employers?  admissions 

officers?  recruiters? 
o     what  is  the  most  efficient  and  cost  effective  way  of  producing  such  data? 
o     how  should  the  certificate  be  formatted  to  make  it  most  benefici    to  consumers 

and  young  people? 

Something  valuable  is  lost  when  competencies  of  participants  do  not  match  the  require- 
ments of  available  jobs.  Certificates  only  reflect  what  is  taught  and  learned  in  the 
program.  They  can,  however,  be  constructed  to  represent  as  broad  an  array  of  outcomes 
as  possible  across  the  three  youth  employment  competency  areas.  Certificates  should  be 
pliant  to  better  correspond  with  employer  needs.  For  example,  some  employers  want  to 
see  basic  education  results  expressed  in  year/grade  levels,  while  others  have  to  have  them 
in  terms  of  functional  competencies. 

There  has  been  some  thought  given  to  the  advisability  of  displaying  on  certificates  not 
only  the  achievement  of  competencies,  but  also  each  individual's  particular  scores.  This  is 
an  issue  that  bears  careful  consideration.  Generally,  back-up  data  or  transcripts  will  yield 
such  information,  so  it  is  not  hidden.  Placing  it  on  the  face  of  a  certificate  creates  a 
report-card-like  effect,  and  could  engender  intra-program  competition  and  strife,  as  well 
as  an  unintended  post  program  rank-ordering  effect  in  the  labor  market.  However,  it  also 
makes  things  more  like  the  real  world  where  ranges  of  scores  generally  allow  gradations 
of  performance  to  be  seen.  Noting  individual  achievement  on  certificates  can  help  keep 
young  people  motivated,  when  they  move  past  "minimum"  competency  levels  by  giving 
them  additional  incentive  to  excel. 
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In  order  to  have  the  greatest  impact  on  the  employer  communityi  programs  require  clear, 
understandable,  and  relevant  certification  of  acquired  competencies.  The  certificate  is 
often  the  only  supportive  paperwork  available  for  dropout  youth  with  little  or  no  work 
history  who  are  applying  for  a  job.  Consequently,  these  certificates  should  be  professional 
in  design,  contents  and  appearancCo  All  too  frequently,  programs  attest  to  a  youth's 
competency  achievement  with  a  xeroxed  document  which  is  barely  legible  and  of 
questionable  value.  This  practice  is  not  only  counterproductive  to  labor  market  entry,  but 
it  reflects  negatively  upon  the  issuing  organization.  The  extra  effort  required  to 
professionalize  "graduation''  certificates  is  far  overshadowed  by  the  practical  benefits 
accruing  to  both  the  young  person  and  the  program. 

The  nature  of  the  competencies  acquired  should  be  clearly  delineated  on  the  face  of  the 
certificate,  or  on  the  reverse  side,  through  attachments,  etc.  This  explanation  should  be 
as  complete,  precise,  and  concise  as  possible.  Most  programs  list  only  what  was  achieved, 
not  what  was  not  achieved.  They  do  so  to  enhance  the  positive  and  avoid  the  negative 
connotations  of  a  large  number  of  unchecked  boxes  or  blank  lines. 

A  program  can't  take  positive  credit  for  competencies  possessed  by  young  people  at  the 
time  of  enrollment.  However,  these  capabilities  can  and  should  be  reflected  in  some 
manner  by  the  certification  process  —  along  with  those  achieved  in  the  program  —  to  help 
youth  obtain  employment  and  meet  entrance  requirements.  Additional  data  is  often 
appended  in  transcript  form. 

The  certification  construct  is  not  helped  l  awarding  non-competency-based  certificates 
for  participation  or  completion  which  only  s.  that  youth  were  in  the  progfram  a  certain 
amount  of  time.  The  "watering-down"  effec  ^s  as  real  as  it  is  perceived.  Handing  out 
meaningless  "time-log"  certificates  for  window  dressing  and  political  appeal  just  doesn't 
seem  to  be  worth  it. 

The  question  of  who  signs  the  certificates,  for  what  purpose,  in  which  order,  and  for  what 
competencies  can  be  interesting.  Usually  the  signatories  include  the  PIC  chairpersoa,  the 
local  elected  official,  the  program  director,  and  the  "teacher"  (employer,  site  supervisor, 
or  instructor)  where  such  an  addition  would  give  the  certificate  more  weight.  They  sign 
to  attest  to  the  acquisition  of  the  indicated  competencies.  The  delicacy  of  sequencing  is 
sometimes  handled  by  having  the  signature  lines  equally  placed  on  a  horizontal  plane.  All 
parties  generally  sign  every  certificate,  except  for  teachers  who  are  included  as 
appropriate. 
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The  following  examples  of  certificates  from  the  Suburban  Hennepin  County  (Minnesota) 
Area  Vocational-Technical  Centers  (Display  32)  and  the  Benton  Harbor  (Michigan)  Area 
Schools  (Display  33)  are  of  the  complete  variety.  Certificates  can  range  quite  a  bit  in 
complexity  as  can  be  seen  by  looking  at  the  samples  in  the  appendix  section  keyed  to  this 
chapter.  (See  Displays  32  and  33.) 

Certification  can  be  in  the  form  of  a  letter  from  the  program  "to  whom  it  may  concern" 
or  to  specific  employers  attesting  that  a  particular  participant  has  attained  certain 
competencies.  Display  34  presents  a  very  well  thought  out  and  executed  approach  using 
letters  of  introduction  as  work  credentials.  This  three  part  display  comes  from  the 
Kansas  CYEP  experience.  The  directions  and  letter  ae^1lalize  many  of  the  positive  and 
pragmatic  tenets  of  certification.  (See  Display  34.) 

It  should  be  remembered  that  in  some  instances,  it  may  be  necessary  to  get  release  forms 
from  participants  and/or  their  parents  in  order  to  use  some  measurement  results  for 
certification  purposes. 

A  number  of  educational  credentials,  occupational  certifications,  and  professional  licens- 
ing procedures  have  long  been  used  as  sorting  devices  to  help  employers  compare  the 
abilities  of  potential  employees.  These  include  school  diplomas  and  degrees,  the  G.E.D., 
apprenticeship  classifications  (apprentice,  journey,  master),  military  occupational  special- 
ties, and  performance  tests  such  as  NIASE,  among  others. 

Such  devices  have  consistency,  and  are  accepted  by  employers,  labor  unions,  educational 
institutions,  and  occupational  associations.  They  have  geographical  mobility  and  cross- 
discipline  transferability.  This  was  accomplished  in  part  through  articulation  ~  the 
development  of  mechanisms  to  allow  individuals  to  gain  credit  for  learning  accomplished 
in  one  system  so  that  it  can  be  applied  to  the  prerequisites  of  another.  This  has  been 
started  to  some  small  degree  in  employment  and  training  through  the  award  of  school 
academic  credit  for  work  experience  obtained  in  employment  and  training  programs.  In 
doing  this,  schools  were  actually  extending  the  concept  of  accreditation  to  experiential 
and  non-traditional  learning.  Involved  employment  and  training  programs  were  judged  on 
the  quality  of  such  input  items  as  supervision,  work  assignment,  materials  used  on-the-job, 
and  time  spent  on  site. 
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EKLC 


.^Qovif^W  Area  Voca</Q 

y^Sy  JOINT  INDEPENDENT  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  #287 

XV^  This  certifies  O 

<^  \ 

has  the  competencies  evaluated  on  the 
reverse  side  for  the  program 


and  is  therefore  entitled  to  receive  this 

Recognition 

given  this  day  of  ,  19 


J  Chairman  of  the  Board  Superintendent 
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RATBNQ 

6-    FVfforma  UsJc/oompttency 
with  ttxoffntioful  ability. 

5-    ftrforrm  Utk/oompotency 
with  spted  uri  quality. 

4-    Ptrforms  task/oomptttncy 
at  job  entry. 

3—    Ptrfofmt  tatk/oompattncy 
with  ptriodic  assisttnoa. 


SCALE 

2-  Mortm  uA/compatency 
with  oomunt  auistanca. 

1-  Cannot  perform  this  Utk/ 
competency  utisfactorily. 

T-  Task/competency  acoom- 
plithed  at  or  above  job  en* 
try  level  by  performance* 
challenge  test. 


For  Hfc^tkmsl  information  cmceming 
roQu9tt  0 

^MBVipt  from; 

OffloB  of  AdmiMiont  Rrardt 
Suburbtn  Hcnrttpin  County  Atm 
VooMiontlTwhnicil  Sdiool 
1820  North  Xtnlum  Ur«t 
Mlnn«polit,  Mimwtota  66441 
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Competencp  Certificate 

The  Vocational  Education  Department  of  the 

Benton  Harbor  Area  Schools 

'''iH  ifl  ta  "(Jertify  tl|at 


INSTRUCTOR  ADVISORY  COMMITTCC  CHAIRMAN 


DIRCCTOR  VOCATIONAL  COUCAtlON  PRINCIPAL 
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STUDiaNT  TASK  ACHBBVBMENT  RECORD 


Student  Name 


Eleetronisa 
Program 


Center 


Date  Entered 


Date  Left 


Employers  can  expect  satisfactory  job  entry  work  skills  only  in  the  Tasks  completed  and  should 
not  consider  just  being  enrolled  in  a  program  or  time  spent  in  the  Benton  Harbor  Vocational  Ed. 
program  as  indicative  of  the  student's  capabilities. 


Attendance  Information: 
Days  Absent:      Semester  1 
Times  Tardy:      Semester  1 


Semester  2 
Semester  2 


Semester  3 
Semester  3 


Semester  4 
Semester  4 


Work  Experience 


Type 


Dates 


Successful 


Coordinator 


Task  List  -  Scale: 


1  -  Aware  of  Task,  2  -  Completes  With  Help,  3  -  Completes  Without  Help, 
4  -  Can  Demonstrate  To  Others,  5  -  Not  Covered. 


1.  Identify  common  computers 

■24,  Asaemblejimplif  iers 

2.  Explain  the  funct.  of  common  comoonents 

25.  U9P  AfJri  trnfao 

U  KULCSl 

3.  Read  schematics 

26.  Use  NAND  eates 

4.  Use  the  color  code 

27.  Use  OR  crates 

5.  Solder 

28.  Use  NOR  eates 

6.  Assemble  a  circuit  from  the  schematic 

29.  Use  multivibrators 

7.  Hand  wire  a  circuit 

30.  Use  decade  counters 

8.  Make  a  circuit  board 

31.  Use  seauential  venerator 

9.  Assemble  a  circuit  on  a  circuit  board 

32.  Use  decoders 

10.  Use  OHM*s  law 

33.  Explain  semiconductors  theory 

11.  Use  the  power  law 

34.  Work  with  semiconductors 

12.  Use  series  circuit  rules 

35.  Work  with  binary  codes/decimal  systems 

13.  Use  parallel  circuit  rules 

36.  Explain  loelc  orates 

14.  Measure  resistance 

37.  Use  boolean  alsrebra 

15.  Measure  voltasre 

38.  Explain  flip  flops 

16.  Measure  current 

39.  Desif^  seauential  looric  circuits 

17.  Explain  motor  operation 

40.  Desiflm  binary  locric  circuits 

18.  Explain  (tenerator/altemator  operation 

41.  Desism  BCD  counters 

19.  Show  power  supply  principles 

42.  Desiflm  shift  registers 

20.  Explain  A.C.  theory 

43.  Design  combinational  lotric  circuits 

21.  Show  power  supply  principles 

44.  Work  with  diorital  counters 

22.  Explain  resonant  circuit 

45.  Explain  disrital  computer  orflraniz./oper. 

23.  Use  spec  sheets 

For  further  information,  employers  may  contact  Benton  Harbor  Area  Schools  Voc.  Ed.  Dept. 
Skill  Center:  926-8251     Tech  Center:  927-2416 
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LETTER  OF  INTRODUCTION/ 
 WORK  CREDENTIAL 


PURPOSE;    A  "Letter  of  Introduction/Work  Credential"  is  prepared  for 
each  participant. by  the  Team  office  upon  completion  of  an  area  of 
competency  and/or  completion  of  benchmarks.    This  letter  lists  all 
benchmarks  acconplished  by  the  participant  during  his/her  training, 
as  well  as  any  additional  skills  in  which  the  participant  is  profi- 
cient.   A  participant  may  request  a  "letter/credential"  at  any  time 
during  his/her  training* 

PROCESS;    The  individual  Team  offices  will  be  responsible  for  prepar- 
ing the  "Letter/Credential"  on  their  own  letterhead.    The  letters 
should  be  typed  originals  and  should  follow  the  outline  of  the  fol- 
flowing  sample^    A.  different  letter  is  available  for  each  competency 
area;  however #  on^y  one  is  included  here  for  illustration. 

DISTRIBUTION;    Participant  -  Original 
Teaun  File  -  Copy 
Generalist  -  Copy 

GENERAL  INSTRUCTIONS;    The  letters  should  be  individualized  for  each 
participant.    The  letters  should  not  contain  the  entire  body  of  the 
sample  letter  unless  the  skill  has  been  achieved.    Your  letters  should 
not  contain  lines  to  be  filled  in  or  marked  with  an  5C.    Numbers  fol- 
lowing the  middle  section  correlate  to  the  numbered  benchmarks  for 
that  competency  area. 

The  "Letter  of  Introduction/Work  Credential"  is  des-..^ '  ^c  ;*:  introduce 
the  participant  to  a  potential  employer.  This  should  help  a  partici- 
pant in  finding  unsubsidized  employment. 

The  generalist  will  choose  the  appropriate  sample  letter  and  insert 
all  necessary  information.    It  is  then  given  to  the  i?anpower  aide  to 
type.    The  manpower  aide  will  then  type  only  the  appropriate  informa- 
tion (deleting  all  information  that  is  not  marked) ,    The  manpower  aide 
will  obtaio  the  generalises  original  signature^    A  copy  of  th^j  letter 
is  retained  for  both  the  team  and  generalist 's  files.    This  "Letter/ 
Credential"  may  be  given  directly  to  the  participant  or  sent  to  an 
employer r  depending  on  the  individual  circumstances. 
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(Date) 


Dear  Employer, 

has  been  enrolled  in  the  Educational  Skills  phase 
of  the  CETA  Consolidated  Youth  Employment  Program.    To  progress  through 

this  phase,  must  have  demonstrated  proficiency  in  a  number 

of  skills.        (He/she)     has  met  the  requirements  in  the  following  area: 


^Addition  (1) 
^Subtraction  (2) 
^Multiplication  (3) 
"Division  (4) 
[problem  Solving  (5) 
"Making  change  (6) 
"Telling  time  (7) 


jStandard  weights  &  measures (8) 
Jlule  measurements  (9) 
J^ord  pronounciation  (10) 
JJritten  comprehension  (11) 
jcommunicate  in  writing  (12) 
jcommunicate  orally  (13) 
jSpelling/punctuation  and 
"sentence  structure  (14) 


These  skills  should  help  make 
to  you. 


a  more  productive  employee 


If  you  would  like  additional  information  regarding   

training  and/or  performance,  please  contact  me  at  the 
CETA  office. 


Cordially I 


General ist^s  Name 
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STATE  OF  KANSAS 
DEPARTMENT  OF  HUMAN  RESOURCES 
John  Carl  in,  Governor 

COMPREHENSIVE  EMPLOYMENT  &  TRAINING  ADMINISTRATION  (CETA) 
Michael  A.  Fortes,  Area  Coordinator 


Dear  Employer: 

John  Davis  has  been  enrolled  in  the  Work  Maturity  phase  of  the 
CETA  Consolidated  Youth  Employnent  Program*    To  progress  through 
this  phase,  John  must  have  demonstrated  proficiency  in  a  number 
of  skills*    He  has  met  the  requirements  in  the  following  areas: 

Timeliness  Notification  of  absences 

Cooperation  with  Supervisors  Attendance 
Cooperation  with  Co-Workers  Completion  of  tasks 

These  skills  should  help  make  John  a  more  productive  employee  * 
to  you. 

If  you  would  like  additional  information  regarding  John's  train- 
ing and/or  performance,  please  contact  me  at  the  Parsons  CETA 
Office* 

Cordially,  . 


(3)6)  421-3440 
3026  Moln 
P.  O.  Box  64« 
Porura,  Ks*  47dS7 


(316)  232-2620 
403  N.  Wotnut.  Suits  2 
P.  O.  Box  Y3ai 
Pitttburg,  Ks.  66762 


April  9,  1981 


Ann  K^nett> 
Youth  Generalist 


AK/db 
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Educational  accreditation  examines  course  objectives,  instructor  expertise,  teaching 
materials,  methodology  and  content,  student  evaluation  procedures,  and  the  overall 
administration  of  the  program  or  institution.  The  American  Council  on  Education  (ACE) 
has  applied  a  similar  methodology  to  measure  the  learning  represented  by  demonstrated 
job  competencies.  This  approach  was  used  with  non-military  apprenticeship  programs,  and 
focused  on:  pre-selection  procedures,  related  instruction  curriculum,  work  processes 
learned  on-the-job,  supervision,  and  evaluation  of  apprenticeship  achievement. 

ACE,  using  the  military  occupational  specialty  as  a  base,  developed  a  military  transcript 
Icnown  as  the  Army/ACE  Transcript.  It  documents  the  competency  attainment  of  military 
personnel  in  terms  understandable  to  educators  and  others  not  in  the  armed  forces.  The 
Transcript  contains  credit  recommendations  which  educational  institutions  can  use  to 
determine  the  amount  of  credit  to  grant  for  the  military  experience.  This  document  is  a 
translation  of  learning  outcomes  from  one  developmental  system  (military  training)  to 
another  (traditional  education). 

In  a  February,  1985,  New  York  State  information  bulletin  on  youth  competencies,  the 
following  question-and-answer  was  included: 

"Q.  If  each  SDA  can  have  a  different  youth  competency  system,  then 
how  can  an  attainment  of  a  youth  competency  be  useful  for  a 
participant  looking  for  a  job  in  another  area? 

A.  This  is  where  certification  becomes  Important.  When  a  participant 
achieves  a  PIC  recognized  competency,  the  participant  should  be 
certified  as  'competent'  in  this  area.  Ideally,  a  certificate  of  recogni- 
tion should  be  awarded.  Part  of  the  certificate  should  be  a  'report  card' 
describing  the  specific  skills  learned  and  the  level  of  learning.  The 
'report  card'  should  be  in  clear,  jargon-free  language.  It  is  this 
document  that  the  participant  can  take  to  another  SDA  or  employer  to 
show  what  they  have  learned." 

However,  folks  in  the  other  SDA  may  not  "buy"  the  terminology,  content,  criteria, 
procedures,  and  format  of  the  certificate.  There  is  no  common  denominator  effect.  The 
employment  and  training  system  needs  the  certification  equivalent  of  a  G.E.D.  for  its 
participants  in  order  to  foster  transferability  of  competency-based  outcomes  from  one 
jurisdiction  to  another.  PICs  ought  to  work  toward  establishing  common  meanings  for 
certificates,  for  the  good  of  participants  and  the  system. 

The  hope  is  that  the  development  of  a  commonly  understood  and  utilized  medium  of 
exchange  could  (a)  help  relate  a  wide  variety  of  certification,  credent ialing,  and  quality 
control  schemes  to  each  other,  (b)  help  facilitate  greater  movement  of  participants/ 
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students  between  programSy  and  (c)  help  increase  acceptance  by  employers  of  young 
people  who  achieve  competencies.  This  type  of  undertaking  not  only  assures  a  high 
standard  of  output  to  the  community  and  consumers^  but  also  requires  a  program  to 
become  keenly  aware  of  its  basic  philosophy  and  major  purpose^  and  the  means  by  which 
they  can  be  achieved.  A  program  or  institution  should^  in  facti  continually  strive  to 
improve  its  current  performance  level* 
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8>  Documentation 

A>  Construct  —  As  the  concept  of  youth  employment  competencies  evolves,  it  becomes 
clearer  that  manag^ement  and  administrative  issues  merit  serious  consideration.  Program 
design  and  operational  concerns  are  paramount,  for  they  directly  affect  young  people. 
However,  to  effectively  establish  a  competency  system  requires  a  solid  data  base,  a 
method  for  gathering  and  using  information  in  a  timely  manner,  and  a  comprehensive  file 
maintenance,  recording,  document  transmittal,  and  reporting  process. 

The  National  Governors'  Association,  in  "The  Five  Year  Dilemma"  notes  that: 

"Unfortunately  most  employment  and  training  programs  have  not  made 
a  practice  of  documenting  the  competencies  attained  by  youth  in  a 
reliable,  consistent,  and  understandable  manner  accepted  by  employers. 
This  lack  of  attention  to  documentation  of  skills  has  restricted  the 
options  for  many  young  people."  (p.  11) 

This  situation  should  be  rectified  by  the  sufficiently  developed  youth  employment 
competency  system  requirement  concerning  documentation.  A  local  competency  system 
must  encompass  documentation  of  intra-program  learning  gains  achieved  by  young  people 
through  internal  maintenance  of  enroUee  files  and  external  reporting  of  competency- 
based  outcomes. 

Documentation  is  a  formal  and  coordinated  process  to  collect,  recordt  analyze,  and  report 
accurate  data  on  individual  client  progress  and  performance.  It  reflects  all  facets  of  the 
youth  employment  competency  system.  The  documentation  process  as  a  whole  provides 
written  ^roof  that  each  segment  of  the  program  occurred  and  furnishes  evidence  as  to 
whether  or  not  it  was  done  right. 
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B>  Recording  —  The  participant  record  contains  the  results  of  each  attempt  to  achieve 
every  competency  specified  for  the  young  person  in  his/her  employability  development 
plan.  It  enables  enrollee  accomplishment  of  EDP  goals  and  objectives  to  be  tracked,  and 
substantiates  that  gains  were  made  within  the  period  of  program  participation.  As  the 
State  of  Maryland  says  in  its  policy: 

"It  would  be  misleading  for  SDAs  to  count  as  positive  terminations 
those  youth  who  already  possessed  the  competencies  recognized  by  the 
PIC  upon  entry  into  the  program." 

Since  documentation  captures  the  whole  program  experience,  the  written  record  serves  as 
justification  for  needs  measured,  treatment  prescribed,  activity  and  site  assignment ^ 
recognition  of  attainment,  and  taking  a  positive  termination.  Subcontractors  use  material 
in  client  folders  as  the  basis  for  seeking  compensation  at  particular  performance-based 
contract  payment  points. 

In  meeting  the  sufficiently  developed  system  requirements,  localities  have  to  determine 
the  types  of  information  that  must  be  documented,  the  forms  to  be  used,  the  frequency 
(weekly,  monthly)  of  recording,  and  the  functional  responsibilities  involved.  A  local 
jurisdiction  will  need  to  decide: 

o     What  constitutes  proof/evidence? 
o     How  much  back-up  data  is  enough? 

o     What  should  be  kept/stored?  Where  and  by  whom?  When?  For  how  long?  Why? 

In  documentation  through  recording,  there  is  a  difference  between  (a)  already  existing 
data,  instruments,  and  measurement  results,  and  (b)  recording  formats  which  are  specially 
developed  to  keep  track  of  a  participant's  progress.  The  two  should  be  used  in 
complementary  fashion. 

It  seems  that  every  locality  would  have  to  maintain  in  each  enrollee's  file  some  degree  of 
information  related  to  all  of  the  following  topics: 

o     eligibility,  intake,  and  enrollment 

o     PIC-recdgnized  competencies  taught,  levels  of  achievement,  and  means  of 
measurement 

o     assessment,  whether  for  screening,  needs  determination,  or  meeting  entry 
requirements  for  courses,  classes,  components,  or  modules 
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o     employability  development  planning,  including  diagnosis  and  assignment  to 
particular  service  providers,  project  sites,  and  staff  persons 

o     learning  activities  and  related  curriculum  abstracts,  status  changes  and  length  of 
stay,  program-participant  contracts,  site  agreements,  counseling  comments 

o     evaluation,  whether  for  interval  progress  checking,  updating,  or  gain  determina- 
tion 

o     attainment  of  competencies 

o     certification  and  awards 

o     supportive  services  and  needs-based  payments 

o     job  development  efforts 

o     acquisition  of  labor  market  status 

o  termination 

o     follow  up. 

These  topics  are  often  covered  by  existing  forms,  e.g.,  every  program  has  forms  covering 
enroUee  entrance  and  exit.  Measurement  encompasses  its  own  tools,  such  as  test 
booklets,  episode  instructions,  answer  keys,  checklists,  and  rating  scales.  Log  sheets  are 
usually  employed  to  record  attendance  and  punctuality.  EDPs  constitute  roadmaps  of 
service  for  each  young  person.  Job  descriptions  and  letters  of  recommendation  from 
instructors  and  supervisors  can  help  explain  what  is  learned  and  how  well. 

These  forms  are  most  helpful  in  idocumenting  parts  of  a  young  person's  stay  in  a 
competency-based  program.  However,  they  do  not  always  combine  to  form  a  cohesive 
picture.  This  is  where  specially  designed  recording  formats  can  play  an  important  role, 
serving  as  a  means  to  both  track  an  individual's  performance  and  congpruently  organize  all 
other  file  data. 

These  formats  should  contain  an  explanatory  overview,  competency  spread  sheets,  master 
needs  identification  records,  master  competency  acquisition  records,  and 
instruments/scoring  procedures  keyed  to  the  "master"  records.  Such  a  common  sense 
approach  helps  summarize  what  is  going  on  for  each  young  person,  and  can  be  easily 
tabulated  to  show  how  the  program  is  working  overall.  The  combination  of  available 
forms  and  newly  developed  formats  solidifies  the  parts  into  a  systemic  whole. 


Each  service  delivery  area  doing  competencies  will  need  to  decide  whose  signatures  will 
be  required  on  which  documents,  and  at  what  points  in  the  program,  to  underscore  the 
veracity  of  client  records.  As  the  forms  and  formats  coalesce  and  become  a  system, 
guidelines  ought  to  be  established  covering  paper  flow,  completeness  and  accuracy  checks, 
document  transmittal  process,  distribution  of  records,  and  access  to  files. 

Records  may  be  kept  at  a  number  of  places  —  at  the  SDA  offices,  at  a  subcontractor's  or 
service  provider's  place  of  business,  or  at  a  program  site.  In  order  to  reduce  the  paper 
load  as  much  as  possible,  there  should  probably  be  only  one  complete  set  of  records  for 
each  enrollee  maintained  within  a  service  delivery  area.  The  repository  ought  to  be  the 
most  convenient  and  efficient  place  for  such  a  purpose.  There  may  be  times  when 
duplicate  copies  of  primary  documents  or  back-up  material  on  the  attainment  of  youth 
employment  competencies  may  be  required,  such  as  audits,  monitoring;  visits,  or  compli- 
ance reviews.  Preparing  for  such  events  beforehand  keeps  the  burden  manageable. 
Documentation  ought  to  be  a  streamlined  process.  Excess  should  be  weeded  out  and 
eliminated.  For  example,  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  keep  every  practice  sample 
application  form  a  youth  completes. 

Th^  issue  of  maintaining  records  in  automated  or  manual  style  always  arises.  For  those 
who  can  afford  it  and  have  a  willing  staff,  computers  seem  to  be  the  preferred  choice. 
Computers  are  faster,  more  precise,  and  have  much  greater  capacity,  although  they  do 
occasionally  go  down.  Most  people  who  have  ever  used  the  automated  route  to  compute 
cross-project,  inter-variable,  multidimensional  results  would  not  like  to  go  back.  Those 
beset  with  manual  procedures  must  determine  the  best  ways  of  physically  handling  paper, 
from  among  options  like  central  files,  portable  portfolios,  folders,  or  notebooks,  with  each 
alone  or  in  multiples  using  one  or  two  sections,  e.g.,  "complete"/"incomplete."  It  is  best 
to  mix  and  match  to  find  out  what  works  best  in  a  given  locality. 

The  State  of  Texas  policy  on  youth  employment  competencies  addresses  record  keeping  as 
follows: 

a  SDA  must  be  able  to  document  that  it  has  in  place  a  methodology 
for  assessing,  recording,  and  verifying  the  performance  of  youth  against 
the  competency  standards  approved  by  the  PIC.  This  is  most  often 
accomplished  by  placing  all  forms  (pre-post  tests,  assessment  instru- 
ments for  specific  competencies,  etc.)  in  participant  files.  A  summary 
form  signed  by  the  teacher/trainer  and  indicating  a  date  of  attainment 
of  each  competency  is  also  useful  as  a  quick  reference  to  a  participant's 
competency  attainments."  (p.  9) 
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The  State  of  Wisconsin  has  decided  that: 

"Documentation  must  be  maintained  on  each  participant  in  the  compe* 
tency  system  either  at  the  program  operator  or  the  SDA  level.  Copies 
of  the  initial  assessment^  the  individual  plan  of  services  which  describes 
the  competencies  to  be  attained^  and  interim  assessments  must  be 
included  in  every  participant's  file.  A  copy  of  their  'certificate'  or 
some  other  form  of  documentation  indicating  attainment  of  the  compe- 
tencies must  also  be  in  their  file."  (p.  22) 

The  State  of  California  requires  that: 

"If  youth  Me  to  be  reported  as  having  attained  employment  competen- 
cieSf  documentation  must  be  on  file  to  substantiate  that  the  partici- 
pants attained  the  competencies  as  a  result  of  JTPA  participation. 
Participant  files  must  include: 

1.  Pre-test/assessment  documentation  which  substantiates  that  the 
individual  did  not  have  the  employment  competencies  recognized 
by  the  PIC  prior  to  JTPA  participation. 

2.  Substantiation  that  the  individual  was  enrolled  in  a  JTPA  activity 
to  develop  the  competencies  which  were  found  deficient. 

3.  Post-test  documentation  which  substantiates  the  attainment  of  the 
PIC-recognized  competencies."  (p.  2) 

These  requirements  for  SDAs  in  Texas»  Wisconsint  and  California  crystallize  the  purpose 
of  documentation  —  using  evidence  from  the  major  elements  of  a  youth  employment 
competency  system  to  prove  that  learning  gains  achieved  by  young  people  are  directly 
related  to  program  participation. 


SDAs  must  also  delineate  requirements  for  their  program  operators.  The  Spokane  City  — 

County  Employment  and  Training  Consortium  policy  is  as  follows: 

"Progress  in  activities  leading  toward  competency  attainment  must  be 
documented  in  the  participant  file  using  a  tracking  docuifienty  normal 
activity  progress  reports^  and/or  the  individual's  counseling  narrative. 
A  Status  Change  Form  should  be  completed  and  sent  to  the  Consortium 
when  all  goal  areas  within  a  particular  competency  are  attained  as 
planned."  (p.  5) 

The  Los  Angeles  County  SDA  requires  that  participant  files  must  contain: 

"  —  the  initial  assessment  instrument  that  documents  the  competencies 
a  youth  lacks; 

—  the  training  plan  which  lists  the  services/training  that  will  be 
provided  to  assist  the  youth  in  attaining  the  competencies  he/she 
lacks; 

—  the  tests  and  other  documents  which  demonstrate  the  youth  has 
attained  the  competencies  he/she  lacks  as  a  result  of  training."  (p. 
12) 
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With  the  requirements  specifiedt  it  may  be  necessary  to  develop  8ome  special  formats  to 
document  the  acquisition  of  youth  employment  competencies^  even  though  a  variety  of 
retarular  program  forms  are  available. 

Figure  19  presents  one  approach  to  formatting  competency  documentation.  Part  A 
provides  an  overview  of  the  system^  including  documentation.  Part  B  furnishes  a  spread 
sheet  listing  of  numbered  competency  statements.  Part  C  —  the  Master  Needs  Indentifi- 
cation  Record  —  shows  a  participant's  standing  at  the  beginning  of  the  program.  Part  D 
contains  means  of  determining  attainment  of  resume,  attendance,  appearance,  and 
interpersonal  relations  competencies,  all  keyed  by  competency  statement  content  and 
number  to  both  the  Master  Needs  Identification  Record  and  Part  E  —  the  Master 
Competency  Acquisition  Record.  Part  E  clearly  delineates  a  young  person's  standing  at 
the  end  of  the  program  concerning  the  attainment  of  youth  employment  competencies. 
This  format  does  not  include  places  for  participant  or  program  identifier  information, 
which  varies  tremendously  by  locality. 

Figure  19. 
Part  A. 

Youth  Employment  Competency  System  —  Overview 

The  Youth  Employment  Competency  (YEC)  System  will  provide  participants  with  needed 
skills,  knowledge,  attitudes  and  behavior  in  the  areas  of  job  finding,  getting,  retaining,  and 
advancing,  basic  skills,  and  occupational  proficiencies.  Pre-Employment/Work  Maturity 
competencies  will  be  taught  to  young  people  in  a  congruent  and  flexible  fashion  that  will 
enhance  relationships  between  the  following  key  elements: 

—  client  needs  and  requirements 

—  project  goals,  objectives  and  outcomes 

—  activities  provided 

—  service  delivery  configuration/contractual  management 

—  approaches  to  learning,  and 

—  competency  technology  utilized 

Basic  education  and  job  specific  skills  will  be  delivered  on  an  individualized  basis,  with  the 
general  format  able  to  be  adapted/tailored  to  their  particular  situtaion. 

Operations  are  founded  on  the  hierarchy  of  career  development  principle,  with  youth 
progressing  along  the  continuum  of  services  until  they  enter  employment,  obtain  an 
employability  enhancement  termination,  or  attain  youth  competencies.  Jobs  are  the 
number  one  priority  for  participants,  followed  by  either  entermg  non-Title  II  training, 
returning  to  school,  or  achieving  a  major  level  of  education.  Competency  attainment  will 
not  be  the  primary  planned  outcome  for  any  youth,  but  rather  will  be  seen  as  a  job 
placement/marketing  tool  to  help  move  clients  into  the  labor  force.  In  some  instances, 
high  risk,  in-school,  and  other  young  people  will  not  be  able  to  enter  employment  or  obtain 
an  employability  enhancement  termination.  Since  those  youth  will,  in  most  cases,  have 
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attained  youth  competencies^  the  program  feels  justified  in  taking  positive  terminations 
for  having  facilitated  their  cognitive,  affective,  and  psychomotor  growth. 

Youth  employment  competencies  in  and  of  themselves  comprise  the  necessary  components 
of  job  readiness  or  employment  competence.  The  assessment/deficiency  identification 
stage  will  determine  the  learning  requirements  of  young  people.  ,  These  objectives  can 
then  be  met  for  each  young  person  through  project  offerings  available  "in-house"  or  under 
sub-contract.  As  youth  enroll  and  move  through  the  programs,  the  Pre-Employment/Work 
Maturity,  Basic  Education,  and  Job  Specific  Skills  Competencies  can  be  taught  and 
evaluated  at  any  point/interval  and  in  any  order.  Such  structural,  contextual,  procedural 
and  sequential  fluidity  enables  client  needs  to  be  addressed  at  any  rung  of  the  ladder  from 
the  intake/EDP  phase  to  termination.  As  individual  youth  flow  between  the  various 
components,  their  movements  will  be  charted  by  the  maintenance  of  current  activity  and 
status  forms. 

Participants  can  demonstrate  proficiency  in  one,  some,  or  all  of  the  competency 
categories.  To  be  accepted  as  a  "potential"  positive  outcome  in  the  competency 
termination  track  (appropriate  if  no  other  post-program  status  is  accomplished),  a  young 
person  must  be  found  to  have  need  of  assistance  in  a  minimum  number  of  competencies 
taught  in  at  least  one  of  the  three  categories. 

A  youth  must  reach  the  level  of  achievement/benchmark  in  a  certain  percentage  of  the 
competencies  in  each  area  in  order  to  master  the  category  (Pre-Employment/Work 
Maturity  -  80%,  Basic  Education  ~  100%,  and  Job  Specific  Skills  ~  80%)  and  enable  the 
program  to  record/report  a  positive  termination  for  the  attainment  of  youth  employment 
competencies.  Competency  acquisition  will  also  be  recorded  where  skill/behavior  gains 
served  as  stepping-stones  to  jobs  or  employability  enhancement  terminations.  It  should  be 
noted  that  all  skills/behaviors  and  indicators  have  performance  levels.  Eventually, 
programs  may  operate  a  refined  competency  system  tiered  by  differences  in  client 
characteristics  (e.g.,  age  or  in-school/out-of-school),  type  of  modality  used,  or  nature  of 
contractors/service  providers. 

The  youth  competencies  are  employment-related,  quantifiable,  measurable,  verifiable, 
and  balanced  so  that  they  are  achievable  by  most  youth  without  being  easily  gotten  by  all. 
They  have  been  recognized  by  the  Private  Industry  Council  and  are  based  on  significant 
private  sector  and  education  input.  Young  people  acquiring  competencies  will  receive  a 
certificate  that  should  prove  to  be  helpful  in  obtaining  jobs. 

Client  competency  acquisition  will  be  carefully  documented,  with  master  forms  tracking 
pre-  and  post-findings  to  provide  evidence  that  gains  were  made  through  program 
participation.  Files  will  contain  back-^up  assessment  and  evaluation  data/instrumentation 
to  assure  that  MIS  and  FMS  calculations  will  yield  accurate  positive  termination  rates  and 
cost  per  positive  termination  figures. 

The  program  will  closely  monitor,  review  and  oversee  the  operations  and  output  of  its 
youth  employment  competency  system  and  furnish  development/implementation  help  to 
subcontractors  through  orientation  and  training  sessions  and  follow-up  technical  assist- 
ance. This  will  help  tie  all  of  the  pieces  together,  increase  objectivity,  improve  staff 
understanding  of  definitions  and  procedures,  and  explain  each  part  of  the  system  in  terms 
of:  what  needs  to  be  done,  how,  why,  when,  where,  for  whom,  and  by  whom. 
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Parte. 


Pre-Bmployment/Work  Maturity  Competencies  —  ''Spread  Sheet" 


(The  participant  is 
proficient  in...) 

 Skill/Behavior  

h  Job  Seeking: 

a.  Career  Decision  Making 

b.  Labor  Market  Awareness 

c.  Applications 

d.  Resumes 

e.  Interviews 

n.  Job  Keeping: 

f.  Punctuality 

g.  Attendance 

h.  Attitudes 

i.  Appearance 

j.   Interpersonal  Relations 
k.  Task  Completion 


(as  demonstrated  by 
attaining  this...) 

Level  of 
Achievement/Benchmark 


Score  of  80% 
Score  of  80% 
Score  of  80% 
Score  of  80% 
Score  of  80% 

Score/Rating  of  90% 
Score/Rating  of  95% 
Rating  of  80% 
Rating  of  80% 
Rating  of  80% 
Rating  of  80% 


(on  the...) 

Means  of 
Measurement/Evaluation 


Segment  1  of  Checklist 
Segment  2  of  Checklist 
Sample  Application  Form 
Resume  Exercise 
Mock  Interview  Episode 


Part  1  of  the  Program  Site 
Participant  Review  Form 

Part  2  of  the  Program  Site 
Participant  Review  Form 

Part  3  of  the  Program  Site 
Participant  Review  Form 

Part  4  of  the  Program  Site 
Participant  Review  Form 

Part  5  of  the  Program  Site 
Participant  Review  Form 

Part  6  of  the  Program  Site 
Participant  Review  Form 


♦  ♦  ♦ 
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Part  C. 


1. 


M aater  Pre-Employment/Work  Maturity  Needs  Identif ieation  Record 


2. 


3. 


4. 


5. 


6. 


Competency 
L  Job  Seeking 

a.  Career 
Decision 
Making 

b.  Labor 
Market 
Awareness 

c.  Applications 

d.  Resumes 

e.  Interviews 
n.  Job  Keeping 

f.  Punctuality 

g.  Attendance 

h.  Attitudes 

i.  Appearance 

j.  Interpersonal 
Relations 

k.  Task 

Completion 


Determined 

as  Requiring  Intervention 
Assistance  Point  of  Means  of         Strategy(ies)  Site 

(Yes/No— Date)  Determination*  Determination**  Prescribed***  Assignmeni 


No 


7.  Total  Competencies  to  be  Addressed   

(Minimum  of  6  required  for  positive  termination  —  competency  track) 

8.  Potential  (Attained  Touth  Employment  Competencies)  Positive  Outcome:  Tes  

*  Screening/Selection,  Intake,  Assessment,  EDP,  Participation  in  Activity 

**  Question  and  Answer,  Observation,  Product  Review  (Pre-measurement  Instruments  —  by 
Name) 

***  Particular  Program  Activities  (by  name) 

Relevant  data/instrumentation  from  the  points  and  means  of  determination  in  (*/.**) 
above  are  included  in  file. 
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Part  D. 


Resume  Exercise.  Item     Resumes:  Assessment  and  Evaluation  Format 

Instructions:  Participants  should  be  scored  on  how  well  they  perform  on  a  resume 
exercise.  Raters  should  review  the  participant's  product,  and  objectively  score  (them) 
according  to  the  following  scale: 

5  —  Excellent  Superior  Performance 

4  —  Good  Outstanding  Performance 

3  —  Satisfactory  Acceptable  Performance 

2  —  Fair  Below  Average  Performance 

1  —  Needs  Improvement  Unacceptable  Performance 

Participant  demonstrates  proficiency  in  resumes  by  attaining  a  score  of  80%  on  the 
following  indicators  (see  attached  sheet  for  explanation  of  indicators),  evidenced  by 
product  review. 

Indicators  Score  (1-5) 

1.  Resume  is  printed  in  accordance  with  selected  format.   

2.  Appearance  is  neat.  s   

3.  Resume  is  legible  and  readable.   

4.  Spelling,  grammar  and  punctuation  are  correct. 

5.  Resume  is  organized  according  to  selected  format.   

6.  Names  are  accurate  and  complete. 

7.  Addresses  are  accurate  and  complete.   

8.  Telephone  numbers  are  accurate  and  complete.   

9.  Dates  are  accurate  and  complete.   

10.  Job  titles  are  accurate  and  complete. 

11.  Duties  and  responsibilities  are  accurate  and  complete.   

12.  School/training  summary  is  accurate  and  complete.   

13.  Special  interests,  skills  and  qualifications  are  work  related. 

14.  Information  is  included  concerning  the  availability  of  references.   

Total  Possible  Points  70 

Total  Achieved    (with  no  f^core  less  than  a  "3"  allowable  for  attainment  of 

competency*) 

Percentage   


Competency  Attained:  Yes         No   Date 


'^'Notes/comments  should  be  added  for  each  score  less  than  a  "3". 
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Resume  Exercise:  Explanation  of  Indicators 


Indicator  Explanation 

!•  Participant  submits  a  resume  which  is  printed  according  to  guidelines  of 

selected  format. 

2.  Submitted  resume  does  not  have  errors  or  cross  outSy  has  not  been  folded^ 
and  is  void  of  any  soil  marks. 

3.  Text  and  words  can  be  discerned  and  understood. 

4.  Spellings  grammar^  and  punctuation  are  free  from  errors. 

5.  Resume  consistently  follows  the  selected  format. 

6.  All  names  on  resume  include  first  and  last  name. 

7.  All  addresses  are  unabbreviated  and  include  zip  code. 

8.  All  telephone  numbers  are  exact  and  include  area  code. 

9.  All  dates  on  resume  include  both  month  and  year. 

10.  All  job  titles  listed  on  resume  correspond  to  job  positions. 

11.  All  duties  and  responsibilities  on  resume  are  relevant  to  the  job  title. 

12.  All  education  and  worl<  preparation  experiences  include  appropriate  names^ 
titles^  places  and  dates. 

13.  All  special  interests^  skills  and  qualifications  are  related  to  anticipated 
duties  and  responsibir'    i  of  the  desired  job. 

14.  Participant  includes  tlu  statement^  "References  will  be  made  available 
upon  request/*  or  lists  at  least  three  (3)  references  as  specified  by  standard 
format. 


Part  2.  Item  g.  Attendance;  Evaluation  Format 

Participant  comes  to  and  remains  at  program  location  during  the  assigned  hours  95%  of 
the  time  (covering  a  pre-determined  period  of  at  least  10  consecutive  days  and  including 
the  two  halves  of  each  working  day)^  with  prior  notification  of  absence  givf.n  and  excuse 
received  in  all  situations,  evidenced  by  time  sheets/records  or  observation  of 
performance. 

Total  Possible  Points     100   (each  half  day  of  the  10  day  period  counts  for  5  points) 

Total  Achieved   

Percentage   

Competency  Attained:  Yes         No  ♦  Date  

*Notes/Comments  concerning  non-attainment: 
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"^Instructions  for  Parts  3—6,  Items  h.— k*:  Participants  should  be  rated  on  how  well  they 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  program  site  as  observed  by  the  supervisor,  instructor  or 
counselor,  according  to  the  following  scale: 

Rating  Scale  for  Parts  3-6 

5  —  Excellent  Superior  Performance 

4  —  Good  Outstanding  Performance 

3  -  Satisfactory  Acceptable  Performance 

2  —  Fair  Below  Average  Performance 

1  —  Needs  Improvement  Unacceptable  Performance 

Part  4.  Item  i.  Appearance:  Evaluation  Format 

Participant  demonstrates  proficiency  in  appearance  by  attaining  a  rating  of  80%  on  the 
following  indicators  (covering  a  pre-determined  period  of  at  least  10  consecutive  working 
days),  evidenced  by  observation  of  performance. 

Indicators  Rating  (1-5) 

1.  Grooming,  cleanliness  and  personal  hygiene.   

2.  Appropriate  clothing.   

3.  Requisite  tools,  equipment  and  accessories. 


Total  Possible  Points  15 

Total  Achieved    (with  no  rating  less  than  a  "3"  allowable  for  attainment  of 

competency*) 

Percentage   

Competency  Attained:  Yes         No   Date  

♦Notes/comments  should  be  added  for  each  rating  less  than  a  "3". 

Part  5.  Item  j.  Interpersonal  Relations:   Evaluation  Format 

Participant  demonstrates  proficiency  in  interpersonal  relations  by  attaining  a  rating  of 
80%  on  the  following  indicators  (covering  a  pre-determined  period  of  at  least  10 
consecutive  working  days),  evidenced  by  observation  of  performance. 

Indicators  Rating  (1-5) 

1.  Getting  along  with  others.   

2.  Accepting  supervision,  guidance,  constructive  criticism,  and 

chain  of  command.   

3.  Communicating  clearly.   

4.  Cooperation.   

5.  Courtesy. 


.  Total  Possible  Points  25 

Total  Achieved  (with  no  rating  less  than  a  "3"  allowable  for  attainment  of 

competency*) 

Percentage   

Competency  Attained:  Yes         No   Date  

♦Notes/comments  should  be  added  for  each  rating  less  than  a  "3". 
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PartB. 


Master  Pre-Employment/Work  Maturity  Competency  Acquisition  Record 


1. 


3. 


4. 


Competency 


Intervention 
Strategy(ies) 
Prescribed  in  EDP 


Evaluated  as 
Achieving  Competency 
(Yes/No-Date) 


I.  Job  Seeking 

a.  Career  Decision 

Making       

b.  Labor  Market 

Awareness      

c.  Applications     

d.  Resumes       

e.  Interviews       

n.  Job  Keeping 

f.  Punctuality       

g.  Attendance     

h.  Attitudes       

i.  Appearance       

j  •  Interpersonal 

Relations       

k.  Task  Completion       

5.  Total  Competencies  Addressed   

(Minimum  of  6  required  for  positive  termination) 

6.  Total  Competencies  Achieved   

7.  Percentage   

(Minimum  of  80%  necessary  for  positive  termination) 

8.  "Attained  Youth  Employment  Competencies**  Positive  Termination  Accomplished: 
Yes   No   Date  

Relevant  needs  identification,  EDP,  and  evaluation  data/instrumentation  are  included  in 


file. 


♦  ♦  ♦ 
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Job  Corps  npograms  use  th^  Training  Achievement  Record  (TAR)  for  individualized, 
competency-based  program  record  keeping  and  as  the  primary  format  to  monitor  the 
progress  of  Corps  members.  At  any  juncture  in  a  youth's  participation  in  Job  Corps,  the 
TAR  provides  a  summary  of  performance  to  date  in  terms  of  the  competencies  set  forth 
in  the  course  plan.  Since  each  course  module  is  built  around  a  competency  necessary  for 
employment  in  an  occupational  cluster  or  a  single  occupation  within  the  cluster,  the  young 
person's  achievement  is  recorded  by  competency  module  instead  of  by  a  single  task. 
Display  35  presents  the  TAR. 

The  field  of  competency-based  vocational  education  uses  the  competency  profile  to  keep 
track  of  a  student's  progress  in  the  acquisition  of  competencies  for  a  specific  occupational 
area.  This  format  usually  contains  a  listing  of  ia^^tructional  units,  competency  statements 
under  each  unit,  a  rating  scale,  background  information,  and  a  section  for  evaluating  work 
attitude.  Should  a  locality  seek  to  formulate  its  own  competency  profile,  it  might  be 
helpful  to  utilize  the  checklist  in  Display  36  sometime  during  the  process. 

The  City  of  Los  Angeles  uses  its  Competency  Work  Plan  and  Profile  to  document 
individual  assignments  and  track  participant  progress  on  a  regular  basis.  This  format, 
with  accompanying  directions,  was  prepared  by  Brandeis  University  and  is  shown  in 
Display  37. 

Additional  materials  related  to  recording  may  be  found  in  the  appendix  keyed  to  this 
chapter. 
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TRAINING  ACHIEVEMENT  RECORD 


GENERAL  EMPLOYABILITY  TRAITS      (proficiency  code  key) 


FACTORS 

SCALE  VALUE 

DEFINITION 

PERFORMANCE 
LEVEL 

1 

EXTREMELY  LIMITED:  Can  do  limple  ptrts  off  task-^eods  to  bo  told/dKjwn  how  to  do  meet  off  task -Needs 
•xtreriMly  ck>fe  iuporvii{on 

2 

PARTIALLY  PROFICIENT:  Can  do  most  Dartsoff  tadc-^aMk  KsId  onlv  on  lurdfift  DArtt->Mav  not  mM^t  IocaI 
demandi  ffor  ipesd  and  aocuracy-Netds  dote  supervision 

3 

COMPPTENT*  Han  dn  al\  narts  nf  tack— JMmmI*  onlv  cnnt  rh«wlf  nf  MvnnliitMl  utfirfe^MfkMtc  mlfiimiim  local  AntttmnAt 

ffor  speed  and  aocuracy-Needs  Job  entry  supervWon 

4 

HIGHLY  PROFICIENT:  Can  complete  task  qukkly  and  accurately-Can  direct  others  In  how  to  do  the  task-Needs 
normal  eupcfviskHi 

KNOWLEDGE 
LEVEL 

a 

NOMENCLATURE:  Can  Mentify  parts,  tools,  and  understand  simple  ffacts  about  $^ask-Can  Mentify  related  basic 
facta  and  terms 

b 

PROCEDURES:  Can  name  moct  steps  tn  doing  task-Needs  help  Interpreting  ^^rltteti  instructions-Can  explain 
bask  facta  and  itata  general  principles 

c 

TECHNIQUES  AND  PRINCIPLES:  Can  explain  how  and  when  task  must  be  done;  why  each  step  is  needed-Can 
interpret  written  and  oral  tnstrucUons-Can  analyze  factt/prindples 

d 

OPERATING  PROFICIENCY:  Identify,  measure,  and  use  trouble  shooting  terhni<|ues  resofving  task  related 
problems--Can  evaluate  conditions  and  make  proper  deciskMis 

PERSONAL 
BEHAVIOR 

1 

UNRELIABLE,  kiappropriata  personal  appearance,  disrupting,  uncooperative,  disinterested,  disrespfctffui 

II 

OCCASIONALLY  reltabia,  cocperatlva,  rasponsibia.  Interested,  respectfful,  and  satisfactory  personal  appearance 

III 

USUALLY  reliable,  cooperative,  responsible,  interested,  respectful  and  appropriate  personal  appearance 

IV 

CONSISTENTLY  tellable,  cooperative,  responsible,  interested,  respectful  and  appfx>priate  personal 
appaaranca 

V 

EXCEITIONALLY  rcllaUa,  cooperative,  responslbia.  Interested,  respectful  and  appropriate  personal  appearance, 
demonstrates  self-assurance 

EXPLANATION 


Occupational  skills  can  be  used  atone  or  together  in  any  combination  to  define  a  level  off  training  achievement  ffor  a  g>ecif k:  job  skifl. 
Example:  lb  and/or  b.  General  Employablllty  Traits  are  to  be  used  when  rating  attitude  and  professional  behavior. 


IMPORTANT:  Recommended  changes  In  fformat,  line  hams,  and  empkiyabllity  Ualts  tfioukJ  be  fforwarded  to:  Chleff,  Vocatk>nal  Training, 
Office  off  Program  Development,  Job  Cofps,  MA/DOL,  Wadilngton,  0.  C.  20213 
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Name  SSN  Dfite*  Trainee  Entered  Trelnlna^ 


Title  CARPEHTER.  COHSTRUCTIOM        DOT  Code       fl6Q.mi  Certified  by  Form  Wo>    AAQ.flA  A 


Achieved  individual  Marketable  Skill 

SERFOl 

mANCE 

KNOWLEDGE 

Safety 

I 

2 

1  3 

it 

a 

b 

c 

1.  Pr^ctiea  aafaty  on  the  lob 

4d 

2,  Kbhu  l  uAe  mmfm  nrnctlcfi  haodlins  toola>  voodworkinit  iMcbinerr 

General 

— — 

3.  CnoM  &  tiBilApat And  cahmb^ait  ^*ralilAloav 

4d 

4*  Uoa  &  maintain  cowoq  hand  toola 

3c 

Uae  &  Maintain  ■aaau^lna  toola  &  aauloBant 

3c 

3c 

?•  Roods  imdaratAiid  &  Intant^at  hulldlfka  m'k^t.cHmm 

2b 

FoundotlonOtt  Uollo«  Flooro  &  Stair o 

6.  LaT  out  btfildina  llnea  k  ffot  otakao  for  ftradln^ 

3c 

9*  Build  &  placo  atralght  coocrata  foraa 

3c 

10.    Llna  UB  &  ItracA  nnnnirmtm  walla  &  «*n1imna  • 

3c 

11.  Lay  out  footlnsa.  build  or  placo  fotM  &  broca 

3c 

12.  Build  Irroaular  coocrata  forM 

3c 

13.  Lay  out  &  cut  otolra  &  traadas  inotoll  ralllnso 

2b 

Fravlns  (Foundotlooa  ft  Uollo) 

14.  Lav  out  &  frasa  olXla  ft  glrdaro 

3c 

15.  Fraaa  ft  aat  floor  ioloto 

3c 

16.  Lav  out  valla  ft  partltlona 

3  c 

17.  Erect  %ralla  ft  partltlona 

3c 

18.  InatalX  abaathlns  ft  plaatar  grounda 

3c 

Roofa 

19.  Fraaa  ft  aet  co— on  r  of  tare 

3c 

20.  Fraae  ft  aat  vallav  raftara 

3c 

21.  Frana  ft  aet  hip  raftara 

3c 

22.  Fraaa  ft  iet  lack  raftera 

3c 

23.  Apply  aheathing,  coapoaltlon  ahlnglea  ft  other  typea  of  roof  covarlnga 

3c 

Exterior  Mlllwork 

24.  Determine  correct  toola  ft  Baterlalaj  auppllea  for  teak 

2b 

25.  Ooerata  aklll  aav.  alactrlc  drill  ft  aander 

3c 

26.  Sec  up  ft  operate  bencfi  aaw 

3c 

Interior  Wall  Coverlnga 

27.  Apply  wood  cover inga 

3? 

26.  Apply  coapoaltlon»  aheet  rock  or  fiber  board 

3c 

29.  Inatall  baaeboarda 

3c 

Floora 

30.  Lay  aub-floorlng 

3c 

31.  Lay  hardwood  flooring 

ic 

32.  Build  ft  Place  for«a  for  concrete  floora 

3c 

ERIC 


3:^.  Cut  &  fit  basQ  and  Bouldinsa 

3c 

34.  Set  door  Jaaba;  fit  6  hong  doori 

35.  Fit  k  hand  vlndowa       '                                                    —  — 

3c 
3c 

36.  Fit     faaten  hardwara  '   

Raftodelint 

37.  Inatall  alUHinim  &  vioyl  aiding 

38.  Install  eo^ioation  aor«  vindova  k  doora  '  

'  39.  tmj  nav  roofing  utarlala  ' — — '  

1'  40.  Inatall  aliminua  porch  cacloaurea.  avninga.  patio  cover  a 

3c 

3c 
3c 
3c 
3c 

Al.  Inatall  aotal  porch  ralla  &  atair  ralla 

42.  Inatall  ovarhaad  garaga  eoora  t  radio-controlled  garaga  door  opener 

43.  Inatall  plaatic.  aabaatoa     vinyl  floor  coveringa 
Additional  Related  Training  Eleaenta 

3c 

3cl 

EDUCATION,  TECHNICAL  KNOWLEDGE— JOB  PHYSICAL  PROFILE 

PERFORMANCE 

KNOVfL 

EDGE 

i 

2 

3 

 a— 

b 

-d  . 

1.  Use  Instructions  furnished  In  written,  oral,  diagram  or  schedule  form 

4d 

2.  Use  arithmetic;  apply  practical  algebra  and  geometry 

4d 

3.  Read  and  interpret  technical  materials 

4d 

4.  Prepare  reports  and  summaries*  conforming  to  good  English  usage 

4d 

1.  Able  to  lift  50  Iba.maximua^carry  to  25  lb8;valk  &  atand  continuoualv 

;  Z.  Able  to  climb  6  uae  back  muadea  ft  lege  to  atoop. kneel. crouch.crawl 

4 

3.  Able  to  uae  fingera.  handa.  arma  to  reach,  handle,  feel 

Able  to  aee  •ffieientlv 

A 

S.  Work  both  indoors  &  putdoora  where  ahvlcal  hugarda  m-mimt 

.AT* 

riTUDES  &  El 

rHics 

ATTITUDES  AND  PROFESSIONAL  ETHICS 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

^_L.    Demonstrate  correct  safety  practices  on  the  lob 

V 

Z.    Maintain  appropriate  personaX  hygiene  and  appearance  ttt 

3.    Arrive  on  the  job  on  time 
_  Is  on  the.  job  every  day 

5.    Perform  work  of  consistently  good  Quality 
.^.bj__  Function  coooefa^iyiilY  with  fellow  workers 
dJ.*    Treat  others  courteously 

IV 
IV 
IV 

III 
III 

J.    Work  with  even  tcmDerament  . 

■  -9.     Accept  gonatrti^tivft  criticiiin  

.ill.     Follow  Imttri^ft^ftiui  mllH^gly  

Al.    Deal  well  with  supervision 

Jit — Willingly  work  unuaual'  schedules  when  required   

III 

IV 
IV 
IV 
TTI 

It'                                information  discreetly:  resoect  confidences 
.1%.    hespect  wnrrh_of  equipment,  conoanv  und  pemn^iil  pT.Ap•*^» 

III 
IV 

1S8 
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INDIVIDUAL  TRAINING  COUNSELING  (record) 

Conuuentt: 

Date: 

Comments: 

Date: 

Trainee  Signature 

Imtioctor  Signature 

Trainee  Slgiutiue 

Instructor  Signature 

Conunenit: 

Dite: 

Comments: 

Date: 

Trainee  Signature 

Imtnictof  Signature 

Trainee  Signature 

Instructor  Signature 

Comments: 

Date: 

Comments: 

Date: 

Trainee  Signature 

Inttnictor  Signature 

Trainee  Signature 

Instructor  Signature 

Cummenti: 

Date: 

Comments: 

Date: 

Trainee  Signature 

Inttnictor  Signature 

Trainee  Signature 

Instructor  Signature 
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Display  36. 

Cheeklist  For  Developing  Competency  Profiles 


Level  of  Performance 

Acceptable 

Unacceptable 

1.  Background  information  is  included. 

2.  Rating  scale  contains  3-5  levels  and  contains  good 
rating  statements. 

3.  Units  of  instruction  are  stated. 

4.  Competencies  are  stated  for  one  unit  of  instruction. 

5.  Competency  statements  contain  an  action  verb  and 
noun. 

6.  Competency  statements  are  valid. 

7.  Competency  statements  are  at  the  correct  specificity 
level. 

8.  Units  of  instruction  and  competencies  are  numbered  or 
coded. 

(Source:  "How  to  Write  and  Use  Competency  Profiles,"  Maryland  State  Department  of 
Education,  1978,  p.  7) 
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CITY       OF       LOS  ANGELES 

Display  37. 

PILOT  YOUTH  COMPETENCY  SYSTEM 
EMPLOYABILITY  AND  EDUCATION  DEVELOPMENT  PLAN 

(EEDP) 

DRAFT 

INSTRUCTIONS 
FOR 

COMPETENCY  WORK  PLRN  PND  PROFILE^ 
(CWPP) 

•  The  Competency  Work  Plan  and  Profile  is  an  official  record  keeping  form  designed 
to  document  individual  assignments  and  report  progress  on.  a  regular  basis. 

•  The  format  allows  participants  to  take  an  active  role  in  setting  goals  and  recog- 
nizing accomplishment  but  requires  careful  monitoring  by  program  staff. 

HOW  TO  USE  THE  CWPP 

•  fifter  a  participant  completes  the  entry  assessment  process,   and  the  individual 
training  needs  are  known  and  reported  in  the  EEDP,  a  competency  work  plan  is 
developed  by  assigning  all  pre-employment  and  basic  skill  units  for  which 
training  is  provided. 

«  The  key  used  to  document  progress  is  as  follows: 

•  Where  the  participant  has  tested  through  the  unit   (that  is,  achieved  a 
score  of  80^  or  better  on  the  University  of  Wisconsin  mastery  test  designated 
for  that  unit  OR  produced  a  complete  and  acceptable  product  as  identified 

in  the  curriculum  reference  guide),   the  box  is  marked  as  follows:  C+3 

•  Where  the  unit  is  not  offered  or  is  not  appropriate  for  the  participant,  the 
box  is  left  blank:     C  D 

•  Where  the  unit  is  assigned,    it  is  marked  with  a  diagonals  C/3 

•  The  participant  then  proceeds  sequentially  through  the  assigned  units  in 
pre-employment  and  basic  skills,,  using  the  CWPP  as  an  assignment  sheet. 

fit  the  end  of  each  class  period,   the  participant  darkens  the  amount  of  time 
spent  in  each  unit   <which  can  be  recorded  in  1/2-hour  segments  up  to  6  hours), 
the  participant  notes  the  completion  of  a  lesson  by  drawing  a  line  through  the 
bar  next  to  the  unit: 

1.3.   BUDGET  RND  MONEY  MfiNfiGEMENT  i 
 IXI    Unit  1.3.1.   Monthly  budget      itW^lM.^}  I  \  I  

•  When  the  unit   is  completed,   the  participant  takes  the 'designated  mastery  test 
OR  produces  a  product  as  identified  in  the  curriculum  reference  guide,  which  is 
then  checked  by  the  instructor.     If  the  passing  level  of  QW  is  achieved  for  the 
test  OR  if  the  product  is  complete  and  of  acceptable  quality,   the  instructor 
certifies  completion  by  crossing  the  diagonal,   calculating  total  time,  dating 
and  initialing  the  entry  to  avoid  tampering  by  participants: 

y        .1  1.3.  BUDGET  RND  MONEY  MfiNfiGEMENT  ,n 

4.lklSk_T^!rJ_i?>_t><J     Unit  1.3.1.   Monthly  budget   I  I  !  

c  If  the  participant  does  not  pass  the  unit  test  OR  propuce  a  complete  and 

acceptable  product,   an  "x"'   is  marked  above  the  instructional  hours  bar  by  the 
line,   indicating  that  the  unit  test  has  been  taken.     More  time  is  devotee 
to  learning/teaching  that  unit  and  the  test  is  repeated.     The  instructor  ap-iies 
the  same  notation  as  indicated  the  first  time  around! 

I  ,     /j                      1.3.   BUDGET  fiND  MONEY  MfiNfiGEMENT         I  . 
3i(LKrJr?iJ-i?ll><3     Unit  1.3.1.  Monthly  budget      M«^4«i?^««j. i  I  I  

•  The  CWPP  is  kept  in  a  participant  folder  so  that  the  participant  can  refer  to  it 
at  the  start  of  each  class.     fit  the  end  of  the  class,   the  participant  v^ecords 
attendance  as  well  as  competency  progress  by  darkening  the  instructional  hours  bar 
and  getting  any  completed  work  certified. 


rorrn  and  tracking  scheme  modeled  after  the  "CCP  Competencies  Plan  and  Profile"  produced 
by  the  Remediation  and  Training  Institute  of  filexandria,  Virginia. 
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CITY       OF       LOS       A        :       L  E  S 


PILOT  YOUTH  COMPETENCY  SYSTEM 
EMPLOYABILITY  AND  EDUCATION  DEVELOPMENT  PLAN 

(EEDP) 

DRAFT 


COMPETENCY  WORK  PLAN  AND  PROFILE 
FOR 

PRE-EMPLOYMENT  SKILLS  AND  BASIC  EDUCATION  SKILLS 


Participant  Name:    I.D.# 

Program  Operator:   

Entry  Date:    Exit  Date: 


KEY  TO  PROGRESS  RECORD 


C+3  Tested  Through 

C/3  Working  On,  Assigned 


Cm]  Mastered  as  Result  gf  Training 
C  3  Not  Assigned  or  Offered 


*  L-*-!  ZhI  indicates  complete  and  acceptable  product  or  mastery  test  in  p&rticipant  file 
1.  PRE-EMPLOYMENT 


PROGRESS  RECORD* 


INSTRUCTIONAL  HOURS 


1.1.  ASSESSMENT  OF  CAPABILITIES  AND  INTERESTS 
Unit  1.1.1.  Self  assessment  profile 

Unit  1.1.2.  Personal  employment  needs 

1.2.  DEVELOPMENT  OF  CAREER  PLAN 
Unit  1.2. 1.  Career  selection 

Unit  1.2.2.  Short  term/ long  term  plan 

1.3.  BUDGET  AND  MONEY  MANAGEMENT 
Unit  1.3.1.  Monthly  budget 
Unit  1.3.2.  Bank  accounts 

Unit  1.3.3.  Salary  withholdings 
Unit  1.3.4.  Employee  benefits 

1.4.  JOB  SEARCH 

Unit  1.4.1.  Resources  and  procedures 
Unit  1.4.2.  Register  with  EDO  employment  assistance 
Unit  1.4.3.  Want  ads,  yellow  pages,  journals 
Unit  1.4.4.   Identification  of  local  employee's 
Unit  1.4.5.  Contact  local  employers 

1.5.  RESUME  PACKAGE 

Unit  1.5.1.   Resume  writing 

Unit  1.5.2  Cover  letter 
l.£.   JOB  APPLICATIONS 

Unit  l.£. 1.  Completion  of  forms 
1.7.  INTERVIEWING 

Unit  1.7.1.  Personal  aopearance 

Unit  1.7.2.  Practice  for  success 
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i  2r  BASIC  EDUCATION 


PROGRESS  RECORD  INSTRUCTIONAL  HOURS 

2, 1.  BASIC  LEVEL 
READING  UNIT  2. 1.  1 

 C  1         o  Signs  and  labels   I  I  I  I  |_ 

 C  1         •  Following  directions   I  I  I  |  i 

 C  1         4»  Road  maps   I  |  I  |  | 

 C  1         o  Dictionary   I  1  I  |  |_ 

 —  C  1         o.  Library  I  I  _  I       I  _l 

WRITING  UNIT  2. 1.2 

 -~  C  1         m  Personal  information   I  I  I  I  l_ 

 C  1         m  Messages  _  I       I  l_     I  _l 

COMPUTATION  UNIT  2.  1.3 

 C  1         m  Whole  number  identification   I  I  I  I  |_ 

 1  2         ©  Addition   I  |  |  |  ]]|_ 

 C  1         m  Subtraction   I  |  !  |  _| 

 C  1         m  Money  _l  j  _  |  |  _|"' 

2o2.   INTERMEDIATE  LEVEL 

READING  UNIT  2.2.  1 

 C  1         •  Newspapers  and  magazines   I  I  I  |_  _| 

 C  1         o  Telephone  book   I  |_    l_  _l 

 1  2         o  Days,  months,  time   I  |  _  |_     |  _|2 

WRITING  UNIT  2.2.2 

 1  2         9  Resume   I  |       |  | 

 C  1         •  Job  application   I  |^  l"" 

 C  1         •  Sentences   I  |  |  |  _| 

 C  1         m  Paragaraphs   I     _l  _  1^    1  l"' 

COMPUTATION  UNIT  2. 2; 3 

 C  3         •  Multiply  whole  numbers   I  I  I     _l  _i 

 C  !1         •  Divide  whole  numbers   I  I  l~" 

 C  ]         ^  Word  problems   I  |  |^  -'"III"" 

 C  1         •  Fractions  identification   I  |  I  l~ 

 C  1         m  Add  fractions   I  I  |  _  |  _| 

 C  1         •  Subtract  fractions  I  I  I  _| 

 C  3         •  Multiply  fractions   I  I  |_" 

 C  1         m  Divide  fractions    I       |_    |  _  |  | 

2.3.  ADVANCED  LEVEL 

READING  UNIT  2.3.1 

 C  1         m  Reference  documents   I  I  |  |  | 

 C  1         m  Consumer  information   I  |  |_  ""i^  l"" 

 C  1         m  Interpret  forms  _  I.!.!".*!""!  "_l 

WRITING  UNIT  2.3.2 

 C  3         •  Compositions   I  |  _  |  |  | 

 C  1         m  Advanced  study  skills  _     |  "_|  _  |  

COMPUTATION  UNIT  2.3.3 

—  c  2         •  Identify  decimals   |_  _|  _  |       ,  _| 

 C  3         •  Add  decimals   lZ_'I_ZCZ"C"  ' 

 C  3         •  Subtract  decimals  ^[]_|        ' "I 

— ~  "  C  3         •  Calculate  percent  I       |       |"     |  |" 

 r  3         •  Graduated  scales  "    I       |       (       |  | 

 1  3         •  Linear,  area,  volume  measures   |  i  |_     |  "_| 

—  C  3         o  Calculator  "i"  "i       i       i  i" 
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C.  Reporting  —  Reporting  encompasses  gathering,  recording,  storing,  retrieving,  aggre- 
gating, and  using  data,  more  often  about  programs  in  the  macro  sense  than  separate  youth 
in  the  micro  sense.  Generating,  coding,  and  utilizing  information  will  raise  procedural 
issues  similar  to  those  discussed  under  recording. 

Reporting  occurs  between  delivery  sites  and  program  operators,  program  operators  and 
service  delivery  areas,  service  delivery  areas  and  states,  states  and  the  Department  of 
Labor,  etc.  Reporting  as  an  entity  tends  to  blend  in  with  its  functional  umbrella, 
technocratically  labeled  the  management  information  system.  (MIS). 

The  MIS  can  focus  on  administrative  concerns  in  the  area  of  youth  employment 
competencies,  as  well  as  promote  better  targeting  and  formulation  of  program  mix.  With 
data  obtained  from  source  reports  sorted  into  appropriate  categories,  carefully  analyzed, 
and  judiciously  applied,  the  MIS  directly  affects  decisions  concerning: 

o  program  design  and  implementation 

o  screening  and  selection  of  contractors 

o  promotion  of  accountability  and  compliance 

o  monitoring  program  progress  and  performance 

o  institution  of  necessary  modifications  and  refinements. 

A  management  information  system  is  as  effective  and  productive  as  the  data  is  accurate 
and  the  users  are  astute.  Sound  information  on  a  timely  basis  can  facilitate  efficient 
daily  management  and  operational  control  to  keep  small  problems  from  growing. 

Programs  are  reviewed  to  see  if  overall  goals  are  being  carried  out.  In  the  case  of 
reporting  and  MIS,  the  emphasis  is  more  on  programmatic  goals  than  individual 
objectives  —  although  the  former  is  founded  on  the  latter  in  the  cumulative  sense.  Youth 
employment  competencies  are  the  foundation  of  both. 

Keeping  the  competency  system  "on  track"  is  the  reason  for  managing  it.  The  MIS 
provides  answers  to  questions  like: 

o     Is  the  program  performing  as  planned? 

o     What  —  and  where  —  are  the  weak  spots? 

o     Do  competency-based  results  and  post  program  outcomes  justify  the  resource 
investment? 
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Management  practices,  like  carefully  using  MIS  findings,  make  it  possible  for  a  program  to 
be  accountable.  Accountability  means  letting  all  interested  parties  know  what  the 
program  expects  to  do,  and  to  what  extent  those  expectations  are  being  realized  at 
various  time  points*. 

Competencies  expectations  may  be  expressed  as  program  goals,  such  as  "85%  of  those 
enrolled  in  basic  education  competencies  will  become  functionally  proficient  in  reading, 
math,  and  language  arts,  or  90%  of  those  attaining  entry  level  proficiency  as  construction 
electricians  will  get  hired  full  time  in  the  building  trades  profession," 

After  competencies  are  developed,  quantified,  and  translated  into  learning  objectives  and 
goals,  performance  must  be  reviewed  constantly  by  checking  accomplishments  indicated 
by  program  reports  against  planned  outcome  levels.  If  differences  exist  between  the 
planned  and  actual  output,  questions  such  as  the  following  should  be  answered: 

o     What  are  the  reasons  for  non-achievement? 

o     Are  standards  too  high? 

o     Are  participants  being  accepted  who  aren^t  ready? 

o     Could  the  teaching  be  ineffective  or  the  measurement  inaccurate? 

o     How  can  the  program  be  modified  to  improve  results? 

It  could  be  that  the  activities  dorft  match  the  desired  outcomes.  Maybe  particular 
segments  of  the  program  just  aren't  working  out  welL  The  MIS  can  be  established  in  a 
way  that  is  compatible  with  providing  the  answers  to  all  of  these  inquiries,  and  more. 
Management  functions  like  reporting,  which  help  foster  accountability  in  competency- 
based  programs,  also  lead  to  enhanced  credibility. 

A  question  unasked  before  is,  "If  there  are  adjustments  required,  how  much  will  it  cost  to 
make  them?"  An  ideal  way  to  promote  the  capacity  for  response  is  through  an  interface 
of  management  information  systems  with  fiscal  management  systems  (FMS).  The 
information  produced  through  such  a  link  would  allow  for  a  much  more  specific 
association  between  costs  and  benefits,  and  increase  the  ability  to  make  cost  effective 
decisions  related  to  competency-based  programming. 

Coupling  management  principles  with  operational  practices  makes  for  a  more  efficient 
program,  smoother  functioning,  and  higher  performance.  Data  from  an  MIS/FMS 
interface  enables  monitoring  and  review  activities  to  be  more  thorough  and  contributes  to 
greater  overall  quality  control.  Finally,  hard  facts  combined  with  skilled  interpretation 
and  practical,  informed  oversight  bring  about  progressive  project  refinement. 
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At  least  44  states  presently  have  specific  line  items  for  SDAs  to  report  the  acquisition  of 
youth  employment  competencies.  Numerous  SDAs  also  have  MIS  line  items  for  contrac- 
tors to  indicate  competency  achievement.  These  lines  read  something  like  "attained  PIC- 
recognized  youth  employment  competencies." 

A  locality  can  really  find  out  how  well  its  programs  are  working  by  breaking  out  the 
competency  areas  offered  into  as  many  combinations  as  possible,  and  then  checking 
congniency  relationships  between  client  characteristics,  activities/services  participated 
in,  competencies  achieved,  and  post  program  labor  market  status  attained.  Whether  or 
not  cause  and  effect  relationships  can  be  determined  solely  from  this  type  of  breakout, 
strong  modal  inferences  will  in  fact  appear,  A  program  will  still  be  able  to  learn  a  lot 
about  itself.  Include  contractors  as  a  variable  in  determining  these  correlations,  and 
there  is  an  information  base  upon  which  to  begin  to  make  some  fairly  sound  decisions 
about  particular  operators.  Display  38  presents  a  competencies  attainment  checklist  form 
from  the  City  of  Los  Angeles.  This  form  breaks  the  competency  areas  out  into  their 
seven  possible  configurations.  Resultant  data  on  individuals  would  have  to  be  added  up  in 
order  to  commence  any  serious  programmatic  impact  study.  (See  Display  38.) 

Determination  of  effect  is  facilitated  from  another  angle  when  the  MIS  form  directly 
reports  the  role  competencies  did  or  did  not  play  in  obtaining  post  program  labor  market 
status.  The  forms  from  the  States  of  Louisiana  (Display  39),  Maine  (Display  40),  and 
Missouri  (Display  41)  show  the  achievement  of  competencies  and  some  other/no  other  type 
of  result,  or  the  non-achievement  of  competencies  and  some  other/no  other  type  of 
outcome.  Some  extremely  valuable,  practical,  and  applicable  data  can  be  gotten  from 
such  reporting  forms.  (See  Displays  39,  40,  and  41.) 


An  excellent  youth  employment  competencies  MIS  form  comes  from  the  State  of 
Mississippi  (Display  42).  This  reporting  document  not  only  breaks  out  competency 
attainment  into  the  seven  possible  categories,  but  it  also  enables  the  relationship  between 
such  learning  and  the  full  range  of  post  program  labor  market  outcomes  to  be  determined. 
This  information  is  both  invaluable  and  highly  pragmatic.  (See  Display  42.) 

Recording  and  reporting  —  separately  and  together  —  can  provide  essential  ingredients  for 
the  promulgation  and  expansion  of  sufficiently  developed  youth  employment  competency 
systems.  Enhanced  efficiency  and  effectiveness  will  result.  Programs  will  be  better  run. 
Participants  will  be  better  served.  Labor  markets  will  have  much  better  prepared 
entrants. 
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FOR  OFFICE  USE  ONLY 


Date :_  

Display  38.  | 

^     Agency  /Prograjn:. 


CCMPETEKCIES  ATTAIKMEHT  CHECKLIST  FO!^ 
TO  BE  CCMPLETED  BY  PROGRAM  STAFF 

mSTRDCTIONS:    For  the  progvBm  participant  listed  below,  please  check  those 
cc3iipetencies  attained  by  the  participant  and  the  level  at  v^ch  they  were 
attained,  in  the  accxMOpaivflng  chart.    Be  siire  to  provide  the  name  and  Social 
Security  Ntmber  of  the  program  participant.    If  the  participant  did  rx)t 
attain  any  conpetencies,  please  check  this  box  Q 

Nc4Be  of  Program  Participant 


Last                      First  Middle 
Sociad  Security  Niamber  of  Program  Participant  -  


Level  of  CcanDStency  Attainment 

COMPETENCIES  ATTAINED 

BASIC           INIEE9EDIATE  ADVANCED 

1.  Pre-^nploynent/Wbxic  Maturity  (ONLY) 

2.  Basic  Educaticn  (ONLY) 

3.  Job-Specific  Skills  (ONLY) 

4.  Pre-^qploymait/Nbrk  Maturity  and  Basic 

Educaticn  (BOTH) 

5.  Pre-enployment/Nbrk  Maturity  and  Job- 

Specific  Skills  (BOTH) 

6.  Basic  Education  and  Job  Specific  Skills 

(BOTH) 

7.  Pre--employment/Hbrk  Maturity,  Basic 

Education,  and  Job-Specific  (ALL) 

Skills 

The  original  of  each  Ccn^tencles  Attainment  Checldlst  Fom  should  be  forwarded 
to: 

Constance  Burnett 
Evaluatlcn  and  Training  Institute 
12401  Wllshlrs  Boulevard,  Suite  304 
Los  Angeles,  Ccaifomla  90025 

If  ypu  have  any  guestlcns  concerning  the  Cooopetencles  Attainment  Checklist 
Fom,  please  feel  free  to  call  Constance  Burnett  at  820-8521.    Thank  you 
for  your  assistance. 
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Display  39, 


TEKMl NATION/STATUS  CHAHCC 


LOCATION 


prcm:iian 

CODE 


□ 


OTHER 


PUasr  PriRt  All  Cntricft<-Circlc  n\sbtT%  Carsfully 


reOGIUII  OVTCOHE 


ITEM  6  I  I  I 
(lELOW)  I        I  I 


DATE  OF  TEMINATION/ 
STATUS  CHAHCE 


0  of  WeflrS 
Pjrt  1  c  ipai  <rd 


1.    nam  (JUst,  rirtt.  Hiddlt) 


2.    A/C  Tcltphone  Nuaibcr         3.    Social  Security  Numtf>r 


4.    Naiae  of  Nttartit  Rclativt  or  Friend 


5.  Relationship 


6.    A/C  Telephone  Number 


7.    Addreat  of  Relative  or  Friend  (Nusber,  Street,  City,  State.  Zip  Code) 


6.    Pro|raai  Outcoiar  (Circle  Only  One) 


A  -  Crierad  Unaubaidited  Employiatnt 

01  Entered  Part-Tiaie  Eaiploywent 

02  Entered  Regiatered  Apprenticethip 

03  Entered  Anaed  Force a 

04  Entered  Other  Full">TiBe  EaployMnt 

B  -  Youth  Eaployability  Enhanci— nta 

03  Entered  Non-Title  11  Training 
Ot  Returned  to  Full-Tiaie  School 
07  14-15  Year  Old  Co«pleted  Program 
Objective 

05  Completed  Major  Level  of  Education 

(Eleawntary,  H.S...Poat  H.S.) 


C  -  Other  Tenwination 
09  Other  (Specify) 
D  -  Statua  Change 


10  Tranafer  Within  Title 
raocM 


_f»it*  Dai*  1 

1      1     1  11 

Mil 

Ik.     ftl.    TMT  i 

11  Holding  Begina 

12  Holding  Enda 

13  Data  Item  Change 


9.    Youth  CffployiMnt  Conpetenciea  (Recognised  by  PlC) 

1  Attained  (Both)  Enployment  Cofipetenciea  and  S-A  or  B 

2  Attained  C«ployment  Coaipetenciea  Only 

Specify: 



10.    Welfare  Statua 

1    Off  Welfare 

2    On  Welfare 

11.    Hourly  Wage  At  Elitibility  Determination  At  Termination 

1  With  Pre-Program  Hourly  Wage  ^   |  

2  Without  Pre-Program  Hourly  Wage  {  


Difference 


12. 

13.    Houra  Per  Weak  If 

Employed  at  Termination 

14.    Training  Related 

1  Yea 

2  No 

13.    taployair*a  naaw,  Addreaa,  Telephone  Number 

16.    S.l.C.  Code 

17.    Occupation  D.O.T. 
Code 

Title 

18*    Superviaor*t  Naa 


19>    Startina  Date 


20. 


(Interviewer'a  Signature)" 


"(Date  Signed) 


LDOUJTPA  706  (  3-23-84)R«viaed 
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MA9NE  DEPT.  OF  LABOR 
TRAINING  RESOURCE  CENTER,  INC. 

DATE  FORM  COMPLETED  /  /  

PARTICIPANT 

LAST  NAME 


Display  40. 

JTPA  —  TERMINATION  FORM 

RECORD  NUMBER 


rm 


FIRST  NAME 


INITIAL 


Title. 


Project . 


Last  Activity . 


Site. 


ERIC 


Placement  Counselor    I  I  I  | 
Termination  Code    |  |  |  | 
Date  Terminated    |  I  1 1  |  | 


Social  Security  Number 


MO.     DAY  YEAR 

SHAPED  MEM  MUST  BE  COMPLETED  IF  INPIVIPUAL  IS  EMPLOYED,  RETURNED  TO  SCHOOL,  OR  TRANSFERRED  TO  ANOTHER  TlTtE 


□  N/A 
Certificate 

□  yes 


Weekly  Amount 


U.l.  at  Termination  □  yes    □  no 


TERMINATION  COPES 


A01  n«gltt»rtd  ApprsntlCMMp 

A02  Arm«dFo/CM 

AOS  8«if>Efnp)oy«(l 

AXH  Futb1>«it'tlm«  Untubatdbfd  Empi 


002  lnc«rc«rattd 

009  HotplttllMd 

004  Prscnancy 

006  PoorHMlth 

006  Fsmlly  Car*  R«Quir«d 

007  Tr«n«poftitlon  Probtoma 
000  Movtd  from  Area 

COO  DMth 

CIO  R«turr>ad  to  WtlfftTA 


C11  Rafuud  to  ContlniM 

C12  Poor  Atttndanc* 

C13  Docurrtant  Falalflcatlovi 

C14  Dangaroua  Batiavkx 

CIS  Could  Not  Halp 

CIO  Othar  Non-Poaltlva  Tarmlnatlon 

C17  Adminiatratlvtt  Saparatlon 

CIS  Cannot  Locata 

C19  Excaadad  Proflram  Duration 

020  EMcaadad  Maximum  Waoa  or  Aiiowanca  Umlta 

021  Found  Inallgibia  Aftar  Enrollmant 
C22  Projact  or  Program  Tarmlnatcd 

001  Entarad  Othar  JTPA  Program 

002  End  of  Co>Enrolln>ant 

003  Oomplatad  EOP 

004  TItIa  Tranafar 
DOS  Compatancy  Cartlflcata 


JTPA  300  (Rev.  7/84)     WHITE  COPY  —  INTAKE  CENTER  /  YELLOW  COPY  —  CASELOAD  FILE 
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BESTO^^ 


Missouri  0.  £. 
Display  41  . 


JTPA  AUTOMATED 
MNAGEMENT  INFORMATION  SYSTEM 


42-600 

7-1-84 


PREPARATION  OF  FORMS 
FORM-MODES-JTPA-3,  TERMINATION  DATA/FOLLOW-UP 


42-600 


FACSIMILE  OF  FORM  M;. 


iPA-3-Rl,  TERMINATION  DATA  FOLLOW-UP . 


TERMINATION  DATA/FOLLOW  UP 


JLui. 


Oait  IrvelM 
Ma.    0«v  Yr. 

■  I  ■  I  ■ 


ProtnHnTyp* 

□  ITkkMA  □  ^Jjjj*^^^ 
PlTNtoim    □  tOlMr 

.  rrerr  


□ 


TERMINATION  INFORMATION 


TERMINATION 


Dttt 

Ttnninvtad 


i     .     I     ■  I 


I 


Mo. 


D«v 


TERMINATION  CODE 
Enttrid  Untubtldind  Efnp4oyrMnt 

□  01  Cnttr«d  Rtgistind  Apprmtlctihip  Proytm' 

□  02  Enttrad  Envloyintnt  IThrough  SOA)' 

□  03  Found  Oiwn  Job' 

□  04  Enttf«d  Arm«d  Foran' 


Yocth  EmpfoyibUitv  EtilmMMnt 

□  OS  EntifwJ  NwTltto  II  Training 

806  Rttumod  to  FuU  l\m  School 
07  A«t  14-15  ComfiltM  Proyifn  OblKthwi 

□  oeComplnad  Major  Lmi  of  Educnion 
Yoom  Employmani  Comptuncy  Adiimd 

G  21  Youth  Employmmt  Comptlancv  Achwv«d 
OUwr  Tamtinatiooi 

abOEnttrad  School  C  Adult) 
10  Entw«J  Another  Manpoiwar  ^oorwn  Not 
FundMlbyiTTA 
n  11  Entarad  AmtfMr  ^ogrtm  Typa 

□  12Cofflplation(Agt10«>dOldar) 
13LiM0fr 

14  TTamportition  ftoblam 

15  Madical  Raaaont 
16MovadffromAraa 
17  Raf-Md  to  Contlnua 
II  AdmM<tration  SaparatJon 

IgDthar.  

20  Found  U^l^  Aftar  Enrolltm^ 


•  IF  PARTICIPANT  HAS  BEEN  TERMINATEO  WITH  CODES  01. 02. 


A.Hotjr»v  Wtofi 
Ool.  cu. 

.  1  . 

□  2  rrlMta 

CTftUOrtf  R«tiMd 

□  ONp 

□  IYm 

0.  Compinlon 

□  ON* 

□  1Y« 

COOT  Cod* 

1      1     1      i_  I 

P.  Np.HnV 

1   i    1   <    1  'I    <   1    1    1    1   1    1    1    1   t   1    t   t   1    1   1   1  1 

1  1  1  1 

1     i     1     1     1     1     1     1  1 

OtV  Md  Stat* 

I  I  I  J 

1    I 1.  1    I    1    1.1  L 

TdiptiafM  NUfltMF 

.  ■  1  

1     1     1  i 

IF  PARTICIPANT  HAS  BEEN  TERMINATEO  WITH  CODES  01 
THROUGH  06.  COMPLETE  BOX  BELOW. 


Youth  Compatancy 
□  0  No    □  1  Yat 


OoiTimanti: 


OMKraaNo. 


FOLLOW-UP  INFORMATION 


□ 

30  DAY  FOLLOW-UP 
80  DAY  FOLLOWHJP 
Q  60  DAY  FOLLOW-UP 


Data  of 

Folkw-Up  j 


I  ■  I 
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by  Tvphw  or 


LAST  NAME 


PPL 


JTPA  ACTIVITY  STATUS  AND  TieRMINATION  NOTICE 


FIRST  NAME- 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  NO. 


SUBOnANT  NO. 


4. 


ACTIVITY  COOES 

M  InHtaatlofMif  Skill  Tr. 

21  IndMAMlltaftml 

as  IrmHutlOfMl  TryRtMiNn 

23  Imnltutfontfl  Tr.A;pr«(i« 

24  lrMltutlQr4l  Tr./lndunrv 
26  iMOHutlofKd  TryOtfMr 


30  OJT/Prhrm 

31  OJT/PuWic 

32  OJT^Rftmnfnfi 

33  OJTAIPsrvdf 

40  Vlwk  EMptrltnot 

41  Work  EMpwIinMrrralnlng 


42  EtfueMlon  for  EmplovfTMnt 

43  PrO'Empiovmtnt  Skill!  Tr. 

44  Entry  Employmtnl  Exptrltno^ 

Pull<Tlmt 
48  Entry  Emptoymtni  Bnpirlioo^ 
Coop«rttlvt  EducaHon 


4Q  Entry  Emptoymont  Exp«r:ict«t/ 

Trvovl  Empkrymtnt 
47  School  to  Work 

00  Hwnodtal  EduetHon 

01  GEO 

02  Adv»n«i  Corwr  Tr. 


70  Pwttelpint  Support 

71  VWtkifl  Untnlonvd 
73  PlMMDontSarvloM 

73  Tormlnmlon  invMtlforion 
eo  OttMT 


A. 

Unt 


J52SSL  g><H 


ACT. 
CODE 


PROJECT 
CODE 


'TRANSACTION 
DATE 


JI.YOI 
2-No 


31.  Yo. 

J2-NO 


MAUL. 


Bi: 


yn  Di-yoiI 

No  U2-NO 


B1Y« 
2 -No 


81 -Ym 
2<No 


OoMWition  of  Trdirfwioff  Emrtoymo^ 


JOB  TITLE 


D.O.T.  CODE 


HOURLY 
WAGE 


81  Ym 
2 -No 


11 -Ym 
2-No 


81Ym| 
2-No 


□i-ym 

□2 -No 


□l-Y« 
□a -NO 


□l.Yf. 

□2  No 


-Ym 

-No 


BI-Ym 
2-No 


8J: 


Ym 

'2 -No 


0. 


APffio^rATE 
RE^N 


Enwfod  Ecnploynwm 

51  Enwod  fJirfrTlww  Enptoymtnt 

02  Enwrod  RaAityad 

jMiprontfewhlp  

03  EnMod  Annod  Foimb 

04  Enttred  Othtr  FulhTlnio 

Emi ' 


REASONS  FOR  TERMINATION 
Emphnrabnity 


06  EnMrad  N«n*Tltlt  II 

_  Trolnint 

06  R«tumtoFull*Tlmo 


07  1*1JCj^^ 
06  OompltMd  I 


LwtlEdMtt] 


llSn 


O^c^TjriTNlnollooi 

MwoS^romAroo 

11  RafuMcltoCafltlnM 

12  AdmtnlMrttlvoSaptrtHon 

13  CMinot  Loctn 
.14  UMOff 

16  l^'^^yj^^^^**""''^'^^^  End«d 


17  DropptdOutofSebod 
IS  Prtgnarwy 

19  Fomlhr  CM 

20  Inallflblo  Afar  EnfOlM 

21  ynaWttoriM 

23  ComplfltMl  Upgrade  Tr. 
Not  Promoted 


7.TERMI^TI0N 
.    Do.  Yr. 


23  AduNontoradotfrar 

Training 

24  80ATraniltion 

25  RamUnad  in  School 
2eOthar 

YoutfiOowpatancyTann 
27  ABiinad  Youth  Compalincy 


STATUS 

1  Efnployw 
2Un«npl 
13  Not  IB  L 
Porca 


WELFARE 
RECIPIENT 

□  1  -  YM 

□  2  -  NO 


10.  YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT  COMPETENQES 
CYoutti  Only.  Maik  1) 

□  1  l>ra©npl05/i!wnV        □4PE/WM&BE  DSN/A 
Work  MHuftty  DSPE/WM&JS 

□  2  Gailc  Educational       DOBEH  J8 

□  aJcbSpacfflc  □7PE/WM.BE&J8 


WiHa-ODA 


11.  eM^L6V£h  AV  ttRiUii^AVibN 


tS.  START  DATE 


U.  EMPLOYER  AOORE88 


1RBTAT1  10,  ZIP        17.  PHONE 


it  imM 


20.  H0UR8/WK, 


21.  O.aT.  CODE 


14.  EMPLOYER  CITY 


IS.  IMMEDIATE  SUPERVISOR 


82. 


Sim 


1  Ym 

2  No 


33.  SECTOR 


1  Privata 

2Putilto 


B 


SB.  DATE 


24.  COMMENTS: 


YaHow"  Ccmpiator 


Ptrtb-Em 


OoM-  Emptoyar 


JT-2(Roy.  fl/84) 


181 


182 


9.  Monitoring  and  Capacity  Building 

A,  Monitoring  -  There  are  two  other  "features"  of  a  sufficiently  developed  your 
employment  competency  system  which,  while  not  requirements,  can  still  make  a  far 
program  good,  and  a  good  program  even  better  —  monitoring  and  capacity  building. 

Monitoring  involves  conduct uig  interval  progress  checkmg  on  a  periodic  basis  (a)  lo 
provide  feedback  to  staff,  project  opci.^tors,  site  personnel,  and  participants  on  the 
advancement  of  young  people,  and  (b)  to  aid  programs  in  effecting  tighter  management 
and  improved  operations.  Data  on  approaches  used  by  SDAs  to  institute  youth  employ- 
ment competencies  can  be  an  important  factor  In  enhancing  program  planning,  implemen- 
tation, and  administration.  Preventive  maintenance,  whenever  possible,  is  the  desirable 
course. 

In  order  for  an  SPA  to  take  credit  for  positive  terminations  due  to  the  attainment  of 
youth  employment  competencies,  there  must  be  a  sufficiently  developed  system  function- 
ing in  the  locality.  This  system  should  be  working  in  accordance  with  local  substantive 
intent  and  state  procedural  guidelines. 

State  staff  reviewing  SDAs,  and  SDA  staff  checking  contractors,  will  utilize  monitoring 
instruments  to  obtain  a  general  profile  of  local  competency-based  strategies  in  use.  They 
will  also  use  monitoring  instruments  to  formulate  a  specific  rating  of  adherence  to  the 
related  requirements  of  a  sufficiently  developed  youth  employment  competency  system. 
Monitoring  staff  will  study  performance  along  intermittent  points  in  time  to  determine 
statistical  success,  and  to  see  that  ement^  are  functioning  well  (e.g.,  assessment/ 
evaluation  facilities  are  adequate,  copies  of  EDPs  are  go?r^g  to  appropriate  parties, 
curriculum  abstracts  are  complete  and  accurate,  and  records  are  properly  documented). 

Using  question  and  answer,  product  review,  and  observation  techniques,  monitors  should 
talk  to  participants,  staff,  instructors,  and  site  personnel,  peruse  files,  watch  activities, 
and  examine  output  first-hand  to  see  if  young  people  can  actually  "do  interviews,  show  up 
on  time,  compute,  and  type."  They  should  rate  content,  process,  structure,  and  sequence 
encompassed  by  the  youth  employment  competencies  system.  It  is  good  practice  to 
conduct  a  separate  check  for  every  competency  area  in  use.  Frequency  of  desk,  phone, 
mail,  and  onsite  monitoring  is  certainly  a  matter  for  state  and  local  discretion,  but 
conducting  a  competencies  review  every  other  quarter  does  not  appear  excessive. 
Covering  at  least  a  five  percent  sample  —  by  file  check  or  in  person  —  of  all  youth  during 
a  review  seems  appropriate,  with  fairly  even  distribution  by  service  deliverers  and 
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program  operators.  In  any  case,  large  and  small  SDAs  would  need  to  deal  with  their  own 
circumstances  to  get  statistically  i\^^id  sample  sizes. 

The  collection  of  Information  and  analysis  of  data  through  monitoring  will  show 
compliance  or  non-compliance  with  systemic  requisites.  Monitoring  is  most  pragmatic 
and  effective  when  done  through  human  interaction.  When  done  in  this  fashion,  it 
provides  a  more  solid  foundation  for  making  the  right  recommendations.  For  example, 
different  forms  of  corrective  action  are  warranted  where  non-compliance  is  due  to  non- 
feasance, misfeasance,  or  malfeasance,  and  people  make  such  decisions  better  than 
calculators  do.  Program  revisions  may  be  necessary  tc  remedy  negative  correlations 
between  the  attainment  of  competencies  and  the  acquisition  of  desired  post  program  labor 
market  outcomes.  Even  programs  that  obtain  fiscal  rewards  for  good  performance  count 
on  the  monitoring  process  to  help  increase  the  fruits  of  their  toil. 

Monitoring  programs  parallels  the  procedures  used  to  review  educational  institutions  for 
purposes  of  accreditation.  The  concept  of  checking  a  program's  functions  in  order  to 
improve  practice  and  product  crosses  disciplines.  Fostering  professional  standards 
requires  systematic  reviews,  as  well  as  checks  on  consistency  and  technical  accuracy. 

Figure  20  provides  a  quick  way  to  scan  the  planned  learning  output  in  a  program  versus 
the  actual,  by  competency  area  by  quarter.  (See  Figure  20.) 

Display  43  presents  an  extremely  comprehensive  youth  employment  competencies  instru- 
ment prepared  for  the  State  of  California  by  Brandeis  University  in  ?«»sociation  with  the 
National  Alliance  of  Business.  It  could  be  adapted  for  use  by  an  SDA  viVi  some  minor  — 
yet  carefully  made  —  modifications.  This  approach  takes  a  compel9v  vbaw^O  look  at 
competency-based  programs.  A  somewhat  less  extensive  exampl ;  ui^^id  by  the  Coatra 
Costa  County  (California)  SDA  is  contained  in  the  appendix  for  thh  ch.?pter*  (See  Display 
43.) 
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Figure  20. 

"Performance  By  The  Numbers" 
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I .  Purppoe 


The  State  of  California  Directive,  85-2,   issued  April  10, 
1985,  establishes  policy  and  procedures  for  the  development, 
document at Ion,  and  reporting  of  employment  competencies  as  a 
performance  standard  for  youth  under  JTPA.     The  Directive  was 
Issued  in  order  "to  Insure  that  those  terminations  reported  as 
"attained  employment  competencies",  reflect  a  reliable  and  valid 
Indication  of  the  SDA's  effectiveness  In  preparing  youth  for 
employment. " 

The  State  Job  Training  Partnership  Office  will  utilize 
Information  gathered  through  this  monitoring  Instrument  to 
determine  SDA  adherence  to  the  requirements  of  a  sufficiently 
^    developed  youth  employment  competencies  system  as  defined  In  JTPA 
Directive  85-2. 

II .     SDA  Reviewed: 

a ;  SDA   


b •  Address 


c .  Phone 


d.     Contact  Person 


e.  Title 


f .     State  JTPO  Liaison  Conducting  Review 


g.     Date(s)  of  Review  

III-     Profile  of  Youth  Employment  Competency  (YEC)  System  Under  Review 

Thv^  Ste^tt^a  JTPO  requires  base  line  Information  on  each  YEC 
system  for  the  purposes  of  monitoring  and  to  help  facilitate 
information  sharing  among  service  delivery  areas. 

A.    Written  Description 

Using  desk  monitoring  and  on-site  contact  (the  frequency  of 
site  visits  and  telephone/mail  contact  is  covered  elsewhere) , 
prepare,  obtain,  or  modify  stxx  existing  description  of  the  :  outh 
Employment  Competency  fiystem.    The  profile  should  be  no  more  than 
three  single  spaced  pages  and  can  be  as  short  as  one  page. 
Attach  the  profile  to  this  instrtunent. 
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B.   i43nitorlng  Profile 


In  addition  to  the  above,  please  answer  the  following 
queetlone  In  a  few  sentences.     Since  some  of  the  itesao  may  not  be 
applicable,  uoe  ''N/A'*  in  the  right  margin  as  appropriate.  Use 
'*DK'*  If  you  don't  know  an  answer.    Use  attachments  if  more  space 
Is  needed. 


1) 


Whut  stage  la  the  YEC  In?    Check  one 
Design  stage 

211ot/modlf Icatlon  stage 
Full  Implementation  stage 


2)      What  la  the  training  curriculum? 


«iuS/or  *fork  Baturlty 


Job  mpmeitXc  Mllm 


nmmm  of 

Currlculua 
Hatarlal 

Daacriptlon 

\  _ 
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Is  the  curriculum  delivered  oa  a  Individualized  basis  or  in 
traditional  group/ class  formats? 


Pre-employment /work  maturity  


Basic  education 


Job  Specific  Skills, 


176 


191 


Briefly  d«0crlbtt  the  aage<_»m<int  or  evaluation  tool^  In  uaa.  Ara 
thay  normad?    Standardized?    Pancll/papar?    Oral  quaalilonlng? 
Work  sanplaa?    Bahavloral  obaarvatlon?    Home  grovm?  Conunerclal 
materials? 


BmIc  education 


Job  SpMlflo  Skllla 


Iiuitrtta«nt 
Nam 

Char«ct«rlx«tlon/ 
CooMnta 

 —  > 
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Are  the  youth  employment  competencies  addressed  by  the 
program (s)  recognized  by  the  PIC? 


y.s  □ 

HO  □ 


If  yes,  when  did  the  PIC  cipproval  take  place?  What  evidence  Is  on 
file  to  document  "PIC  recognition" /approval  took  place? 


If  no,  when  will  the  approval  process  take  place  and  note 
other  relevant  Information  related  to  PIC  Involvement: 


Do  your  Interviews  and  observations  reveal  whether  the 
employment  competencies  addressed  by  the  program (s)  are 
measurable  by  the  program (s)? 


Are  the  employment  competencies  written  and  clearly  defined  by 
descriptions  of  the  skills  taught,  the  level  of  proficiency 
which  must  be  achieved  and  the  methodology  which  will  be  used 
to  verify  competency  achieved? 


My  observations  anci  Interviews  Indicate  that  the  YEC  system 
has: 


YesQ 
»o  □ 
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Clearly  defined  descriptions  of  skills  taught: 
Yes  □  Mo  □ 

Proficiency  levels  which  muot  be  achieved 
Yes  □  Mon 

Methodologies  to  verify  achievement 
Yes  □  MoD 

Describe  any  negative  answers  below: 


Monitoring  reveals  that  there  Is  doctmenatlon  to  show  that 
there  are  procedures  to  Insure  that  the  evaluation  and/or 
assessment  system  (pre-tests/post-tests)  Is  administered 
fairly  and  objectively. 


Yes 


9)      Is  there  a  credential  of  some  sort  for  clients  completing 
services  In  the  YEC? 


Yes 


Describe : 
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Who  Is  served  by  the  YEC?    Does  there  appear  to  be  any  special 
target  group  for  YEC  itralnlng,  i.e.,  In-school/out-of -school 
youth,  males/ females,  racial/ethnic  groups,  etc. 7 

Describe;    


In  your  opinion,  does  the  YEC  have  the  potential  to  serve  as 
the  foundation  for  a  coordinated  and  rational  service  delivery 
system  in  the  local  area? 

Yes  □  Mo  □ 

Describe  


Has  the  local  service  are&'s  MXS  kept  pace  with  the  YEC  system? 
Is  there  coordination? 

n  f <5  n  Don't  Know  I  | 

Describe   .  .  
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13)      Use  this  space  to  elaborate  on  any  possible  problems  or  to 
further  describe  the  YEC: 
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IV.      File  Search 


Conduct  a  file  search  on  5  to  10  percent  (randon)  participant 
files  In  at  least  one  program  in  the  YEC  systec  under  review.  On 
subsequent  monitoring  visits ^   .ucate  the  file  search  to  other  programs 
In  the  YEC. 

Name  of  Program  In  File  Search    


Date   ^— 

a)  The  documentation  to  s\iL:stantlate  that  Individuals  did  not 
have  employment  competencies,  recognized  by  the  PIC,  prior 
to  JTPA  participation.  Is: 

Adequate  Q  Inadequate  Q  Not  Available 

b)  The  documentation  to  substantiate  that  Individuals  were 
enrolled  In  program  services  that  sought  to  develop  the 
deficient  competencies  Is: 

Adequate  Inadequate  fH  H^t  Available  Q 

c)  There  Is  post-test  documentation  to  substantiate  the 
attainment  of  Pic  recognized  competencies 

Yes  n  No  I  I 

The  post-test  documentation  is: 

Adequ  4te  }^  Inadequate 

d)  Paxtlclpants  must  bs  14-21  at  the  time  of  enrollment.    The  file 
s^«arch  did  not  find  instances  of  people  over  or  undes'  age  at  time 
of  JTPA  enrollment. 

Age  limits  were  followed  |  [ 

Minor/random  exceptions 

Problem  in  following  age  limits 

Describe  
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e)      Th0  fllo  search  reveals  only  one  "attained"  youch  employment 
competency  termination  per  client 

y«»  □ 

No/but  minor/random  ^xci^ptlona       |  | 
Problem  folloKlng  state  directive  |  [ 
Describe  


f )      File  search  reveals  only  one  termination  reacon  per  client 

Nb,  but  random/nlnor  exceptions       |  | 
Problem  following  state  directive  Q]] 
Describe  .  
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V.     Rating  on  qlaments  of  a  suf ficlgntly  develoo«d  YEC  avattsm 

Using  the  profll«si»  9««rch,  and  g«n«ral  monitoring, 

(Including  intarvlews,  product  r«vl«w«,  and  oba«rvationa)  rate 
•ach  aapact  of  a  YEC  sY'*^^*b  using  the  following  seals.    Some  of  the 
following  itsBS  relate  directly  to  compliance  with  State  Directives 
while  others  relate  to  the  components  of  a  comprehensive  and  "sound" 
system. 


s 

m 

]Bbcc«II«nt 

4 

m 

Good 

3 

Acc«ptabla 

2 

Balow  Av«rag« 

1 

m 

Poor 

0 

m 

Not  In  plactf 

Tot^l  the  findings  in.Mch  v«3irtic«l  coluBn*    For  r  ^ocallty 
to  bo  considorsd  in  gonorml  coaplianco  and  in  "substant^.a 
working  ordar"»  a  total  ofi  30  atiould  bo  obtainod  for  oach 
coapotaney  aroa  in  which  poaitivo  torminationo  aro  boing  claiaed. 
Highlight  any  acoro  of  l^ao  than  30  by  cir filing  it  in  rod* 
Explain  a  rating  of  **2"  or  loaa  for  any  olaaant  in  tha 
'^coaaanta  aaction". 


tXmamntm  ot  ft 

CONVnSKT  AUAO 

SyatK 

Pro*  toploy^os  t  / 
Novk  Notwlty 

Saolo 

Idoeatloa 

Job 

Spoelflo 
Skillo 

«•  C«ip«tner 
an  wployamr 

vmifiabl«.  with 

•IclXlae  Xmw^^^M  of 
•afelTryttte 

%•    fxe  f  nngwltloa 
(ttat  tiM) 
cMpotfloclM  am 
Ml0VWt  to  tte 

ootatoatlatloa  o< 

tkio  apfvovml 
ovmllotolo) 

0.  teOOOflM&« 

(ttet  provldoo 
o  boooIlM  of 
pwtlelpoat  aoodo 
mt  tbm  otwt  of 
1    tiM  proovw  « 
1   wltH  MthodB  ttat 
1    arm  v&li4.  rolto^Xft 
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d.  lapioyabJlllty 

Individual  Bducatloo 
Plumino  (that  oaM 
a«M«ra«iit  rsatUta 
in  aa^aigning 
•nroiiaaa  to  tlia 
rigHt  laarning 
aetlvltlaa  at  tlia 
agproprlata  altaa) 

currlctUa^ 
Tvalalna  Modoiaa 
and  Ralatad  Sarrloaa 
(that  taaoh  tha 
wpioyaant 
ooapatanalaa  in 
MiUeh  youth  ara 
found  to  ba 
dafleiaat) 

t .  Ivaliiatlott 
Cthat  amortaiaa 
participant  gro«rth 
and  achiavaaant  at 
tha  and  of  tha 
prograSf  with 
aathoda  that  ara 
valid*  raiiatoia# 
and  unlapalrad  by 
hiaa) 

g.  Cartifieatioa 
(that  ToatJi 

anpiofMnt  ooapatahciaa 
hava  baan  attainad. 
aaing  cartlficataa 
to  eiiaata  and/or 
*aetorisad" 

aoeoapiiahaaat 
aohaittad  to  tha 
a  tat  a) 

h*  Oocwantatioa 
(that  antaiia 

ia  fiiaa  wMeh  eovar 
alaaanta  apacifiad 
br  atata  diraetivaa^ 

t%typ^T^  jyi44ttjH^) 

i  •    NOBitor  iaa  (f  lu^r  t-rf  ir» 

proqr aaa  chacking  ott 
a  paviodle  baaia  to 
provida  faadbach  ta 
ataff ,  projaot  oparatOTa, 
aita  panooaal  and 
eiiaata  os  tha  iattoM' 
advaaeaMat  aaii  ta  %Xd 
piutfratta  la  af faetiaisi 
tiohtar  aaaagaaaat) 

5.    Coaaiataaer  (that 
rafiaeta  tha  ovarali 
capacitT  of  tha  ayata 
ta  famah  iataraaXiy 
aaafal  and  axtai.'aaliy 
aaaaptabia  proof  that 
galaa  oacawad  aa  a 
raaait  of  prolan 
participation) 

TOTAta 
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VI .      Tachnlcal  Asglstance  Nyd«d/Corr<ctlv  Action  R«Qttlrad :  Baaed 
on  results  r«port«d  in  this  aonitoring  guid«^  briefly  sumsarizm 
tha  aajor  raaulta  and  liat  tha  typa(a)  and  fcmat(a)  of 
tachnlcal  aaaiatanca  or  corractiva  intarvantlon  warrantad,  if  any, 
in  tha  apaca  baioit,  including  timalinaa  and  critical  parioda. 
Attach  copiaa  of  supporting  docuraanta  aa  nmcmmmfkrY*    Uaa  axtra 
pagaa  if  appropriate •    Than  algn#  data,  and  submit  th^_. 
Instrvmanta • 

a.    Intarvantion  Sumaary  Racoaaandad; 
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signature 
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B>  Capacity  Building  -  Capacity  building  is  generaUy  believed  to  be  crucial  to  the 
success  of  youth  employment  competency  programs.  Roughly  one-third  of  all  service 
delivery  areas  have  not  yet  established  competency  systems.  Many  of  the  others  lack  the 
sophisticated  in-house  expertise  to  refine  their  programs  beyond  the  ground  level. 
Improving  capabilities  to  design^  operate^  and  manage  competency-based  projects 
increases  staff  ownership  in  the  venture^  and  enhances  participant  prospects. 

Capacity  building  is  for  planners  and  administrators,  as  well  as  for  venders  who  Implement 
and  run  the  various  activities,  services,  and  courses.  Competency  outcomes  can  be  used 
as  tools  of  accountability  for  all  of  these  individuals.  For  example,  if  participants  in  one 
instructor's  component  or  training  module  continually  cannot  achieve  competencies, 
notice  Is  taken.  Either  the  class  is  revised  or  the  instructor  replaced,  or  both.  If  four  out 
of  twenty  enrollees  have  trouble,  then  the  problem  is  with  the  young  people.  If  sixteen 
out  of  twenty  have  trouble,  that  is  taken  as  an  indication  that  something  is  missing 
between  the  instructor  and  the  participants.  The  instructor  then  has  the  problem,  and  is 
held  accountable  for  solving  it.  The  better  the  capacity  of  the  staff,  the  better  the 
teachi"^  g/learning  process  should  be  for  the  youth.  Building  capabilities  of  worksite 
supervisors  and  other  involved  persons  from  the  community  makes  them  more  equipped  to 
evaluate  enrollee  performance  and  to  review  a  curriculum  to  make  sure  it  meets  employer 
expectations  and  reflects  local  labor  market  needs.  All  of  this  accrues  to  the 
enhancement  of  participants*  employability  development. 

The  need  for  capacity  building  presently  seems  to  encompass  the  following  topics: 

o  learning  theory  and  methods  of  behavior  modification  as  applied  to  "disadvan- 
taged** young  people 

o  organization  of  general  courses  of  study,  task  analysis,  sequencing  from  the 
simple  to  the  complex 

o  methods  of  integrating  occupational  skills  training,  basic  education,  and  work 
readiness  preparation 

o  identification,  location,  access,  and  use  of  available  resources  —  community, 
commercial,  public  domain 

o     techniques  for  testing  and  tracking  participant  progress 

o  division  of  labor  —  who  provides  what  function  for  whom?  how?  why?  when? 
where?  (by  client  group,  component/module,  agency  —  with  all  of  the  parts 
efficiently  linked  together). 
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People  arc  taught  about  competencies  most  effoGtively  through  a  four-phaae,  experlen- 
tlalt  hands-on  learning  approach  encompassing  general  orientation,  specific  training,  on- 
site  technical  assistance,  and  follow-up  problem  soivlng/troublo  shooting  to  remove  the 
bugs  once  a  system  has  been  In  place  locally  for  some  time.  Helpful  vehicles  Include 
information  exchange,  document  dissemination,  colloqula,  and  brokering  of  expertise. 

The  ingredients  that  actualize  the  tenets  and  principles  of  capacity  building  are  practice 
and  application  on  the  home  front  where  primary  job  duties  are  carried  out.  The  best  way 
state  and  local  staff  can  learn  and  "own"  what  others  teach  Is  to  utilize  it,  with  a  "twist" 
of  personal  adaptation  to  make  it  fit  and  feel  right.  Competency-based  programming  is 
not  time-based,  but  performance-based.  However,  for  staff  development  and  vendor 
preparation  purposes,  time  Is  a  factor.  Establishing  a  youth  employment  competency 
system  on  a  sufficiently  developed  basis  often  takes  well  over  a  year,  just  for  the  first 
cut.  It  takes  that  long  —  and  more  —  to  internalize  the  process. 

A  disservice  is  done  all  around  if  anybody  expects  a  two-day  workshop  on  competencies  to 
turn  out  "instant  experts."  A  roughly  equivalent  analogy  would  have  "typical"  students 
being  expected  to  learn  Algebra  I  or  Geometry  in  a  week.  It  usually  doesn't  happen. 

Capacity  building  has  a  proven  track  record  -  it  works  at  the  national,  state,  and  local 
levels.  It  requires  the  commitment  of  self,  effort,  time,  money  and  a  willingness  to  be 
part  of  progressive  evolution  and  positive  change  in  the  way  young  people  develop,  learn, 
and  grow. 
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10^  Accountability  Point3>  and  Living  with  the  Variations 

A.  Aecountability  Points  -  Having  the  elements  of  a  sufficiently  developed  system  in 
place  leads  to  "accountability,"  where  further  decision  points  must  be  addressed. 
Localities  must  determine  what  constitutes  a  positive  termination  for  the  attainment  of 
PIC-recognized  youth  employment  competencies*  Many  programs  have  not  yet  decided 
this  issue. 

Setting  standards  is  tough.  Actually  specifying  the  numerical  performance  levels 
programs  and  young  people  are  expected  to  achieve  is  not  easy  because  there  is  not  a  lot 
of  history  or  precedent  concerning  youth  competencies.  Attainment  of  employment 
competencies  is  closely  linked  to  matching  participants  with  components  that  can 
successfully  help  them  learn.  There  must  be  measurement  devices  that  provide  sound 
findings  and  acceptable  means  of  substantiating  accomplishment. 

The  first  year  of  a  competency-based  program  usually  constitutes  a  trial  run  to  see 
whether  definitions  are  too  broad  and  whether  levels  of  achievement  are  too  optimistic. 
Teaching  techniques  may  not  fit  and  testing  methods  may  not  be  suitable. 

The  second  year  of  a  program  should  encompass  adjustments  necessary  to  remedy 
shortcomings  of  the  initial  effort.  Accompanying  such  modifications  should  be  clear 
delineations  of  expected  youth  employment  competencies  outcomes  for  projects  and 
participants,  with  written  criteria  which  describe  successful  performance. 

Decisions  must  be  made  on  the  level  of  achievement  necessary  to  satisfy  competency 
criteria,  such  as  9  out  of  10,  X  %,  average  quality/quantity  of  output,  or  test  score  cut- 
off point.  Accountability  is  best  expressed  numerically,  although  in  some  basic  education 
competencies  programs,  expression  of  achievement  is  done  through  letter  designation. 
Approaches  that  are  founded  on  "the  satisfaction  of  the  instructor"  give  the  appearance  of 
being  too  soft,  if  a  rating  such  as  this  is  not  translated  into  a  quantifiable  score. 
Appearing  "warm  and  fuzzy"  does  little  to  enhance  the  legitimacy  and  credibility  of  the 
youth  employment  competencies  concept. 

Determining  proficiency  levels  should  be  done  from  a  perspective  of  mastery  learning 
rather  than  minimum  competency  testing.  Mastery  learning  is  really  a  style  of 
programming  that  encourages  youth  to  achieve  the  maximum  they  can  within  existing 
circumstances.  The  minimum  competency  testing  approach  focuses  on  getting  youth  to  do 
only  what  they  have  to  do  in  order  to  get  by.  For  example,  in  office  education  most 
instructors  recognize  that  being  able  to  type  35  words  per  minute  without  error  is  not  fast 
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enough  in  the  business  world.  To  expect  each  student  to  be  able  to  type  100  words  per 
minute  without  error  is  beyond  practical  expectations  in  all  but  very  specialized 
situations.  Therefore,  65  words  per  minute  without  error  has  generally  been  established 
as  the  performance  point  required  to  demonstrate  entry  level  proficiency.  Mastery 
learning  settings  would  encourage  youth  to  go  as  far  beyond  65  words  per  minute  as 
possible.  Minimum  competency  testing  settings  would  concentrate  on  having  all  enrollees 
reach  entry  level,  and  would  give  little,  if  any,  emphasis  to  progress  beyond  that 
threshold.  In  minimum  competency  testing,  the  65  words  per  minute  baseline  becomes  the 
ceiling.  The  minimum  becomes  the  maximum,  with  few  young  people  encouraged  to  reach 
their  full  potential. 

States  define  what  an  attained  youth  employment  competencies  positive  termination  is 
for  reporting  purposes.  Forty-five  of  the  48  states  which  have  set  such  a  policy  have  said 
that  a  locality  may  take  a  positive  termination  for  competency  acquisition  if  a  participant 
accomplishes  locally  set  standards  in  any  one  of  the  three  competency  areas.  PICs 
establish  scores,  percentages,  or  necessary  ratings  for  indicators,  competencies,  and  the 
attainment  of  a  youth  employment  competency  area,  thereby  signifying  the  capacity  to 
take  positive  terminations.  For  competencies  and  indicators,  local  jurisdictions  have 
established  numerical  standards  such  as:  young  people  will  demonstrate  proficiency  in 
applications  by  attaining  a  score  of  9596  on  two  out  of  three  episodes  of  the  ABC  Sample 
Application  Exercise,  with  no  indicator  (e.g.,  neatness,  legibility,  completeness)  rated  at 
less  than  a  three  on  a  one  to  five  scale. 

PICs  could  use  one  —  or  a  combination  —  of  the  following  options  in  designating  what  a 
positive  termination  is  (the  numbers  presented  are  examples): 

o  an  attained  youth  employment  competencies  positive  termination  may  be  taken 
when  a  young  person  achieves  80%  of  the  competencies  taught  (16  out  of  20)  in 
one  area,  i.e.,  the  participant  accomplishes  the  benchmark  in  each  of  sixteen 
competencies; 

o  an  attained  youth  employment  competencies  positive  termination  may  be  taken 
when  a  young  person  achieves  a  cumulative  average  score  of  80%  across  all  of 
the  competencies  taught  in  one  competency  area,  i.e.,  the  enroUee  obtains  a 
mean  of  80  over  all  20  competencies; 

o  an  attained  youth  employment  competencies  positive  termination  may  be  taken 
when  a  young  person  meets  the  requisites  of  either  or  both  of  the  first  two 
alternatives,  and  scores  no  less  than  60  on  any  of  the  20  competencies  taught; 
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o  an  attained  youth  employment  competencies  positive  termination  may  be  taken 
when  a  young  person  meets  the  requirements  of  one,  some,  op  all  of  the 
aforementioned  options,  and  accomplishes  the  benchmarks  in  certain  core 
competencies,  i.e.,  a  client  can  only  be  determined  proficient  in  pre-employ- 
ment/work  maturity  if  he/she  achieves  the  resume,  application,  interview, 
punctuality,  attendance,  and  task  completion  competencies.  An  enroUee  may 
miss  some  of  the  competencies  in  this  area,  but  accomplishing  the  benchmarks  in 
these  six  is  essential  to  gaining  a  positive  termination. 

The  same  general  principles  apply  to  benchmarks  and  indicators.  One  competency  scored 
on  a  checklist  could  have  a  benchmark  of  80%  needed  to  demonstrate  proficiency  (eight 
out  of  ten  items  must  be  checked  as  "yes,"  with  six  core  items  required  to  be  attained). 
Another  competency  scored  on  a  rating  scale  could  also  have  a  benchmark  of  80%  needed 
to  demonstrate  proficiency  (raw  total  of  40  points  must  be  obtained  on  10  items  rated  on 
a  scale  of  1-5,  i.e.,  average  4,  with  no  item  rated  at  less  than  a  3).  Certain 
items/indicators  on  either  the  checklist  or  rating  scale  could  be  raised  in  importance  by 
weighting,  i.e.,  instead  of  having  ten  items  on  a  checklist  each  worth  one  point,  there 
could  be  eight  items,  with  one  worth  three  points  and  the  other  seven  worth  one  each.  On 
a  rating  scale  of  eight  items  instead  of  ten,  two  items  could  be  worth  ten  points  each  and 
six  could  be  worth  five  points  each,  for  a  total  item  point  value  of  fifty. 

A  number  of  references  have  been  made  in  this  document  to  "averaging  four  out  of  five  on 
ten  indicators,  with  no  indicator  scored  at  less  than  a  3."  This  "rider"  is  the  most  basic  of 
accountability  points.  For  example,  there  are  ten  indicators  on  a  resume  exercise  rating 
scale,  with  each  being  worth  a  maximum  of  five  points.  A  benchmark  of  80%  without  a 
"rider"  could  allow  a  young  person  to  get  eight  "5*s"  and  two  "O's"  and  still  achieve 
proficiency.  The  resume  could  be  complete  but  not  neat,  or  accurate  but  not  legible.  By 
requiring  that  each  of  the  ten  items  be  scored  at  a  "3"  or  higher,  and  that  there  be  an 
average  rating  of  four  out  of  five  on  the  ten  items  to  get  80%,  there  is  some  assurance  of 
capability  in  all  of  the  subparts  as  well  as  proficiency  of  the  whole. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  the  80%  requirement  and  the  rider  go  together.  Not 
infrequently  a  system  requires  participants  to  "get  at  least  a  three  on  every  indicator," 
with  no  mention  of  a  benchmark  for  the  competency.  Following  this  to  the  logical 
conclusion,  the  benchmark  becomes  60%  (at  least  a  three  out  of  five  on  every  item).  Not 
too  many  programs  seem  to  want  to  flaunt  such  low  performance  levels.  In  such 
instances,  attention  to  detail  becomes  important. 
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Scores  may  vary  in  meaning  from  one  place  to  another,  as  will  the  quality  of  instruction 
and  the  accuracy  of  findings*  A  "B-"  in  junior  English  composition  at  Walt  Whitman  High 
School  may  not  mean  the  same  thing  as  a  "B-"  in  junior  English  composition  at  Harrington 
Eddington  Toff  High  School  in  the  same  city.  An  "80%"  may  not  represent  the  same 
output  everywhere  in  the  employment  and  training  system  either.  However,  this  score 
does  seem  to  be  the  generally  regarded  baseline  of  proficiency  across  SDAs.  The  Winne- 
Fond,  Lake  (Wisconsin)  PIC  believes  that  an  "80%  competency  level  reflects  a  grade  of 
•C."  Folks  are  slowly  moving  toward  quality  control.  That  is  why  these  various 
accountability  points  are  so  important.  They  help  move  the  system  closer  to  overall 
consistency  and  comparability. 

Some  localities  have  gone  beyond  taking  positive  terminations  for  achievement  of 
competencies  in  a  single  area.  A  number  of  PICs  have  established  criteria  under  which 
positive  terminations  for  the  attainment  of  employment  competencies  can  only  be  taken 
for  young  people  who  have  mastered  pre-employment/work  maturity,  basic  education^  and 
job  specific  skills.  Other  local  jurisdictions  have  decided  that  participants  must  achieve 
the  numerically  founded  level  of  performance  required  in  one  particular  area  —  usually 
pre-employment/work  maturity  —  and  achieve  competencies  in  one  other  area  before  the 
youth  are  considered  sufficiently  prepared  for  labor  market  entry« 

An  alternative  to  the  numerically  founded  approach  is  the  employability  development  plan 
managed  no^itot^^^  Under  this  methodology,  young  people  are  required  to  attain  all 
competencies  in  which  they  demonstrate  deficiency  at  program  entry  —  regardless  of  the 
number  of  competency  areas  encompassed  —  in  order  for  the  program  to  report  positive 
terminations  for  the  attainment  of  youth  employment  competencies.  This  approach  is 
being  adopted  by  an  increasing  number  of  PICs.  The  Spokane  City-County  Employment 
and  Training  Consortium  has  decided  that  "an  'Attained  Youth  Competency'  would  be 
awarded  when  each  competency  identified  in  an  individual's  training  plan  is  met  within  the 
time  of  the  JTPA  experience."  (p.  5) 

More  and  more  localities  are  requiring  that  young  people  have  a  minimum  level  of  need  at 
the  time  of  admission  to  the  program  before  they  can  become  "potential"  positive 
terminations  for  the  attainment  of  youth  employment  competencies.  For  example,  if  the 
program  teaches  twenty  pre-employment/work  maturity  competencies,  a  participant  must 
have  a  learning  deficit  in  at  least  55%  of  them  (11  out  of  20)  to  be  tracked  as  a  potential 
competency-based  positive  termination.  Enrollees  not  having  this  level  of  need  would  still 
be  taught  competencies,  but  would  not  be  able  to  be  positively  terminated  for  attaining 
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them.  The  minimum  level  of  need  h  an  excellent  way  to  ti^ten  a  local  youth 
employment  system  and  achieve  programmatic  integrrity  and  credibility. 

Programs  should  build  upon  the  strengths  of  young  people,  who  ought;  to  be  "credited"  with 
what  they  know.  The  question  is,  "How  much  credit?''  Consideration  misr^c  be  given  to  an 
approach  calling  for  a  person  to  be  deficient  in  at  least  1/3  of  the  competencies  in  a 
particular  area.  Learning  would  not  be  precluded  for  those  who  may  only  need  five  out  of 
twenty  competencies,  but  one  termination  avenue  would  be  closed  to  the  program  for 
these  particular  youth.  If  the  competency  area  standard  in  this  example  is  80%,  such 
participants  are  starting  at  75%,  and  only  need  to  get  one  competency  before  the  program 
could  take  positive  terminations  —  prior  to  the  institution  of  the  minimum  level  of  need. 
That  would  have  been  too  much  for  not  enough.  The  rationale  for  thai  miniinum  level  of 
need  concept  is  to  combat  creaming,  promote  program  integrity,  and  discourage 
questionable  outcomes. 

There  are  several  other  strategies  for  defining  an  attained  youth  employment  con  eten- 
cies  positive  termination.  PICs  can  accept  a  training  institution's  grading  mechanism  as 
the  criteria  for  determining  participant  level  of  achievement  in  a  prc:r?n:»am.  In  such  a 
mode,  designation  of  a  summative  proficiency  might  also  represent  attainment  of 
competencies  in  a  whole  area.  For  example,  achieving  a  10th  grade  reading  level  on  the 
QSPC  Mid-Teens  Reading  Test  could  be  used  to  indicate,  labor  market  entry  readiness  in 
basic  education  skills  for  Red  Smith.  Performance  on  a  six  hour,  two  part  (paper/pencil 
and  hands-on)  occupational  skills  test  could  be  used  to  show  that  Pippy  Penneil  is  at  Level 
III  —  "capable  of  functioning  at  entry  level  in  drafting."  Examination  results  and  course 
grades  (expressed  either  by  letter,  a  "B+"  in  remedial  math,  or  by  number,  an  "87" 
proficiency  rating  as  a  backhoe  operator)  are  being  accepted  as  meeting  the  requirements 
for  demonstration  of  competencies  acquisition. 

PICs  are  also  using  the  concept  of  gains  in  incremental  amounts  to  signify  the  attainment 

of  youth  employment  competencies.  This  approach  functions  as  follows:  The  PIC  decides 

what  level  of  increase  in  proficiencies  is  appropriate.   This  margin  of  progress  is  then 

instituted  across  the  board  as  the  yardstick  increment.     For  example,  in  order  to 

demonstrate  proficiency  in  language  arts,  each  participant  must  improve  two  grade  levels 

from  where  he/she  started.  Joe  O.  comes  in  at  grade  five  and  has  to  achieve  gp:*ade  seven; 

Steve  S.  enters  the  program  functioning  at  grade  seven  and  must  get  to  grade  nine 

proficiency  in  language  arts.   Warren  D.  starts  at  grade  nine  and  needs  to  reach  grade 

eleven.   Bob  D.  commences  the  program  with  grade  eleven  capability  in  language  arts. 

What  then?  Most  programs  don't  deal  with  grade  levels  above  12.  If  the  minimum  level  of 
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need  concept  is  practiced,  Bob  D.  would  still  be  helpe(£  to  attain  grade  12  proficiency  in 
lang  aage  arts,  but  the  program  would  not  claim  a  positive  termination  for  it. 

Tlie  6B.rvj<^r  in  this  approach  is  often  the  lacK  of  any  foundation  or  rationale  for  the  gain 
incr^s&ent.  If  not  tied  to  general  or  specific  occupational  requirements,  entrance 
qualifications,  or  labor  market  functions,  there  appear  to  be  poor  prospects  for  verifia- 
bility.  It  is  noble  to  take  a  youth  from  a  "0"  grade  level  of  computation  to  a  grade  2  leveL 
But,  does  that  enroUee  now  possess  mcurketable  basic  education  competencies?  Probably 
not.  In  pre-employment/work  maturity,  for  example,  attaining  proficiency  could  possibly 
entail  "increasing  two  levels  in  eight  out  of  ten  competencies."  The  criteria  for  attaining 
this  hypothetical  overall  competency  are^i  is  achieving  benchmarks  80%  of  the 
competencies.  Each  of  the  ten  competencies  is  based  on  a  100  point  raw  score.  A  "level" 
or  increment  conM:itutes  ten  points.  If  a  participant  is  in  real  need,  he/she  might  be 
assessed  at  roughly  a  35  point  capacity  per  competency  at  program  entry.  (The  starting 
points,  and  thus  the  benchmarks,  may  vary,  but  that  could  get  overly  complex  in  this 
example.)  By  the  gain  yardstick  of  two  increments  (20  points),  a  young  person  could  be 
found  —  during  evaluation  —  to  possess  youth  employment  competencies  in  this  area  with 
eight  out  of  ten  competencies  being  scored  at  55  points  out  of  a  possible  100.  This  is  a 
55%  proficiency  in  interviewing,  applications,  labor  market  awareness,  attendance, 
appearance,  attitudes,  etc! 

In  such  instances,  what  will  happen  to  young  people  when  they  are  released  into  the  real 
world  believing  in  their  capabilities?  How  long  will  the  program  last?  Non-survival  is 
part  of  the  answer  to  both  rhetorical  inquiries.  It  is  imperative  for  those  planning  to  use 
increments  as  measures  of  gain  to  be  sure  that  there  is  some  relationship  to  operative 
performance  criteria  outside  the  program.  Setting  young  people  up  for  failure  by  building 
unfounded  expectations  of  success  is  unconscionable,  however  pure  the  motives.  Youth 
have  been  passed  on  from  year  to  year  before.  It  doesn't  need  to  happen  again.  A 
negative  termination  for  a  program  pales  in  comparison  to  the  devastating  feeling  of 
failure  experienced  by  a  young  person  trying  for  a  job  that  he/she  is  totally  unprepared 
for,  program  assurances  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

SDAs  —  in  cooperation  with  states  —  are  progressively  tightening  the  operation  of  youth 
employment  competency  systems.  This  self  regulation  limits  "after  the  fact"/"back  door" 
youth  employment  competencies  positive  terminations  by  stating  that  young  people  must 
be  assessed  by  a  certain  point  in  the  program  so  that  appropriate  activities  and  services 
can  be  prescribed  for  and  delivered  to  particular  enroUees.  Such  efforts  prohibit  project 
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operators  from  suddenly  deciding  —  near  the  end  of  a  progrem  —  that  youth  who  would 
otherwise  be  negative  terminations  qualify  for  competency-based  cerminations,  regardless 
of  whether  or  not  these  participants  were  ever  in  competency-bajed  components. 
Assessment  of  competency  in  the  are::  of  work  maturity,  however,  may  require  flexible 
application  of  this  rule. 

The  best  way  to  determine  need  in  work  maturity  is  to  observe  the  performance  of  young 
people  as  they  participate  in  an  activity,  on  site,  e.g.,  for  a  period  of  three  t(^  five  days. 
Do  they  exhibit  proper  work  habits,  attitudes,  and  behavior  patterns?  Or,  are  they  late? 
Frequently  absent?  Improperly  dressed?  Unruly?  Unconcerned  with  finishing  tasks? 
Fond  of  fighting?  Actions  on  a  real  employer/program  site  will  demonstrate  participant 
pre-program  work  maturity  Cdipabilities  better  than  any  other  means  of  measurement.  In 
many  cases,  attempts  to  diagnose  work  maturity  capacities  by  other  methods  will  prove 
faulty.  Enrollees  assessed  as  having  no  deficiencies  in  work  maturity  may  suddenly  pxove 
disruptive  or  unmanageable  in  bnsic  education  or  occupational  skills  training.  These 
programs  should  have  the  flexibility  to  correct  their  error  in  selection  of  a  treatment 
mode  and  to  reassess  the  young  person  based  on  conduct  observed.  As  long  as  the  young 
person  is  handled  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  a  sufficiently  developed  system, 
there  is  no  danger  of  "after  the  fact"/"back  door"  violations  occurring. 

Localities  around  the  country  a?e  addressing  a  number  of  other  issues  related  to 
accountability  in  youth  employment  competency  systems.  Local  practitioners  are  trying 
to  avoid  the  stigma  of  "three  hour  bogus  or  quick-fix  competency  terminations."  The 
knee-jerk  reaction  is  to  attach  blanket  time  requirements  across  the  board.  But  timelines 
don't  lend  themselves  well  to  every  competency  area,  and  competency-based  learning  is 
founded  on  performance,  not  simply  the  raovement  of  the  clock.  Part  of  the  answer  is  to 
judiciously  use  the  minimum  level  of  need  concept,  in  concert  with  the  development  of 
competency  criteria  that  are  so  qualiv^  Ively  rigorous  that  attainment  will  necessitate 
intensive  and  thorough  intervention.  This  combination  should  help  minimize  short  shrift, 
assembly-line  competency  produiction.  However,  once  a  participant  successfully  performs 
a  learning  objective,  he/she  should  be  able  to  move  on  to  the  next  in  smooth  sequence. 

Length  of  participation  requirements  can  be  effective  with  work  maturity.  If  an  SPA 
takes  on  longitudinal  work  maturity  evaluation,  it  would  seem  somewhat  suspect  if  the 
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duration  of  time  over  which  youth  must  demonstrgte  mastery  of  positive  work  habits, 
attitudest  and  behavior  patterns  was  less  than  ten  days>  Such  a  minimum  time  for 
mastery  approach  has  a  counterpart  —  the.*  maximum  time  limit  within  which 
competencies  must  be  demonstrated.  For  example,  ^^yo^xng  people  must  be  able  to  show 
achievement  of  resume,  application,  and  interviewing  skills  within  30  days  of  the  last 
lesson/class  dateJ' 

PICs  should  consider  those  points  in  time  at  which  measurement  ought  to  occur.  They 
also  need  to  determine  how  many  times  young  people  are  allowed  to  be  evaluated  and  re- 
evaluated on  a  particular  competency.  A  seemingly  enlightened  answer  would  say,  "as 
many  times  as  necessary."  This  may  be  appiDpriate,  but  after  the  fourth  or  fifth  time 
through  the  same  m<)asurement  ;procesS:»  a.  r^articipant  couii  find  that  the  answers  come  by 
rote.  Rote  is  fine  tor  acquired  knowledge,  but  falls  far  short  in  the  realm  of  a[)plied 
knowledge.  PICs  must  d^kle  how  long  enrolle«3S  can  go  on  repeating  measurciment 
exercises  if  the  competency  iSs  not  attained,  and  at  what  cost. 

Competencies  may  cAtm  be  manifested  in  several  forms.  The  two-out-of-three  approach 
is  generally  used  to  dea).  w^th  the  differences.  The  following  competency  statement  is  an 
example: 

"Participant  will  demonstrate  proficiency  in  applications  by  attaining  a 
score  of  85%  on  two  out  of  three  episodes  of  the  JWA  Sample 
Application  Spisode,  with  no  indicator  scored  at  less  than  a  *3,*  and  with 
a  different  type  of  application  form  used  —  large,  medium,  small 
employers/professional,  blue  collar,  manual  labor  jobs  —  for  each  of  the 
three  episodes." 

The  two-out-of-three  approach  can  be  used  to  improve  consistency  and  legitimacy  of 
findinf^  even  where  no  substantive  differences  in  actions  exist.  Giving  a  young  perron 
two-out-of-fihree  chances  in  the  measurement  of  proficiency  in  telephoTie  techniques 
allows  for  that  one  time  when  nervousness  may  prevail.  In  the  "Kansas  Model,"  work 
maturity  competencies  are  reviewed  at  three  separately  scheduled  points  in  the  program, 
with  enroUees  needing  to  demonstrate  the  appropriate  proficiencies  on  two-out-of-three 
of  the  .scheduled  reviews. 
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All  those  taking  part  in  assessment,  interval  progress  ch  eking,  and  evaluation  must  be 
carefully  oriented  and  trained  in  the  purposes,  procedures,  and  application  of  the 
measurement  approaches  to  be  used.  Employers  and  other  people  from  the  community 
will  still  tend  to  Iock  at  participants  somewhat  in  terms  of  the  requirements  of  their  own 
sites,  regardless  of  the  degree  of  training  provided  to  them  by  the  prog;<im.  It  therefore 
makes  sense  to  build  that  factor  into  the  measurement  process,  where  it  can  be  planned 
for  and  controlled.  Adding  to  a  competency  statement  the  phrase,  "according  to  the 
rules,  requirements,  and  practices  of  the  program  site,"  and  teaching  raters  and  scorers 
how  to  use  it,  gives  them  more  ownership  in  the  process,  renders  it  more  accountable,  and 
fosters  practicality  throughout  the  effort. 

There  is  little  evidence  of  many  SDAs  being  ir'jlined  to  take  the  easy  way  out  and  grasp 
quick,  low-yield,  high-turnover  positive  terminations.  An  ever-increasing  number  of 
localities  are  moving  towards  an  intensive,  high-yield,  low- turnover  service  delivery 
philosophy  and  are  embracing  related  practices.  Therefore,  these  various  accountability 
points  require  careful  consideration  and  decision  making  on  the  part  of  PICs.  There  is 
consistency  in  the  state  approach  to  allowing  these  decisions  to  be  made  locally. 

New  Jersey  PICs  are  using  a  variety  of  means  to  determine  the  net  impact  of  youth 
employment  competencies  acquisition.  Through  random  sampling,  surveys,  and 
interviewing,  these  localities  are  attempting  to  determine  if  learning  gains  help  young 
people  obtain  jobs,,  satisfy  school,  military  service,  or  training  institution  entrance 
requirements,  or  qualify  them  for  higher  education.  Eventually,  youth  employment 
competency  retention  and  labc/r  market  utilization  would  make  good  post-program 
measurement  factors. 
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B.  Living  with  the  Variations  —  Service  delivery  areas  vary  in  their  purposes  for  develop- 
ing competency  systems.  In  some  localities,  learning  gains  are  the  intended  final 
outcomes  for  certain  groups  of  high-risk  and  in-school  youth.  In  other  jurisdictions, 
attainment  of  competencies  is  designed  to  provide  a  stepping-stone  for  obtaining 
unsubsidized  employment  or  accessing  another  form  of  post-program  labor  market  status 
such  as  entering  apprenticeship,  enlisting  in  the  armed  forces,  returning  to  school,  joining 
the  Job  Corps,  or  going  on  to  college.  There  are  those  SDAs  that  use  competencies  as 
means-to-ends,  e.g.,  achieve  competencies  to  get  jobs,  but  by  local  policy  will  not  take 
credit  —  under  any  circumstances  —  for  positive  terminations  founded  on  competency 
attainment.  Finally,  achievement  of  employment  competencies  may  be  counted  as  a 
fallback  positive  termination  in  SDAs  where  a  bona  fide  attempt  is  made  to  get  jobs  for 
all  youth,  and  some  of  those  attempts  don't  succeed.  These  young  people,  having  attained 
competencies,  are  better  postured  to  enter  the  labor  market  than  enroUees  not  equipped 
with  PIC-recognized,  employment-related  skills,  knowledge,  attitudes,  and  behavior. 
Some  localities  give  themselves  a  certain  amount  of  time  after  the  end  of  formal  program 
activities  to  help  youth  find  jobs  before  reporting  competency-based  terminations. 

In  addition  to  standardized/individualized  approaches,  which  have  already  beon  discussed, 
one  of  the  most  difficult  issues  in  competency-based  programming  is  variation  versus 
uniformity.  It  is  axiomatic  that  uniformity  promotes  congruency.  It  is  also  equally 
evident  that  every  rule  has  exceptions,  and  change  is  the  one  true  constant.  The  balance 
between  "sameness"  and  variation  is  the  idea  of  a  sufficiently  developed  youth  employ- 
ment competency  system.  The  structural  and  procedural  safeguards  offered  by  such  a 
system  aUow  SDAs  to  respond  to  local  circumstances  with  whatever  substantive  and 
sequential  variations  are  needed.  The  framework  provides  the  flexibility  to  be  responsive, 
relevant,  consistent,  and  credible. 

Competency  variations  include  splits,  gradations,  and  differences  caused  by  the  configur- 
ation of  the  service  delivery  system.  These  variations  should  only  be  used  after  approval 
by  the  private  industry  council.  They  ought  to  be  instituted  solely  in  the  interest  of 
enhanced  assistance  to  program  participants.  These  different  operating  modes  can  occur 
separately,  or  in  combination.  Splits  take  place  when  capacities  taught  and/or  ranges  of 
proficiency  sought  vary  by: 

o     client  characteristics 

o  modalities 

o     project  operators 

o     result  desired. 
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Variations  related  to  client  characteristics  include: 

o     one  set  of  performance  requirements  for  out-of-school  youth  and  another  for  in- 

sshool  youth 
o     separate,  ag^e-specific  competencies 
o     capacities  based  on  learning  needs  and  abilitites 
o     capabilities  for  special  education  youth. 

The  development  of  separate  competency  standards  for  special  education  participants 
should  be  approached  with  care.  If  these  young  people  will  be  trying  for  jobs  in  cottage 
industries  or  sheltered  workshops,  then  totally  different  performance  criteria  and 
categories  are  probably  in  order.  However,  if  those  young  people  are  to  be  "main- 
streamed"  —  placed  in  competition  for  labor  market  openings  with  "all  youth"  —  then  the 
competencies  they  seek  to  attain  should  be  the  same  or  similar  in  content  and  level  of 
achievement.  The  means  of  teaching  could  differ;  the  end  result  is  what's  important.  For 
example,  a  special  education  participant  might  have  to  show  the  capacity  to  "come  up 
with"  a  completed  :  pplication  form  having  information  related  to  him/her  and  meeting 
the  application  benchmark  requirements,  without  having  to  actually  write  it.  He/she 
would  thus  start  off  on  a  relatively  equal  footing.  Many  such  means  of  compensation 
exist,  and  should  be  used  as  appropriate,  in  consultation  with  special  educators. 

The  most  common  type  of  client  characteristic  variation  is  age-specific  competencies. 
An  example  from  the  Job  Opportunities  in  Nevada  Program  is  shown  in  Display  44,  which 
begins  on  the  next  page. 

Modality  variations  are  typified  as  much  by  different  expectations  as  anything  else.  For 
example,  the  punctuality  requirement  for  on-the-job  training  may  have  a  98%  level  of 
achievement,  while  85%  "on  time"  performance  is  needed  for  work  experience.  OJT  is 
generally  considered  to  be  an  activity  further  along  the  continuum  toward  employment 
than  work  experience. 

Project  operators  may  vary  by  the  types  of  equipment  used,  among  other  things.  For 
example,  within  a  single  SDA  three  separate  contractors  could  be  teaching  clerical  skills, 
one  using  manual  typev/riters,  another  using  automatic  typewriters,  and  the  third  using 
word  processors.  The  differences  in  types  of  machines  affect  possible  output  levels,  and 
thus  directly  necessitate  variations  in  performance  benchmarks. 
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NORTHERN  NEVADA  JOB  TRAINING  P?tOGRAM 
PARTICIPANT  MONTHLY  EVALUATION  REPORT 
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GENERAL  INSTRUCTIONS 

Please  check  the  areas  which  best  describe  the  participant's  progress  and  enter  appropri- 
ate comments.  This  information  will  help  the  participant  and  the  staff  to  work  towards 
the  participant's  goal  of  unsubsidized  employment.  A  Job.  Training  staff  member  will 
meet  at  least  monthly  with  the  participant  to  discuss  progress  and  problems. 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  RATING 

The  employer/supervisor  should  evaluate  the  trainee  using  the  rating  scales  below.  The 
descriptions  associated  with  each  of  the  numbers  focus  on  the  level  of  the  trainee's 
performance  for  each  job  performance  factor  and  job  skill  learned. 

JOB  PERFORMANCE  FACTORS  RATING  SCALE 

(3)   Above  Standard  —  meets  the  job  performance  factor  independently  with  no 
supervision. 

(2)  Standard  —  meets  the  job  performance  factor  with  limited  supervision 

(1)  Unsatisfactory  —  requires  constant  and  close  supervision  in  order  to  meet  the 
performance  factor 

(0)  Not  applicable  —  the  performance  factor  does  not  apply 

JOB  SKILLS  RATING  SCALE 

(3)  Skilled  —  can  work  independently  and  produce  the  desired  quality  and  quantity  of 
work  with  no  supervision 

(2)  Moderately  Skilled  —  can  perform  job  completely  and  accurately  with  limited 
supervision 

(1)  Limited  Skill  —  requires  instruction  and  close  supervision 
(0)   No  Exposure  —  no  experience  or  knowledge  in  this  area 


YOUTH  ONLY 

Achievement  of  PIC  Competency 

The  trainee  has  achieved  Tier  II  PIC  competency  when; 

a.  satisfactory  or  better  performance  has  been  obtained  for  all  factors  asterisked; 
and 

b.  satisfactory  or  better  performance  has  been  achieved  in  the  percent  of  all 
categories  corresponding  to  the  person's  age;  and 

c.  a  minimum  of  two  evaluations  have  been  given  by  the  employer;  and 

d.  the  second  evaluation  meets  a  and  b  above,  and  is  equal  to  or  better  than  the  one 
prior. 


Age 


Percent 


18-21 
16-17 
14-15 


90% 
80% 
70% 


♦  ♦  ♦ 
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Variations  by  result  desired  usually  require  more  of  a  young  person  looking  for  a  job  than  a 
youth  who  will  be  remaining  in  school  for  another  year. 

In  addition  to  these  competency  splits,  there  are  also  gradations?  Gradations  occur  when 
competencies  are  taught  by  tiers,  e.g.,  beginning,  intermediate,  and  advanced,  and  may 
entail  multiple  exit  points  for  competency  attainment.  Models  for  participant  targeting 
can  be  designed  which  open  employment  and  training  programs  to  all  levels  of  youth  who 
require  assistance  and  meet  legislative  requirements  for  admission.  Localities  can 
develop  classification  typologies  which  will  enable  them  to  enroll  young  people  across  a 
whole  spectrum  of  needs,  including  "high  risk,"  and  still  meet  programmatic  positive 
termination  percentages  and  cost  rates.  West  Virginia  uses  a  three-level  approach  to 
basic  education  competencies,  with  each  tier  having  its  own  content,  performance 
requirements,  entry  and  exit  points.  This  was  done  to  accommodate  program  participants 
who  "possess  a  wide  range  of  academic  skills."  (p.  9) 

Factors  involved  in  splits  and  gradations  are  often  operationally  combined.  Display  45, 
from  the  Dayton/Montgomery  County  (Ohio)  Boards  of  Educations'  Taking  Charge  series, 
demonstrates  how  client  characteristics  (in  this  case,  age)  and  progressively  sequenced 
learning  levels  can  form  a  congruent  whole.  Display  46  presents  the  three-t:  framework 
employed  by  the  Central  Ohio  Rural  Consortium.  Carefully  delineated  cli<  ^aracteris- 
tics  determine  the  learning  tiers  that  young  people  occupy.  Each  of  the  tn  ^  .  «>vels  has 
its  own  set  of  competency-based  outcomes  that  are  graduated  into  increasing  oegrees  of 
difficulty.  (See  Displays  45  and  46.) 

The  third  major  variation  format  along  with  splits  and  gradations  —  is  service  delivery 
system  configuration*  Differences  have  appeared  where  SDAs  are  operated  on  a 
decentralized  basis  in  which  a  number  of  contractors  or  service  providers  teach  the  same 
competency  area.  In  such  circumstances,  it  is  important  to  decide  which  elements  of  a 
sufficiently  developed  youth  employment  competency  system  can  or  should  vary  across  an 
SDA.  The  type  and  extent  of  variation  will,  to  a  great  extent,  be  determined  by  the  size 
of  the  SDA,  the  number  of  service  providers,  and  the  degree  of  decentralization. 
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Display  45. 


Introduetion 


The  Taking  Charge  series  is  meant  to  serve  as  the  basic  educational  tool  for  instructor 
and  student  in  working  toward  the  eventual  goal  of  successful  transition  from  school  to 
work.  As  suchy  the  curriculum  takes  a  developmental  approach,  delineated  over  a  four- 
level  design  roughly  equivalent  to  grades  nine  through  twelve  (or  fourteen  through 
eighteen  year  olds): 

LEVEL  1;    Approaching  the  Labor  Market:  (14—15  year  olds) 

a  ten-session  personal  development  course  examining  values,  goal- 
setting,  decision-making  and  lifestyle  in  relation  to  career  planning  and 
job  success;  emphasis  is  on  self- m anage m e nt  with  group  interaction  and 
values  clarification  strategies  as  primary  modes  of  instruction. 


LEVEL  2:    Exploring  the  Labor  Market  (15—16  year  olds) 

a  ten-session  survey  course  of  job/career  opportunities  and  trends  in  the 
1980's  and  beyond  with  emphasis  on  career  clusters  prominent  in  the 
local  economy  of  Dayton  and  Montgomery  County;  extensive  use  of  the 
Directory  of  Occupational  Titles  in  researching  and  comparing  individual 
job  function  codes  and  other  job  variables;  additional  emphasis  on  small 
business  and  entrepreneurial  concepts. 

LEVEL  3:    Entering  the  Labor  Market  (16—17  year  olds) 

a  ten-session  skills  development  course  focusing  on  personal  career 
planning,  letter  of  application  and  resume  preparation,  job  application 
forms  and  interview  techniques  as  pre-requisites  to  actual  placement  in 
private  and  public  sector  work  training  experience;  course  also  empha- 
sizes values  clarification  and  decision-making  relevant  to  entering  the 
labor  market. 

LEVEL  4:    Succeeding  in  the  Labor  Market  (17—18  year  olds) 

an  eleven-session  "finishing*'  course  providing  final  review  of  all  concepts 
and  skills  introduced  previously;  additional  emphasis  is  on  understanding 
employer  expectations,  interpersonal  relationships  and  self-esteem  as 
experienced  first-hand  on  the  job  as  the  result  of  simultaneous  work 
experience  in  a  private  sector  job.  (SEEK-Plus  In-school) 


Each  level  is  outlined  in  a  separate  Instructor  Manual  and  Participant  Manual.  Each  level 
also  includes  recommended  audio-visual  media  for  use  with  activities.  In  most  instances, 
those  media  are  available  through  existing  resource  centers  within  the  Dayton  and 
Montgomery  County  school  systems.  Additional  listings  of  community  resources,  particu- 
larly guest  speakers  and  businesses  that  can  accommodate  field  trips,  are  also  included  in 
each  level  as  are  testing  and  other  evaluative  instruments.  Refer  to  each  level  for 
further  discussion  and  clarification. 
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Display  46. 

Characteristics  of  Youth  to  be  Served  in  Title  n-A  Programs 

LEVEL  I 

A  Level  I  youth  must  exhibit  one  or  more  of  the  following  characteristics: 

—  Classified  as  developmentally  disabled  by  an  educational  system; 

—  Classified  as  EMR  by  an  educational  system; 

—  Identified  as  having  a  learning  disability  by  an  educational  system; 

—  Demonstrates  a  personality  disorder; 

—  Non-reader  or  reading  below  fifth  grade  level; 

—  Alcohol  or  drug  dependency; 

—  Responsible  for  care  of  siblings  due  to  parents  unwillingness  or  inability  to  care 
for  family; 

—  History  of  public  assistance  dependency  in  family  (i.e.,  multiple  generation 
welfare  recipients); 

—  Unstable  home  situation;  lives  with  more  than  one  parent,  parents  not  present 
in  home  on  a  regular  basis,  etc.; 

—  Chronic  absenteeism  from  school; 

—  Frequently  in  trouble  with  the  law; 

—  Has  no  hobbies  or  interests. 

LEVEL n 

A  Level  II  youth  must  exhibit  one  or  more  of  the  following  characteristics; 

—  Displays  lack  of  self-confidence  and/or  self-esteem; 

—  Functioning  at  or  below  grade  level  in  school; 

—  Undecided  about  immediate  future  goals; 

—  Limited  outside  interests; 

—  Minor  barriers  to  employment  (can  overcome  with  minimal  assistance). 
LEVEL m 

A  Level  III  youth  must  exhibit  one  or  more  of  the  following  characteristics: 

—  Functions  well  in  school  or  social  environment; 

—  Demonstrates  self-confidence; 

—  Reads  at  or  above  grade  level; 

—  Home  life  appears  to  be  stable; 

Has  set  some  immediate  goals  for  the  future. 
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Criteria  For  Attaining  Competency  Termination  For  Youth 


LEVEL  I 

To  be  determined  as  attaining  Pre-Employment/Work  Maturity  Competencies,  a  Level  I 
youth  must  have  achieved  the  following: 

—  Satisfactorily  completed  the   interview  portion  of  Pre-Employment  Sk'll 
Training 

—  Completed  an  acceptable  resume; 

—  Attended  classes,  work  experience,  etc.,  at  an  80%  level; 

—  Scored  60  or  more  on  the  "Score  100"  test 

LEVEL n 

To  be  determined  as  attaining  Pre-Employment/Work  Maturity  Competencies,  a  Level  II 
youth  must  have  achieved  the  following: 

—  Satisfactorily  completed  the   interview  portion  of  Pre-Employment  Skill 
Training^ 

—  Completed  an  acceptable  resume; 

—  Attended  classes,  work  experience,  etc.,  at  an  80%  level; 

—  Scored  75  or  higher  on  the  "Score  100"  test. 

LEVEL m 

To  be  determined  as  attaining  Pre-Employment/Work  Maturity  Competencies,  a  Level  III 
youth  must  have  achieved  the  following: 

—  Satisfactorily  completed  the   interview  portion  of  Pre-Employment  Skill 
Training; 

—  Completed  an  acceptable  resume; 

—  Attended  classes,  work  experience,  etc.,  at  an  85%  level; 

—  Scored  90  or  higher  on  the  "Score  100"  test. 
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There  are  existing  situations  in  which  PICs  have  left  it  up  to  each  subcontractor  to  define 
the  competencies  to  be  taught,  the  levels  of  achievement  to  be  attained,  the  learning/ 
acquisition  processes  to  be  used,  the  measurement  techniques  to  be  applied,  and  the 
methods  for  acknowledging  attainment  to  be  employed.  This  type  of  inconsistency  is 
chaotic,  at  best.  The  more  effective  way  to  operate  is  to  have  the  PlC-recognized 
learning  objectives  be  the  same  across  the  SPA,  with  due  consideration  given  to  variations 
caused  by  competency  splits,  as  discussed  previously.  Assessment,  progress  review,  and 
evaluation  should  all  be  conducted  with  the  same  —  or  very  similar  —  instrumentation. 
Employability  development  planning  should  occur  in  the  same  format.  Certification  and 
documentation  ought  to  follow  the  same  procedures.  Curricula,  teaching,  and  instruc- 
tional methodologies  could  vary,  according  to  the  principles,  history,  and  practices  of 
service  providers.  For  example,  young  people  in  an  SDA  who  are  deemed  deficient  in 
interviewing  skills,  in  an  exercise  experienced  by  all  participants  as  part  of  the  intake 
process,  could  be  taught  how  to  act  in  an  interview  through  a  variety  of  means  — 
computers,  audio-visual  aids,  paper  and  pencil  materials,  lecture,  experiential  learning, 
peer  interaction,  role  playing,  and  simulations.  The  performance  of  these  youth  in  a  mock 
interview  episode,  conducted  on  tape  or  in  person  with  an  employer,  counselor,  or  fellow 
participant,  could  be  evaluated  on  one  instrument  containing  the  criteria  for  interviewing 
proficiency  and  the  related  rating  scale.  This  instrument  would  be  used  across  the  SDA  to 
determine  intra-program  client  gains  in  interviewing.  Similar  output  findings  from 
evaluation  could  be  tabulated  together  even  though  the  learning  process  input  methods 
differed. 

The  City  of  Los  Angeles  is  conducting  an  SDA-wide  approach  to  youth  employment 
competencies.  The  competencies  are  the  same  for  all  community-based  organization 
youth  components,  the  benchmarks  or  levels  of  proficiency  are  standard  for  all,  and 
measurement  tools  are  the  same  for  all  contractors  claiming  attainment  of  competencies 
as  a  positive  termination.  Curriculum  choices  are  completely  up  to  the  contractors  and 
do  vary  depending  upon  program  design,  experience,  resources,  and  duration  of  training. 

The  variations  in  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  are  not  caused  solely  by  decentralization.  This 
progressive  fiervice  delivery  area  has  a  tiered  approach  to  youth  employment  competen- 
cies, with  competency  areas  arranged  in  tri-level  hierarchies  —  basic,  intermediate,  and 
advanced.  Display  47  presents  breakouts  of  the  Los  Angeles  gradations.  A  look  back  at 
Display  38  (p.  164)  will  show  the  reporting  form  related  to  this  approach,  (See  Display 
47.) 
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Display  47. 


Competency  Acquisition  Plan  for 
Youth.  Employablllty  Development  as 
Recognized  by  The  Private  Industry  Council 
of  the  City  of  ^Los  Angeles 


HIERARCHY  OP  PRE-EMPLOYMENT 
AND  WORK  MATURITY  SKILLS 


Can  Do  the  Job/Can  Get  Along  on  the  Job 

o  Demonstrate  Dependability 

^  Operate  Equipment /Machine  for  the  Job 

^  Demonstrate-  Effective  Working  Relationships 

^  Get  Along  -with  Supervisor 


Wauits  A  Job 

Demonstrate  Positive  Attitudes  Toward  Work/Learning 
Be  Appropriately  Dressed  for  Work/Class 
Complete  Job  Application 
Prepare  Resume  and  Cover  Letter 
Perform  Well  In  an  Interview 


Knows  About  Jobs  and  Career /Life  Pleumlng 

Assess  Own  Capabilities  and  Interests 
Develop  Career  Plan 
Devise  A  Budget  and  Manage  Money 
Identify  Jobs,  Conduct  Search 
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HIERARCHY  OF  BASIC  OR  FUNCTIONAL  SKILLS 
READING,  WRITING,  COMPUTATION 


Q 
U 
O 

2: 
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READING  WRITING  COMPUTATION 


•  Entry  requires  skills  equivalent  to  8th  grade 
level 

•  Completion  of  this  level  Indicates  12th  grade 
level  equivalent  has  been  achieved 


READING  WRITING  COMPUTATION 


e    Entry  requires  skills  equivalent  to  5th  grade 
level 

e    Completion  of  this  level  Indicates  8th  grade 
level  equivalent  has  been  achieved 


READING  WRITING  COMPUTATION 


e    Entry  requires  skills  equivalent  to  4th  grade 
level 

•    Completion  of  this  level  Indicates  5th  grade 
level  equivalent  has  been  achieved 
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HIERARCHAL  OBJECTIVES 
BASIC  SKILLS  INTEQRATBD  AT  BACH  LBVBL  OF  BMPLOYABILITy  OBVBLOPHBNT 
BASIC  LBVHL  ZNTBAMUDIATB  ADVA"fCBO 


RBADINQ 

•  Interpret  Signa  •  L«b«la 

•  VolloH  Directions  in  Ordar 

•  Umm  A  Road/Str«at  Hap 

a  Uaa  A  Dictionary 
a  Uaa  A  Library 

a  Qain  Information  froa  Mawapapara 
and  Magasinaa 

a  Uaa  tha  Talaphona  Book  aa  Info  Sourcti 

a  Raad  ft  Hrita t  Day,  Nontha  and 
Tiaa  of  Day 

a  Uaa  Taictbook  and  Rafaranca  Natariala 

a  Raad  Conauaar  Info 
a  Intarprat  Voraa 

HRITINQ 

a  Racord  Paraonal  Info  for 
Salf  and  Othara 

a  Hrita  Naaaagaa  and  Raporta 

a  Hrita  Raauaa  and  Covar  Lattar 

a  Coaplata  Voraa,  i.a.  Job  Application 

a  Hrita  Santancaa 

a  Conatruct  Paragrapha 

a  Hrita  Coapoaition 

a  Idantify  Study  skills  snd 
Tsst  Tskino  Skills 

MATH 

a  Idantify  Nhola  Nuabars 

a  Add  ffhola  Nuabara 

a  Subtract  ffhola  Nuabara 

a  Idantify  Aaoiuita  of  Honay 

a  Multiply  Hbola  Nuabara 

a  Divida  Hhola  Nuabars 

a  Solva  Word  Problaaa  Uaing  Hhola 
Nuabars 

a  Idantify  rractiona 

a  Add  rractiona 

a  Subtract  Vractiona 

a  Multiply  fractions 

a  Divida  rrsctiona 

s  Idsntify  Dsciaala 

s  Add  Daciaals 

s  Subtract  Dsciaala 

a  Multiply  Daciaala 

a  Divida  Daciaala 

a  Calculata  Pnrcant  of  Nuabara 

a  Raad  Graduated  Scala 

a  Solva  Problaaa  Uaing 

a  Linaar  Maaaurs 
a  Araa  Naaaura 
a  Voluaa  Maaaura 

a  Uae  Calculator 
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Having  an  urban-rural  service  delivery  configuration  can  complicate  a  centralization- 
decentralization  situation  even  more.  Division  of  labor  among  agencies  for.  carrying  out 
key  administrative  and  operational  functions  becomes  difficult.  Learning  needs  of  "city 
and  country"  youth  will  be  diverse.  Teaching  styles^  lesson  plans,  and  instructional  tools 
will  vary  widely.  Unifor^n  application  of  the  same  measurement  approach  across  all  sites 
will  be  hard  to  accomplish. 

These  circumstances  are  not  ideal.  The  best  way  to  manage  such  differences  is  through 
the  implementation  of  a  sufficiently  developed  youth  employment  competency  system. 
Such  a  system  provides  the  framework  upon  which  all  of  the  complicated  actions  involved 
can  be  organized  and  productively  channeled.  Adopting  a  systems  approach  to  youth 
employment  competencies  affords  localities  the  structure  and  procedures  to  more 
substantively  enrich  the  future  prospects  of  young  people. 

Living  with  the  variations  can  be  greatly  facilitated  by  making  PICs  the  overseers  of  the 
content  of  local  competi^ncy  systems.  Private  sector  involvement  has  improved  quality 
control  in  youth  employment  competencies,  just  as  it  has  in  other  vital  program  segments. 
Peer  pressure  —  through  greater  visibility  in  the  field  of  Ckuployment  and  training  —  has 
been  helpful  in  promoting  accountability,  enhanced  outcomes,  and  systemic  integrity. 
Several  SDA  director  associations  are  considering  the  establishment  of  "codes  of  ethics" 
which  could  entail  provisions  about  the  scope  and  comparability  of  different  competency 
systems. 

Policies  made  by  the  SDA  affect  the  operations  of  subcontractors  and  service  providers. 
Careful  attention  to  detail  is  important  where  competencies  differ  among  agencies  and 
deliverers  of  various  activities,  as  is  common  in  some  large  or  fragmented  local 
jurisdictions.  In  such  situations,  quality  assurance  in  the  establishment  of  substantively 
oriented  youth  employment  competency  systems  can  be  effected  by  judicious  use  of 
request  for  proposal  packages  (RFPs)  and  performance-based  contracting. 

Requests  for  proposal  packages  serve  fair  notice  to  service  providers  —  from  the  begin- 
ning —  concerning  operative  rules,  roles,  responsibilities,  and  expectations.  Vendors  know 
what  the  programmatic  requirements  and  management  parameters  will  be  prior  to 
submitting  project  applications.  An  absolutely  excellent  example  of  an  RFP  —  issued  by 
the  Birmingham  Area  Private  Industry  Council  —  may  be  found  in  the  appendix  section 
keyed  to  this  chapter.  The  Birmingham  RFP  incorporates  an  explanation  of  performance- 
based  contracts  on  pages  14  and  15. 
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Performance-based  contracts  are  the  administrative  vehicles  for  holding  project  operators 
to  particular  qualitative  and  quantitative  process^  performance^  and  outcome  levels.  This 
is  especially  relevant  in  light  of  Public  Law  98-524,  the  Vocational  Education  Reauthori- 
zation Act  of  1984  (renamed  the  Carl  Perkins  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1984),  which 
was  enacted  on  October  19,  1984,  Section  7  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  legislation 
modifies  section  629.38(e)(2)(iii)  of  the  JTPA  regulations  governing  the  use  of  fixed  unit 
price  contracts.  Formerly,  fixed  unit  price  contracts  could  make  full  payment  and  be 
charged  entirely  to  the  training  costs  allocation  category,  "only  upon  completion  of 
training  by  a  participant  and  placement  of  the  participant  into  unsubsidized  employment 
in  the  occupation  trained  for  and  at  not  less  than  the  wage  specified  in  the  agreement." 
Now,  with  the  modification,  the  scope  of  fixed  unit  price  contracting  also  includes  —  in 
the  case  of  youth  -  full  payment  for  training  packages  purchased  competitively  pursuant 
to  Section  141(d)(3)  of  JTPA,  if  the  training  results  in  either  placement  in  unsubsidized 
employment  or  the  attainment  of  an  outcome  specified  in  Section  106(b)(2)  of  JTPA. 

These  other  outcomes  encompass  achievement  of  competencies  recognized  by  the  Private 
Industry  Council,  completion  of  elementary,  secondary,  or  post-secondary  school,  or  the 
equivalent  thereof,  enrollment  in  other  training  programs  or  apprenticeship,  and  enlist- 
ment in  the  armed  forces.  "Commercially  available  training  packages,"  referenced  above, 
include  advanced  learning  technology,  and  may  be  purchased  for  "off-the-shelf"  prices 
without  requiring  a  cost  allocation  breakdown  if  they  have  built-in  performance  criteria. 

The  particular  appeal  of  fixed  unit  price  contracts  is  that  the  entire  cost  of  the  contract 
is  considered  a  training  cost,  making  it  easier  for  SDAs  to  stay  within  the  statutory  limits 
on  non-training  costs. 

The  National  Alliance  of  Business  has  published  a  widely  used  volume  entitled 
Performance  Contracting.  Four  items  from  the  Performance  Contracting  Workbook  are 
contained  in  the  appendix  section  keyed  to  this  chapter. 
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11.  Pre-Employment/Work  Maturity 

A.  Strategic  Options  —  The  pre-employment/work  maturity  competency  area  encom- 
passes: job  finding,  job  getting,  job  holding,  and  job  advancing.  Such  capabilities  are 
often  collectively  referred  to  as  employability  skills.  These  competencies  enable  a  young 
person  to  successfully  market  himself /herself  to  an  employer  and  maintain  a  satisfied 
customer  —  two  equally  important  parts  of  the  same  process. 

The  Combination 

Finding  and  getting  work  are  usually  covered  by  the  term  "job  seeking,"  also  known  as  pre- 
employment.  Holding  a  job  and  making  job  advances  are  generally  covered  by  the  term 
"job  keeping,"  also  known  as  work  maturity.  Pre-employment  and  work  maturity  have 
been  combined  into  a  single  competency  area.  The  alternative  was  to  leave  young  people 
only  partially  prepared  for  the  process  referenced  above. 

This  combination  increases  substantive  equity  among  the  three  youth  employment 
competency  areas.  Basic  education  competencies  are  needed  to  obtain  and  maintain 
certain  types  of  employment,  as  are  job  specific  skills.  This  lis  now  true  of  pre- 
employment/ work  maturity  as  a  whole,  and  gives  greater  balance  and  consistency  to  the 
overall  competencies  concept.  It  could  not  have  been  said  prior  to  the  pre-employment/ 
work  maturity  linkage. 

Combining  pre-employment  and  work  maturity  improves  quality  control  because  localities 
will  not  be  a'^le  to  obtain  positive  terminations  simply  by  providing  very  brief  pre- 
employment  services.  Teaching  job  seeking  without  job  keeping  -  where  need  exists  in 
both  —  is  simply  an  inadequate  approach  to  serving  young  people.  "Three  hour  termina- 
tions" have  always  been  highly  suspect,  but  almost  untouchable.  Now,  through  the 
requirements  of  a  sufficiently  developed  system,  programs  would  have  to  determine  and 
document  the  lack  of  need  in  work  maturity  before  even  beginning  to  concoct  a  "half-day" 
special.  Preparation  of  young  people  for  future  employment  endeavors  will  thus  be  more 
complete.  Competency-based  outcomes  across  the  country  will  be  more  comparable  and 
credible. 

It  will  be  easier  for  states  which  presently  track  pre-employment  and  work  maturity 
separately  to  combine  their  results  than  it  would  be  for  states  which  track  them  together 
to  disaggregate  their  data. 
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Section  205  (JTPA)  lists  several  work  maturity  objectives  under  pre-employment  skills, 
indicating  that  there  is  already  a  blurrlnff  of  the  distinctions  between  the  two.  This  is 
operationally  true  in  many  localities  also,  including  those  that  still  regard  them  as 
separate  categories.  Additionally,  since  14-15  year  olds  can  obtain  a  positive  termination 
by  "completing  program  objectives,"  the  combination  of  pre-employment  and  work 
maturity  will  not  impede  SDAs  from  providing  pre-employment  training  alone  for  14-15 
year  olds.  The  linking  of  pre-employment  and  work  maturity  only  applies  to  those 
localities  seeking  positive  termination  credit  for  the  attainment  of  PIC-recognized  youth 
employment  competencies. 

Definitionally,  pre-employment  and  work  maturity  go  together  and  must  be  addressed  bv 
SDAs  reporting  competency  results.  However,  the  localities  determine  program  substance 
and  content,  the  organization  and  sequence  of  events,  and  the  methodologies  to  be  used. 
The  SDA  decides  (a)  whether  pre-employment  and  worK  maturity  training  occur  concur- 
rently or  consecutively  in  the  same  or  different  activities,  or  (b)  whether  such  assistance 
takes  place  at  significantly  different  points  in  time,  such  as  at  the  beginning  and  end  of 
the  program.  Local  latitude  is  wide.  The  only  requirement  is  that  services  and  learning 
results  for  each  participant  be  tracked  and  recorded  so  that  when  pre-employment/work 
maturity  outcomes  are  reported,  a  summative  data  base  is  there  to  substantiate  the 
enroUee's  total  program  experience. 

The  number  and  proportion  of  job  seeking  and  job  keeping  competencies  to  be  offered  is  a 
local  decision.  It  would,  however,  be  best  to  have  a  good  representation  and  fairly  equal 
distribution  of  each.  The  point  is  that  a  positive  termination  can't  be  based  on  job  seeking 
competencies  alone,  unless  the  participant  already  possessed  job  keeping  competencies  at 
enrollment,  or  didn't  meet  the  minimum  level  of  need  where  deficits  are  separately 
determined.  In  addition  to  those  who  "test  out"  of  work  maturity  up-front,  there  could  — 
under  the  variations  theme  —  be  some  special  needs  young  people  for  whom  acquisition  of 
modified  competencies  is  in  fact  the  intended  outcome,  rather  than  some  form  of  post 
program  labor  market  status.  The  modification  might  be  granting  positive  terminations 
for  this  exceptional  group  solely  for  the  attainment  of  pre-employment  competencies. 

The  primary  emphasis  in  combining  pre-employment  and  work  maturity  into  one  area  is  to 
facilitate  more  comprehensive  and  complete  service  to  young  people.  Those  feeling  to 
the  contrary  have  yet  to  voice  a  convincing  argument  for  their  position.  With  the 
exception  of  special  circumstances  such  as  those  just  covered,  what  smse  does  it  make  to 
teach  a  youth  how  to  get  a  job  if  he/she  can't  also  hold  it,  or  how  lo  liold  a  job  if  he/she 
can't  get  it  in  the  first  place? 
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Some  people  will  continuously  try  to  "beat  the  system."  Institution  of  certain  steps  to 
help  assure  learning  will  also  keep  the  '*quick  fixes"  at  bay.  Programs  should  offer 
substantial  arrays  of  assistance  in  pre-employment/work  maturity.  The  "1/3  minimum 
level  of  need"  example  could  be  applied  across  the  board,  with  some  latitude  provided  in 
special  circumstances.  Job  seeking  competencies  should  entail  interactive  community 
episodes,  wherever  ^  ;ujible.  Job  keeping  competencies  should  be  demonstrated  over  a 
period  of  at  least  ten  days  before  determination  of  gain  is  finalized. 

Pre-employment/work  maturity  competencies  are  generic,  and  generally  transferable 
across  occupations.  They  don't  vary  by  grade  level.  Most  programs  would  agree  on  the 
competency  classifications  to  be  taught.  These  factors  should  make  the  core  competen- 
cies approach  adopted  by  the  State  of  Texas  seem  even  more  attractive  to  states  and 
SDAs  alike. 

Job  seeking  and  job  keeping  are  separate  parts  of  the  same  whole.  Although  they  are 
counted  together  in  the  final  tally,  the  competencies  taught,  means  of  acquisition 
employed,  and  measurement  devices  used  are  different  for  each.  Therefore,  the 
discussion  will  often  reference  pre-employment  and  work  maturity  separately.  It  should 
always  be  remembered  that,  under  the  sufficiently  developed  system  requirements,  they 
are  combined.  More  practically,  they  are  functionally  integrated  and  complementary,  just 
like  limbs  —  arms  and  legs  —  on  the  human  body. 

Pre-employment  is  taught  in  classrooms,  workshops,  or  field  settings,  with  the  same 
competency  criteria  usually  applied  acrosi.  the  board.  Work  maturity  is  taught  in 
classrooms,  during  counseling  sessions,  or  at  worksites,  with  the  same  competency  criteria 
also  applied  across  the  board  on  a  general  basis.  Pre-employment/work  maturity  is  thus 
delivered  through  a  standardized  approach,  with  needs  met,  progress  measured,  and 
achievement  recorded  on  an  individualized  basis.  The  pivotal  strategic  consideration  is  to 
make  sure  that  the  competencies  offered  provide  the  strongest  foundation  for  successful 
labor  market  entry  and  retention. 

Job  Seeking  Choices 

Pre-employment  competencies  should  cover  the  full  range  of  finding  and  getting  jobs.  Job 
seeking  is  not  a  static  or  by-rote  process.  Rather,  it  is  an  active  and  involved  undertaking 
requiring,  in  part,  the  ability  to  both  acquire  and  apply  a  fairly  extensive  body  of 
information  in  interactive  situations.  Competency  statements  and  related  indicators 
should  reflect  the  nature  of  pre-employment,  or  "jobology"  as  it  is  sometimes  called. 
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Young  people  should  not  only  be  asked  to  "name"  or  "list"  Items,  but  should  also  be  asked 
to  describe  or  explain  them  wherever  possible.  For  example^  participants  could  discuss 
their  chosen  occupations  in  terms  of  how  the  job*s  requirements  and  available  places  of 
education^  trainings  and  preparation  assistance  relate  to  their  own  interests^  aptitudes^ 
values^  and  personal  circumstances.  EnroUees  could  be  asked  to  not  only  identify  sources 
of  labor  market  information  and  job  leads,  but  also  to  use  those  vehicles  for  finding  actual 
private  or  public  sector  employment  openings.  The  young  people  would  go  out,  visit  the 
sites,  talk  to  supervisors  and  workers,  and  see  what  goes  on  in  the  world  of  work.  They 
would  then  be  able  to  discuss  what  employers  actually  expect  from  workers,  and  be  able 
to  analyze  the  positive  and  negative  characteristics  of  the  sites.  By  going  through  such 
steps,  the  youth  would  have  met  the  competencies  experientially,  rather  than  through 
simple  reading  and  recitation. 

Applications  and  other  employment  forms  often  don't  seem  that  relevant  in  a  classroom 
setting.  Programs  could  have  youth  visit  businesses  to  get  one  of  each  application  type: 
(a)  small/medium/large  companies,  (b)  service/manufacturing/high  technology  firms,  and 
(c)  "no"  collar/blue  collar/white  collar  concerns.  The  applications  would  be  completed  and 
returned  for  the  employer  or  personnel  department's  review.  This  could  also  be  done  with 
other  kinds  of  employment  forms,  like  taxes,  medical  information,  insurance,  security 
clearance,  etc.  Relevancy  somehow  then  becomes  firmly  established. 

Having  talked  to  employers  before,  young  people  should  be  fairly  comfortable  contacting 
them  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  occupational  or  industrial  profiles  reflecting  present  job 
opportunities,  as  weP  as  trends  and  projections  for  the  future.  This  prepares  youth  for 
similar  real  world  researching  of  potential  employers. 

Resume  writing  can  be  learned  from  a  book  or  a  computer  console.  Obtaining  references 
is  a  learn-by-doing  proposition.  Participants  could  be  required  to  obtain  three  letters  of 
reference,  or  five  "permissions  to  use  as  reference"  through  either  phoning,  writing,  or 
visiting  these  individuals. 

Acceptable  interview  techniques  are  crucial,  but  are  useless  without  interviews  in  which 
to  use  them.  That  '.a  why  there  is  a  need  for  job  search  methods.  EnroUees  could  be  asked 
to  pick  three  want-ads  out  of  the  paper,  and  secure  a  job  interview  related  to  any  one  of 
them,  through  phone  call,  letter,  personal  contact,  or  any  combination  thereof.  The 
progam  may  want  to  use  a  number  of  episodes,  because  part  of  the  success  here  will  be  in 
the  "luck"  of  the  selection  process.  Obtaining  an  employment  interview  is  a  lot  harder 
than  seeing  the  boss  under  the  auspices  of  what  often  seems  like  a  school  project. 
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There  are  three  kinds  of  pre-employment  competencies:  program-related,  employer- 
related,  and  survival/daily  living  skills.  For  example,  values  clarification  and  career 
decision  making  are  often  regarded  by  the  program  as  essential  for  the  participant. 
However,  most  employers  are  not  interested  in  whether  the  enrollee  "knows  him/herself" 
or  "is  at  one  with  the  universe."  They  are  interested  in  those  competencies  that  are 
employer-related  (resumes,  applications,  interviewing,  etc.).  In  addition,  employers  are 
interested  in  survival  skills  like  renting  an  apartment  and  using  public  transportation  to 
the  degree  that  young  people  won't  try  to  sleep  under  their  work  benches  and  can  get  the 
bus  to  get  to  work  on  time.  All  three  of  these  varieties  are  considered  employment- 
related  because  they  help  make  youth  self-sufficient,  capable  of  functioning  on  their  own, 
and  free  from  job  obstacles. 

In  certain  pre-employment  competency  topics,  like  letters  of  inquiry,  thanks,  and  follow- 
up,  resumes,  applications,  and  employment  forms,  attainment  very  much  depends  on  basic 
education  proficiencies  such  as  reading,  writing,  and  language  arts  (spelling,  grammar,  and 
punctuation).  These  pre-employment  competencies  are  nearly  universal,  and  utilization  of 
these  basic  education  competencies  is  almost  unavoidable.  The  same  is  true  to  a  lesser 
degree  for  survival/daily  living  skills  like  telling  time,  making  change,  reading  a  road  map, 
using  public  transportation,  shopping,  and  managing  money.  In  formulating  the  overall 
strategy  for  job  seeking  competencies,  program  designers  need  to  keep  this  inter- 
relationship in  mind,  and  plan  for  its  occurrence. 

Figure  21  contains  an  extensive  —  but  certainly  not  all  inclusive  —  list  of  pre-employment 
competency  topics  gathered  from  a  review  of  several  score  local  youth  employment 
competency  systems.  These  capabilities  are  listed  alphabetically.  They  are  not  written 
as  competency  statements,  yet  each  should  be  looked  at  in  terms  of  "the  participant  will 
demonstrate  understanding  of  and  ability  to  perform/conduct/utilize,  etc."  Topics 
indicated  by  an  asterisk  merit  consideration  as  core  competencies. 

Display  48  provides  an  excellent  representation  of  issues  related  to  one  of  the  most 
pivotal  job  seeking  competencies:  interviewing. 
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Figure  21. 


"Pre-Employment  Smorgasboard" 


Accessing  Community  Resources 

Applications'^ 

Being  a  Consumer 

Budgeting 

Career  Planning/Decision  Making  ~  "Pathing"* 
Changing  Jobs^  Companies^  Occupations^  Careers 
Choosing  an  Occupation* 
Contacting  Employers  in  Person* 
Driver's  License 

EEO/AA  Concerning  Hiring  Practices 
Employer  Expectations  and  Obligations* 
Employment  Forms/Red  Tape* 
Entering  into  Contracts 

Follow  Through  on  Job  Leads^  Interview  Prospects,  etc.* 

Forms  in  Community  (Social  Security  card,  voter  registration,  deed,  birth  certificate,  car 

registration,  accident  report) 
Interviewing* 
Insurance 
Job  Search* 

Labor  Market  Information  (job  opportunities,  requirements,  and  descriptions)* 
Labor  Unions 

Loans,  Credit,  and  Installment  Buying 

Legal  and  Financial  Aspects  of  Employment  (work  permits,  minimum  wage;  equal  pay  for 
equal  work) 

Letters  (inquiry,  cover,  thanks,  follow-up,  resignation)* 
Making  Change 
Money  Management 

Networking  for  Occupational  Information  and  Job  Hunting 

Occupational  Knowledge  (business/industry  profiles,  career  data,  vocational  descriptions)* 

Opening  Banking  Account  (checking,  savings) 

Payroll  Structure,  Taxes,  and  Deductions 

Personal  Interests,  Aptitudes,  Abilities 

Personnel  Practices 

Preparing  Federal/State/Local  Taxes 

Promotion  from  Within 

Reading  a  Road  Map 

References 

Renting  an  Apartment 

Researching  Potential  Employers 

Resumes* 

Self  Assessment 

Shopping 

Sources  of  Public/"Hidden"  Job  Leads  and  Openings* 

Telephone  Etiquette  (initial  contact,  setting  up  appointment,  thanks,  follow-up)* 
Telling  Time 

Termination  of  Employment 
Transfer  of  Capacities 
Using  Public  Transportation 
Values  Clarification 

Vocabulary/ Abbreviations  Used  In  World  of  Work 
Want  Ads 

Worker  Rights,  Benefits,  and  Responsibilities* 

World  of  Work  Awareness  Concerning  Labor  Market  Functions  (labor  exchange,  supply  and 
demand,  projections  and  trends,  automation)* 
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Display  48. 


Job  Interviews 

To  provide  participants  with  knowledge  of  the  job  interview 
process  and  the  ability  to  competently  interview  for  a  job. 

Successfully  completing  mock  or  real  job  interviews;  answering 
personal  questions  appropriately;  greeting  interviewer  and  tak- 
ing leave  effectively;  scheduling  interviews. 

The  participant  demonstrates  his  knowledge  of  the  job  inter- 
view process  by  answering  correctly  20  of  25  questions  about 
the  interview  process. 

While  the  above  statement  contains  all  of  the  component  parts 
and  is  technically  "correct,"  without  a  performance  test  built 
in,  it  violates  the  principle  of  appropriateness  in  that  knowledge 
of  the  interview  process  does  not  mean  a  participant  can 
interview  competently. 

(Source:  Developing  Employment  Competencies  at  the  Local  Level,  Texas  Department  of 
Community  Affairs,  December,  1984,  p.  33) 


Purpose  of  Category; 


Possible  Competencies; 


Competency  Statement; 


Instructional  Note; 


*  «  « 


Job  Keeping  Choices 

About  four  hundred  service  delivery  areas  across  the  country  have  incorporated  the 
concept  of  youth  employment  competencies  into  their  daily  operations.  There  are 
generally  accepted  methods  and  techr'  ^  that  "ground"  instruction,  participant  develop- 
ment, and  determination  of  gain  in  p.  employment,  basic  education,  and  job  specific 
skills.  But,  there  is  a  distinct  lack  of  .  "^ematic  means  to  teach,  track  learning,  and 
measure  progress  in  work  maturity.  Maybe  ae  pieces  are  there,  nationwide,  but  they  are 
rarely— if  ever  — pulled  together  into  a  congruent  whole  to  help  program  enrollees 
acquire  positive  work  habits,  attitudes,  and  behavior  patterns.  Manifestations  of  this  are 
all  too  common,  as  youth  who  have  basic  education  and  job  specific  skills,  and  pre- 
employment  competencies  get  jobs,  and  soon  lose  these  jobs  because  of  lateness, 
absenteeism,  or  inability  to  work  with  others,  control  impulses,  solve  problems,  or  work 
within  an  authority  structure.  The  need  is  to  translate  employer  expectations  into 
operative  program  approaches  which  provide  work  maturity  competencies  to  young 
people. 

Work  maturity  competencies  should  cover  the  full  range  of  holding  and  advancing  in  lobs. 
These  capabilities  often  start  out  as  abstractions  which  must  be  expressed  in  quantifiable, 
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measurable  terms,  or  converted  to  surrogate  criteria  that  are  demonstrable.  This 
expression  or  conversion  is  important,  so  that  resultant  competency  statements  can 
provide  some  indication  of  future  performance.  In  addition,  no  pro-am  would  want  to 
help  promote  competencies  that  are  less  than  adequate,  especially  if  employers  were  to 
use  them  as  adopted  hiring  standards  that  tended  to  exclude  people  from  consideration  for 
a  job  even  though  they  might  be  qualified. 

Different  youth  will  spend  varying  lengths  of  time  in  work  maturity  components,  but 
hopefully  never  less  than  ten  days.  It  is  therefore  appropriate  to  set  benchmarks  as 
percentages  ini^tead  of  whole  numbers,  as  in  the  punctuality  and  attendance  examples  used 
previously  in  this  document. 

Work  maturity  components  generally  teach  young  people  how  to  "play  the  game"  on  a 
worksite.  Whether  or  not  young  people  internalize  "middle  class"  values  or  a  strict  work 
ethic  is  probably  less  important  than  how  they  perform  onsite.  The  "signposts"  should  be 
as  explicit,  precise,  and  definitive  as  possible.  For  example,  punctuality,  which  is  one  of 
the  primary  job  keeping  competencies,  ought  to  be  phrased  as  "the  ratio  of  times  (%)  late 
during  a  ten  day  period  according  to  requirements  of  the  site^'  rather  then  as  "seldom 
tardy."  What  does  seldom  tardy  mean? 

Communication  and  explanation  are  essential  tools  in  implementing  a  work  maturity 
approach  involving  multiple  sites.  They  help  eliminate  inconsistencies  and  misunder- 
standings. Competency  statements,  indicators,  and  related  procedures  should  clearly 
define  and  unequivocally  represent  the  nature  of  the  work  maturity  competencies  to  be 
mastered. 

The  following  two  displays  and  figure  constitute  different  ways  of  achieving  clarity. 
Display  49  from  the  Private  Industry  Council  of  South  Florida  presents  a  checklist  with 
the  nine  competencies  defined  by  questions.  Display  50  is  from  the  Grand  Rapids 
(Michigan)  Area  Employment  Training  Council.  This  employability  behavior  rating  format 
offers  an  extremely  comprehensive  and  unambiguous  delineation  of  what  the  competen- 
cies mean. 

Figure  22  has  a  single  competency  statement  defined  by  a  simple,  yet  extensive,  list  of 
indicators.  Note  that  the  benchmark  is  expressed  as  a  percentage,  no  indicator  can  be 
scored  at  less  than  a  "3",  and  there  is  a  minimum  performance  period  of  at  least  ten  days. 
(See  Displays  49  and  50  and  Figure  22.) 
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Display  49. 

(Privat4  Industry  Coimail  of  South  Florida) 

Work  Haturlty  Benchmarks 
Suparvlsor/Evaluator  Checklist  for  Assessing  Benchmark  Attalnamnt 

Agmy   .  Project  

Korksltt  :  

Supervisor  _^  

Participant  Time  Period  


Satisfactory 

Unsatisfactory 

'1.  Attendance 

2.  Punctuality 

3.  GrooMing/Kygiene: 

A.  Does  participant  dress  appropriately  for  the 
Job  (no  shorts,  halters,  etc.)? 

B.  Does  participant  groon  hair  neatly  and 
appropriately? 

C.  Does  participant  keep  beard/noustache  neatly 
triimd.  if  applicable? 

0.   Does  participant  deannstrate  good  Hygiene? 

4.  Following  Directions: 

A.  Does  participant  exhibit  a  positive  attitude? 

B.  Were  instructions  fo11owe<i  correctly? 

C.  Does  participant  ask  questions.  If  necessary? 
0.   Was  task  completed  within  specified  time- 

f  rant? 

5.  Quality  of  Work: 

A.  Was  completed  work  neat  and  accurate? 

B.  Were  errors  corrected? 

C.  Were  Instructions  followed? 

6.  Work  Quantity: 

A.  Was  all  assigned  work  completed? 

B.  Were  work  assignments  completed  in  a  timely 
and  efficient  manner? 

C.  Was  the  quantity  of  work  completed  In 
accordance  with  the  Instructions  given? 

7.  Dependability: 

A.  Were  all  instructions  followed? 

B.  Was  work  completed  in  a  timely  and  efficient 
manner? 

C.  Did  participant  demonstrate  initiative  In 
completing  a  task  (e.g.,  finding  a  better  way}? 

0.    If  minimal  instructions  were  given,  did  the 
participant  use  good  Judgment  in  completing 
the  task? 

E.   Can  participant  carry  out  work  assignments 
without  constant  supervision? 

8.  Working  Relationships: 

A.  Does  participant  render  assistance  to  co- 
worker if  requested? 

B.  Does  participant  readily  request  assistance 
from  co-worker? 

C.  Does  participant  exhibit  a  positive  attitude 
when  working  with  co-worker? 

9.  Personal  Behavior: 

A.  Is  participant  cooperative? 

B.  Is  participant  friendly? 

C.  Does  participant  readily  accept  work? 

C.    Is  participant  willing  to  listen  to  new  Ideas? 

Remarks: 


Signature:  •   Date: 
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Participant's  nanie:_ 

Social  Security  I:  

Site:  


Contractor : 


Ins  true  tor/Su()er  visor  s 


Date: 


Please  rate  the  abovp  n 
ir  you  have  not  had  ilii^ 


^ed  participant  on  all  of  the  Zk  behaviors  listed  below  by  checking  the  appropriate  box. 

;jort unity  to  observe  the  behaviobf  check  the  box  labeied  "Not  Appiicabie". 


Rat  ings 


Not 
AppI icabie 


ATTENDANCE  rtUs^nce  -  ()  1  day  or  less  per  month    (  )    2  to     days  per  mooth    (  )  more  than  ^1  days  per  month     (  ) 

Tardiness  -  ()  1  day  or  less  per  month    (  )    2  to  k  days  per  month    (  )  more  than  k  days  per  month 


FOLLOWS  ORDERS 
AND  DIRECTIONS 


FOLLOWS  COMPANY 
ORGANIZATIONAL  RULES 


DOES  NOT  STEAL 


TRUTHFULNESS 


ACCEPTS  CONSTRUCTIVE 
CRITICISM 


WORKS  UNDER 
PRESSURE 


8.    ABILITY  TO  LEAAN 


TRANSFERS  SKILLS 
TO  NEW  JOBS/TASKS 


10.  ARRIVES  AT  EFFECTIVE 
SOLUTIONS  TO  PROBLEMS/ 
TASKS 

11.  WILLING  TO  WORK 


)  always  does  what  he/she 
is  told  by  supervisor/ 
instructor 

)  fullows  the  rules 


(  )  sometimes  does  what 
he/she  is  told  by 
supervisor/instructor 

(  }  follows  the  rules  most 
of  the  t  ime 


(  )  seldom  does  what  he/she  Is 
told  by  supervisor/ 
Instructor 

(  )  does  not  follow  the  rules 


)  1  feel  that  this  person 
can  be  trusted  with 
equipment  and  materials 

)  I  feel  that  this  person 
can  be  trusted  to  report 
things  honestly 

)  when  a  problem  Is  pointed  (  )  when  a  problem  is  pointed  (  )  when  a  problem  is  pointed 

out,  he/she  does  not  be-  out,  he/she  becomes  upset  out,  he/she  becomes  upset 

come  upset  and  attempts  but  tries  to  deal  with  and  doe;5«  not  try  to  deal 

to  deal  with  the  problem  the  problem  with  th«' problem 

)  he/she  is  able  to  work       (  )  shows  mental  or  physical    (  )  mental  or  physical  distress    (  ) 
under  J>ressure  without 
showing  mental  or  physical 
di  stress 


distress  but  Is  able  to 
perform  task 


(  )  I  feel  that  this  person 
cannot  be  trusted  with 
equipment  and  materials 

(  )  I  feel  that  this  person 
cannot  be  trusted  to 
report  things  honestly- 


Interferes  with  ability  to 
do  the  Job 


(  ) 
(  ) 

(  ) 
(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 


}  readily  acquires  new 
skills  or  behaviors 


)  can  apply  knowledge/ 
sk  1 1 1 s  to  a  new  Job 
setting  or  task 

)  can  analyze  a  problem 
and  determine  the  best, 
way  to  solve  It 

)  wl 1 1 Ing  to  try  almost 
any  Job  and  Is  wl 1 1 Ing 
to  work  hard  at  It 


(  )  acquires  new  skills  or 
behaviors  at  a  slower 
than  average  rate 


(  )  works  hard  only  IT  he/ 
she  likes  the  task 


(  )  has  difficulty  acquiring  new  (  ) 
ski  I  Is  or  behaviors 


(  )  appears  to  have  trouble  (  ) 

applying  learned  knowledge/ 
skills  to  new  Job  setting 

(  )  usually  needs  help  In  (  ) 

determining  the  best  way 
to  solve  a  problem 

(  )  has  difficulty  I  hiding  task    {  ) 
he/she  will  work  hard  at 


<< 
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Comments; 
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nehavlors 


12.    WILLING  TO  LEARN 


I3.    COMPLETES  WORK  ON 
TIME 

Ik.    WORKS  WITH  MINIMAL 
SUPERVISION 


15*    CONCERN  FOR  QUALITY 
IN  WORK  AND  PRODUCT 

16.    USES  APPROPRIATE 
TOOLS 


7.    PLANS  AND  ORGANIZES 
WORK 


18.    APPROPRIATE  ATTIRE 


19.    GETS  ALONG  WITH 

EMPLOYER,  EMPLOYEES. 
AND/OR  CUSTOMERS 


INTEREST  IN  JOB 


U    POL I TENESS-APPROPR I ATE 
MANNERISMS 


2.    USES  EFFECTIVE 
COMMUNICATION 


3.  PERSONABLE 


^.    CONFIDENCE  IN  SELF 
AND  WORK 


(  )  makes  effort  to  learn 
new  Job  ski  I  Is 


(  )  always  cofnpletes  work 
on  time 

(  )  when  supervisor  Is  not 
there»  he/she  continues 
working 

(  )  attempts  to  do  all  Jobs 
right 

(  )  always  uses  tools  In  a 
manner  for  which  they 
were  designed' 

(  )  It  able  to  see  Job 

tasks  In  ordarof  their 
Importance 

(  )  always  maintains 
acceptable  dress  and 
cleani Iness 

(  )  Is  able  to  get  along 
with  others  at  training 
site  (employer,  employees 
and/or  customers) 

(  )  always  shows  Interest  In 
a  Job  or  the  task  at 
hand 


Ratings 

(  )  makes  effort  to  learn 
new  Job  ski  I  Is  only 
when  told 

(  )  sometimes  completes  work 
on  time 

(  )  when  supervisor  Is  not 
there,  he/she  do«s  not 
work  as  hard 

(  )  attempts  to  do  most  Jobs 
right 

(  )  sometimes  uses  tools  not 
designed  for  the  tasks 


(  )  has  trouble  seeing  Job 
tasks  In  order  of  their 
Importance 

(  )  sometimes  needs^  to  be 
reminded  of  appropriate 
dress  and  cleanliness 

(  )  has  problems  with  a  few 
employers,  employees, 
and/or  customers 


(  )  always  conforms  to  social 
norms  when  Interacting 
with  others 

(  )  always  expresses  thoughts 
and  Ideas  that  are 
understandable 

(  )  always  seeros  to  be 
pleasant  when 
Interacting  with  others 

(  )  expresses  pride  In 
accompi l3hments  and 
attempts  new  tasks 


(  )  sometimes  seems 

disinterested  In  the 
Job  or  task  he/she  Is 
doing 

( )  sometimes  conforms  to 
social  norms  when 
Interacting 

(  )  sometimes  Is  not 
understandable 


(  )  seldom  seems  to  ba 
pleasant  when 
Interacting  with  others 

(  )  sometimes  hesitates 
to  try  new  tasks 


(  )  does  not  make  an  effort 
to  l^rn  new  Job  ski  I  Is 
even  when  told 


Not 
AppI Icable 

(  ) 


(  .)  seldom  completes  work  on       (  ) 
time 

(  )  when  supervisor  Is  not  (  ) 

there,  he/she  stops 
working 

()  rarely  attempts  to  do  the     (  ) 
Job  right 

(  )  often  uses  tools  not  (  ) 

designed  for  the  tasks 


(  )  can  not  see  Job  tasks  In       (  ) 
order  of  their  Importance 


(  )  often  needs  reminding  of 
appropriate  dress  and 
cleani Iness 


(  ) 


(  *)  seems  to  show  a  pattern  of    (  ) 
problems  with  employers, 
en^loyees,  and/or  customers 


(  )  often  shows  disinterest 
In  a  Job  or  the  task  he/ 
she  Is  doing 


(  ) 


(  )  seldom  conforms  to  social     (  ) 
norms  when  Interacting 


(  )  often  Is  not 
understandable 


(  ) 


(  )  never  seems  to  be  pleasant    (  ) 
when  Interacting  with 
others 


(  )  seems  unsure  of  self  and 
work  and  hesitates  to  try 
new  tasks 


( ) 
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DEFINITIONS  OF  WORK  BEHAVIORS 


3. 


4. 


5. 


6. 


7. 


8. 


Attendance     Reports  to  work  regularly  and  on  time  as  evidenced  by  the 
employee  having  less  than  one  unexcused  absence  per  month  and 
exhibiting  tardiness  no  more  than  S%  o£  the  time. 

Aa  evidenced  byi    Worker  showing  a  consistent  pattern  of  pron^tness 

and  attendance. 

Appropriate  attire  -  Maintains  acceptable  dress  and  cleanliness  in 
accordance  with  the  established  or  implied  dress  code  of  the 
organization. 

As  evidenced  by:    Worker  not  needing  supervisory  intervention  in 

personal  cleanliness  or  dress  habits. 

Interest  in ^ob  -  Shows  interest  in  specific  job  by  engaging  one's 

attention  to  work  tasks  as  evidenced  by  asking  questions  and  verbally 
expressing  enthusiasm  about  the  work. 

Aa  evidenced  by:    Worker  exploring  all  aspects  of  his/her  job  and 

expressing  enthusiasm  about  the  job. 

Gets  along  with  employers/employees/customers  -  Maintains  harmonious 
relationships  with  other  people  in  his/her  working  environment. 

As  evidenced  by:    Worker  displaying  an  ability  to  get  along  with 

people#  given  the  demands  of  the  working 
environment. 

Follows  orders  and  directions  -  Executes  written  and  oral  directions 
and  orders. 

As  evidenced  by:    Worker  executing  orders  and  directions  without 

deviation. 

Does  not  steal  •  Is  capable  oiE  being  trusted  with  equipment  and 
materials. 

As  evidenced  by:    Worker  respecting  the  dominion  of  properties  used 

on  the  job. 

Works  with  minimal  supervision  -  Displays  an  ability  to  complete  a  task 
with  minimal  intervention  by  a  superior. 

As  evidenced  by:    Worker  accomplishing  tasks  on  his/her  own. 

Willing  to  work  -  Displays  inclination  to  obtain  employment  and  once 
employed,  works  hard  at  given  tasks. 

As  evidenced  by:    Worker  actively  seeking  enployment  and  attempting 

to  perform  any  tasks  asked  by  him/her. 

Willing  to  learn  -  Seeks  and/or  responds  to  opportunities  to  improve  job 
or  personal  skills  and  knowledge. 

As  evidenced  by:    Worker  taking  advantage  of  training  programs. 
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10.    Politeness  -  appropriate  mannerisms  -  Conforms  to  social  norms  in 
personal  interaction. 

As  evidenced  by:    Worker  interacting  with  other  people  in  a 

mannerly  fashion. 

11-    Follows  company  rules  -  Is  aware  of  and  adheres  to  established  rules  and 
standards. 

As  evidenced  by:    Worker,  after  familiarized  with  rules,  does  not 

infract  them. 

12.  Concern  for  quality  in  work  and  product  -  Performs  work  and  produces 

products  that  conform  to  established  standards. 

As  evidenced  by:    Worker  performing  work  that  is  of  acceptable 

quality. 

13.  Uses  effective  communication  -  Can  express  thoughts  and  ideas  that  are 

understandable,  using  appropriate  syntax  and  vocabulary. 

14.  Personable  -  Interacts  with  other  people  in  a  manner  that  is  pleasant 

and  not  offensive. 

As  evidenced  by:    Worker  displaying  a  friendly  and  responsive  manner. 

15.  Truthfulness  -  Does  not  prevaricate  when  reporting  facts  and  events. 

As  evidenced  by:    Worker  being  honest  when  reporting  working  time, 

personal  abilities,  reasons  for  errors,  etc. 

16.  Ability  to  learn  -  Evidences  a  capacity  to  acquire  knowledge  and  skills. 

As  evidenced  by:    The  worker  acquiring  new  skills  or  behaviors  at  an 

appropriate  rate,  after  instruction  is  given. 

17-    Confidence  in  self  and  work  -  Expresses  pride  in  accomplished  work  and 
readily  atteni£>ts  new  or  unfamiliar  tasks. 

As  evidenced  by:    Worker  readily  accepting  new  tasks  or  responsi- 
bilities and  expressing  assurance  in  their  success- 
ful accomplishment. 

18 o    Accept  constructive  criticism  -  Receives  judicious  evaluation  regarding 

job  performance  without  protest  and  attempts  to  remediate  the  problem. 

As  evidenced  by:    Worker  not  becoming  angry  or  emotionally  upset  when 

someone  points  out  a  fault  or  defect  in  his/her  work 
and  attempts  to  correct  any  noticed  problems. 

19-    Works  under  pressure  -  Performs  work  successfully  in  stressful  job 
situations. 

As  evidenced  by:    Worker  not  evidencing  physical  or  mental  distress 

during  constraining  circumstances. 
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Plans  ynd  organizes  work  -  Sequences  tasks  and  sets  priorities  for  given 
job  assignments. 

As  evidenced  by:    Worker  establishing  goals  and  objectives  relative 

to  timelines. 

21.  Completes  work  on  time  -  Finishes  job  tasks  within  specified  timelines. 

As  evidenced  by:    Worker  producing  end  products  within  the  expected 

time  allotment. 

22.  Uses  appropriate  tools  -  Selects  the  proper  tool(s)  for  a  given  ta8k(s). 

As  evidenced  by:    Worker  appropriately  discriminating  between  the 

operaticm  of  one  tool  as  opposed  to  another. 

23.  Transfers  skills  to  new  jobs/tasks  -  Applies  knowledge  learned  in  a 

previous  job  to  a  new  job  setting. 

As  evidenced  by:    Worker  applying  his/her  general  understanding  in 

performing  a  specific  ta*sk  when  changing  to  new  or 
unfeuDlliar  tasks. 

24.  Arrives  at  effective  solutions  to  problems/tasks  -  Relies  on  own 

resources  in  resolving  difficulties. 

As  evidenced  by:    Worker  analyzing  a  problem  and  determining  the  most 

expedient  solution,  explanation,  or  interpretation. 
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Figure  22. 


Part  6.  Item  k.  Task  Completion:  Evaluation  Format 

♦Instructions  for  Parts  3-6,  Items  h.-k.:  Participants  should  be  rated  on  how  well  they 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  program  site  as  observed  by  the  supervisor,  instructor  or 
counselor,  according  to  the  following  scale: 


Rating  Scale  for  Parts  3-6 

5  -  Excellent  Superior  Performance 

4  -  Good  Outstanding  Performance 

3  -  Satisfactory  Acceptable  Performance 

2  -  Fair  Below  Average  Performance 

1  -  Needs  Improvement  Unacceptable  Performance 

Participant  demonstrates  proficiency  in  task  completion  by  attaining  a  rating  of  8096  on 
the  following  indicators  (covering  a  pre-deter mined  period  of  at  least  10  consecutive 
working  days),  evidenced  by  observation  of  performance. 

Indicators  Rating  (1-5) 


1.  Reliability.   

?.  Following  directions/carrying  out  instructions.   

3.  Finishing  assignments.   

4.  Seeking  clarification  and  assistance  af3  necessary.   

5.  Organizing  duties.   

6.  Managing  time  and  meeting  deadlines.   

7.  Working  under  pressure  and  adapting  to  new/different  circumstances.   

8.  Performing  (equal)  share  of  work  and  giving  extra  effort  when   

needed. 

9.  Ability  to  admit  mistakes  and  keep  trying  in  spite  of  setbacks.   

10.  Solving  problems  and  resolving  conflicts.   

11.  Handling  frustration  and  stress.   

12.  Working  productively,  efficiently  and  effectively.   

Total  Possible  Points  60 

Total  Achieved    (with  no  rating  less  than  a  "3"  allowable  for  attainment  of 

competency*) 

Percentage   

Competency  Attained:  Yes         Mo   Date  

^Notes/comments  should  be  added  for  each  rating  less  than  a  "3". 

♦  *  ♦ 
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Job  keeping  competencies  and  indicators  can  often  be  interchangeable^  In  Figfure  22, 
following  directions  is  an  indicator  of  task  completion.  It  could  just  as  easily  have  been 
the  other  way  around.  On  occasion,  the  more  "prominent"  work  maturity  competencies 
become  indicators.  For  example,  positive  self-image  could  be  evidenced  by  good 
grooming  and  personal  hygiene,  as  well  as  dressing  appropriately  for  the  job.  Dependabil- 
ity could  be  demonstrated  by  an  acceptable  attendance  record  (no  unexcused  absences) 
and  an  acceptable  punctuality  record  (no  unexcused  "tardies"). 

Certain  work  maturity  competencies  overlap  with  capabilities  from  other  areas>  For 
example,  communicating  effectively  in  the  workplace  is  a  key  job  keeping  competency. 
Communication  is  also  one  of  the  pivotal  basic  education  skills.  Adherence  to  safety 
rules,  and  maintenance  of  tools,  equipment,  and  machinery  are  often  included  as  work 
maturity  capabilities.  They  are  also  key  items  under  secondary  job  specific  skills. 

Figure  23  contains  a  comprehensive  —  but  not  exhaustive  —  list  of  work  maturity  compe- 
tency topics  assembled  from  a  review  of  over  sixty  local  youth  employment  competency 
systems.  They  are  arranged  alphabetically.  Although  not  written  as  competency 
statements,  each  should  be  looked  at  in  terms  of  "the  participant  knows,  and  will 
demonstrate  proficiency  in  • .  .  .'^  Topics  marked  by  an  asterisk  deserve  consideration  as 
core  competencies.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  those  items  not  noted  as  core  competencies  could 
fit  under  one  or  more  of  the  major  topics  as  indicators. 

Several  of  the  items  in  Figure  23  will  appear  very  close  in  meaning.  They  were  included 
to  show  how  the  same  competency  topics  often  receive  different  labels,  and  should  be 
looked  at  closely  to  determine  their  exact  intent.  (See  Figure  23.) 
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Figure  23. 


''Work  Maturity  Medley'' 


Abstinence  from  Illegal, 
Physically  Abusive,  and  Violent 
Actions 

Acceptance  of  Assignments, 
Guidance,  Criticism,  and 
Correction  from  Supervisor* 

Accuracy  of  Work 

Acknowledgement  of  Mistakes 
/Errors 

Active  Participation 
Adaptability 

Adherence  to  Written/Formal 
and  Unwritten/Informal  Norms 
of  Site 

Appearance* 

Asking  Clarification  Questions 
as  Appropriate 
Assumption  of  Responsibility 
Attendance* 
Attention  to  Detail 
Attentiveness 
Attitude* 
Behavior* 

Breakdown/Clean  Up  Routines 
Calling  in  Sick 

Care/Concern  for  Property  of 
Others 
Cheerfulness 

Command  of  Site  Terminology 

Common  Sense 

Communication 

Conduct* 

Confidence 

Conscientiousness 

Consideration 

Consistency  of  Effort 

Cooperation 

Coping  with  Conflict 

Coping  with  Frustration 

Courtesy 

Dealing  with  the  Unexpected 

Decorum 

Dedication 

Demeanor 

Dependability 

Deportment 

Desire  to  Grow/Advance 

Determination 

Diliqence 

Diplomacy 

Discretion 

Doing  Own  Share  of  Work 

Efficiency 

Enthusiam 

Finishing  Work  in  Timely 
Manner 
Flexibility 

Following  Directions* 
Following  "Leave"  Procedures 
Following  Rules  of  Workplace* 
Following  Safety  Regulations 


Following  Through 
Freedom  From  Influence  of 
Chemicals  on  Job 
Friendliness 

Functioning  Without  Being 

Easily  Distracted 
Getting  Along  with  Others  at 

Site 

Giving  Feedback 
Grooming 
Handling  Boredom 
Handling  Pressure 
Helpfulness 
Honesty 

Honoring  Commitment 
Hygiene 
Industriousness 
Informing  of  Intention  to 
Quit/Resign 
Initiative 
Integrity 

Interest  in  Job/Site  Activities 
Interpersonal  Relations* 
Judgment 

Keeping  Personal  Life  from 
Interfering  With  Work 
Leadership 
Loyalty 

Maintaining  Effort  in  Spite  of 
Setbacks 

Maintenance  of  Tools, 
Equipment,  Machinery,  and 
Work  Station 

Management  of  Time 

Manners 

Meeting  Deadlines 

Motivation 

Neatness 

Negotiation  of  Disagreements/ 

Differences  of  Opinion 
Notification  of  Lateness/ 

Absence 

Openess  to  Change  and  New 
Ideas 

Organization  of  Duties 
Patience 

Performance  of  Assigned  Work 

Without  Prompting 
Perseverance 
Personableness 
Poise 
Politeness 
Pride  in  Work 
Prioritization  of  Tasks 
Problem  Solving* 
Productivity  of  Type/Amount  of 

Work  Required 
Punctuality* 
Quality  of  Work 
Quantity  of  Work 
Reaction  to  Authority 


Readiness  to  Work 
Redoing  Unacceptable  Work 
Without  Complaint 
Reliability 

Requesting  Further  Assignments 
Requesting  Feedback 
Resolution  of  Difficulties 
Seeking  Advice/Assistance  When 
Necessary 

Seeking  Advancement 
Self  Control 
Self  Discipline 
Self  Image 

Self  Management  (Adequate 

Child  Care,  Housing, 

Transportation) 
Sense  of  Humor 
Sensitivity 

Settlement  of  Disputes 
Showing  Respect  for  Supervisor 
and  Feflow  Workers 
Sincerity 
Stability 

Stopping  Work  Only  at  Proper 
Times 

Suggesting  Improvements 
Tact 

Task  Completion* 
Thoroughness 
Tolerance 
Truthfulness 

Use  of  Appropriate  Language 
Use  of  Correct  Chain  of 
Command 

Utilization  of  Materials  and 
Supplies 

Volunteering  Extra  Effort  When 
Necessary 

Volunteering  to  Learn  New 
Things 

Willingness  to  Accept  Additional 
Tasks 

Willingness  to  Do  Same  Job 

Repeatedly 
Willingness  to  Work 
Working  as  Team  Member 
Working  at  Acceptable 

Speed/Steady  Pace 
Working  Independently/On  Own 

with  Minimal  Supervision 
Working  Under  Close 

Supervision 
Working  Under  Stress 
Working  Within  "Pecking 

Order" 
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B.  Measurement  —  Display  51  comes  from  the  General  Accounting  Office's  (GAO)  Survey 
of  Service  Delivery  Areas'  Youth  Employment  Competency  Systems  Under  Title  II-A  of 
JTPA.  The  items  in  each  checklist  were  empirically  derived*  They  show  a  quite  natural 
progression  from  general  to  specific  in  the  types  of  instrumentation  used  locally  for 
determining  need  and  gain.  Program  operators  tend  to  glean  as  much  assessment  data  as 
possible  from  the  regular  intake  process^  e.g.f  resume^  application,  and  interview 
capabilities.  Usually  during  program  admissions,  there  is  some  occasion  to  discuss  the 
young  peoples'  present  and  future  labor  market  plans  and  ascertain  their  world  of  work 
awareness  and  capacities  for  career  decision  making.  In  addition,  more  and  more 
localities  are  looking  to  performance  by  participants  in  prior  settings,  such  as  school  and 
work,  to  get  a  better  fix  on  the  competencies  youth  possess  at  entry.  At  program  exit, 
measurement  is  often  much  more  focused,  depending  on  the  capacities  being  examined. 
Some  competencies  lend  themselves  quite  well  to  a  pre/post  format  using  the  same 
criteria  to  score  performance  in  different  episodes.  (See  Display  51.) 

Display  52  provides  a  means  for  productively  contacting  a  young  person's  former  teachers 
or  employers.  The  form  gathers  pre-employment/work  maturity  data  relevant  to  planning 
the  youth's  participation  in  the  "Maine  Model."  It  not  only  asks  "if  something  happened," 
but  also  asks  "how  well  it  was  done."  Please  note  that  a  place  for  the  enroUee  to  indicate 
his/her  permission  is  included.  This  form  is  used  by  the  State  of  Maine  —  15  County  SDA. 
(See  Display  52.) 
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Display  51. 

PMn    I:   PRE-CMPLOYMENT/MMC  MATURITY  OCyfCTDICY  AR£A  (continued) 

tnltifll  afl»««swnt  of  pr»«>w>loymtnt/worK  maturity  skMl  deflcitnciet 

29»    CuTPontly,  "hat  method!  or  source*  of  Information  «r«  typically  used  to  perform  the  Initial  » 
aasessment  of  youths*  pre-employment/ work  maturity  skill  deficiencies? 

(1)  In  the  space  provided*  please  «rlte  In  the  names  of  the  two  program  operators  you  listed  In 
question  24  in  the  %mm  order. 

(2)  In  colMi  A,  for  each  operator,  check  each  method  or  source  of  Information  that  currently  Is 
typical  ly  used  for  Initial  assessment  of  youths*  pre-employment/ work  maturity  dof tclencias* 
Include  methods  used  during  the  Intake  process  and/or  those  used  by  the  program  operator. 

(3)  For  each  method  used,  check  In  column  a  If  the  results  are  documented  In  participant  files. 


PROGRAH 

i 
( 

OPERATOR  11 
Name* 

OPERATOR  n 
Hmmi 

(A) 

(B) 

RESULTS  ARE 

(A) 

RESULTS  ARE 
DOCUMENTED  IN 
PARTICIPANT 
FILE 
(Check) 

F€R  INITI/IL  ASSESSMENT  OF  PRE- 

Bwnma/wm  maturity 

OONCTOCr  KFICIENCIE5 

METHOD  IS 
USED  FOR 

ASSESSMENT 
(Check) 

DOCUMENTED  IN 
PARTICIPANT 
FILE 
(Check) 

METHOD  IS 
USED  FOR 
ASSESSICNT 
(Check) 

1. 

Eligible  youth  Is  essuaied  to  have 
deficiencies 

(18-21) 

2* 

Evaluation  of  youth's  program 
application  paperwork 

(22-25) 

3* 

Evaluation  of  Interview  benavlor 

(26-29) 

4. 

Evaluation  of  information  obtained 
In  Intarvlews 

(30-33) 

5. 

Evaluation  of  personal  resumes 

(34-37) 

6. 

Evaluation  of  worn  history 

(38-41 ) 

7. 

Evaluation  of  school  records 

(42-49) 

8. 

Evaluations  from  teachers  or 
counselors 

(46-49) 

9. 

Evaluations  from  past  employers 

(90-53> 

10* 

Evaluations  from  referral  sources 

(94-57) 

11* 

Standardized  written  tests 

(specify) 

(specify) 

(5B-6J ) 

12. 

Locally  designed  uritten  tests 

(62-69) 

13. 

Standardized  oral  tests 

(specify) 

(specify) 

(66-69) 

14. 

Locally  designed  oral  tests 

(70-73) 

Self-assessment  by  participant 

(74-77) 

16* 

Other 

(specify) 

(specify) 

(78-81) 
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Pmr    I:   PR£--€Mn.(mCNT/MORK  MMIMITY  OOHPCTENCY  AREA  (continued) 
MoQSur*ynenf  of  att-ainment  of  pre^employment/work  maturity  competencies 

Curr«»»r!y,  what  methods  or  sources  of  Information  are  typically  gsad  to  measure  participants* 
attfllntnttnt  of  pre-employment/ work  maturity  competencies?    (include  any  measurements  performed  by 
proqran  operator  -.t^ff  or-  by  SDA/PiC  staff •) 

(1)  In  the  spaca  provided,  pleasQ  write  In  the  names  of  the  two  program  operators  you  listed  In 
question  24  in  the  Same  ordert 

(2)  In  column  A,  for  each  operator,  check  each  method  or  source  of  information  that  currently  Is 
»  typical iy  used. to  measure  youths'  attainment  of  pro-empioyment/work  maturity  conipetencleSi 

Include  methods  used  by  program  operator  staff  or  PIC/SDA  staffs 


(3)    For  each  method  used,  please  check  in  column  B  if  the  results  are  documented  in  participant 
flies. 


PRE-EH>U}YICNT/WORK 
PROGRAM  i 

MATURITY  COireTENCY 
DPERATORS 

OPERATOR  #1 
Name: 

OPERATOR  #2 
Name: 

(A) 

METHOD  IS  USED 
TO  MEASURE 
ATTAINMENT 
(Check) 

(B) 

RESULTS  ARE 
DOCUMENTED  IN 
PARTICIPANT 
FILE 
(Check) 

(A) 

METHOD  IS  USED 
TO  MEASURE 
AHAINMENT 
(Check) 

(B) 

RESULTS  ARE 
DOCUMENTED  IN 
PARTICIPANT 
FILE 
(Check) 

IC1HX>/S0URCE  OF  INFORMATION  FOR 
PCASUREIOiT  Ur  ln<fc*«inA}Tlw(T/MOra\ 
IMTURI1Y  OOM'ETENCY  ATTAirOCNT 

U   Observation  of  behavior  or 
performance 

Zm    Standardized  written  tests 

(specify) 

(speci  fy) 

5.    Locally  designed  written  tests 

4*    Standardized  oral  tests 

(specify) 

(sped  fy) 

Locally  designed  oral  tests 

6*   Review  of  participant's  nork 
products  (e«g«»  application^ 
resumes y  etc*) 

7w    Evaluations  from  teachers/ 
counselors 

8*    Evaluations  from  employers 

9.  Other 

(specify) 

(sped  fy) 

10(1-7) 
•07(8-9) 


(10-13) 

(14-17) 
(18-21) 
(22-2)) 

(26-29) 
(30-33) 

(34-37) 
(3B-4n 

(42-45) 
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Display  52. 

Prior  Employment  or  School  Verification  Form 


In  order  for  the   ABC  program  to  certify  that  this  youth  has  achieved  certain 
standards  at  school  or  in  the  workplace,  please  verify  the  following  items.  Some 
items  relate  more  to  a  school  or  others  to  a  place  of  employments  If  the  item 
does  not  relate  to  your  site,  place  circle. N/A  and  if  you  have  no    knowledge  about 
that  particular  item  please  circle  UK  for  unknown.  The  numbers  below  each  item 
represent  frequency,  l=seldom,  2«sometimes,  3=usually  or  the  average,  4=  fre- 
quently, 5»  almost  always. 

Name  of  youth:  

School /Wor ks  i te ;  

Name  af  person  completing  this  form;  

Youth's  Duration  at  this  school  or  worksite;  

Date  the  form  was  completed:  


The  youth -named  above  has  demonstrated  that  he/she; 

1)  Can  provide  transportation  that  is  reliable 

1  2  3  4  5  N/A  UK 

2)  Has  reliable  childcare 

1  2  3  4  5  N/A  UK 

3)  Provide  basic  needs  for  self  such  as  food,  shelter,  clothing 

1  2  3  4  5  N/A  UK 

4)  Design  and  maintain  a  budget 

1  2   '  3  4  5  N/A  UK 

5)  Free  from  substance  abuse 

1  2  3  4  5  N/A  UK 

6)  Has  good  problem  solving  abilities  such  as  can  identify  problem,  analyze  it, 
suggest  alternatives,  choose  a  course  of  action  and  presevere 

1  2  3  4  5  N/A  UK 

7)  Can  complete  an  accurate  application 

1  2  3  4  5  N/A  UK 

Can  develop  a  well  organized  resume 

1  2  3  4  5  N/A  UK 

8)  Contact  an  employer  and  make  a  good  first  impression 

1  2  3  4  5  N/A  UK 

9)  Interview  effectively 

1  2  3  4  5  N/A  UK 
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School  or  Employer  Verification  Form(contlnued) 


10)  Maintain  an  acceptable  attendance  record 
1  2  3 

11)  Is  on  time 
1  2  3 

12)  Gives  notice  In  advance  of  Interuptlons  to  schedule 
1  2  3 


13)  Is  reliable  by  caring  for  money  and  ma 
1  2  3 

14)  Follow  rules  of  worksite  or  school 
1  2  3 

15)  Follows  Instructions 

1  2  3 

16)  Speaks  well  and  effectively 
1  2  3 

17)  Uses  listening  skills 

1  2  3 

18)  Positive  attitude  toward  others 
1  2  3 

Dresses  appropriately 

1  2  3 

Respects  others  rights 

1  2  3 

19)  Accepts  supervision  and  criticism 
1  2  3 

20)  Accepts  chain  of  command 
1  2  3 
Cooperates  with  co-workers 
1  2  3 

21)  Organizes  time  effectively 
1  2  3 

Learns    new  tasks  easily 
1  2  3 

Accepts  Change 
1  2  3 


N/A 
N/A 
N/A 


erial  appropriately 


5 
5 


5 
5 


5 
5 
5 

5 


N/A 

N/A 

N/A 
N/A 

N/A 

N/A 
N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 
N/A 
N/A 

N/A 

N/A 


UK 

UK 

UK 

UK 

UK 

UK 
UK 

UK 

UK 
UK 

UK 

UK 

UK 
UK 
UK 

UK 

UK 
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School  or  Employer  Verification  Form(contlnued) 

22}  Cares  about  the  quality  of  work 

1  2  3  4  5  N/A  UK 

23)  Has  demonstrated  knowledge  of  safety  and  legal  rights  on  the  workplace 

1  2  3  4  5  N/A  UK 


Additional  comments  on  any  of  the  Items  above: 


Signed  by:  ^  ^Tltle: 


This  section  Is  to  be  completed  by  the  client  prior  to  the  form  being  delivered 
or  sent  to  the  school  or  employer. 

I»  ,  Hereby  give  permission  for  ABC 

(Name  of  student) 

agency  to   contact  the  and  ask  for  information 

(Name  of  agency  /school) 
on  my  performance  there  on  the  Items  above.  I  will  not  request  a  copy  of  this 

Information  for  my  own  files  and  understand  that  this  will  be  confidential 

Information  to  be  used  for  competency  certification  only. 

Date: 


Signed  by: 


Wltness(es) 
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Measuring  Pre-Employment 

Some  SDAs  use  the  intake  process  to  cut  down  on  time  isubsequently  required  for 
assessment  of  pre-employment  competencies.  This  idea  has  already  been  discussed 
elsewhere  in  this  document  and  has  merit.  It  does  require  some  preparation  and  forms 
development,  however.  For  example,  the  same  "name-list-identify-discuss-describe" 
questions  on  occupational  information  and  labor  market  knowledge  should  be  asked  of 
each  young  person  in  the  same  way.  Staff  will  need  copies  of  the  questions,  as  well  as 
answer  keys.  Paper  formats  will  usually  be  needed  for  answer  entry  and  answer 
reviewing/scoring.  Some  places  will  have  scoring  done  on  the  answer  form  itself;  most 
prefer  a  separate  document  on  which  to  record  the  score. 

The  answer  "key"  should  have  more  correct  answer  possibilities  than  the  number  of  items 
requested.  Staff  should  definitely  be  trained  to  discern  what  youth  mean,  even  if  the 
words  are  different.  A  young  person  might  answer  "the  snack  bar"  when  asked  about 
sources  of  job  leads.  On  the  surface,  this  is  off  base.  A  little  probing  might  help  discover 
that  the  snack  bar  at  the  YMCA  is  where  the  three  mills  in  town  place  their  listings  for 
jobs  to  best  reach  the  youth  labor  market.  By  having  more  correct  responses  available 
than  needed,  and  by  listening  to  what  youth  mean  in  addition  to  what  they  say,  these 
assessment  formats  become  more  meaningful,  flexible,  and  facilitative  of  knowledge 
being  applied  instead  of  just  recited.  Sometimes  young  people  will  come  up  with  answers 
not  originally  considered.  Add  these  responses  to  the  key  for  use  with  all  young  people. 

Display  53,  designed  by  the  Rock  Island  (Illinois)  Tri-County  Consortium,  contains  an  entry 
competency  test  and  answer  key  reflecting  most  of  these  points.  (See  Display  53.) 

The  Contra  Costa  County  (California)  Private  Industry  Council  has  developed  some 
excellent  measurement  procedures  that  can  be  used  in  pre  and  post  fashion  for 
application,  knowledge  of  job  sources,  and  interviewing  competencies.  These  forms  are 
especially  well  designed  to  fit  into  a  sound  overall  youth  employment  competencies 
recording  and  documentation  process;  they  are  shown  in  Display  54.  (See  Display  54.) 

Display  55  presents  measurement  procedures  from  the  Baltimore  Metropolitan  Manpower 
Consortium  which  cover  job  seeking  plans  and  letters  to  employers.  Both  competencies 
require  total  mastery  by  participants.  (See  Display  55.) 

Text  continues  on  page  254. 
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Display  53. 

COMPETENCY  TEST 
1.    List  seven  job  sources  (ways  to  find  out  about  a  job  opening). 


a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 
e. 
f. 


2.    List  and  describe  seven  general  employer  expectations  (what  a  boss  expects  an 
employee  to  do  on  the  job). 


a. 


b. 


c. 


d. 


f. 


3.    List  and  explain  seven  characteristics  of  a  positive  attitude, 
a.   

b. 


c. 
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What  should  you  do  when  a  boss  is  criticizing  you? 


What  job  do  you  want  to  do? 


a.  Why? 


b.    Describe  this  job. 


c.    What  type  of  training  do  you  need  to  do  this  job? 


d.    How  much  can  you  expect  to  be  paid  for  doing  this  job? 


e.    Name  a  company  in  the  Quad*Cities  that  has  this  job. 


f.     What  would  you  do  to  get  more  information  about  this  type  of  work? 


g.    In  order  of  occurrence,  list  at  least  3  steps  to  take  in  reaching  your  job  goal, 
(career  plan) 

1.  

2.  

3.   ^_ 
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Have  you  ever  interviewed  for  a  job? 


a.    What  stiould  you  wear  for  a  Job  interview?  (Be  specific). 


b.    Should  you  ask  the  employer  questions  during  the  interview? 


If  yes,  give  two  questions  you  could  ask: 

1)  

2)  

c.  Name  2  reasons  why  people  don*t  get  hired  because  of  their  interview. 

1)  

2)  

d.  How  would  you  answer  these  commonly  asked  interview  questions? 
1)    Tell  me  a  little  bit  about  yourself. 


2)    What  kind  of  boss  do  you  prefer? 


3)    What  are  your  major  strengths? 


4)    What  are  your  major  weaknesses? 


5)    Why  should  I  hire  you? 


6)    What  are  your  ideas  on  salary? 


7)    When  are  you  available  to  work? 


e.    What  do  you  do  at  the  end  of  the  interview? 
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7.  Safety  questions  — 

a.  Name  3  reasons  why  accidents  occur  on  the  job. 

1)   

2)   

3)   

b.  Give  3  examples  of  accidents  that  occur  on  the  job. 

1)   

2)   

3)   

c.  Name  2  things  you  can  do  on  the  job  to  prevent  an  accident. 

1)   

2)   

8.  Of  the  jobs  listed  below^  put  an  (x)  in  the  space  by  those  which  are  in  demand.  (There 
are  a  lot  of  job  openings  in  that  occupation.) 

Welder   

Clerk-Typist   

Engineer   

High  School  Teacher   

Bricklayer   

Waitress/Waiter   

Social  Workei*   

Computer  Programmer   

Nurse's  Aide   

General  Laborer   

Truck  Driver   

Park  Attendant   

Machine  Operator   

Electronics  Technician   

Nurse   
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ANSWER  KEY  TO  COMPETENCY  TEST 


1.  a.    HELP  WANTED  ADS  IN  NEWSPAPERS 

b.  TELEPHONE  DIRECTORIES  (YELLOW  PAGES) 

c.  FRIENDS  OR  RELATIVES 

d.  LOCAL  COMMUNITY  ORGANIZATIONS 

1.  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 

2.  BETTER  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION 

3.  INTERDENOMINATIONAL  CHURCH  COUNCIL 

e.  STATE  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE 

f.  PRIVATE  EMPLOYMENT  AGENCIES 

g.  BETTER  BUSINESS  BUREAU 

h.  BUSINESS  ESTABLISHMENTS 

1.  SIGNS  IN  WINDOWS 

2.  SOME  FACTORIES  HAVE  HELP  WANTED  BILLBOARDS  OR  BULLETIN 
BOARDS  LOCATED  OUTSIDE 

i.  MANUFACTURER'S  DIRECTORIES 
j.  OBSERVE  CONSTRUCTION  AREAS 

k.  CIVIL  SERVICE  ANNOUNCEMENTS  (USUALLY  LOCATED  IN  POST  OFFICES) 

1.  SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE  PLACEMENT  SERVICES 

m.  PROFESSIONAL  STAFF  MEMBERS  IN  REHABILITATION  FACILITIES 

n.  .  VOCATIONAL  TEACf  :;i.S 

0.  REHABILITATION  COC  ,SELORS 

2.  a.    GETTING  ALONG  WITH  PEOPLE  -  cooperation,  courteous,  respectful,  pleasant 

personality. 

b.  HONESTY  —  admit  mistaltes,  worlt  during  worlt  hours. 

c.  INITIATIVE  -  do  things  on  your  own. 

d.  WILLINGNESS  TO  LEARN  -  listen,  ask  questions,  try  new  things,  learn  from 
mistakes. 

e.  DEPENDABILITY  —  attendance,  punctuality,  finish  tasks,  meet  deadlines. 

f.  ENTHUSIASM/INTEREST  IN  THE  JOB  -  cares  about  quality  of  their  work. 

g.  WILLINGNESS  TO  FOLLOW  DIRECTIONS  -  listen,  ask  questions,  do  it  "their 
way". 

h.  ACCEPTANCE  OF  CRITICISM  -  follow  suggestions,  accept  gracefully. 

1.  LOYALTY  -  make  company  look  good,  keep  problems  "in-house",  work  hard  for 
company. 

j.     AMBITION  -  learn  new  skills,  get  more  education,  show  you  are  capable  of  doing 
more. 

k.    APPROPRIATE  PERSONAL  APPEARANCE  -  suitable  clothes,  neat  and  clean. 
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a.  SMILES  EASILY  AND  IS  PLEASANT 

b.  WILLING  TO  CHANGE 

c.  ABLE  TO  SEE  ANOTHER  POINT  OF  VIEW 

d.  ALMOST  NEVER  COMPLAINS 

e.  ACCEPTS  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  MISTAKES 

f.  SELDOM  CRITICIZES  OTHERS 

g.  CARES  ABOUT  OTHERS  AND  IS  HELPFUL 

h.  RESPECTS  IDEAS  AND  OPINIONS  OF  OTHERS 

i.  SHOWS  INTEREST  IN  WHAT  IS  BEING  SAID 
j.  NEVER  MAKES  EXCUSES 

k.  HAS  A  VARIETY  OF  INTERESTS 

LISTEN  —  Make  sure  you  understand  what  the  problem  is. 

Discuss  solutions  to  problem  —  agree  on  plan  of  action. 

End  on  agreeable  note  —  thank  you  (be  calm  and  accepting  of  what 

boss  has  to  say). 
Follow-through. 

REVIEW  EACH  INDIVIDUALLY  -  no  set  answers 

a.  DRESS  —  good  slacks,  shirt,  etc. 

b.  EXAMPLES: 

1.  Who  is  the  supervisor? 

2.  What  are  the  hours? 

3.  Will  the  hours  change? 

4.  Where  and  when  would  I  report  for  work? 

5.  What  are  the  opportunities  for  advancement? 

6.  Is  there  a  job  description  available? 

7.  Is  a  physical  required? 

8.  How  often  are  performance  reviews  given? 

9.  What  type  of  employee  training  program  do  you  have? 

10.  You  may  want  to  ask  the  interviewer  if  you  could  obtain  a  company  catalog 
or  brochure  which  describes  the  products  and/or  services  in  order  to  become 
familiar  with  them. 

c.  EXAMPLES: 

1.  Poor  personal  appearance 

2.  Nervous,  ill  at  ease,  not  confident 

3.  Fails  to  look  the  interviewer  in  the  eye 
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4.  Limpy  fishy  handshake 

5.  Sloppy  application  blank 

6.  Inability  to  express  self  clearly 

7.  Answers  yes  and  no  to  all  questions  -  does  not  volunteer  information 
8«  Gives  indefinite  responses  to  specific  questions 

9«  Hostile^  overbearing,  agressive,  conceited 

10.  Lack  of  interest  or  enthusiasm 

11.  Overall  emphasis  in  "money  only" 

12.  Condemnation  of  past  employers  -  no  tact 

13.  Lack  of  knowledge  of  field  or  work 

14.  Low  moral  standards/prison  record 

15.  Poor  handling  of  personal  finances/personal  problems 

16.  Inability  to  take  criticism 

17.  Late  for  the  interview  (There  is  no  good  reason  to  be  late  for  an  interview.) 
NO  SET  ANSWERS  -  Check  individually 

THANK  INTERVIEWER  -  Shake  hands,  ask  when  decision  will  be  made  -  make 
plans  to  call  interviewer  back. 

1.  Inadequate  knowledge 

2.  Insufficient  skill 

3.  Environmental  hazards 

4.  Improper  habits  and  attitudes 

5.  Unsafe  behavior 
EXAMPLES: 

1.  Slipping  on  water 

2.  Particle  in  eye  due  to  failure  to  wear  safety  glasses 

3.  Pulled  muscles  due  to  improper  lifting  of  heavy  equipment 

1.  Wear  safety  clothes/equipment 

2.  Know  how  to  operate  machinery 

3.  Pay  attention 

4.  Be  well  informed  —  follow  instructions 

5.  Refrain  from  alcohol/drugs  while  working 
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WELDER 

CLERK-TYPIST 

ENGINEER 

HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHER 
BRICKLAYER 
WAITRESS/WAITER 
SOCIAL  WORKER 
COMPUTER  PROGRAMMER 
NURSE'S  AIDE 
GENERAL  LABORER 
TRUCK  DRIVER 
PARK  ATTENDANT 
MACHINE  OPERATOR 
ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIAN 
NURSE 


Display  54. 


*ticlpaiit 
Rater   


FRE-EMPLOYMENT  SKILLS  COMPETENCY 
ASSESSHEKT  OP  APPLICATION  AND  KNOWLEDGE  OP  JOB  SOURCES  SKILLS 


Contractoir  Acalanes  Union  High  School  District 
Program  8%  SELPAs  Project 


INSTRUCTIONS:    Place  a  check  In  the  appropriate  coluan. 


RATING  CRITERIA 
A,      JOB  APPLICATim  SKILL 

RATING 

Pre 
Test 

Post 
Test 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

I.      Information  baa  been  placed  on  the  correct  llnea  (maximum 
2  error8)~aay  be  valved  vhen  information  la  dictated  or 
given  orally 

2«     All  information  items  bave  been  completed  or  N/A  uaed 
(sBazlmua  2  incoapletiona) 

3«     All  vorda  bave  been  spelled  correctly  (maximum  3 

miaapelled  vords)-'--ma7  be  waived  for  youth  vith  dyslexia 
or  when  information  is  dictated  or  given  orally 

4,     ^plication  has  been  filled  out  neatly  (maximum 

2^  crossouta)*— may  be  waived  when  information  la  dictated 
or  given  orally 

5«     Form  of  response  la  printed  in  ink  or  typed 

^ f   Job  history  is  in  specif iced  order  (i.e.,  most  recent 
^     job  first »  etc.) 

7«     Application  has  been  signed  ^by  applicant — this  may  be 
waived  when  applicant  is  physically  unable  to  sign  the 
application 

8«      Information  is  procedurally  accurate  (correct  information 
is  on  the  applicatioi^ 

B,      KNOWLEDCX  OF  JOB  SOURCES 

Seven  job  sources  have  been  identified 

PROGRAM  ENTRY  COMPETENCY  ASSESSMENT 

Has  job  application  competency: 

Yes   No  

Date  Assessed 


PROGRAM  EXIT  CCMPETENCY  ASSESSMENT 

Attained  job  application  competency: 

Yea   No   N/A  

Date  AsEessed 


Has  knolwege  of  job  sources: 

Yes   No  

Date  Assessed 


Attained  knowledge  of  job  sources: 

Yee_  ^  No   N/A  

Dates  A09<&8tted 


^^NDARDS:    Participant  must  receive  '^cs*"  on  jll^  8  application  criteria  (ao  ^^.pplicable)  to 
attain  job  application  competency* 

Participant  muat  receive  Tea**  on  jc!»  sources  criteria  to  attala  job  sources 
competency.  ^27-85  9-17.85 
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PRE-EMPLO"JMENT  SKILLS  COMPETENCY 
TEST  OF  JOB  SOURCES 

Participant  Date  

Contractor  Acalanes  Union  High  School  District  Program  8%  SELF As  Project 

Please  list  seven  Job  sources  (places  where  you  could  find  out  about  a  job 
opening) . 

1.   

2.   

3.  

4.   

5.   

6.  

7.   

F(»  OFFICE  USE  ONLY 
Circle  One:    Pre  Test;    Post  Test 


PAB  #27-85 
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9-17-85 


FRE-EHFL07HENT  SKILLS  CCMPETENCY 
LIST  0?  APPROVED  JOB  SOURCES 


1.  HELP  WANTED  ADS  IN  NEHSPAPEF.^ 

2.  TELEPHONE  DIRECTORIES  (YELLOW  PAGES) 

3.  FRIENDS  OR  RELATIVES 

4.  CHAMBER  OF  CCMMERCE 

5.  BETTER  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION 

6.  INTERDENOMINATIONAL  CHURCH  COUNCIL 

7.  EMPLOYMENT  DEVELOPMENT  DEPARTMENT 

8.  PRIVATE  EMPLOYMENT  AGENCIES 

9.  BETTER  BUSINESS  BUREAU 

10.  BUSINESS  ESTABLISHMENTS 

a.  SIGNS  IN  WINDOWS 

b.  SOME  FACTORIES  HAVE  HELP  WANTED  BILLBOARDS 
OR  BULLETIN  BOARDS  LOCATED  OUTSIDE 

11.  MANUFACTURER'S  DIRECTORIES 

12.  OBSERVE  CONSTRUCTION  AREAS 

13.  CIVIL  SERVICE  ANNOUNCEMENTS  (USUALLY  LOCATED  IN  POST  OFFICES, 
LIBRARIES  AND  EDD) 

14.  SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE  PLACEMENT  SERVICES 

15.  PROFESSIONAL  STAFF  MEMBERS  IN  REHABILITATION  FACILITIES 

16.  VOCATIONAL  TEACHERS 

17.  REHABILITATION  COUNSELORS 

FOR  USE  IN  ALL  PY  * 85  PROGRAMS 


ERIC 
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PRE-EMPLOYMENT  SKILLS  COMPETENCY 


INTERVIEW  QUESTIONS 

!• 

Tell  me  abou^  yourself. 

2. 

Why  do  you  think  you  muld  like  to  come  Into  our 

program? 

3. 

What  jobs  have  you  held^  how  were  they  obtained » 

and  why  did  you  leave? 

4, 

What  do  you  know  about  this  program? 

5. 

Why  do  you  think  you  would  like  this  particular  type  of  job/ training? 

6. 

What  are  your  special  abilities? 

7. 

What  kind  of  work  interests  you? 

8. 

Have  you  ever  had  your  driver's  license  revoked? 

9. 

Why  should  we  put  YOU  in  this  training  program »  rather  than  someone  else? 

10. 

Have  you  ever  been  fired  from  a  job? 

11. 

What  do  you  like  best/least  about  your  last  job? 

12  • 

What  is  your  strongest  qualification  for  a  job? 

13, 

What  do  you  plan  to  do  or  earn  five  or  ten  years 

from  now? 

14, 

What  would  you  do  if  your  boss  asked  you  to  do  something  in  15  minutes  and 
you  knew  you  couldn't  get  it  done  in  that  amount  of  time? 

FOR  USE  IN  THE  PY  '84  ADULT  AND  YOUTH,  TEPY,  SYETP  AND  8Z  SELPAS  PROGRAMS 


PAB  #27-85 
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FRE-EMFLOYMEmr  SKILLS  COHFETENCY 
ASSESSMENT  OF  INTERVIEW  SKILLS 


rtlcipant 
Hater 


Contractor  AcalaneB  Union  High  School  District 
Program  8%  SELPAs  Project 


INSTRUCTIONS:    Place  a  check  in  the  appropriate  column* 


RATING 

RATING  CRITERIA 

Pre  1 
Test  I 

Post 
Test 

Yes 

No  8  Yes 

No 

!•     Was  veil  groomed 

2.     Was  appropriately  dressed 

3.     Began  interview  vlth  a  friendly  greeting 

4,     Responses  were  not  closed*-ended/ volunteered  infbrmation 

5«     Stated  relevant  qualification!  or  experience 

 ' 



6«     Avoided  mentioning  personal  veaknesses  or  making  negative 
statements  (except  disabilities) 

7«     Asked  appropriate  and  relevant  questions  about  working/ training 
conditions 

Expressed  self  clearly 

) 

^    Shoved  interest  and  enthusiasm 

10*    Was  knowledgeable  about  the  program 

11«    Emphasized  vhat  he/she  had  to  offer  the  work  vor Id  rather  than 
what  the  pronam  had  to  offer  him/her  (except  disabilities) 

12«    Presented  a  self-confident  image 

13«    Used  appropriate  grammar 

14,    Kaintalned  good  eye  contact  with  the  interviewer 

i5«    Avoided  annoying  mannerisms 

i6«    Exited  interview  in  a  friendly  manner  and  a  thank-ycu 

PROGRAM  ENTRY  COMPETENCY  ASSESSMENT 
Has  Interview  competency: 

Yes   No  

Date  Assessed   


Attained  interview  competency: 

Yes   No   N/A  

Date  Assessed   


CTANDARD:    Participant  must  receive  •^es"  on  12  of  the  16  criteria^  including  Criteria 
#1  and  #2  to  attain  interview  skills  competency, 

PAB  //27-85  9-17-85 
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Display  55. 

JOB  a:Hai^y3  plan  c-ihacLisT 

PARETCIPANT:  SSN:  

HOGSflM:  .  CyCLE:  TBPCV: 


Date:  Pater: 


INSIHJCnONS:    PLACE  A  CHECK  (V)  ^        PPPBdSRHfTE  COHM^. 

HATING  QU^nS^ 

RATING 

Voc  Mr? 

1.    Identifies  the  tvoe  of  iob  to  be  oursued 

2.    Identifies  at  least  two  (2)  enployers  of  the  identified  type 
of  iob 

3«    ^ftentifies  tiie  foUovixsg  infonnation  on  eadi  atployer: 
A.  Name 

B.   Address  (zxtd  code  included) 

C.   Telephone  Nuznber  (area  oode  included) 

0.    Type  of  business  (e.q.r  retail  saleSr  oonstruction) 

So    Qualification  reouiremsnts  for  idenrif ied  job 

F*   Aporoxiniate  entrv  level  salary 

G.    Hdw  to  obtain  an  aoolication 

H.    To  whcm  the  aoolication  is  submitted 

4.   On  tiie  basis  of  a  ccniparison  of  the  entployersr  participant 
identifies  the  ^ntDlover       i^rsnnal  Dr»^»rpFv?A 

5«    Justifies  the  choice  of  oreferred  anolover 

6.    Identifies  at  least  two  (2)  relevant  job-related  questions 
to  be  asked  of  the  csnnlover  during  a  job-seekina  interview 

7.    Identifies  at  least  two  (2)  personal  qualifications  for  tiie 
job  to  be  emphasized  during  the  iob-seekihg  interview 

8.    Has  a  realistic  assessment  of  the  probability  that  job  will  be 
obtained 

9.    Identifies  a  strategy  for  foUcw-up  after  the  application 
is  submitted 

CHECK  IF  ALL  HSMS  ARE  HATED  YES  {  | 
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PAICTCIEROT:^ 

BRQGRAM; 
Date: 


  SSN: 


CYCLE: 


THftCT: 


Bater: 


mSinJCnONS:    PIACE  a  CBECK       )  IN  TBB  AESROERIKTO  CQLIMtl. 

Bating  Criteria 

Blind 
Yes 

Letts 
No 

X 

Bespo 
Yes 

nse  Let 

No  1 

tex 

1.   Overall  format  o£  letter  is  correct 

2.   All  words  have  been  spelled  correctly 

3«    Letter  is  neat  (no  crosscuts) 

4,    Intent  o£  letter  is  clear  to  recipient 

5.   Desire  for  interview  is  evident 

6.    Information  relevant  to  desired  job  is  qiver 

7.    Letter  has  been  sioned  bv  sender 

cumat  IF  AIL  rnsMS  are  Rain)  yes  |_  j 
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The  Vocational  Exploration  Demonstration  Project  (VEDP)  was  run  by  the  National 
Alliance  of  Business  in  cooperation  with  St,  Louis  University  Center  for  Urban  Programs 
and  the  U,S,  Department  of  Labor's  Office  of  Youth  Programs,  VEDP,  which  taught  pre- 
employment  skills  in  a  competency-based  format,  had  an  extremely  proficient  measure- 
ment system  as  complete  as  any  manual  process  has  ever  been* 

This  system  told  the  user  the  following: 

o     intention  of  the  benchmark  (what)  and  purpose  of  form  (why) 

o     measurement  procedures,  including  curriculum  prerequisites  (who  measures 

whom,  when,  where,  and  how) 
o     recording  procedure  (how,  when,  what) 

o     form  transmittal  process  (who  gets  copies,  when  they  are  sent,  and  the  need  for 

a  completeness  check) 
o     scoring  procedures  (who  and  how,  baseline  scores,  and  transfer  to  master  form). 

The  basic  concepts  and  formats  developed  in  VEDP  are  currently  in  use  by  dozens  and 
dozens  of  SDAs  nationwide.  Display  56  provides  an  example  of  VEDP's  measurement 
approach  for  the  career/occupational  choice  process,  (See  Display  56,) 

The  Florida  State  Department  of  Education  has  done  some  excellent  work  in  the  area  of 
employability  skills,  including  the  publication  of  the  July,  1979,  Employability  Skills 
Series,  Display  5?  presents  a  segment  on  measurement  of  job  changing  capabilities,  which 
is  contained  in  the  "Job  Changes"  booklet  from  the  aforementioned  series.  Related 
instructional  materials  are  presented  later  in  this  chapter,  (See  Display  57,) 

There  are  some  formal  lob  seeking  measurement  instruments  that  have  been  widely  used 
with  good  affect.  The  Program  for  Assessing  Youth  Employment  Skills  (PAYES)  contains 
a  battery  of  seven  tests  designed  specifically  for  use  with  disadvantaged  youth.  It 
consists  of  three  separate  booklets.  The  first  contains  three  attitudinal  measures;  the 
second,  three  cognitive  measures;  and  the  third,  a  vocational  interest  inventory.  Job 
keeping  skills,  attitude  toward  supervision,  and  self  confidence  are  the  three  major 
attitude  areas  covered.  Cognitive  measures  of  job  knowledge,  job  seeking,  and  practical 
reasoning  are  also  covered.  The  measures  are  designed  for  adolescents  and  young  adults 
with  low  verbal  skills;  pictures  help  to  clarify  many  of  the  questions  presented,  PAYES  is 
published  by  the  Cambridge  Book  Company, 

Text  continues  on  page  265 
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Display  56. 


CAREER/OCCUPATIOHAL  CHOICE  PROCESS 

FORM  A- 2 

hm     IKTENT  OF  SUBSTAMCE  AND  FORM;  I 


1.  Porpose  of  BenchiaarJc:    the  fifteen  (15)  tasks  indentified  in  this  competency 

surea  constitute  the  essential  steps  for  demonstrating:  (a)  an  understanding 
of  the  existence,  organization  and  location  of  career/occupational  informa- 
tion; (b)  skills  for  accessing  this  information;  and  (c)  application  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  career/occupational  choice  process* 

2.  Design  of  Form:    to  provide  the  assessor  with  a  set  of  standeurd  assessment 

criteria  which  can  be  utilized  to  verify  that  the  participant  has  accom- 
plished 100%  of  the  tasks  involved  in  this  process. 


B.     ASSBSSMTOT  PRDCKSS;  | 

1«    CorriculuB  Prerequisitea :    appropriate  core  curriculum  units  must  be  delivered 
prior  to  this  assessment  by  checklisting. 

2.  When  Assessed:    Form  A-2  required  the  entry  of  data  at  the  completion  of  var- 

ious curriculum  units,  thus,  the  form  is  vaed  to  record  the  accomplishment 
of  the  tasks  in  conjunction  with  the  appropriate  curriculum  unit. 

3.  Assessor:    on  an  assessment  item-by-item  basis,  the  staff  person  responsible 

for  delivering  the  specific  cxirriculum  unit  corresponding  to  the  respective 
assessment  criteria  items,  thus,  due  to  the  nature  of  Form  A-2,  there  will 
probably  not  be  a  single  assessor  but  rather  a  series  of  assessors. 

4.  How  Assessed:    the  fifteen  (15)  tasks  composing  the  standcurd  rating  criteria 

(as  described  in  the  "User's  Guide")  are  completed  on  an  individual  basis 
as  documentation  is  siabmitted  by  the  participant. 

5.  Where  Assessed:    assessments  should  occur  in  the  location  where  the  appropri- 

ate curriculum  units  are  delivered. 


C.     RECORDING  PROCEDURE:  | 

1.  How  to  Record:    ratings  are  to  be  recorded  by  placing  a  check  (✓)  in  the 

appropriate  column  (check  "yes"  if  documentation  satisfies  the  criteria  in 
the  "User's  Guide",  or  "no"  if  the  documentation  does  not  satisfy  the 
criteria).    Ratings  are  to  be  recorded  on  an  item-by-item  basis  as  they 
occur. 

2.  When  to  Record:    ratings  are  to  be  recorded  immediately  after  the  assessment 

of  the  documentation  per  individual  item. 
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CARBBR/OCCUPATIONAL  CBOICB  PROCESS 

FORM  A- 2 

P,     FORM  TRANSMITTAL;  I 


1«    Tlho  Q&tQ  CopiQ@3    the  original  and  two  (2)  copies  of  Fdrm  A-2  must  be  returned 
to  the  Master  Form  Recording  Clerk*    On  a  day-*to-*day  basis  prior  to  comple- 
tion of  100%  of  the  assessment  items,  this  form  is  to  be  kept  in  a  file 
containing  all  the  A-2  forms  for  a  component  by  the  Master  Form  Recording 
Clerk*    After  the  form  is  completed,  the  original  will  be  forwarded  to  SUJ/ 
CUP  and  one  (1)  copy  %±11  be  placed  in  the  **A-2*'  file  folder  for  each  com- 
ponent*   The  additional  copy  will  be  placed  in  each  participants*  individ- 
iial  file  folders* 

2*    C0i9l«teness  Checks    since  the  possibility  that  several  assessors  will  be 

involved  in  the  completion  of  this  form,  in  conjunction  with  the  fact  that 
the  form  will  be  maintained  in  a  central  location  by  the  Master  Form 
Recording  Clerk,  the  Master  Form  Recording  Clerk  will  be  responsible  for 
assuring  that  all  items  have  been  completed,  and  will  contact  the  staff 
person  responsible  for  delivering  the  curriculum  units  related  to  items 
without  ratings*    MISSING  DATA  ARE  NOT  ALLOWED*    In  addition  to  the  parti- 
cipant data  at  the  top  of  the  form,  each  item  must  be  checked  ""yes**  or 
"^no** ,  or  have  an  asterisk  (*)  indicating  a  note  at  the  bottOT  of  the  form 
explaining  the  absence  of  a  rating  (e*g*,  "never  completed**  or  **item 
omitted** )  * 

3*    When  TransBitteds    the  original  and  two  (2)  copies  of  Form  A-2  must  be  de- 
livered to  the  Master  Form  Recording  Clerk  immediately  \^>on  coo^letion  of 
the  final  assessment  item*    For  most  participants  the  transmission  will 
occur  after  the  completion  of  item  number  15* 


E.    SCORING  PROCEDORESi  I 

1*    Who  Scores t    determination  of  the  results  for  Form  A-2  will  be  accomplished  by 
the  Master  Form  Recording  Clerk* 

2*    Bov  to  Scorot    the  Master  Form  Recording  Clerk  is  to  place  a  check  (✓)  in  the 
rating  box  in  the  lower,  right-hand  corner  of  the  form  if  100%  of  fifteen 
(15)  items  are  rated  **yes*** 

3*    Mimliwm  Scores    as  a  dichotomous  scoring  process,  100%  of  all  standard  assess- 
ment criteria  items  must  be  checked  **ye8**  in  order  to  receive  the  bench- 
mark* 

4*    Transfer  to  Master  Foms    once  the  scoring  is  concluded,  the  Master  Form 
Recording  Clerk  will  check  (✓)  either  ""yes**,  **no**,  or  **never  attempted** 
under  the  ""Benchmark  Achieved**  colimin  of  the  Form  A-2  line  of  the  **Master 
Benchmark  Acc[uisition  Form"* 
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CAREER/OCCOPATIONAL  PROCESS  CHECKLIST 

FORM  A-2 

PARTICIPANT                                                                SITE  COMPONENT 

:)ATE                               PARTICIPANT'S  COUNSELOR  RATER 

CNSTRIKZTIONS:     PLACE  A  CHECK  (     )  IN  THE  APPROPRIATE  COLUMN, 

RATING  CRITERIA 

RATING 

t*    Identified  a  specific  career  field  based  on  the  results  of  a  job-*related 
interest  inventory 

Yea 

No 

2.    Identified  three  (3)  occupations  located  in  the  above  field 

3.    Identified  the  responsibilities  and  duties  of  the  three  occupations 

4*    Identified  the  training  and  educational  resources  appropriate  for  the  three 
occupations 

5*    Completed  a  comparison  of  the  training  and  educational  resources  based  on 
c^ntrance  requirements,  cost,  and  length  of  progr^im 

6*    Completed  a  self-assessment  of  employment-related  personal  strengths  and 
 weaknesses 

7*    Developed  a  list  of  questions  to  be  asked  of  an  employer 

8.    Obtained  from  one  (1)  employer,  a  description  of  the  training,  experience, 
responsibilities  ^^d  duties  of  one  ( 1 )  of  the  occupations 

9*    Identified  the  steps  for  advancement  for  one  occupation 

10*    Identified  the  limitations  for  advancement 

It*    Identified  the  current  salary  range  for  the  occupation 

12.    Identified  the  types  of  employers  that  hire  individuals  at  the  entry  level 

13*    Completed  a  comparison  of  the  Advantages  and  disadvantages  of  being  enployed 
by  two  (2)  types  of  employers 

14.    Completed  a  comparison  of  the  participant's  abilities  to  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  one  of  the  occupations 

15.    Completed  a  labor-market  survey  concerning  the  degree  of  competition  for 
jobs  in  three  (3)  occupations 

CHECK  IF  ALL  ITEMS  ARE  RATED  YES  Q] 

LU/COP  VEDP  FORM  A-2 
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c^Bjast/occmxTxaaOi  chozcv  procbss 

USSR*^  GUZDB 
rOBN  A-2 

ITEM 
NO. 

ITHM  INFORMATION  AND/ OR  XNSTRUCTXONS 

1 

Participant  has  submitted  to  counselor,  documentation  of  desired  career 
field,  based  on  results  of  job  related  interest  inventory  made  through  the 
use  of  "local  career  information  systems'*,  "Self  Directed  Search**  or  the 
••Job-O"  which  meets  Core         Curriculum  performance  standards*    Youth  met 
with  counselor  and  a  one-on-one  interpretation  was  conducted,  based  on 
results  of  the  completed  interest  inventory. 

2 

Participant  has  submitted  to  counselor,  documentation  of  the  identification 
of  three  (3)  occupations  located  in  the  specific  career  field  identified 
through  the  interest  inventory.    Documentation  can  include  information  from 
occupational  briefs f  resources  such  as  tne  D.o.T*  or  tne  sncycxopeaia  or 
Careers,  and  Core         Curriculum  information,  "Career/Occupational 
Information  Resource  Materials'** 

3 

Participant  has  submitted  to  counselor,  documentation  of  identified 
responsibilities  and  dixties  of  three  (3)  occupations  based  on  Core  "C** 
Curriculum  activities,  "Guidelines  for  Information  Interviewing"  and 
"Examples  of  Informational  Questions". 

4 

Participant  has  submitted  to  counselor,  documentation  of  identified  training 
and  educational  resources  appropriate  for  the  three  (3)  occupations,  based 
on  Core         Curriculum  activity  "Individual  Job  Explorations" ^ 

5 

Participant  has  siibmitted  to  counselor,  a  completed  comparison  of  the 
training  and  educational  resources/programs  necessary  for  the  three  (3) 
identified  occupations  which  includes  information  on  tne  program  s  entrance 
requirements,  cost,  and  length.    The  compeurison  will  be  based  on  information 
obtained  through  the  completion  of  Core         Oarriculum  activity,  "Individual 
Job  Exploration". 

6 

Participant  has  submitted  to  counselor,  documentation  of  identified 
abilities,  skills  and  occupational  interests  through  the  use  of  activities, 
"Things  I  Am  Pir'oud  Of"  and  "Achievements". 

7 

Participant  has  submitted  to  counselor,  a  list  of  questions  to  be  asked  of 
an  ^ployer,  based  on  Core         Curriculum  activity  "Examples  of  Information 
Questions". 

8 

partxcxpant  nas  suDrnxtteci  co  counsexor,  a  aescnpuxon        wne  awning, 
experience,  responsibilities  €uid  duties  of  one  (1)  occupation,  based  on 
information  obtained  through  the  completion  Core         Curriculum  activity 
"Making  Direct  Contact  With  A  Company". 

9 

Participant  has  submitted  documentation  of  the  identified  steps  for 
advancement  in  one  (1)  occupation,  through  completion  of  Core  Curriculum 
activities,  "Becoming  A  Valuable  Employee"  and  "What  About  Advancement". 

ERIC 


OUISXB/OCCDPAXZOIIIL  CHOZCS  KbOCSSS 

USKR*S  GOZDK 
FORM 

ITEM 
NO. 

ITEM  INFORMATION  AND/OR  INSTRUCTIONS 

10 

Participant  has  submitted  to  counselor^  docximentation  of  the  identified 
limitations  for  advancement,  based  on  information  received  in  Core 
Curriculum  activities,  "Becoming  a  Valuable  Employee"  and  "What  About 
Advancement" • 

11 

Participant  has  submitted  to  counselor,  an  identification  of  the  current 
salary  range  for  an  occupation,  based  on  information  received  in  the  Core 
Curriculum  section  "Compensation". 

12 

Participation       submitted  to  counselor,  documentation  of  compl:.ted  listings 
of  employers  vAio  hire  individuals  at  the  entry  level,  based  on  Core 
Curriculum  activities,  "Career  Clusters  and  Information  Sources"  and 
"Identification  of  Jobs  and  Businesses  in  the  Local  Labor  Market  That  Are 
Exao^les  of  Each  of  the  Career  Clusters". 

13 

Participant  has  submitted  to  counselor,  a  completed  comparison  of  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  being  employed  by  two  (2)  types  of 
employers*    The  comparison  will  be  based  on  Core         Cxirriculum  information 
including,  "To  Identify  Job  Characteristics  Which  Determine  The  Degree  To 
Which  Any  Job  Can  Be  Satsifying"  and  "To  Classify  Jobs  According  to  the 
Degree  to  Which  the  Enrollee*s  Job  Interests  Match  Job  Satisfaction". 

14 

Participant  has  related  abilities  and  skills  to  occupational  Interests  and 
has  submitted  documentation  to  the  counselor  through  the  use  of  activities, 
"Skills  Discovery"  and  "Abilities  Inventory". 

15 

Participant  has  submitted  to  counselor,  documentation  of  a  completed  labor 
market  survey  ^ich  identifies  the  degree  of  competition  for  jobs  in  three 
(i)  specific  occupations,  based  on  information  received  in  Core 
Curriculum  activities  "Career  Clusters  and  Information  Sources"  and 
"Identification  of  Jobs  and  Businesses  in  the  Local  Labor  Market  That  Are 
Example  of  Each  of  the  Career  Clusters"* 
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Display  57. 

ffofi'  to  Metisure  Student  Performance 


Performance  lest  Anawer  Key 
andOhiective 

The  complete  form  of  the  performance  ob- 
jective is  listed  below.  It  includes  a  per- 
formance checklist,  which  is  identical  to 
the  one  in  the  student  booklet,  and  it  con- 
tains the  requirements  for  achievement  of 
the  objective  as  taught  in  the  unit.  The 
objective  and  its  checklist  thus  serve  as 
an  answer  key.  Every  item  on  the  checklirjt 
must  be  correct  for  the  student  to  pass 
the  objective. 

If  you  require  the  student  to  meet  addi- 
tional or  more  difficult  criteria,  further  in- 
struction is  necessary.  For  example,  a 
business  education  teacher  who  requires 
the  students  to  type  a  letter  of  resignation 
in  a  particular  typing  style  should  instruct 
the  students  in  that  style. 


CONTENT 

•  Says  that  you  are  resigning 

•  Says  why  you  are  resigning 

•  Says  when  you  are  leaving 

•  Says  something  good  about  having  had 
the  job 

•  Thanks  your  employer  for  the  job 

APPEARANCE 

•  On  plain  white  paper,  regular  size 

•  Typed,  or  v^ritten  in  blue  or  black  i,nk 

•  Neat 

•  Correct  spelling  and  grammar 


Objective  5 

Given  the  materials  and  requirements  for 
a  letter  of  resignation,  the  student  must 
write  a  letter  of  resignation  that  meets  all 
of  the  criteria  in  the  checklist  below. 


Performance  Checklist 


FORM 

•  Your  complete  address,  date  in  upper 
right  corner 

•  Name   and    address   of  employer, 
spelled  correctly 

•  Dear  Ms.  Grey:  [including  colon  (:)] 

•  Sincerely,    [spelled   correctly  and 
including  comma  (,)] 

•  Your  signature  [handwritten  in  ink] 

•  Your  typed  name  [if  letter  is  typed] 
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The  5ull  3tatef>nii?^5  each  knowledge  ob- 
jective is  list^t^  below.  The  objective 
describes  the  test  question  asked  of  the 
student,  the  correct  answers,  and  the 
standard  required  for  passinrj  the  objec- 
tive. Since  the  oblr  inciu  ies  the  cor- 
rect answers,  the  j^c  ves  also  serve  as 
the  answer  key.  '  Drms  of  the  unit 
test  use  the  same  au  v.ar  key. 

This  is  an  example  of  how  a  knowledge 
objective  i&  used  to  score  a  unit  test  item. 


The  order  of  the  test  questions  on  the 
unit  test  is  scrambled,  but  each  is 
labeled  with  its  objective  nur?).^:^er  to 
make  it  easy  to  find  the  correct 
answer  in  this  answer  key. 

If  you  change  the  instruction  in  a  way 
that  changes  these  correct  answers, 
you  should  also  change  the  answer 
key  before  scoring  the  tests.  If  you 
omit  any  objective  from  the  instruc- 
tion, also  omit  the  questions  for  that 
objective  from  the  unit  test. 


EXAMPLE  OF  SCORING  (Objective  3) 


When  asked  to  list  four  good  reasons  for 
resigning,  the  student  must  respond  with 
at  least  three  of  the  following: 


better  job  somewhere  else 
the  job  changes 
you  change 
dead-end  job 


If  the  student's  response  includes  at  least 
three  from  this  list  (the  standard  set  in 
this  particular  objective),  his/her  answer 
is  counted  as  correct,  and  s(he)  gets  one 
point  for  this  question.  If  the  student's 
response  includes  fewer  than  three  from 
this  list,  his/her  answer  is  incorrect,  and 
s(he)  gets  zero  points  for  this  question. 

What  should  be  done  if  the  student  gives 
an  answer  that  sounds  reasonable,  but  is 
not  on  the  approved  list?  In  that  case, 
decide  whether  that  response  should  be 
added  to  the  list  of  acceptable  answers 
for  your  cl^ss.  If  so,  all  students' 
responses  should  be  graded  on  the  basis 
of  the  amended  list. 


755^  ReSFQtfSe:  MUST  /iVC/^/i^^ 

Before  administering  the  test,  you 
should  set  the  passing  score  for  your 
students.  In  field  testing,  the  passing 
score  on  the  unit  test  was  set  at  80 
percent.  For  this  particular  unit, 
students  had  to  answer  five  out  of  six 
questions  correctly  to  receive  a  pass- 
ing score  of  at  least  80  percent.  Each 
question  was  scored  correct  if  the 
answer  met  the  standard,  and  incor- 
rect if  it  did  not;  no  partial  credit  was 
given. 


Objective  1 

\Nhm  asked  to  list  five  qualities  that 
an  employer  considers  when  deciding 
whether  an  employee  Is  qualified  for  a 
promotion,  the  student  must  list  at  least 
four  of  the  following: 

•  training 

•  experience 

•  ability  to  get  along  with  others 

•  leadership  ability 

•  work  habits 

•  quality  of  work 

•  amount  of  work 

•  compelitlon— how  you  compare  to 
otherquallfled  applicants. 

ObJectNe2 

When  asked  to  list  the  four  steps  In  a  pro-^ 
motion  plan,  the  student  must  list  at  least 
three  of  the  foUowing: 

•  Find  out  whether  ti^me  Is  a  Job  you 
would  like  to  be  promoted  to. 

•  Know  the  queSif icatlons  for  the  Job, 

•  Find  out  whether  you  have  the 
qualifications. 

•  Do  what  Is  necessary  to  qualify  for 
the  Job. 

Objectives 

When  asked  to  write  the  four  good 
reasons  for  resigning,  Xhe  student  must 
respr^nd  by  writing  at  ieast  three  of  the 
following: 

•  better  Job  somewhere  else 
»  your  Job  changes 

•  you  change 

•  d^ad-endjob 


Objective  4 

When  asked  to  list  five  rules  (do's  and 
don'ts)  for  resigning,  the  student  must  list 
at  least  four  of  the  following: 

•  Do  try  to  solve  the  problem  without 
resigning. 

•  Do  give  your  employer  at  least  two 
weeks'  notice, 

•  Do  resign  politely  and  In  person. 

•  Do  write  a  letter  of  resignation, 

•  Don't  resign  until  you  have  another 
Job. 

•  Don't  teil  anyone  where  you  work 
that  you  are  Job  hunting. 

•  Don't  criticize  your  old  Job  when  you 
apply  for  a  now  Job. 

Objective  6 

When  asked  to  write  four  disadvantages 
to  consider  when  thinking  about  chang- 
ing careers,  the  student  must  write  at 
least  three  of  the  following: 

•  extra  training 
^  less  pay 

•  moving 

•  loss  of  Investment 
Objective  7 

When  asked  to  list  the  four  steps  to  take 
after  losing  a  Job,  the  student  must  re- 
spond by  writing  at  least  three  of  the 
following: 

•  FIndout  why  you  lost  your  Job. 

•  Find  out  what  benefits  you  have 
coming. 

•  Decide  what  job  you  want  n@xt. 

•  Begin  a  new  Job  search. 
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VnHTeet:  Form  A 

(Emploi>ablllti>  Skilk:  Job  Changes) 


Name 
Date_ 


Fill  in  the  blanks. 

1.  (Objective  3)  What  are  four  good  reasons  for  resigning  from  a  job? 

1   :  

2  

3  

4   

2.  {Objective  7)  Alice  has  just  lost  her  job.  What  four  steps  should  she  take  now? 

1   ^  

2  

3  

4  

3.  {Objective  4)  What  are  five  rules  (do's  and  don'ts)  for  resigning  from  a  job? 

1   

2  

3  

4   

5   
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4.  (Qbjectm  2)  John  wants  to  follow  a  iDlan  for  getting  a  promotion.  What  aro  the  four 
steps  he  should  follow  In  his  promotion  plan?  Try  to  write  the  steps  In  the  or'^if ' 
that  he  should  follow  them. 

1   

2  „ 

3    

4  

5.  (ObjeGtive  1)  Ms.  HIgglns  Is  thinking  about  promoting  John.  What  are  five  qualities 
she  should  consider  to  help  her  decide  If  John  is  qualified  for  a  promotion? 

1  

2  

3  

4  

5   ^  

6.  (Objective  6)  Roger  is  thinking  about  changing  his  career.  What  are  four 
disadvantages  he  should  think  about  before  making  his  decision? 

1  

2  

3  
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The  Comprehensive  Occupational  Assessment  and  Training  System  (COATS)  is  for 
employment  and  training  prop>am  participants.  It  has  four  components:  (a)  job 
matching  —  matches  person  atici  preferences,  experiences,  and  abilities  to  employment 
and/or  training  opportunities;  (b)  employ  ability  attitudes  —  compares  person's  work  values 
with  employer's  work  values;  (c)  work  sample  —  contains  26  work  samples,  such  as 
masonry,  nutrition,  real  estate;  and,  (d)  living  skills  assesses  literacy  skills  and 
knowledge.  Each  part  can  be  used  separately.  COATS  is  available  from  PREP,  Inc. 

Contained  in  the  appendix  for  this  chapter  are  a  number  of  different  pre-employment 
measurement  formats  which  are  all  concerned  with  interviewing.  Also  included  is  a  total 
unit  on  personal  finances  containing  measurement,  learning,  and  tracking  materials. 

Measuring  Work  Maturity 

Much  uncertainty  and  controversy  surround  the  assessment  and  evaluation  of  work 
maturity  competencies.  As  young  people  first  enter  the  program,  what  is  an  appropriate 
way  to  determine  their  needs?  Far  and  away  the  best  procedure  is  through  performance 
onsite  for  a  week.  However,  some  programs  can't  afford  this  (although  it  could  be  said 
that  they  can't  afford  not  to  assess  young  people  in  such  a  fashion).  In  the  "Kansas 
Model,"  if  a  youth  was  previously  employed,  the  prior  employer  is  contacted  and  asked  to 
rate  the  youth  on  work  maturity  competencies.  Need  is  then  determined  from  thes^) 
ratings.  In  Kansas,  if  the  enrollee  has  not  been  previously  employed,  it  is  assumed  xhtX 
he/she  requires  assistance.  Localities  will  have  to  decide  if  such  a  procedure  is 
appropriate  for  their  own  situations.  It  is  probably  best  to  work  with  a  number  >  " 
different  considerations. 

The  potential  factors  involved  in  deter miningf  need  in  job  keeping  c;:vj^^,oUidj^^  ai  .he  time 
of  program  entry  are; 

o  status  —  unemployed,  never  worked,  fired  from  a  job  within  180  days  is  evidence 
of  negative  or  non-existent  work  habits 

o  history  —  reports  and  ratings  from  former  teachers,  employers,  trainers,  SYETP 
or  other  project  worksite  supervisors  on  prior  actions  indicate  defiait^  problems 
which  must  be  remedied 

o  proxy  representation  —  bad  manners,  surly  attitude,  inappropriate  behavior 
during  regular  intake  show  poor  working  prospects 
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o  simulated  situation  at  project  site  during  admission  —  inability  to  finish  a 
structured  assignment  like  putting  forms  into  either  a  folder  or  three  ring  binder 
as  directed  points  to  lack  of  task  completion  and  instruction  following  capacities 

o  actual  demonstration  at  site  in  the  community  —  unacceptable  performance  in 
real  world  situation  serves  as  proof  of  need  fo  assistance. 

Figure  24  presents  an  interesting  approach  to  work  maturity  assessment.  Section  A 
incorporates  the  first  four  factors  discussed  above,  and  occurs  prior  to  site  assignment. 
Section  B  encompasses  the  fifth  factor,  and  is  conducted  subsequent  to  site  assignment. 
In  both  cases,  the  process  goes  beyond  using  cognitive  deficit  to  represent  affective 
performance.  Verifying  facts  not  immediately  ascertainable  must  also  occur. 

Setting,  time,  and  format  are  elements  that  affect  the  measurement  of  work  maturity 
competencies.  Present  thinking  is  split  on  whether  or  not  work  maturity  should  be 
measured  in  a  classroom,  on  a  jobsite,  or  both.  Purists  hold  th?  t  any  measurement 
conducted  away  from  a  place  of  work  is  done  out  of  context.  Others  say  that  if  a  younf 
person  comes  to  class  on  time,  stays  as  required,  wears  appropriate  clothing,  acts  ir 
accordance  with  posted  rules,  completes  assignments  as  asked,  and  relates  well  to 
instructors  and  other  youth,  then  he/she  will  be  able  to  transfer  these  work  maturity  skills 
to  a  job,  especiaJly  since  the  job  pays  and  the  class  does  not.  The  more  enlightened 
thinking  entails  utilization  of  both  classroom  and  worksite  to  foster  progress  in  acquisition 
of  job  keeping  capabilities. 

Purists  maintain  that  pre  and  post  measurement  should  be  conducted  at  partict  <or  points 
in  the  program  and  cover  set  timeframes.  Others  assert  that  latitude  and  flexibility  are 
the  guideposts.  Although  the  length  may  vary,  it  is  hard  to  find  anyone  m.o  would 
disagree  with  the  following  proposition; 

"Determination  of  achievement  in  work  maturity  competencies  should 
be  measured  over  a  period  of  time  encompassing  at  least  ten  consecu- 
tive working  days." 

Many  people  say  that  the  minimum  duration  over  which  to  demonstrate  gain  in  job  keeping 
should  be  at  least  20  days,  with  performance  either  rated  daily  or  scored  cumulatively. 

Most  pejple  contend  that  a  paper/pencil  test  showing  knowledge  of  positive  work  habits, 
attitudes,  and  behavior  is  no  substitute  for  young  persons  dei:tonstrating  their  work 
maturity  proficiencies  through  real  world  performance.  The  rationale  is  that  the  "proof  is 
in  the  showing^  not  the  knowing." 
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Figure  24. 

Work  Maturity  Assessment  Format 

In  order  for  a  youth  to  be  considered  in  need  of  assistance  in  work  maturity,  he/she  must 
meet  three  (3)  criteria  in  section  A  or  three  (3)  criteria  in  section  B  of  this  document. 

Section  A.  Intake  (prior  to  participation  in  activities) 

  1.    Has  not  worked  full-time  for  at  least  90  calendar  days  with  one  employer 

(excluding  government  funded  programs). 

  2.    Does  not  provide  a  written  recommendation  from  a  previous  employer. 

  3.    Has  been  fired  from  at  least  one  job. 

  4.    Is  late  for  intake  appointment  and/or  interview  without  acceptable  excuse. 

  5.    Fails  to  arrive  for  intake  appointment  and/or  interview  without  acceptable 

excuse. 

  6.    Behaves  improperly  or  disruptively  during  intake/interview  process, 

  7.    Does  not  dress  appropriately  for  intake  appointment  and/or  interview. 

  8.    Acts  discourteously  or  uncooperatively  during  intake/interview  process. 

  9.    Exhibits    inability    to    fulfill    requirements    or    finish    tasks  during 

intake/interview  process. 

  TOTAL  (3  required  for  determination  of  need  for  assistance.) 

Comments: 

Section  B«.  On  site  (while  participating'  in  activities) 

  1.    Is  Jate  more  than  twice  during  first  two  weeks  at  site  without  acceptable 

excuse. 

^   2.    Fails  to  arrive/stay  more  than  once  during  first  two  weeks  at  site  without  an 

acceptable  excuse. 

  3.    Behaves  improperly  or  disruptively  during  first  two  weeks  at  site. 

 4.    Does  not  dress  appropriately  during  first  two  weeks  at  site. 

  5.    Acts  discourteously  or  uncooperatively  durinj?  first  two  weeks  at  site. 

  6,    Exhibits  inability  to  fulfill  requirements  or  finish  tasks  during  first  two 

weeks  at  site. 

  TOTAL  (3  required  for  determination  of  need  for  assistance) 

Comments: 


Note:  I .  ni'd  substantiate  particular  deficiencies  in  specific  competencies,  numbers 
4.-9.  in  Section  A.  ai  d  1.-6.  in  Section  B.  must  be  checked  as  appropriate. 
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Most  work  maturity  measurement  schemes  are  subject  to  the  criticism  of  not  being 
consistent.  Each  locality  should  be  aware  of  this  and  take  appropriate  steps.  An  SPA 
should  develop  a  mechanism  to  carefully  select  and  consistently  train  individuals  who 
rate/gcore  enroUee  performance  —  intake  workers,  project  staff,  instructors>  site  person- 
nel, and  community  volunteers*  Such  preparation  might  include  simulations,  role  plays, 
feedback,  and  critiques,  as  well  as  written  procedural  guidelines  for  assessment  and 
evaluation.  Measurement  instruments  should  be  field  tested.  Inter-rater  reliability 
checks  should  be  conducted.  This  would  enhance  comparability  among  scorers  and  effect 
credible  findings  more  useful  to  participants.  Prospects  for  predictive  validity  are 
thereby  improved  so  that  work  maturity  compatencies  ratings  at  one  site  may  be  taken  as 
indicative  of  similar  performance  at  the  next. 

Due  to  scarce  resources,  it  is  always  efficient  to  get  the  most  out  of  any  situation.  The 
West  Central  Wisconsin  Private  Industry  Council  does  this  through  its  time  report,  which 
also  doubles  as  a  format  for  interval  progress  checking,  as  can  be  seen  in  Display  58. 

The  work  maturity  formats  presented  in  Displays  59  through  62  are  included  because  of 
th^ir  quality,  variety,  or  particular  focal  point.  Display  59  contains  the  Employer's 
Performance  Appraisal  developed  for  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  by  Brandeis  University.  The 
reasons  for  its  inclusion  are  self  evident.  Display  60  is  from  the  Balance  of  Oakland 
County  (Michigan)  SDA.  The  definitions  ar<5  detailed  and  clear,  quantification  is 
accounted  for,  and  instructions  are  pertinent.  Display  61  from  the  Southern  Nevada 
Employment  and  Training  Program  is  concise?  well  defined,  and  has  an  interesting  rating 
scale.  Items  in  Displays  60  and  61  show  that  "satisfaction  of  the  instructor"  is  all  right  as 
long  as  this  notion  can  be  quantified.  When  the  vating  becomes  something  between  1-5, 
for  example,  parameters  can  be  applied  to  the  meaning,  and  the  idea  is  not  so  vague. 
Display  62  from  the  Contra  Costa  County  (California)  Private  Industry  Council  reinforces 
quite  well  the  idea  of  pre  and  post  measurement  for  job  keeping  competencies.  Additional 
formats  from  Baltimore,  the  Genesee/Shiawassee  (Michigan)  SDA,  and  the  Dayton/Mont- 
gomery County  (Ohio)  Boards  of  Education  are  contained  in  the  appendix  section  keyed  to 
this  chapter.  (See  Displays  59,  60,  61,  and  62.) 

Display  63  presents  measurement  procedures  used  in  determining  whether  classroom- 
taught  work  maturity  competencies,  like  performing  tasks  responsibly,  observing  safety 
rules,  and  following  directions,  were,  in  fact,  learned.  This  material  is  from  "Good 
Work!",  part  of  the  Florida  State  Department  of  Education's  Employability  Skills  Series 
published  in  July,  1979.  Related  instructional  materials  are  pr'^sented  later  in  tlMs 
chapter.  For  best  results,  acquisition  of  these  job  seeking  capabilities  should  be 
reinforced  by  an  onsite  experience.  (See  Display  63.) 
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^        ro  WEST  CENTRAL  WISCONSIN 

°    ^iftvATE  INDUSTRY  COUNCIL 
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West  Central  Wlaconain 
Private  Induatry  Council 
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< 

n 
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Note:  Payment  cannot  be-  Atfide  unless  all  required  signatures  are  present  on  this  document. 


Supervisor  Signature 


Participant  Signature 


Street  Address 
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INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  COMPLETION  OF  TIME  REPORT 

The  Intent  of  this  form  is  to  act  as  a  time  sheet,  evaluation  form  and  authorization  for  support  for  participants  In  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act  programs. 


PIC  Field  Staff 

Must  fill  In  the  Information  on  Employee  Name,  Program, 
Social  Security  Number,  Pay  Period  Dates  and  Work 
Schedule.  (Note:  If  schedule  varies,  enter  variable  In  Dally 
Scheduled  Time  Area,  but  enter  Authorized  Scheduled 
Time  Total  from  the  pay  period.) 


Supervisor 

Enter  actual  hours  worked  for  each  day  since  attendance 
and  punctuality  is  most  Important.  Deduct  .1  hours  for 
oach  six  minutes  late.  (e.g.  An  employee  scheduled  4 
hours  but  Is  12  minutes  late  would  be  paid  for  3.8  hours.) 
As  this  Is  our  main  method  of  determining  reliability.  It 
la  Important  to  Indicate  when  workers  are  late  or  absent. 
It  is  Illegal  to  pay  workers  for  time  not  worked.  By  sign- 
ing their  time  sheet,  you  are  authorizing  payment  for 
hours  worked. 

Tho  Attendance  Rating  will  be  calculated  In  the  PIC  office  to  keep  an  ongoing  measure  of  the  reliability  of  the  workor.  Paid 
Time  divided  by  Scheduled  Time  will  result  In  an  Attendance  Rating  (e.g.  worked  20  hours  and  scheduled  24  hours  Indicates 
4  hours  absent  20/24  »  83%  attendance). 

Work  Evaluation 

This  Is  an  opportunity  for  the  supervisor  to  indicate  how  the  employee  performed  in  each  of  eight  basic  nkltl  areas.  The  nuper- 
visor  should  Indicate  If  performance  was  "Acceptable"  or  "In  Need  of  Improvement".  Please  explain  tho  areas  whero  improve- 
ment Is  needed  so  the  worker  knows  what  needs  to  be  improved.  Also  Indicate  areas  of  exceptional  performance.  These  ratings 
are  necessary  to  assist  the  worker  in  developing  basic  skills  or  documenting  that  he  or  she  already  possess  such  skills. 

The  rating  will  be  calculated  by  PIC  staff  as  the  percentage  of  acceptable  performance.  It  will  be       to  determine  progress. 

Signature 

The  supervisor  must  sign  to  verify  the  hours  worked  and  authorize  payment. 

The  employee  must  sign  to  acknowledge  working  those  hours  and  to  acknowledge  awareness  of  the  work  evaluation. 


Training  Verification 

Regulations  require  that  individuals  employed  in  co:  >oined  Work  and  Training  Programs  must  verify  their  attendance  In  re- 
quired classroom  training  in  order  to  be  allowed  to  participate  In  the  paid  work  component. 

Individuals  receiving  support  service  payments  must  verify  attendance  In  required  classes  to  obtain  support  services. 

individuals  In  Work/Training  Programs  will  have  subsequent  work  schedules  reduced  for  failure  to  attend  required  classes. 

Individuals  rece.ving  support  during  training  may  only  receive  payment  If  attending.  Authori;?:ed  Payments  will  be  based  on 
the  percentage  of  attendance,  (e.g.  If  you  are  scheduled  In  classes  for  20  hours  and  attend  only  16,  you  will  receive  60 Vo  of 
your  authorized  support  payment.)  This  calculation  will  be  completed  by  the  PIC  finance  office. 

Partlclpantiworker  -  You  are  responsible  for  obtaining  the  required  signature(s)  of  classroom  Instructors. 

Supervisors  -         Please  releaso  time  sheets  to  the  worker  In  order  to  allow  proper  signatures  to  bo  obtained. 

Instructor-  Please  Indicate  the  actual  attendance  of  the  participant  and  sign  where  indicated. 


Distribution 

AM  copies  of  the  Time  Report  should  be  returned  to  the  address  in  the  upper  left  hand  corner  of  the  Report.  Time  Reports 
must  t>e  submitted  promptly  to  avoid  delays  In  payment. 

Copies  of  the  Time  Report  will  be  returned  to: 

White    -Central  File 
Canary  -  Supervisor 
Pint  -Participant 
Qold     -  Field  Office  File 

PIC  staff  should  complete  ail  necessary  shaded  areas  on  the  Time  Report  upon  assignmentJo  a  Work  or  Training  Program. 
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Display  59. 
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PURPOSE  OP  PBRFORMANCE  APPRAISAL  AND  BENCHMARKlWQ 

Th«  PRIVATE  INDUSTRY  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CITY  OP  LOS  ANaSLBS.  working 
Hlth  «aploy«ra  and  othar  prof ssalonala  In  tha  aaployaant  and 
training  buslnsss,  has  sstabllshsd  a  sst  of  ACHIEVEMENT  STANDARDS 
or  WORK  MATURITY  BENCHMARKS,  for  all  participants  anrollnd  In 
aaployaant  training  prograaa  undar  tha  Job  Training  Part-  ^shlp 
Act. 

As  a  WORKSITE  SUPERVISOR*  for  ona  or  aora  tralneaa,  you  ara  an 
laportant  PARTNER  In  tha  job  praparatory  program.     Your  candid 
assaaaaant  of  tha  Individuals  on-tha-iob  skllls«  attitudes  and 
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tha  coBpatltlva  labor  aarkat . 

INSTRUCTIONS 

For  aach  skill »  attltuda  or  bahavlor  list ad  In  tha  following 
ssctlon,  placa  an  (x)  mark  abovs  ths  phrass  that:  most  nsarly 
dsscrlbsa  tha  parson  undar  your  supervision. 

This  Is  an  Important  way  to  1st  ths  tralnass  know  how  thay  msasura 
up.    Consider  It  a  "score  card"  to  be  completed  by  the  worksite 
supsrvlsor  and  reviewed  with  ths  tralnss  regularly.    A  "score" 
of  3,  or  better  Is  required  for  employablllty  certification. 
Ths  original  fora  mist  bs  aalntalned  In  the  official  program  file. 
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eoflpUta  a  projaet  with  dlractlona.  only  j  a,  right",  mmkm       to  accuracy 

eloaa  attantioa  to  datail  partially  guestlonat  offora 

ACMt  diraotlena  coaplataa  Job*  «uga«atlona 


rWOOCTITITf 


la  xttm  TnunT  of  worb  ona 
4»«a  In  a  work  4ay 


doaa  not  aarn 
pay 


iloaa  anough  to 
gat  by 


vbluas  of'trark  la 
«iit  l«r«ctory 


vary  Induatrlouai 
doaa  MOra  tlian  hav  to 


r 


PIllSOMt  AFTIAllJUICt 


PMtOWU;  APPUUIAlRt 


coot I  3.3 

Av«'  on  4  pt.  aoala 


of  tan  Boartlava  car«l*aa  caraful  atmut  slkfuya  w^ll  groonsd 

ratar*  \o  olaanllnaaa  and  Inapproprlata  about  paraonal  apiiffarancff  and  cia*n.  and  Jrrvuvd 

■Ppropriatanaaa  ot  draaa  draaa:  poor  hygiana  and  drvan  rvtidlnvaa  for  for  th«  Job 

for  tha  Job  grooalng  functional  dr*«n  Mnrk 


eo«Mnta, 
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OtrtllOA»UtTT 


r«f«r»  i«  ««fiil«t«K«v  In 
«««liif  la  Mark  •nil  kalMf 

M  tiM 


wllltuul  9U<mI 


In 

^neiiHilliy 
•^••Ak  mr 
lata  Mara  ihin 
I  daya  aui  a(  10 


iit>'«alva  Mlih 
•■aloytr 
•llartdarMa 
polley-iiraaanl 
■n4  an  llaa 
fO«  ar  llaa, 
niilirya  or 
•baanet 


iooi 

•  lltMaiHa 
alwaya  on 

IIM 


Org«*T10ll  OT  IQUirMtlTT  kMI  HACHim 


Toob  uii/iQUirM«irr  oriiurioif 


U  4aaaaairata4  by  cararul  uaa 
iraalnani  an4  aalnlanaAaa  mt 
leolai  a^iwlpaanl  mm4  saalilnaji 


la  tha  aiaia  of  Minf  fraa 
a(  rlah.  tfanfar  or  Injwry 


•bualva  mni 
daalrwcl Iva 


unihinkln^i  a 
haatrtf  at  iha 
Morkalla 


faa  In  eara  and 

•alnlanaaaa 

raag«Miaiaillllaa 


•oaailaaa  for^ala 
aafaiy  ralaa 


caralul  af>4 
conaldarala  with 
toola  and 
aqulpaani 


cararul  about 
tMrkalla  contfwci 


alwaya  a«aawatrataa 
arraetlva  yraparty 


tpariia  affltlanilyi 
"aaraiy  firai" 


RiurioitMir  Nim  oniiJi  Monxim/fiiiii 


CO-MOWIIJI  COVRTtty 


la  Iha  pallia,  raapaclful 
and  eauaidarala  aliaailan 
an*  Wivmm  lo  olhara 
on<lha-jaa 


la  tha  aailliy  ta  gvlda  or 
41r*««  aihara  toward  • 
poaltlv*  and  wllh  aNaoylary 
ae«lo«i  or  eontfticl 


orian  blunt 
ru4a 


navar  lakas  tht» 
Inltlaiiva 


oooailoao  locilooat 
not  ouppari Ivo  or 
co-workora 


tooailoaa  lokaa 

Inltlallva  In  group 
or  paaro 


wall  oonnorodi 
raaolvto 
dl((orancaa 
taciruUy  and 
approprlaialy 


ganarataa 
anthualaao  %o 
aotlvala  aihara 


pailla  and  alMoy* 
willing  ta  halp 
olhara.  o  "taoa 
playar"  oil  tha 


pravldoa  dlrocilon 
for  Olhara  aod  ofton 
ooio  awaof looi  «aafl«Mii 


COMi  },J 
Avo>  an  4  pi> 


eooi<  s>4 

Ava.  on  4  pt. 


Ml  •  pt.  aeoloi 


MUriOHtllP  NITH  SUPIAVllOA/AUtNORITV 


lUtcooaiTioK  or  DtrLovm-iNPLOviR 

MLATlOkitMir 


tho  wllllngnooa  10  loom  fro* 
oiM'o  ooparvlaor  and  raapoel 
chain  or  coBoand 


I 


ra)«LU  ai«y 

Lrltlial 

LOMUiiiiflryj 

"•CtV  Cillt" 


aoMlioaa  raaponda 
la  oplnlona  orfarod 
(ro«  auparvlsor 
and/or  paara 


vaOar  to  know  tMiai 
atjporvlaor  ihlnkai 


appraelataa  crillcal 
ravlaw  ar  oerhi  gaia 
irlaa  to  loprova  oa  Involvod  in  tho 
a  raaullj  oalniaina  procaoa  o(  ouparvlooro' 
•rr«cilva  working     parfornonca  sppralaal) 
ralallonahlp  anjoya  ooiual  raapael 


Sup«rvt%cjr  ond  train**  plaoa*  algn  b«lp«t  at  I|m  or  Joint  r*vlaw. 


suparvlaor'a  slgn*tur* 


Tr*tn**'*  aignatura 
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Display  60. 


Benohmark 
Number 


Youth  Competenclea  System  Work  Maturity  SkUJa 
Benchmarks  and  Indicators 


Element 
Attendance 


Benchmark 


Punctuality 


Given  an  eight  week  work  period^  the  participant  who  is  not  in 
school  on  a  full  time  basis  will  have  no  more  thon  three  unexcused 
absences  during  the  final  six  weeks.  Given  a  sixteen  week  work 
periodi  the  participant  will  have  no  more  than  six  unexcused 
absences  during  the  final  twelve  weeks.  The  supervisor^  alone^  will 
document  on  the  final  evaluation  form  the  extent  to  which  the 
participant  has  derived  and  demonstrated  this  benchmark. 

Given  an  eight  week  work  period,  the  participant  who  is  not  in 
school  on  a  full  time  basis  will  not  be  tardy  more  than  five  times. 
Given  a  sixteen  week  work  period,  a  youth  who  is  in  school  on  a  full 
time  basts  will  not  be  tardy  more  than  ten  times.  The  supervisor, 
alone,  will  document  on  the  final  evaluation  form  the  extent  to 
which  the  participant  has  derived  anil  demonstrated  this 
benchmark. 

Given  an  eight  (sixteen)  ;veek  work  period,  the  participant  will 
demonstrate  good  grooming  and  hygiene  and  the  ability  to  dress 
according  to  the  job  to  be  performed,  to  the  supervisor's 
satisfaction,  as  documented  in  final  evaluation  form  completed  by 
the  supervisor. 

Given  oral  instructions  for  a  work  assignment*  the  participant  will 
complete  the  assignment  as  instructed  and  within  the  time  frame 
specified  if  a  time  limit  was  given,  to  the  supervisor's  satisfaction. 

Given  work  assignments,  the  participant  will  accurately  complete 
the  assignments  to  the  supervisor's  satisfaction,  as  documented  in 
final  evaluation  form  completed  by  the  supervisor. 

Given  work  assignments  and  instructions,  the  participant  will 
complete  all  tasks  in  accord  with  the  instructions  provided,  as 
documented  in  final  evaluation  form  completed  by  the  supervisor. 

7  DependLibility  Givei;  work  assignments^  the  participant  will  demonstrate  that 

he/she  can  follow  directions,  complete  work  on  time,  as  specified, 
without  close  supervision,  to  the  supervisor's  satisfaction,  as 
documented  in  final  evaluation  form  completed  by  the  supervisor. 

8  Working         Given   work   assignments   which   require   giving  or  receiving 
Relationships  assistance,  the  participant  will  demonstrate  ability  to  work  with 

co-workers,  to  the  supervisor's  satisfaction,  as  documented  in  final 
evaluation  form  completed  by  the  supervisor. 

9  Personal         Given  an  eight  (sixteen)  week  work  periodt  the  participant  will 
Behavior        demonstrate  acceptable  behaviort  to  the  supervisor's  satisfaction^ 

as  documented  in  a  final  checklist  completed  by  the  supervisor. 

Objective  information  for  attendance  and  punctuality  is  collected.  In  addition,  a  youth  must  be 
rated  "3"  or  better  for  all  nine  categories  on  the  accompanying  form  to  be  certified  as 
competent. 


Grooming/ 
Hygiene 


Following 
Directions 


Quality 
of  Work 

Work 
Quantity 
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SUBGRANTSe 
WORKSITE 


PARTiaPANT 


BALANCE  or  OAKUM  OOlffnY  SCRVIGS  OeUVW 
VOOUC  MATUIUTY  (WOM  eXPCREIKl^  BENCHMARK 

supeRVooR/EVAUi ATOft  ctcciaisr  roR  Asseasma  seeecKUARK  att AB<&£sm 

  PROJECT  


TIME  PERIOD. 
SUPERVISOR 


Poor     AV9r«C0  Excvltont 


ComnMnta 


o      RATING  OP  WORK  MATURITY  SKILLS 
(clrcl*  ratinf  oach  Uctorh 

U  Att«ndanot 

2.  Punctuality 

9.  Groofnlng/Hyflono 

0  ptrtlcipant  drotm  appropriataly  f or  tti«  )ob  (no  thortt,  haltiri>  «tc) 
0  hair  poomod  noatly  and  appropriately 
0  board/mouBtacha  trlmmad  naetly,  U  apptlcabia 
0  damonatrataa  good  Kyilana 

#.     Following  Dlrvctlom 

0  participant  axhlblti  a  pooltlva  attltuda 
0  kutnictlonft  f oUowad  oorractly 
0  aika  quottlonsy  If  nacosaary 
0  tajk  comptatcd  within  ipadf lad  tlntalrama 

3.  Quality  of  Work 
o  completed  work  neat  and  accurate 
o  errors  were  correctedi  o  initructlona  foUowed 

€.     Work  Quantity 

0  all  aulfned  work  completely  o  quantity  of  work  completed  In 
accordance  with  the  Instructions  given 

7.  Dependability 

o  ktstructions  followed 

o  work  completed  In  timely  and  efficient  muwm 
o  initiative  demonstrated  in  oompletli^  a  tadc 
o  If  minimal  Instructkm  were  given*  participant  used  good  KM%sm«nt 

in  completing  the  task 
o  work  assignments  completed  without  constant  supervision 

I.     Working  Relatlonshlpa 

0  gives  help  to  oo-worktr>  if  requested 
0  readily  aiks  for  help  from  co-workers 
0  shows  a  positive  attitude  when  woridng  with  co-wodoBrs 

9.     Personal  Behavior 
0  cooperative 

0  frldndly 

0  readily  accepts  work 
0  willing  to  listen  to  new  kkas 

COMPLETE  THIS  SECTION  FOR  FINAL  EVALUATK>N  ONLYi 
ATTENDANCE 

a«     Circle  die  number  of  days  participant  was  absent  without  excuse 

from  WMk  during  the  final  six  weeks  of  the  program. 
PUNCTUALITY 

a«     Was  youth  tardy  more  than  five  times  during  the  eight  week 
work  period? 

To  be  certified  competent,  a  youth  must  be  rated  "3"  or  better  for  all  9  categories. 

Performance  appraisals  are  used  by  moat  employers  in  order  to  communicate  performance  expectetions  to  all  employees  and  to  review  past 
work  performance.  All  Balance  of  Oakland  Coun^  SDA  limited  work  experience  ervollees  are  formally  evaluated  at  least  once  during  the 
course  of  their  participation.  These  reviews  are  scheduled  in  order  to  auist  in  continuing  communication  between  the  participant  and  the 
supervisor  regarding  work  performance  and  other  areas  of  concern  to  both  the  supervisor  and  employee.  It  Is  also  competed  to  determine 
the  extent  to  which  the  participant  developed  and  demonstrated  work  maturity  skill  competence.  (The  Balance  of  Oakland  County  SDA*s 
Youth  Competency  System  was  explained  to  you  during  your  orlenUtlon  to  the  limited  work  experience  program  J 

This  evaluation  should  be  discussed  with  you  by  your  supervisor  and  you  should  have  an  opportunity  to  ask  questions  regarding  d>e  ratings, 
as  well  as  discuss  ways  to  accomplish  any  performance  Improvements,  if  needed.  Other  areas  of  concern  you  might  have  should  be 
discussed  at  this  time  also. 

Following  the  dlscuulon,  If  you  should  be  dissatisfied  or  disagree  with  the  evaluation  and  wish  to  have  your  disagreements  recorded,  you 
may  do  so.  Please  use  the  reverse  side  cf  this  form  on  whkh  to  relate  your  comments.  A  copy  of  this  evaluation,  and  your  comments,  if 
any,  will  be  placed  in  your  personnel  file. 

ThU  evaluation  has  been  discussed  with  me  and  I  am  keeping  my  copy  of  this  form. 


0      12      9      4      or  more 

YES  NO 


Participant's  Signature: 
Supervisor's  Signature: 
Counselor's  Signature: 


Date: 


F.T5#9 
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Displsy  61.  SOUTHERN  NEVADA  EMPLOYMEMT  &  TRAINING  PROGRAM 

MONTHLY  PERFORMANCE  EVALUATION 

Participant:^  Social  Security  #: 

Supervisor:   Worksite:  


SNE7P  Counselor:   Rating  PeriodFROM:  TO: 


*  COMPETENCY  RATING  SCALE 


100% 

80% 

70% 

60% 

time 

time 

time 

All  of  tije 

ftost  of  the 

Some  of  the 

None  of  the 

1. 

Completes  given  tasks  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  supervisor 

2, 

Completes  assigned  tasks  within  reasonable 
time 

3. 

Follows  supervisor's  directions 

4. 

Dresses  appropriately  for  the  job 

5. 

Demonstrates  initiative  in  carrying  out 
work  assignments 

6. 

Works  with  coworkers  in  a  compatible  manner 

7. 

Interacts  with  supervisor  in  an  appropriate 
manner 

8. 

Organizes  and  prioritizes  the  tasks  involved 
in  work  assignments 

9. 

Participant  has  had  no  unexcused  absences 
(True=100%,  one=80%,  two=70%,  three  or  mores^60%) 

10. 

Participant  has  not  been  more  than  5  minutes 
late  (true=100%,  one=80%,  two-70%,  three  or  more= 
60%) 

The  participant  demonstrates  an  acceptable  level  of  performance  of 
at  the  tasks  listed  in  his/her  training  outline  at  this  time. 
Yes  No  Does  not  apply 


I  certify  that  the  above  information  is  accurate  and  represents  my  best 
judgement  of  the  participant's  performance. 

Supervisor's  Signature 

This  report  has  been  discussed  with  me: 

Participant's  Signature  Date 
*(80%  is  required  for  the  attainment  of  each  corpetency) 
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WORK  MATURITY  PERFORMANCE  COMPETENCIES 


COMPETENCY  ITEMS 


DEFINITION 


1.  Completes  given  tasks  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  supervisor 

2.  Completes  assigned  tasks  within 
a  reasonable  time. 

3 •     Follows  supervisor' 3  directions. 


4.  Dresses  appropriately  for  the 
job. 

5,  Demonstrates  initiative  in 
carrying  out  work  assignments. 


6.  Works  with  co-workers  in  a 
compatible  manner, 

7.  Interacts  with  supervisor  in 
an  appropriate  manner. 


Organizes  and  prioritizes  the 
tasks  involved  in  work 
assignments . 


9.     Participant  has  had  no 

unexcused  absences.  (true=100%, 
one=80%,   two=70%,  three  or 
more=60%) . 

10.     Participant  has  not  been  more 

than  5  minutes  late.  (True=100%, 
one=80%,   two=70%,  three  or 
more=60% ) . 


The  quality  of  work  meets  or 
exceeds  the  proscribed  standards. 

Completes  work  activity  in  time 
allowed. 

Adheres  to  verbal  and  written 
instruction . 

Demonstrates  good  grooming , 
hygiene  and  safety  skills. 


Acts  on  own  to  complete  tasks. 
May  ask  for  further  assignments. 

Shows  social  skills  in  asking  for 
help  or  giving  help  to  co-workers. 

Reacts  well  to  having  work  judged, 
criticized  or  directed  by  others. 
Displays  cooperation  to  help 
achieve  worksite  goals. 

Demonstrates  abi-ity  to  efficiently 
make  use  of  materials,  supplies, 
tools,  and  knowledge  of  procedures 
in  order  to  complete  task. 

Within  a  four-week  ^^eriod,  the 
participant  has  had  no  unexcused 
absences . 


Within  a  four-week  period,  the 
participant  has  not  been  more 
than  five  minutes  late. 
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Display  52.  ASSESSMENT  OF  WORK  MATURITY  COMPETENCY 

For  Participants  Enrolled  In  JST  Only 


Participant  Contractor 
Instructor  Program 


INSTRUCTIONS:  The  youth's  JST  Instructor  Ic  to  comnlete  this  form.  Place  a 
chsck  (vO  In  the  ap|>roprlate  box* 

Please  complete  the  "^Program  Entry"*  section  of  this  form  during  the  first  day 
the  youth  Is  In  training* 

Please  complete  the  ^'Program  Exit"  section  the  last  day  the  youth  is  In 
training* 


RATING  CRITERIA 

Rating 

Program  Entry 

Piirogra^i  Exit 

Satis- 
factory 

NeedK  Im-* 
provement 

Sstls- 

factory 

Needs  Is-* 
provement 

Attendance 

Punctuality 

^pearance 

M>lllty  to  get  along  with  co--workers 

)efflonstrates  Initiative 

! 

Completes  tasks  on  time 

Quality  of  tas!:s  performed 

PROGRAM  ENTRY  COMPETENCY  ASSESSMENT  PROGRAM  EXIT  COMPETENCY  ASSESSMENT 


Has  work  maturity  coopetency:  Attained  vork  maturity  coopetency: 

Yes   m   Yes   Ho   N/A  

Date  Assessed    Date  Assessed  


STANDARD:    Participant  must  receive  "Satiofc^ctory"  on  each  of  the  7  criteria  to 
attain  work  maturity  competency. 


6-15-S4 
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Display  63. 


How  to  Measure  Stu  ^entS^tformatice 

PetformanceTeBt  Answer  Key       Pcrformanca  checklist 


The  checklists  for  the  performance  tests 
are  listed  below.  Each  checklist  Is 
identical  to  the  one  In  the  student  booklet 
and  contains  the  requirements  for 
achievement  of  the  objective  as  taught. In 
the  unit.  Every  item  on  the  checklist  must 
be  correct  for  the  student  to  pass  the  per- 
formance test  on  ;hat  objective. 

If  you  require  the  student  to  meet  addi^ 
tional  or  more  difficult  criteria,  further  in- 
struction should  be  provided.  For  ex- 
ample, a  shop  instructor  who  requires  stu- 
dents to  follow  a  specific  set  of  safety 
rules  while  working  should  Inform  stu- 
dents of  these  rules  before  administering 
the  performance  test. 


•  Answered  with  the  business  name  of 
the  firm.  (Make  up  an  office  name.) 

•  Answered   clearly,   politely,  and 
pleasantly 

•  Wrote  down  the  name  of  the  person 
the  message  is  for 

•  Wrote  down  the  date  and  time 

•  Wrote  down  the  caller's  name 

•  Wrote  down  the  name  of  the  caller's 
business  office 

•  Wrote  down  the  phone  number  of  the 
caller 

•  Wrote  down  the  message 

•  Wrote  down  your  name 


A  single  performance  test  has  heen  in- 
cluded in  the  student  booklet  that  com- 
bines Objectives  3,  9, 11, 12, 13,  and  14.  A 
simple  task,  making  a  scratch  pad,  has 
been  used.  For  your  class,  however,  it 
may  be  more  ap;:»ropriatd  to  substitute 
one  or  more  tasks  rv'jiated  to  your  subject 
area.  If  you  prefer  to  select  your  own 
task(s^  for  testing  these  objectives,  use 
the  general  form  of  the  performance  ob- 
jectives beginning  on  page  34  instead  of 
this  answer  key. 


Objective  7 


Oiven  a  blank  form  for  recording  tele- 
phone messages,  the  student  will  partici- 
pate in  a  simulated  telephone  conversa- 
tion with  the  instructor  or  a  feMow  stu- 
dent. The  student  must  correctly  record 
the  message  on  the  form. 
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Below  are  scripts  for  the  Instructor's  part. 
Each  script  provides  the  Information  the 
student  should  record  from  the  conversa- 
tion. The  student,  however,  may  ask  ques- 
tions for  further  Information  or 
clarification.  Three  scripts  are  provided  so 
that  a  different  script  can  be  used  for 
each  try  on  the  performance  test,  should  a 
student  need  more  than  one  attempt.  An- 
sv/ers  (correctly  completed  message 
fonns)  Immediately  follow  the  scripts. 

Script  1 

Hello,  this  Is  Mr.  Green  of  Sam's 
Sweet  Shop.  I  would  like  to  speak  to 
Mr.  Jones. 

Please  ask  him  to  call  me  at  622-  3333. 
Thank  you.  Good-bye. 
Script  2 

Hello,  this  Is  Tom  Brown  of  Paul's 
Fish  Store.  May  I  speak  to  Carl 
Rogers? 

Yes.  Please  ask  him  to  call  rriy  fore- 
man, James  Rush,  at  218-1818  this 
afternoon. 

Thank  you.  Good-bye. 
Script  3 

Hello.  This  is  Dr.  Web.  Is  Dr.  Hart  in? 

J  will  be  at  the  City  Hospital  until  5 
o'clock.  Please  have  her  call  before 
then. 

I  may  be  reached  at  222-2227. 
Thank  you.  Qood-bye. 


SAIMPLE  MESSAQE  FORIVIS 


WHILE  VOU  WERE  OUT 
ua.  AiBF//  

Phone  6>Aa'3S3M  

Vbcc^  e^LL    M/M  AT  TMtr  


WHILE  VDU  WERE  our 

ri  final's  F/sf/  smAe  

Phone  

fi^e-MA^.  rAMts  ^u&M  AT  rntr 


Th  Afi.  MAMT  

WHILE  MX)  WERE  OLTT 

M  W£B  

W  g/rV  HOSPITAL  

Phoned  

 TOP  AY  
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Objectives  3, 9, 11, 12, 13,  and  14 

Given  the  task  of  making  a  scratch  pad, 
the  student  will  begin  and  complete  the 
task  on  time,  follow  oral  instructions,  fol- 
low written  instructions,  complete  the 
task  without  wasting  materials  or  violat* 
ing  stated  safety  rules,  and  clean  and  re- 
turn materials  upon  completion  of  tiifi 
task.  The  elf:::ments  in  the  performance 
checklist  below  are  grouped  by  objective. 
!^vdry  eleiKient  for  an  objective  title  must 
be  checked  before  a  student  passes  that 
objective. 

Oral  Instructions 

The  performance  test  for  Objectives  3,  9, 
11,  12,  13,  and  14  requires  students  to 
read  and  follow  the  written  instructions 
contained  in  the  student  unit  and  to  re- 
quest oral  instructions  from  th^.  r  in- 
structor. 

Each  pad  should  contain  20  pages.  Indi- 
vidually assign  each  student  a  page  num- 
ber on  which  to  write  his/her.  full  name 
upon  compietion  of  the  scratch  pad.  This 
ensures  that  a  student  won't  be  able  to 
get  the  oral  instructions  by  asking  a  fel- 
low student  what  to  do. 

If  you  have  more  than  20  students  in  your 
class,  you  may  give  the  ^ama  nuraber  to 
more  than  one  student.  Keep  a  record  of 
the  number  assigned  to  each  student  on 
the  help  sheet  on  page  33.  Refer  to  this 
sheet  whon  a  student  approaches  you  for 
oral  instructions,  and  for  grading  his/her 
final  performance.  Did  s(he)  follow  your 
instructions? 


Performance  Checklist 

Started  and  Finished  on  Time  (Objec< 
tive3) 

•  started  within  one  minute  after  in< 
structions 

•  finished  within  six  minutes  from  time 
started 

Followed  Written  Instructions  (Objec- 
tive 13) 

•  all  sheets  stacked  facing  upward 

•  ruler  and  pencil  used 

•  lines  divide  sheet  into  four  4V4- 
by-5V^-inch  sections 

•  lines  drawn  from  iop  to  bottom 

•  linos  drawn  from  left  to  right 

•  paper  cut  into  four  4V4-by-5VSd-ii «  ^ 
stacks 

•  staples  correctly  placed 

Followed  Safety  Rules  (Objective  9) 

•  scissors  carried  correctly 

®  blades  together  when  left  on  desk 

•  scissors  not  used  for  anything  other 
than  cutting  paper 

No  Materials  Wasted  (Objective  11) 

•  no  extra  paper  needed 

•  no  extra  staples  needed 

Followed  Oral  Instructions  (Objective  14) 

•  first  and  last  name  on  correct  page 

Retrrned  Materials  and  Cleaned  Work 
Area  (Objective  12) 

•  returned  all  materials  (pencil,  ruler, 
scissors)  to  correct  place 
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Help  Sheet  for  Performance  Test  for 
Objectives  3, 9, 11, 12, 13,  nnd  14 


Student  Name  Page  Number  Time  Started    Time  Finished 
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Petfovmance  Ohiectivem 


Objective  3 


The  complete  form  of  each  performance 
objective  is  given  below.  If  your  class  Is 
using  the  combir^ed  performance  test 
(mal<ing  a  scratch  pad)  included  in  the  stu- 
dent booklet,  you  will  not  need  to  use  this 
form  of  the  objectives.  Instead,  use  the 
Performance  Test  Answer  Key  beginning 
on  page  30. 

If  you  feel  It  is  more  appropriate  to  substi- 
tute one  or  more  tasks  related  to  your  sub- 
ject area  for  the  performance  test  in  tiie 
booklet,  you  will  use  this  form  of  the  per- 
formance objectives.  You  are  encouraged 
to  test  as  many  objectives  as  possible  in 
one  task,  to  emphasize  for  students  the 
need  to  integrate  these  work  habits.  You 
will  notice  that  many  of  the  objectives  are 
complementary  and  can  easily  be  used  to 
evaluate  tha  same  activity  (for  example, 
Objectives  11  and  12). 

The  complete  form  of  the  performance  ob- 
jectives and  evaluation  criteria  presented 
here  should  be  helpful  in  selecting  a  suit- 
able task  for  your  students*  and  in  devel- 
oping your  own  checklists  for  satisfactory 
performance  of  that  task. 


Given  an  afislgnment  of  which  s(he)  is 
capable,  the  student  will  begin  work 
promptly  and  conr;plete  the  assignment  in 
the  time  specified  by  the  instructor. 

*  Begins  working  on  the  task  within 
one  minute  following  the  completion 
of  instructions  and  supply  of 
materials 

*  Completes  the  task  within  the  allot- 
ted time  period  while  maintaining  an 
acceptable  level  of  quality 

Objective  7 

Given  a  blank  form  for  recording 
telephone  messages,  the  student  will 
participate  in  a  simulated  telephone  con- 
versation with  the  instructor  or  a  fellow 
student.  The  student  must  correctly 
record  the  message  on  the  form. 

*  Answered  with  the  business  namc^  of 
the  firm.  (Make  up  an  office  name.) 

*  Answered  clearly,  politely,  and 
pleasantly 

*  Wrote  down  the  name  of  the  person 
the  message  is  for 

*  Wrote  down  the  date  and  time 

*  Wrote  down  the  caller's  name 

*  Wrote  down  the  name  of  the  caller's 
business  office 

*  Wrote  down  the  phdne  number  of  the 
caller 

*  Wrote  down  the  message 

*  Wrote  down  your  name 
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Objectivt  12 


Qiven  a  list  of  safety  rules  generated  by 
tho  class  or  chosen  by  the  instructor,  the 
student  will  perform  a  task  selected  by 
the  instructor  without  violating  any  of  the 
stated  safety  rules 

Objective  11 

Given  an  assignment  to  complete  a  class- 
room task  which  requires  the  use  of  mate* 
rials,  the  student  will  complete  the  task 
without  wasting  materials. 

^  Does  not  waste  materials  by  poor 
planning  which  requires  starting 
over 

•  Does  not  waste  materials  by  care- 
lessly damaging  them 

•  Does  not  waste  materials  by  failing  to 
use  tools  properly 

•  Does  not  waste  materials  by  failing  to 
store  them  properly 


Given  an  assignment  to  complete  a  class- 
room task  which  requires  the  use  of  tools 
and  materials,  the  student  will  clean  and 
properly  return  ail  tools  and  materials  and 
clean  the  work  area  upon  completion  of 
the  task. 

•  Tools  are  cleaned  (If  necessary). 

•  Tools  are  returned  to  their  proper 
storage  area. 

•  Materials  are  returned  to  their  proper 
storage  area. 

•  Scraps  and  trash  are  cleaned  up  and 
properly  disposed  of. 

•  The  work  area  is  as  clean  and  neat 
following  the  completion  of  the  task 
as  it  was  before  the  task  was 
initiated. 

Objective  13 

Given  a  set  of  written  Instructions  for  a 
classroom  task  selected  by  the  Instructor, 
the  student  will  perform  the  task  as  In- 
structed. 

Objective  14 

Given  a  set  of  oral  instructions  for  a  class- 
room task  selected  by  the  instructor,  the 
student  will  perform  the  task  as  In- 
structed. 
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Unit  Teat  Answer  Key 
and  Ohjectlvem 

The  full  statement  of  each  knowledge 
objective  Is  listed  below.  The  objective 
describes  the  test  question  asked  of  the 
student,  the  correct  answers,  and  ihe 
standard  required  for  passing  the  objec- 
tive. Since  the  objective  Includes  the  cor- 
rect answers,  the  objectives  also  serve  as 
the  answer  key.  Both  forms  of  the  unit 
test  use  the  same  answer  key. 

This  is  an  example  of  how  a  knowledge 
objective  Is  used  to  score  a  unit  test  Item. 

EXAMPLE  OF SCOr:iNG  (Objectives) 

When  presented  with  a  situation  in  which 
an  employee  makes  a  mistake  on  the  Job 
and  when  asked  to  state  three  actions 
that  the  employee  should  take,  the  stu- 
dent's response  must  Include  at  least  two 
of  the  following: 

•  report  the  mistake  to  the  supervisor 

•  correct  the  mistake  ^^^^^ 

•  avoid  making  the  same  mistake  again 
by  taking  some  positive  action. 

If  the  student's  response  includes  two 
from  this  list  (the  standard  set  in  this  par- 
ticular objective)  his/her  answer  is 
counted  as  correct,  and  s(he)  gets  one 
point  for  this  question.  If  the  student's  re- 
sponse includes  fewer  than  two  from  this 
list,  his/her  answer  is  incorrect,  and  s(he) 
gets  zero  points  for  this  question. 

What  should  be  done  if  the  student  gives 
an  answer  that  sounds  reasonable,  but  is 
not  on  the  approved  list?  In  that  case,  de- 
cide whether  that  response  should  be 
added  to  the  list  of  acceptable  answers 
for  your  class.  If  so,  all  students'  re- 
sponses should  be  graded  on  the  basis  of 
the  amended  list. 


The  order  of  the  test  questions  on  the  unit 
test  is  scrambled,  but  each  fs  labeled  with 
Its  objective  number  to  make  It  easy  to 
find  the  correct  answer  In  this  answer  key. 

If  you  change  the  Instruction  In  a  way  that 
changes  these  correct  answers,  you 
should  also  change  the  answer  key  before 
scoring  the  tests.  If  you  omit  any  objec- 
tive from  the  instruction,  be  sure  to  delete 
the  questions  for  that  objective  from  the 
unit  test. 


7710  R^SPOJ^£  MUST MQLUDti,  ^ 
TUrOJ^JiOAi  THTSLlfT,  ALTHOUGH 

WORDS. 


You  should  set  the  passing  score  for  your 
students  before  administering  the  test.  In 
field  testing  of  all  Employability  Skills  ma- 
terials, the  passing  score  on  the  unit  test 
was  set  at  80  percent.  For  this  unit,  stu- 
dents had  to  answer  seven  out  of  eight 
questions  correctly  to  receive  a  passing 
score  of  at  least  80  percent.  Each  ques- 
tion was  scored  correct  if  the  answer  met 
the  standard,  and  incorrect  if  it  did  not;  no 
partial  credit  was  given. 
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Objective  1 


Objective  5 


When  presented  with  a  situation  In  which 
an  employee  Is  absent  from  work  without 
an  excuse,  and  asked  to  list  at  least  four 
likely  consequences  to  the  employee,  the 
student  must  list  at  least  three  of  the 
following: 

•  be  warned  (or  reprimanded)  by  the 
supervisor 

•  be  resented  by  co-workers 

^  receive  a  low  employee  rating 

•  miss  a  promotion  or  raise 

•  have  pay  docked 

•  get  fired. 

Objective  2 

When  asked  the  appropriate  course  of 
action  to  follow  when  s(he)  will  be  absent 
from  work  or  late,  the  student's  response 
will  Include  both  of  the  following: 

•  call  his/her  employer  at  once 

•  give  a  good  reason  (explain)  why  s(he) 
will  be  late  or  absent. 

Objective  4 

The  student  will  be  given  a  description  of 
a  problem  situation  In  which  an  employee 
arrives  for  his/her  first  day  of  work  without 
knowing  how  to  perform  the  job.  When 
asked  to  state  in  writing  the  most  appro- 
priate course  of  action  to  follow  In  order 
to  learn  the  job,  the  student  must  indicate 
that  the  employee  should  request  instruc* 
tlon  from  either  an  experienced  co- 
worker, the  supervisor,  the  employer,  or 
an  individual  designated  by  the  employer. 


Whan  presented  with  a  situation  In  which 
an  employee  makes  a  mistake  on  the  job, 
and  asked  to  state  three  actions  that  the 
employee  should  take,  the  studertt's  re- 
sponse must  Include  at  least  two  of  the 
following: 

•  report  the  mistake  to  the  supervisor 

•  correct  the  mistake 

•  avoid  making  the  same  mistake  again 
by  taking  some  positive  action. 
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Objective  6 

When  given  a  situation  in  which  an  em- 
ployee steals  goods  from  work,  and  asked 
to  list  four  likely  consequences  of  being 
caught,  the  student's  list  must  include  at 
least  three  of  the  following: 

^  be  arrested,  jailed,  or  fined 
^  get  a  police  record 

•  get  fired 

®  have  trouble  getting  another  job  or 

getting  into  college 
^  bo  unable  to  get  unemployment 

compensation 
^  be  given  a  second  chance 
^  have  to  pay  for  the  stolen  goods 

•  lose  the  Uv^t  of  employer, 
supervisor,  audi  co-workers 

^  get  a  bad  reputation,  with  a  record  of 
the  theft  put  in  the  company  file 

•  get  a  poor  employee  rating 
^  miss  a  raise  or  promotion. 

Objectives 

The  student  is  presented  with  a  situation 
depicting  an  employee  discovering  a  safe- 
ty  hazard  on  the  job.  When  asked  to  state 
three  courses  of  action  the  employee  may 
take  to  correct  me  unsafe  condition,  the 
student  will  list  at  least  two  of  the 
following: 

^  correct  the  situation 

•  warn  others 

^  tell  the  supervisor 
e  tell  those  who  caused  the  vioHation 
^  get  in  touch  with  the  safety  officer  or 
repair  staff 

•  check  back  to  see  that  the  condition 
has  been  corrected. 


Objective  10 

When  presented  with  a  situation  depict- 
ing an  employee  who  has  discovered  a 
new  way  of  performing  his/her  job,  and 
asked  to  indicate  in  writing  the  correct 
course  of  action  to  follow,  the  student 
must  state  that  the  employee  will  de- 
scribe the  new  method  to  the  supervisor 
or  put  it  in  the  suggestion  box,  rather  than 
simply  adopting  it  without  the  approval  cf 
the  organization. 

Objective  IS 

Given  a  list  of  sixteen  products  from 
which  to  choose,  the  student  will  write 
out  a  menu  of  three  balanced  meals.  Each 
meal  will  include  at  least  one  item  from 
each  of  the  four  basic  food  groups: 

•  meats  (fish,  chicken,  hamburger, 
ham,  eggs) 

•  grains  (muffins,  rice,  rolls,  toast, 
bread) 

•  fruits  and  vegetables  (oranges, 
potatoes,  apple  juice,  greens,  peas, 
lettuce,  carrots). 

•  dairy  products  (cheese,  milk,  ice 
cream,  buttermilk,  cottage  cheese). 


VnH  Teat:  Fotmn  A 

(EmploDobilitv  Skills:  Good  Work!) 


Name 
Date 


Fill  in  the  blanks. 

^.(Obiective  4)  Barbara  arrives  for  her  first  day  of  woric  at  the  fish  market.  Her  boss  in- 
troduces her  to  the  other  worlcers,  wishes  her  the  best  of  iucic,  and  then  ieaves. 
Barbara  has  had  no  training  and  isn't  sure  exactiy  how  to  do  her  job.  What  shouid 
she  do? 


2.  (Objective  8)  At  the  lumberyard  where  he  worlcs,  Mei  notices  that  the  safety  guard  on 
one  of  the  power  saws  is  coming  ioose.  What  are  three  things  that  he  might  do  about 
this  safety  hazard? 

1   

2  

3  

3.  (0biective  1)  Kevin  doesn't  iilce  his  job  at  Wimpy's  Hamburger  Haven.  He'd  much 
rather  piay  pooi.  Last  weeic  he  sicipped  work  twice,  and  today  he  showed  up  an  hour 
late.  What  are  four  things  that  might  happen  to  Kevin  for  being  absent? 

1   

2  

3   

4  :  

4.  (Objective  5)  Georgette  sells  paint  at  Harvey's  Home  and  Garden  Shop.  Yesterday 
she  incorrectly  mixed  two  gallons  of  red  paint.  Today  the  customer  comes  back  and 
complains  that  the  paint  is  bright  blue!  What  are  three  things  that  Georgette  should 
do? 

1  

2  . 
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5.  (Objective  15)  From  the  following  list  of  foods,  plan  three  balanced  meals:  rice,  peas, 
potatoes,  chicken,  hamburger,  cheese,  ice  cream,  milk,  ham,  lettuce,  bread,  rolls, 
carrots,  fish,  buttermilk,  and  muffins.  Use  each  food  only  once.  (You  may  find  it  help- 
ful to  write  in  the  names  of  the  four  main  food  groups.) 


FOOD 
GROUPS 

MEAL1 

MEAL  2 

MEALS 

6.(0biective  10)  Suzanne  is  the  head  file  clerl<  at  Libra  Publishing  House.  While  work- 
ing late  last  week,  she  discovered  a  new  way  to  arrange  the  files.  It  isn't  the  method 
that  the  conrspany  uses,  but  she  thinks  it  will  save  a  lot  of  time.  Suzanne  would  like  to 
use  the  new  filing  system.  What  should  she  do  about  this? 


7.  (Obj'ectivB  2)  What  are  two  things  you  should  do  if  you  will  be  absent  from  work  or 
late? 

1   

2  

8.  (Objective  6)  Mark  works  in  a  clothing  store.  From  time  to  time  he  takes  home 
clothes  without  paying  for  them.  What  are  four  things  that  could  happen  to  him  if  he 
is  caught  stealing? 

1  

2  ,  

3  

4  
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C.  Related  Activities  and  Components  —  Service  delivery  areas  should  beware  of  "after 
the  fact  terminations"  which  iiuddenly  pop  up  when  intended  labor  market  oriented  place- 
ments go  "haywire."  If  competencies  were  not  assessed,  planned  for,  and  taught,  then  the 
evaluation  and  resulting  positive  termination  should  not  be  allowed.  With  no  antecedent 
level  of  needj  there  can  be  no  determination  of  gain. 

The  "Competency  Plan"  used  by  the  Central  Ohio  Rural  Consortium  is  a  management  tool 
designed  to  assist  both  the  staff  person  and  the  participant  in  planning  services  that  are 
needed  to  enable  the  youth  to  attain  competencies  in  identified  areas  of  deficiency.  The 
plan  also  documents  an  enroUee's  learning  deficits  at  the  time  of  entry  into  the  program 
and  the  achievement  of  competencies  while  in  the  program.  This  SDA's  policy  states  that 
"an  'Attained  PIC  Recognized  Competency'  termination  can  only  be  taken  if  the  youth 
attained  the  competencies  while  in  the  program."  A  Competency  Plan  must  be 
constructed  for  all  II-A  participants  who  are  age  21  or  under.  The  Competency  Plan  — 
with  instructions  —  is  presented  in  Display  64.  (See  Display  64.) 

Many  programs  find  that  agreements  in  addition  to  the  EDP  foster  better 
teaching/learning  in  particular  activities.  They  clarify  mutual  expectations  and 
responsibilities,  delineate  benefits  and  rewards,  and  fipecify  disciplinary  provisions  and 
sanctions  for  their  violation. 

The  "Job  Plan  and  Contract'^  -r,  oart  of  the  curriculum  entitled.  Pre-employment  Skills 
Training  for  the  Learning  DisfcL  j^ed;  A  Job  Club  Manual,  published  by  the  Nevada  State 
Department  of  Human  Resources.  In  addition  to  the  purposes  mentioned  above,  it  is  used 
to  remind  participants  that  contracts  are  critical  to  the  very  nature  of  the  world  of  work. 
An  individual  must  follow  through  and  finish  what  he/she  has  agreed  to  complete,  or 
he/she  may  be  fired.  Adherence  to  the  content  of  the  agreement  indicates  the  learner's 
level  of  commitment  to  gaining  employment.  This  format  appears  in  Display  65.  (See 
Display  65.) 
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Display  64. 

Competency  Plan 
Page  I;  Background/Personal  Afsessment 

The  information  contained  on  this  page  can  be  obtained  frop-  the  participant's  JTP-Ohio  application 
and  through  an  initial  interview  with  the  participent.  Items  i^sted  ai  e  self-explanatory. 

.  Page  II 

A.  Pre-Employment/Work  Maturity 

1.  Skill  Area:  The  skill  areas  in  which  Pre-Employment/Work  Maturity  competencies  have 
been  developed  are  listed. 

2.  Assessment  Tool:  The  name  of  the  test  or  the  type  of  assessment  used  should  be  entered 
here. 

3.  Pre-Test  Score/Post-Test  Score/Dates:  Enter  the  pre-  and  post-test  scores  and  the  dates 
on  which  they  were  administered.  Post-tests  do  not  have  to  be  administered  unL^s  a 
deficiency  was  identified. 

B.  Barriers  to  Employment/Special  Needs 

Based  on  information  gethered  through  observation,  data  supplied  by  other  agencies/schools, 
and  through  observation;  check  a!i  areas  that  apply.  The  level  (see  level  definitions)  should  be 
indicated  in  the  space  under  com/nents. 

C.  Academic  Test  Scores 

1.  Skill  Area:  Skill  areas  are  identified.  If  other  areas  are  listed,  indicate  skill  under  other. 

2.  Assessment  Tool:  Enter  the  name  of  the  test  administered  for  the  skill  area. 

3.  Pre-Test  Score/Oate:  Enter  the  pre-test  score  and  the  date  the  test  was  administered. 

Posts-Test  Score/Date:  Enter  the  results  for  any  post-tests  that  were  administered. 
NOTE:  Post-tests  should  be  administered  for  educational  areas  that  were  noted  as 
deficient  and  for  which  services  have  been  provided. 

D.  GEO  Tests 

This  section  can  be  used  for  persons  working  on  their  GEO. 

Page  III:  Competency  Plan 

A.  Area  in  Need  of  Improvement 

Enter  the  type  of  improvement  (deficiency)  needed.  The  area  listed  should  be  backed  up  by 
assessment  results. 

B.  Plan  of  Action 

Describe  what  steps  will  be  taken  to  address  the  areas  of  deficiency.  The  Plan  of  Action 
should  include  activities  and  services  to  be  provided. 

C.  rollow-Up  Date 

Indicate  the  date  when  follow-up  on  the  "Plan  of  Action"  will  be  made. 

.0.    Certification  and  Agreement 

Have  the  participant  sign  the  initial  plan.  The  person  constructing  the  plan  should  also  sign 
and  date  the  form.  One  (1)  copy  should  be  given  to  the  participant  and  the  other  copy 
maintained  in  the  participant's  file.  Updates/m(klifications  to  the  plan  can  be  xerox  copies. 

Documenting  Levels  or  Needs  on  Competency  Plan 

During  initial  assessment  into  the  youth  program,  each  youth  should  be  classified  as  a  Level  I,  II,  or 

in. 

The  criteria  used  for  this  classification  should  be  noted  on  the  youth's  Competency  Plan.  This 
information  can  be  entered  on  the  first  page  of  the  plan  and  in  the  section  for  barriers  on  the 
second  page  of  the  plan.  The  level  determined  should  be  written  in  the  space  provided  for 
comments  in  the  barrier  section. 

Determination  of  Levels  must  be  done  prior  to  provision  of  services. 
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Displa^y  64. 


(XMPEEHCT  PLftW 


The  Inforroatim  contained  cm  this  page  can  be  obcalr^ed  fxx>m  the 
participant's  JlP-Ohio  application  and  throu^  an  initial  Intervleiw  with 
the  participant.    Items  listed  are  self-explanatory. 


If  am  n 

A.  Pre-EmploymentAfork  Maturity 

1*    Skill  Area:   The  skill  areas  in  Whidi  Pre-BmployinentA/otk 
Maturity  ccc^tencles  have  been  developed  are  listed. 

2.  Assessrdnt  Ttyol:    The  name  of  the  teet  or  the  type  of  assessment 
used  should  be  entered  here. 

3.  Pre-Test  Score/lPost-Test  Score/Dates:   Enter  the  pre-  and 
post- test  scores  and  the  dates  on  \Mch  they  were  admixils tared. 
Post-^tests  do  not  have  to  be  administered  xmless  a  deficiency  was 
identified. 

B.  Barriers  to  Eaqployment/Special  Needs 

Based  on  Informafclbn  gathered  through  observation,  data  supplied  by 
other  agpncies/schools,  and  throu^  observation;  dieck  all  areas  that 
apply.   The  level  (see  level  definitions)  s!K>uld  be  indicated  in  the 
space  under  conKoents. 

C.  Acadanic  Test  Scores 

1.  Skill  Area:    Skill  areas  are  identified.    If  other  areas  are 
listed,  indicate  skill  \3nder  other. 

2.  Assessment  Tool:    Enter  the  name  of  the  test  administered  for  the 
skill  area. 

3.  Pre-Test  Score/Date:    Enter  the  pre-test  score  and  the  date  the 
test  was  administered. 

4.  Post-Test  Score/l)ate:    Enter  the  results  for  any  post-testa  that 
were  administered.   NOTE:    Post-tests  should  be  administered  for 
educational  areas  that  were  noted  as  deficient  arrf  for  which 
services  have  been  provided. 

D.  GED  Tests 

This  section  can  be  used  for  persons  working  on  their  GED. 
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Pa^  III;    Competeocy  Plan 


A.  Area  in  Need  of  Improvement 

Enter  the  type  of  improvement  (dcificiency)  needed.  The  area  listed 
should  be  backed  vtp  by  assessment  results. 

B.  Plan  of  Action 

Describe  what  steps  will  be  taken  to  address  the  areas  of 
deficiency.    The  Plan  of  Action  should  include  activities  and 
services  to  be  provided. 

C.  Follow-Up  Date 

Indicate  the  date  when  follow-i?)  on  the  "Plan  of  Action"  will  be 
made. 

D.  Certification  and  Agreeramt 

Have  the  participant  sigi»  the  initi/^il  plan.    The  person  constructing 
the  plan  should  also  sign  and  date  the  forme   One  (1)  copy  should  be 
given  to  the  partici4>ant  and  the  other  copy  maintained  in  the 
participant's  file,   updates /modifications  to  the  plan  can  be  xerox 
copies. 


DOCOIffNnNG  IggHS  OR  aEEPS  ON  aifPEIENC7  HAN 


During  initial  assessment  into  the  youtl:i  program,  each  youth  should  be 
classified  as  a  Level  I,  11^  or  III. 

The  criteria  used  for  this  classification  shoiiLd  be  noted  on  the  youth's 
Competency  Plan.    This  information  can  be  en^:ered  on  the  first  page  of  the 
plan  and  ir.  the  section  for  barriers  on  the  second  page  of  the  plan.  The 
level  determined  should  be  written  in  the  sparse  pirovided  for  comments  in  the 
barrier  section. 

Determination  of  Levels  must  be  done  prior  to  provision  of  services. 
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OOMPECENCY  PLAN 


Narae; 


BACFnOJNDA^KJONAL  ASSESa^NT  In-SchooX    Drofxrut  OGY 

Curtviit  grade /laat  grade  completed  School 


Date  of  wlthdrawal/canpletion  Age  at  wlthdrawal/conpletloo 

ClrcuQstancea  of  withdrawal .  

Extra  curriculum  activities,  recognitions j  etc.  


OTHER  TBAINItC 

Course  title  and  description^  ^  daf:es  atcem^/rj,  certification  obtained 


WGBK  HiyilJKy  (Attadi  copy  of  AppllcAtiai  Supplement  for  work  history  details) 
Skills  obtained  through  pre\dot:is  e;'Uployff>x^£te:  


Volunteer  or  unpaid  work 


PERSONSL  ASSESSHENT 

Living  arrangements 
Dependents 9  list   


Explain  cirorent  transportation  arrangements   

Valid  drivfvr's  license?   Yes  [  ]   Kb  [  ]   Restrictions,  explain 

Physical/mental  limitations,  if  any  

Initial  appearance   


Level  of  self-confidence  displayed 
Hobbles/interests   


CURRfNT  JOB  WEEDS 

Kind  of  work  interested  in  and  reason  (s) 


Kind  of  work  not  int:erested  in  and  reason  (s) 


EKLC 


Rate  of  pay  expected  Interested  in  part-time  work   full-tljue  work 

opecial  circumstances/general  attitude  towards  work  
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NAME: 


SKIIi  iB£A 

ASSESSMENT  TOOL 

PRE-TEST 

DhTE 

POUgp  1  DAIE 

Soured  E^fPolovDient 

Applications 

Hesune 

Interview 

Appearance 

Attendance 

Work  Rules 

Supervisor/CXyworkers 

Wbrk  Habits/ Attitude 

BARRIERS  TO  BglflOeir/SPBCJAL  tCEPS 


Special  problems  that  nust  be  considered: 

[  ]  School  D7.t>pout  [  ]  Physical  Ch^acterlstlc  [  ]  Financial  Prcblems  [  ]  Child  Care  Problens 

[  J  Teenage  IPtoent  [  ]  Need  for  Eart-Tijne  or     [  ]  Limited  English      [  ]  Health  Care  Problems 

[  ]  Handicapped  Flexible  Working  Hours         Speaking  Ability   [  ]  Other 

t  ]  Alcoholic         [  ]  Limited  Skills              [  ]  Lack  of  Jdb    

[  ]  Addict             [  ]  No  Transportation  Experience   

COMMEMS: 


ACADEMIC  TEST  SPORES 


SKILL  AREA 

ASSESSMENI  TOOL 

PRE-IEST 
SCORE 

DAIE 

POST-TEST 
SCORE 

DATE 

Reading 

Math 

Language 

Other 

(2D  TESTS 

PRE-TEST 

IST 

2ND 

SCORE 

DATE 

SCORE 

DATE 

SCORE 

DATE 

Writing  Skills 

Social  Studies 

Science 

Reading  Skills 

Mathematics 
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OORC  Representative: 


DKIE 

1 
I 

I  vltfi  the  Coopetency  Plan  developed  for  me;  I  will  make  an  effort  to  carry  It  out»   I  understand  this  to  be  an  Jxiltia 

plan»  and  cm  be  chox^ged  by  the  OCRC  representative  and  ne. 


Participant  Signature 


OCRC  Representative  Sl^ture 


Date 


THE  JOB  CLUB  PLAN  AND  CONTRACT 


Participant  Instructor 

Date  

Establishing  m  Career  Goal 


Counselor 


A.  Hy  career  goal  is  _ 

B.  When  I  want  to  have  achieved 

career  goal   


^'   IIf?^L!^'".""^^^      achieving       0.    Conflicts  this  goal  may  have  with  other  goals 
niy  career  goc  ■    ~ 


Making  a  Plan  to  Accomplish  Hv  Goal 

A.    Removing  0*^''tacles 

1.   Persona,  shortcomings  that  might   2.   What  I  can  do  about  them- 
keep  me  from  achieving  my  goal   ' 


3.   Outside  obstacles  that  might  keep  4.   What  I  can  do  about  them: 
me  from  achieving  nny  goal  


B.   Planning  Action  3 

Specific  steps  I  will  take  that  will  4! 

help  me  achieve  nny  goal:  5 

I:   i- 
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THE  JOB  CLUB  PLAN  AND  CONTRACT 

Finding  Human  Resources  to  Help  He  Achieve  Hy  Goal 

A.   Who  can  help  me  achieve  my  goal?  B'.   What  will  I  ask  of  each  person? 

a.  a. 

b. 

c,  c. 

d. 

C.   What  other  resources  are  there  to  help  me 
achieve  my  goal? 

a.  e. 

b.  f. 
€•  g. 

d.  h. 

Implementing  the  Plan 

A.    Hhat  is  the  Objectives?   B.    What  are  the  time  lines? 


C.   Hhat  are  my  duties  to  the  Job  Club? 

1.  Attend  all  meetings  ^ 

2.  To  call  Instructor  If  there  are 
probl ems   

3.  To  perform  all  Instructions  made  by  JOB  CLUB  Participant's  signature_ 
Instructor  and/or  Counselor  

4.  To  attend  all  scheduled  interviews   Date_ 

5.  To  arrange  priorities  so  that  JOB 

CLUB  is  the  activity  of  the  day   JOB  CLUB  Instructor's  signature_ 

6.  To  assist  other  participants  in  a 

helpful  &  friendly  way   Date_ 

7.  To  participate  willingly  and  in  a 

friendly  manner  to  the  activities  Rehabilitation  Counselor's  signature 

of  the  JOB  CLUB  

8.  To  share  knowledge*  skills  and  Date 
infoni:ition  with  other  JOB  CLUB 

participants  
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The  Heart  of  Texas  Council  of  Governments  (HOTCOG)  operates  a  pre-employment 
component  as  part  of  its  overall  summer  youth  activities.  HOTCOG's  summer  youth  pre- 
employment  segment  includes: 

o     assessment,  testing;,  and  counseling 

o     occupational,  career,  and  vocational  exploration 

o     job  search  assistance 

o     job  holding  and  survival  skills  testing 

o     basic  life  skills  training 

o     review  of  knowledge  skills 

o     labor  market  information,  and 

o     job  seeking  skills  training. 

The  rules  and  requirements  governing  young  people's  participation  are  precisely  and 
concisely  spelled  out  in  the  "Pre-employment  Training  Employee  Conduct  Guide  Agree- 
ment'' which  is  contained  in  Display  66.  (See  Display  66.) 

The  Private  Industry  Council  of  South  Florida  has  an  exemplary  way  of  laying  out  the 
employability  skills  curriculum  for  its  Summer  Youth  Employment  and  Training  Program. 
This  competency-based  system  is  divided  into  three  sections.  The  first  contains  the  core 
curriculum,  which  is  offered  to  all  summer  participants.  The  second  encompasses  the 
benchmarks  related  to  the  core  curriculum  competencies.  The  third  indicates  the 
measurement  procedures  used  to  determine  achievement.  Display  67  presents  a  sample  of 
South  Florida's  approach,  which  certainly  constitutes  an  excellent  example  of  a  curri- 
culum abstract.  (See  Display  67.) 
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Dlspls^y  66. 


Heart  Of  Texas 

council  Of 
Gcfvemmcnts 


BOBBIE  AFFLECK 
Deputy  Executive  Dinctor 
Employment  and  Tnlninf 


A  VOLUNTARY  ASSOCIATION  OF  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS 

HEART  OF  TEXAS  COUNCIL  OF  GOVERNMENTS 
PRE-EMPLOYM£>JT  TRAINING  EMPLOYEE  CONDUCT  GUIDE  AGREEMENT 


1.  Employees  are  to  report  to  training  promptly  by  9:00  a.m. 

-  June  10-13 

-  June  17-20 
.  June  24-28 

-  July  01-03 

2.  Pre-Employraent  Training  hours  are  -        9:00  a.m.  -  12:00  noon 

12:30  p.m.  -    3:00  p.m. 

A  fifteen  minute  break  In  the  morning  may  be  taken.   A  10  minute   break  In 
the  afternoon  may  be  taken.    Each  anployee  Is  expected  to  arrange  for  trans- 
portation to  promptly  arrive  for  3:00  p.m.  dismissal. 

3.  No  more  than  one  absence  will  oe  allowed  during  the  pre-employment  training. 
Employees  who  are  absent  more  than  one  day  will  be  terminated  from  employment. 
Three  tardles  equal  one  absence. 

4.  Each  employee  Is  expected  to  be  neat  and  clean  when  reporting  to  work.  Dress 
Is  to  be  professional.  Clean  shirts/blouses,  pant/skirts,  conservative  shoes 
and  socks/hose  are  encouraged. 

5.  Each  en^ployee  agrees  that  during  pre-employment  training  and  workt  that  he/she 
will  not  be  under  the  Influence  of  alcohol  or  drugs. 

6.  No  violence  Is  permitted. 

7. *     Each  employee  will  be  evaluated  by  the  supervisor  at  the  end  of  each  pay  period. 

8.  Each  employee  Is  to  adhere  to  safety  rules. 

9.  Each  employee  Is  to  sign  In  and  out  each  morning  and  afternoon  on  the  appropriate 
time  sheet. 

10.  Any  employee  who  does  not  adhere  to  the  Employee's  Conduct  Guide  may  choose  to 
change  the  negative  behavior  to  positive  behavior  or  may  choose  to  resign. 

By  signing  this  agreement,  employee  verifies  understanding  of  the  conduct  required. 


Youth  Signature 


Date 


Supervisor  Signature 


Date 


JOB  TRAINING  OFFICE  •  925  COLUMBUS  AVENUE  •  WACO.  TEXAS  76701  •  817  754  •  5421,  EXT.  78 
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Display  67. 


Saetion  1 
Employablllty  Skills  Core  Curriculum 

E.   Job  Search;    Identifying  Leads 
Objective: 

1.   To  develop  skills  In  Identifying  Job  opportunities  and  following  up  on  Job  leads. 
Possible  Approaches: 

1.  (lave  students  bring  In  copies  of  the  classified  advertising  section  of  a  newspaper 

and  analyze  the  classified  ads  to  learn  how  ads  are  categorized,  what  key  abbreviations 
fliean»  and  how  to  Interpret  key  phrases  and  messages  In  the  layout  and  content  of  ads. 

2.  Have  participants  select  3-4  ads  and  outline  the  steps  to  use  In  following  up  on 
these  leads. 

3.  Have  participants  identify  other  job  leads  and  outline  the  steps  to  use  In  following 
up  on  these  leads. 

Results: 

Increased  skill  in  using  w&nt  ads  and  other  sources  to  identify  Job  openings  for  which  a 
participant  might  wish  to  tt^«ply. 


P.   Job  Search:   Following  up  on  Job  Leads 
Objective: 

1.    To  develop  skills  in  following  up  on  job  leads. 
Possible  Approaches: 

1.  Provic^s  instruction  through  filnstrips,  tape  recordings,  role  playing,  etc.  covering 
the  following: 

A.  Setting  up  a  Job  interview. 

B.  Collecting  infomation  needed  for  the  interview. 

C.  How  to  dress  to  get  a  job. 

0.    Behavior  expected  at  the  interview. 

E.   Questions  you  may  be  asked 

r.   Answering  questions  appropriately 

G.  Questions  you  may  not  have  to  answer 

H.  Questions  you  want  answered  by  employers  during  interview 

2.  Involve  student  in  role  playing,  evaluating,  video  taping,  etc.  for  each  of  these 
interview  skill  areas. 

3.  Provide  feedback  and  suggestions  for  modification/improverients. 

4.  Provide  formal  instruction  in  telephone  use  covering  the  following  skill  areas: 

A.    Using  the  telephone  book 

L.   Asking  for  operator  assistance 

C.   Requesting  infonution  via  the  telephone 

0.   Giving  appropriate  telephone  messages 

E.   Receiving  messages 

(Southern  Bell  Telephone  has  available  materials,  filns.  speakers,  etc.) 

5.  Have  students  practice  listening  to  directions 

6.  Provide  Instruction  in  coRmunl eating  with  supervisors,  taking  criticism,  making 
suggestions,  etc. 

Results: 

I.   Participants  will  demonstrate  Improvement  in  dealing  with  daily  cownunication  demands. 
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Fiinnq  Out  -inh  Applications 
Objective: 

1.   To  increase  one*s  skills  in  successfully  completing  job  applications. 
Possible  Approaches: 

1.  Develop  an  employment-education  history  sheet  as  a  working  tool.  Include 
employers,  school,  skills,  and  beginning  and  ending  dates  for  each. 

2.  Learn  how  to  secure  references,  and  who  makes  good  references. 

3.  Have  all  necessary  documents:    work  permits,  social  security  cards,  etc. 

4.  Practice  completing  various  job  applications,  using  the  employment/ 
education  history  sheet  to  facilitate  this  process. 

Results: 

I.    Increased  understanding  of,  and  ability  to  effectively  complete  job 
applications. 

Job  Interviews 
Objective: 

1.   To  develop  the  competencies  needed  for  success  in  job  interviews. 
Possible  Approaches: 

1.  Review  general  interviewing  skills  and  focus  specifically. on  job'lntervlewing. 

2.  Have  participant  answer  the  following  questions  before  the  interview: 

a.  What  do  I  want? 

b.  Why  am  I  here? 

c.  How  can  I  contribute? 

d.  What  salary  range  will  I  consider? 

3.  Have  participants  role  play  the  parts  of  both  employer  and  applicant.  Have 
participants'  critique  each  other  on  appearance,  behavior,  style,  content,  etc. 

4.  Use  audio  and  video  tapes  where  possible  to  enable  participants  to  hear  and 
view  themselves  and  Improve  their  self-presentation  skills  accordingly. 

5.  Have  employment  interviewers  from  Industry  conduct  mock  interviews  and 
critique  applicants. 

Resul  ts: 

1.    Increase  competencies  needed  for  successful  job  interviewing. 

Job-Keeping  Skills 
Objectives: 

1     To  Identify  specific  on-the-job  problems  that  could  arise. 

2".    To  apply  a  problem-solving  approach  to  effectively  deal  with  these  problems. 

3.    To  identify  appreciated  work  habits 

a.  High  quality  work 

b.  Productivity  ^     ,  .    ^  *4^«e 

c.  Ability  to  follow  written/oral  instructions 

d.  Judgment 

e.  Attendance 

f.  Punctuality 

g.  Calling  for  absences  or  lateness 

h.  Telephone  use 
1 .  Courtesy 

j.    Interest  in  work 

k.    Pride  in  one's  work 

1.   Grooming  and  personal  habits 

Possible  Approach: 

Design  and  develop  various  case  studies  or  role  play  exercises  to  enable 
Strtlcijants  to  develop,  apply  and  critique  a  variety  of  solutions  for 
each  of  various  types  of  problems. 

a.  Dealing  with  supervisors 

b.  Dealing  with  co-workers 

c.  Handling  criticism 

d.  Following  rules 

e.  Dealing  with  irresponsible  behavior 

f.  Dealing  with  inappropriate  dress  or  personal  habits. 

Results* 

1     Increased  problen-solving  skills  and  greater  awareness  of  job  keeping  skills. 
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Benchmark  Element 
(lumber  Employablllty  Skills 

S  Job  Search: 

Want  Ads/Job  Leads 


Job  Applications 


Interviews 


Job-Keeping  Skills: 
Employer  Expectations 


Job  Keeping  Skills: 
Employee  Relations/ 
Handling  Problems 
on  the  Job 


Sea  Hon  ii 
Employablllty  Skills  Benchmarks 


Provided  simulated  role-play  situations,  want  ads  and  Job  leads, 

the  participant  will  demonstrate  and  explain,  using  good  oral 

comnunlcatlon  skills,  how  to  use  want  ads  and  follow-up  on  job 
leads*  to  the  Instructor's  satisfaction. 

Given  various  Job  application  forms,  the  participants  will 
complete  the  applications  neatly,  insuring  all  required  informa- 
tion is  entered  and  is  correct. 

Given  a  simulated  Job  interview,  the  participant  will  demonstrate 
appropriate  interview  techniques,  including  appropriate  non-verbal 
behavior  and  oral  communication  skills,  to  the  instructor's  satis- 
faction. 

Without  the  aid  of  references,  the  participant  will  Identify  what 
an  employer  expects  from  an  employee  and  explain  the  importance 
of  employer  expectations  in  keeping  a  Job,  to  the  instructor's 
satisfaction. 

Given  simulated  role-play  situ^itions  on  a  Job,  including  job 
conflicts  (with  a  supervisor  or  a  fellow  employee),  the  participant 
will  demonstrate  and  explain,  using  good  oral  conmunlcation  skills, 
good  and  bad  work  habits,  and  demonstrate  how  to  resolve  job  con- 
flict by  himself/herself,  and/or  by  grievance  procedures,  to  the 
instructor's  satisfaction. 


Section  S 

Employability  Skills  Assessment  Procedures 
Benchmark  ^5:    Job  Search:    Want  Ads  and  Job  Leads 

Select  a  situation  for  the  participants  (for  Instance,  a  participant  wants  a  clerical  position,  has  only  6 
months  classroom  training,  and  types  35  wpm).   Give  the  participants  the  classified  section  of  the  paper, 
and  have  the  participants  choose  3  Jobs  for  which  they  feel  they  would  qualify.    Have  the  participants 
explain  why  they  feel  they  would  qualify  for  the  positions.    In  addition,  have  the  participants  explain  what 
the  abbreviations  in  the  want  ads  mean.    Have  the  participants  give  you  five  kinds  of  information  to  look 
for  in  want  ads  that  would  help  them  decide  which  Jobs  to  apply  for. 

In  evaluating  each  participant,  look  at  the  following: 

-  Were  the  Jobs  selected  by  the  participant  appropriate  (i.e.,  did  the  participant  select  jobs 
for  which  he  lacked  the  specified  experience  and  therefore  would  not  get  hired?) 

-  Old  the  participant  understand  the  abbreviations  in  the  want  ads? 

-  Was  the  participant  able  to  use  the. classified  ads'  without  difficulty? 

-  Was  the  participant  able  to  give  you  the  following  kind  of  information  about  each  job  in 
cases  where  this  information  was  available  in  the  ad? 

a.  Type  of  work 

b.  Job  location 

c.  Amount  of  pay 

d.  Working  hours 

e.  Education  and/or  training  required. 

Select  a  Job  lead  situation  for  each  participant,  eg.,  job  lead  through  the  paper  (want  ad),  or  job  lead 
through  a  friend.    Select  one  of  the  ways  in  which  participant  will  have  to  follow-up  (i.e.,  personal  contact, 
by  letter,  by  telephone).    Have  the  participant  role  play  the  follow-up. 

In  evaluating,  look  at  the  following: 

Follow  up  by  personal  contact: 

-  Appropriateness  of  dress 

-  Speaking  ability 

-  Interviewing  technique 

-  Job  application. 

Follow-up  by  letter: 

-  Were  spelling  and  grairmar  correct? 

-  Was  the  letter  neat? 

-  Was  the  letter  short  and  to  the  point? 

-  Did  the  letter  contain  the  following  information? 
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a.  Name  of  the  Job  the  participant  was  applying  for 

b.  Information  about  the  participant's  background  and  experience 

c.  Why  the  participant  wants  the  Job 

d.  References 

e.  Request  for  an  Interview. 
Follow-up  by  telephone: 

-  Old  the  participant  give  his/her  name? 

-  Old  the  participant  ask  for  a  specific  Individual? 

-  Old  the  participant  state  the  Job  he/she  was  interested  In? 

-  Old  the  participant  state  how  he/she  found  out  about  the  Job? 

-  Old  the  participant  get  the  time  and  date  for  Interview,  place  of  interview,  name  of 
person  to  see? 

-  Old  the  participant  get  Information  on  the  Job  requlrenents? 

-  Old  the  participant ^onnunlcate  In  understandable  English? 

Benclwiark  ^6;    Filling  Out  Job  Application 

Explain  to  the  participant  that  he/she  Is  In  a  simulated  personnel  office  of  the  XYZ  Company  and  give  the 
participant  a  Job  application.    Explain  to  participant  that  the  application  must  be  neatly  printed,  filled 
out  In  Ink,  and  all  Information  which  pertains  to  the  participant  must  be  completed.  If  possible.  In 
addition,  you  can  state  to  the  participant  what  job  he/she  Is  applying  for.    You  can  state  a  time  limit  of 
20  minutes.   A  participant  should  be  able  to  complete  an  application  within  that  timeframe.   When  the  partici- 
pant has  completed  the  application,  have  It  turned  In  to  you.  ' 

Examine  for  the  following: 

-  Neatness:    no  excessive  crossing  out.  or  unreadable  writing 

-  Spelling 

-  Completeness 

Possible  Approaches: 

1.  Have  students  learn  how  to  follow  up  on  Job  leads  by  telephone.    Have  students  role  play 
presenting  themselves  well  on  the  telephone  and  setting  up  job  Interviews. 

2.  Role  play  what  happens  when  students  present  themselves  at  personnel  offices  where  "apply 
in  person"  Is  specified  Instead  of  telephone  contacts. 

Results: 

1.    Increased  understanding  of  the  hiring  process  and  Increased  skill  in  following  up  on  job  leads. 
Benchmark  #  7;    Job  Interviews 

Use  the  application  that  the  participant  has  completed.   Explain  to  participant  that  he/she  Is  going  to  be 
placed  In  a  role  play  Job  Interview,  and  he/she  must  treat  It  as  the  real  ^hlng.    Set  the  scene  (for  Instance, 
the  personnel  office  at  Burdlnes,  10  A.N.  appointment,  etc.).    If  you  want,  you  may  have  a  participant  or 
Instructor  play  the  role  of  the  receptionist.   As  the  Interviewer,  ask  questions  about  some  of  the  following: 

-  Job  experience 

-  Educational  background  and  experience 

-  Why  he/she  wants  to  work  for  your  company.   Oetermlne  If  the  participant  has  any 
questions  he  or  she  cares  to  ask> 

Ouring  the  Interview  look  for  the  following: 

-  Ability  to  express  oneself  In  clear  understandable  English  (I.e..  free  of  slang 
or  street  language) 

-  Personal  appearance:   Was  the  participant  neatly  attired.  In  appropriate  clothing? 
Was  the  participant's  hair  style  appropriate,  etc.?  (Participants  should  have  been 
notified  In  advance.    If  personal  appearance  Is  lacking,  determine  after  the 
Interview  If  participant  knows  how  to  dress  and  groom  by  asking  the  participant 
questions.) 

-  Was  the  participant  able  to  sell  himself/herself? 

-  Was  he/she  aggressive,  confident,  or  timid? 

-  Old  he/she  answer  questions  In  only  yes  or  no  style? 

-  Was  the  participant  able  to  understand  the  questions  asked,  and  were  the  responses 
expressive? 

-  Posture  of  participant.   Was  the  participant  too  relaxed  (lounging)  or'was  the 
participant  too  stiff? 
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Benchmark  #a;   Employer  Expectations 


Ask  the  participant  to  give  you  6  employer  expectations  and  explain  why  meeting  employer  expectations  Is 
important  in  keeping  one's  Job.    Some  employer's  expectations  that  should  be  included  are: 

•  Judgment 

-  Punctuality 

-  Ability  to  work  with  others 

-  Quality  of  work 

-  Productivity 

-  Ability  to  follow  directions 

•  Courtesy 

-  Interest  in  one's  work 

Benchmark  #9;    Job  Keeping  Skills;    Employee  Relations/Handling  Problems  On  The  Job 

a.  Tell  the  participants  they  are  in  a  role  play  office  situation.    Then  select  2  participants,  one  who 

is  being  assessed/certified  and  one  who  is  not.   Without  the  assessment/certification  candidate  hearing, 
inform  the  one  who  is  not  being  assessed  that  he/she  is  to  demonstrate  poor  working  relationships  and 
habits.    Then  inform  the  other  participant  that  he/she  wil  I  have  to  demonstrate  good  working  relation- 
ships and  habits.    Give  them  10  to  15  minutes  at  the  role  play  and  then  stop  them. 

Ask  the  participant  who  had  to  demonstrate  good  working  relationships  and  habits  what  was  wrong  with 
the  other  participant's  performance. 

b.  Inform  participants  that  they  are  in  role  play  situation,  and  select  a  situation  for  the  participants 
(for  instance»  trouble  with  an  irmedlate  supervisor  or  co-workers).    Then  inform  the  participants  that 
he/she  will  have  to  solve  the  problem  through  either  personal  resolution  or  a  grievance  procedure. 
Have  participants  role  play  for  approximately  10  minutes. 

Evaluate  participants'  handling  of  the  problem. 
Personal  Solution: 

-  Did  the  participant  act  friendly? 

-  Did  he/she  explain  the  problem  and  how  It  was  affecting  them? 

-  Did  he/she  offer  a  solution  which  was  beneficial  for  both  parties? 

Grievance  Procedure: 

-  Did  the  participant  follow  correct  procedures  or  chain  of  connand? 


(Private  Inctuatry  Council  of  South  Florida) 
ORAL  COMMUNICATIOr<S  CHECKLIST  FOR  USE  WITH  BENCHMARKS 


Satisfactory 

Unsatisfactory 

1.  Did  the  participant  speak  clearly 
and  distinctly? 

2.  Did  participant  avoid  using  slang/ 
street  language? 

3.  Did  participant  use  correct  word 
pronunciation? 

4«    If  non-verbal  communication  was 
used,  did  the  participant  use  it 
correctly  and  was  It  appropriate? 

Remarks: 


Signature:   Date: 
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Teaching  Pre-Emplovment 

There  are  innumerable  commercial  courses  and  packages  which  teach  pre-employment 
competencies.  This  can  be  borne  out  by  attending  any  education  "fair"  or  hardware- 
software  "show."  However,  there  are  also  a  great  many  approaches  that  have  been  put 
together  by  service  delivery  areas  and  program  operators.  Although  they  tend  to  focus  on 
the  same  general  range  of  capacities,  there  are  differences  in  the  way  modules  are 
structured  and  sequenced,  in  the  procedures  that  are  used,  and  in  the  formats  for  delivery 
of  curricula. 

The  Dayton/Montgomery  County  (Ohio)  Boards  of  Education  have  developed  the  TakinR' 
Charge  series  which  covers  pre-employment  skills  competency  training  in  four  levels  — 
"Approaching  the  Labor  Market"  for  14-15  year  olds}  "Exploring  the  Labor  Market"  for  IS- 
IS year  olds;  "Entering  the  Labor  Market"  for  16-17  year  oldsj  and  "Succeeding  in  the 
Labor  Market"  for  17-18  year  olds.  Display  6S  presents  materials  on  the  Taking  Charge 
approach,  including  directions  to  instructors  and  representative  lesson  plans.  This  is  an 
extremely  sound  local  effort  to  combine  needs  analysis,  teaching,  measurement,  and 
acknowledgement  of  learning  to  contribute  to  participant  growth  and  development.  (See 
Display  68.) 

The  Florida  State  Department  of  Education's  Employability  Skills  Series  shows  a  really 
comprehensive  and  well  grounded  approach  to  learning.  The  following  selection  from  "Job 
Changes*'  incorporates  many  of  the  desirable  principles  and  practices  previously  discussed. 
Display  69  offers  some  very  informative  and  illustrative  material,  including  directions  to 
instructors  and  a  unit  overview,  and  provides  a  contextually  and  procedurally  sound  way  to 
teach  pre-employment  competencies  related  to  changing  jobs.  (See  Display  69.) 

A  fair  number  of  SDAs  across  the  country  are  using  the  Wisconsin  Youth  Employment 
Competencies  Program  for  the  pre-employment/work  maturity  area.  This  approach 
encompasses  seven  broad  competencies,  with  29  learning  objectives.  For  the  seven  broad 
competencies,  two  forms  of  an  objective  test  (20  questions  each)  are  provided.  The  level 
of  achievement  is  80%.  Performance  tests  and  criteria  for  scoring  written  exercises  are 
available  where  applicable.  The  Program  suggests  classroom  activities,  student  readings 
and  worksheets,  and  supplementary  curricular  materials.  This  approach  was  developed  by 
the  Employment  and  Training  Institute  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Display  70 
presents  the  Program's  youth  employment  competencies.  (See  Display  70.) 
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Even  more  localities  are  using  the  Maine  Pre-employment  Competencies  System,  This 
approach,  generally  known  asi  the  "Maine  Model,"  encompasses  a  total  of  fifteen 
competencies  separated  into  four  categories;  career  decision  malcing,  life/work  manage- 
ment. Job  getting,  and  work  maturity.  The  System  includes  2-5  specific  abilities  under 
each  of  the  fifteen  competencies. 

The  Maine  Model  is  most  complete  from  a  systems  point  of  view,  and  offers  the  beginner 
helpful  explanations  and  instructions  on  establishing  and  utilizing  competencies.  It 
provides  measurement  instruments,  related  curricula,  and  forms  for  certification  and 
documentation.  Display  71  presents  the  Maine  Pre-employment  Competencies.  (See 
Display  71.) 

The  appendix  section  keyed  to  this  chapter  contains  additional  curriculum  formatting 
resources,  as  well  as  examples  of  related  activities  and  components  for  teaching  pre- 
employment  competencies. 

Text  continues  on  page  343 
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Display  68. 


A  WORD  TO  INSTRUCTORS  ON  TEACHING  THIS  PROGRAH 

OVERVIEW;  The  material  that  follows  Is  almost  entirely  self-contained, 
especially  In  the  student  (or  participant)  manual.  This  training  program 
consists  of  the  actual  Information  the  participants  are  to  learn,  the  exercises 
to  help  them  Isarn  the  Information,  and  the  tests  or  "Indicators"  to  measure 
their  learning.  It  Is  expected  that  participants  will  keep  their  completed 
manuals  to  continually  refer  to  them  and  update  them  as  they  progress  In  the 
ongoing  careeir  development  and  self-development  these  training  programs 
encourage. 

COMPETENCY  STATEMENT;  At  the  beginning  of  every  lesson  a  competency  statement 
Is  listed. This  statement  embodies  the  knowledge  we  expect  participants  to 
learn  and/or  the  task  we  expect  them  to  accomplish  by  the  end  of  each  lesson. 
The  competency  statement  can  be  thought  of  as  the  goal  of  each  lesson. 
Instructors  should  keep  this  goal  In  mind  as  they  prepare  for  each  lesson, 
as  they  lead  each  lesson,  and  as  they  end  each  lesson.  Guest  speakers,  films 
and  fllmstrlps  should  definitely  help  the  Instructor  achieve  the  lesson  goals. 

Instructors  should  remember  the  following  adage: 

If  you  don't  know  where  you're  going, 
you'll  probably  end  up  somewhere  else! 

Keep  your  goal  In  mind  each  lesson!  Bond  all  your  efforts  together  to  accomplish 
each  lesson's  goal  and  to  Insure  that  participants  have  the  knowledge  to  test 
over  the  material  successfully. 

INDICATOR:  Below  the  competency  statement  listed  at  the  beginning  of  each 
session,  the  indicator  is  listed.  The  indicator  is  a  test  of  the  information 
to  be  learned  in  each  lesson.  The  indicator  test  has  been  derived  totally 
from  the  actual  learning  material.  Some  of  the  indicators  may  state  the  actual 
score  a  participant  must  obtain  to  be  considered  to  have  satisfactorily  completed 
the  lesson.  Other  indicators,  due  to  the  more  personal  or  subjective  nature 
of  the  test,  are  considered  satisfactorily  passed  if  the  participant  just 
completes  them. 

ACTIVITIES;  In  your  Instructor's  Manual,  you  will  find  a  selection  of  activities 
and  the  instructions  concerning  these  activities  just  below  the  lesson  Indicator 
statement.  These  activities  are  listed  in  1,2,3...  order  on  the  left  hand 
side  of  the  page  for  each  lesson.  The  activities  are  a  combination  of  lecture, 
small  group  activity,  exercises,  guest  speakers,  films,  and  fllmstrlps  designed 
to  aid  student  learning  of  each  lessors  material.  In  following  the  step-by-step 
Instructions  for  each  lesson.  Instructors  should  be  very  careful  to  1)  explain 
the  purpose  of  the  day's  lesson  at  the  beginning  of  the  lesson,  2)  define  all 
words  carefully  and  make  sure  the  class  understands  them  and  is  ready  to  go 
on,  3)  work  all  exercises  in  advance  themselves  to  fully  understand  the  exercises 
and  to  prepare  examples  on  how  to  complete  each  exercise,  4)  anticipate  and 
schedule  appropriate  guest  speakers  and  audio-visual  materials.  At  the  end 
of  each  exercise,  instructors  will  need  to  lead  the  class  in  a  discussion  to 
point  out  the  meaning  and  relevance  of  that  exercise. 

RECOtMENDED  RESOURCES:  On  the  Instructors  lesson  plan  for  each  session,  on 
the  right  hand  side  of  the  page,  is  listed  the  recommended  resources  needed 
for  that  lesson.  The  resources  are  listed  directly  across  the  page  from  the 
activities  they  relate  to.  For  example,  if  Activity  1  calls  for  students  to 
^  complete  a  written  exercise  in  the  participant  manual,  directly  across  the 


page  to  the  right  win  be  listed  a  phrase  "Participant  Manual  pg.  26".  If 
another  activity  calls  for  using  the  newspaper  classified  ads,  the  entry  across 
the  page  In  the  resource  column  might  list  as  the  needed  resource,  "Dayton 
Journal  Herald  Newspaper".  If  the  resource  listed  for  any  activity  Is  a  film 
or  fllmstrlp,  the  resource  column  will  list  a  suggested  film  or  fllmstrip  to 
be  used.  It  Is  the  Instructors  responsibility  to  either  reserve  this  A/V  Item 
or  to  find  another  appropriate  A/V  medium  to  replace  It  If  it  1$  already  booked 
up  or  not  available.  We  have  tried  to  always  list  the  name  of  resource 
materials,  the  manufacturer,  and  the  location  of  the  resource  (ex  Public 
Library,  Career  Resource  Room,  etc.) 

COMPETENCY  INDICATOR  DOCUtgMTATIQM:  At  the  beginning  of  each  Participant  Manual 
there  Is  a  page  titled,  "Competency  Indicator  Documentation".  This  page  Is 
a  checklist  which  certifies  that  the  participant  completed  each  of  the  competency 
lessons.  The  page  states  the  competency  to  be  learned  In  each  lesson,  the 
Indicator  test  for  the  lesson,  the  date  the  lesson  was  completed,  and  Includes 
the  actual  Instructor's  signature  or  Initials  verifying  that  each  lesson  was 
completed.  Students  who  complete  every  session  and  have  the  Instructor's 
certification  that  they  completed  every  session  are  considered  program  completers 
-  competent  In  every  session. 

EXPLANATION  OF  THE  "ONE  WAV  CHARACTER;  The  "Approaching  the  Labor  Market" 
program  Is  designed  around  the  trials  of  a  space  alien,  named  One  Way.  Each 
session.  One  Way  faces  a  different  challenge  of  how  to  fit  In  to  our  society 
and  how  to  be  a  productive  member  of  It.  The  use  of  this  character  Is  meant 
to  raise  student  empathy  for  One  Way's  plight.  One  Way  faces  many  of  the  same 
Identity  problems  and  fittlng-ln  problems  that  our  students  face.  In  each 
lesson.  One  Way  states  his  dilemma  and  resolves  It  through' the  students  help. 
Each  lesson  ends  on,  a  positive,  confident  note! 

PRE-TEST/POST-TEST;  Before  beginning  Session  1  administer  the  Pre-test  found 
on  page  40  of  this  manual.  The  answer  key  Is  found  on  page  47.  Remember, 
you  will  be  giving  this  test  again  at  the  end  of  the  course. 

In  scoring  these  tests  you  will  consider  two  factors.  First,  the  increase 
In  score  from  pre-test  to  Post-test  will  Indicate  the  level  of  cummulatlve 
learning  for  the  entire  course.  This  level  should  be  expressed  as  a  percentage 
of  Increase.  Subtract  the  Pre-test  score  from  the  Post-test  score.  What  per- 
centage of  the  Pre-test  score  Is  this  result.  A  student  achieving  a  score 
of  40%  on  the  Pre-test  and  80«  on  the  Post- test  will  show  a  40  point  increase. 
This  40  point  increase,  when  compared  to  the  Pre-test  score  shows  a  100»  increase 
In  knowledge.    40  is  100«  of  40. 

Second,  the  Post-test  score  will  be  compared  with  a  benchmark  score  of  75%. 
A  Post-test  score  of  75%  combined  with  80«  completion  of  the  indicators  for 
each  session  attended  and  an  overall  70%  attendance  rate  will  indicate  Minimum 
overall  competency.  A  score  of  85%  on  the  Post-test  combined  with  90%  completion 
of  Indicators  and  80%  attendance  will  indicate  High  competency.  Higher  scores 
and  attendance  will  indicate  Superior  competency. 
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SESSION  3 


Job  Attainment 

Competency:  The  participant  will  construct  a  personal  resume. 
Indicator (s) :     Completion  of  personal  resume  and  Resume  Test 


Activities 


Resources 


♦Have  Participants  Si^n  in  and  pick  up 
their  Participant  Manuals. 

ACTIVITY  1  Bring  to  class  an  advertisement 
for  a  concertf  a  bookf  a  moviet  or  a  sale 
etc.  Get  participants  to  respond  to  it. 
What  does  the  advertisement  say?  What 
doesn't  it  say?  Are  participants  excited 
enough  to  do  what  the  ad  wants  them  to  do? 


ACTIVITY  2  Use  the  prior  discussion  to 
lead  into  todays  session  on  resumes. 

A  resume  is  an  employment  advertisement  I 

Ask  participants  what  they  would  do  if  they 
had  an  offer  today  to  come  and  interview 
for  a  terrific  job ...  BUT. . .were  required 
to  bring  a  resume  to  the  interview? 

Stress  to  participants  that  ALL  PEOPLE 
need  a  resume... ALL  PEOPLE! 


ACTIVITY  3  Review  with  participants  the 
following  information : 

What  is  a  Resume 

General  Resume  Instructions 

Power  Verbs 

Blank  Resume  Instructions 


Now,   have  participants  follow  you... and 
begin  writing  their  own  resumes. . .as  you 
complete  a  sample  resume  item  by  item. 

Challenge  participants  to  have  their 
resume  professionally  typed  after  they 
complete  this  course. 

Collect  Participant  Manuals  and  look  over 
each  participants  resume  to  be  sure  it  is 
satisfactorily  completed  and  meets  the 
expectations  of  this  competency  session. 


Sign  in  sheets 
Participant  Manuals 


Participant  Man.   pg.  29 

Pg.  31 

pg.  32 

pg.  33 


II 
II 


Fill-in-the-blank 
resumes  pg.  36 
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DRAFT  RESUME 


Name 


Address 


(  )  

Area  Code      Phone  Number 


CAREER  OBJECTIVE: 


EDUCATION: 


SUBJECTS  STUDIED 
IN  HIGH  SCHOOL: 


SKILLS  OR 
ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


School  City  State 

Will  graduate  in  

month  year 


WORK  EXPERIENCE:    to  

month/ year     month/year  Employer /Company 

City  State 

Job  Title:^  

Duties:  

310 
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  to  

month/year    month/year  Employer /Company 


City  State 

Job  Title:  

Duties;   


REFERENCES: 


Name  Occupation 


Address 

(  )  

Area  Code    Phone  Number 


Name  Occupation 


i  }  

Area  Code        Phone  Number 


Name  Occupation 


Address 

i  }  

Area  Code      Phone  Number 
OR 

REFERENCES:     Will  Be  Furnished  Upon  Request 
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SESSION  4 


Job  Attainment 

Competency:       The  participant  vill  be  familiar  with  the  various  job 
sources  and  will  evidence  a  firm  understanding  of  the 
hidden  job  market  and  the  techniques  for  penetrating 
the  hidden  job  market. 

Indicator(s) :  Job  Search  Test 


Activities 


Resources 


*Have  Part  ucipants  Sign  in  and  pick  up 
their  Participant  Manuals. 


ACTIVITY  1  Administer  and  collect  the 
Resume  Test. 


Sign  in  sheets 
Participant  Manuals 


Resume  Test 


ACTIVITY  2  Ask  participants  what  they  would 
do  today  if  they  were  high  school  graduates 
looking  for  a  job.  How  would  they  find  out 
about  available  jobs?  Then,   what  would  they 
do  to  get  a  job? 


ACTIVITY  3  Explain  to  participants  the 
difference  between  the  visible  job  market 
and  the  hidden  job  market ...  Really  stress 
the  frustration  that  job  seekers  face  when 
they  search  for  jobs  in  the  visible  job 
market... Ask  participants  if  they  have 
friends  who  have  looked  and  looked  for  a 
job  but  found  none?... Do  the  participants 
feel  they  will  be  any  more  successful  in 
their  search  for  a  job  than  the  millions 
of  Americans  now  unemployed. 


ACTIVITY  4  Review  with  participants  the  4 
steps  for  getting  a  job  in  today's  labor 
market . 

Stress  to  participants  that  50%  of  all  job 
seekers  who  use  this  method  find  work.  Only 
10%  of  job  seekers  who  use  "visible''  job 
leads  find  work. 


Collect  Participant  Manuals 
Grade  the  Resume  Test 


Participant  Manual 
pages  45  and  46 
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RESUME  TEST 

DATE:   NAME: 


1.  T      A  good  resume  should  be  well-organized,   accurate,  and 

pleasing  to  look  at. 

2.  F      When  you  get  your  resume  typed,   you  should  photocopy  it  and 

send  photocopies  to  potential  employers. 

3.  F      A  good  resume  is  a  brief  handwritten  autobiography  of  your 

work  and  relevant  personal  history. 

4.  F      Once  you  write  your  resume,   you  will  never  have  to  write  one 

again  but  can  use  it  all  your  life. 

5.  F      Only  ••professionals"  and  "executives"  need  to  use  resumes. 

6.  T       It  is  a  good  practice  to  use  power  verbs  when  writing  a  resume. 

7.  F       It  is  very  important  to  stress  your  salary  demands  on  your 

resum^"^ . 

8.  F      The  most  popular  resume  used  today  by  applicants  is  the 

Achievement  resume . 

9.  T       Including  your  hobbies  and  interests  on  your  resume  is  optional 

10.  T       You  should  always  state  your  job  or  career  objective  when 

writing  your  resume. 

11.  F      All  of  the  following  should  be  included  on  a  resume: 

a.  Career  Objective 

b.  Salary  Demands 

c.  Education 

d.  Work  Experience 

12.  T       References  are  optional,  depending  on  the  length  of  the  resume. 

13.  F      You  should  always  include  your  height  and  weight  on  a  resume. 

14.  T      Your  career  objective  should  always  begin  on  the  left  margin 

and  onl y  be  one  or  two  sentences  long . 

15.  F      The  most  popular  of  all  resumes  lists  all  of  your  past 

employers  in  reve rse  order .     This  is  called  the  chronological 
resume . 

16.  F      Your  resume  should  always  include  your  name,  address,  phone 

number ,   and  any  handicaps  you  may  have . 

17 .  F      A  good  resume  should  be  more  than  one  page  in  order  to  provide 

the  employer  with  complete  information  about  the  job 
applicant . 
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You  should  avoid  stringing  out  5-6  temporary  jobs.  Instead 
you  should  combine  them  into  one  brief  statement  or  omit 
them  altogether. 

The  achievement  resume  is  usually  used  by  persons  with 
ex tensive  work  experience. 

You  should  always  comment  about  your  family,   spouse  or 
children • 

A  job  seeker  puts  everything  he  or  she  possibly  can  onto  a 
resume • 

The  purpose  of  a  resume  is  to  present  your  qualifications 
in  a  positive  way  that  makes  the  employer  want  to  interview 
you . 
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SESSION  5 


The  participant  v;ill  v/rite  an  appropriate  letter  of 
application  for  a  Job. 


Competency : 
Indicator (s) :  Letter  of  Application 


Activities 


Resources 


♦Have  Participants  Sign  in  and  pick  up 
their  Participant  Manuals. 


ACTIVITY  1  Administer  and  collect  the 
Job  Search  Test. 


ACTIVITY  2  Ask  participants  WHEN?  and  HOW? 
they  feel  they  should  send  their  resume 
to  potential  employers. 


Next,   review  this  information  with  the 
participants(   it  would  probably  be  wise 
to  have  a  volunteer  read  this  information 
out  loud) 


Sign  in  sheets 
Participant  Manuals 


Job  Search  Test 


Participant  Manual 
pages  47  and  48 


ACTIVITY  3  Review  the  information,  Writing 
Your  Own  Letter  of  Application.   As  you 
review  this  information,  actually  write  a 
sample  letter  of  application  yourself 
using  a  medium  which  permits  the  whole 
class  to  observe  your  work(ex.   flip  chart 
or  overhead  transparency) 


ACTIVITY  A  Have  students  spend  the  rest  of 
the  session  writing  their  own  letter  of 
application.  Move  around  the  room 
answering  questions  and  making  suggestions 
as  you  check  each  participant's  progress. 

Collect  Participant  Manuals 


NOTErThe  end  result  of 
this  exercise  should  be 
a  neat  and  properly 
written  letter  of 
application 


EKLC 


Grade  the  Job  Search  Test  and  check  each 
participant's  letter  of  application  for 
satisfactory  completion 
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NAME 


JOB  SOURCES  TEST 
TRUE  AND  FALSE  (3  POINTS  EACH) 

T      1.   The  phone  book  is  a  valuable  resource  for  job  leads. 
-  F      2.   The  number  one  source   vhich  lists  job  openings  is  the 
newspaper • 

— I —  3.   Visible  job  leads  create  lots  of  competition  because 

so  many  job  seekers  kno'-^  about  them. 
 E       ^-  All  employers  advertise  their  job  openings  in  the 

newspaper • 

 I—  5.   Only  10%of  all  available  job  leads  are  advertised 

publicly. 

— I       6.  Many  employers  can  create  new  positions  if  they  find 

you  have  the  skills  they  need. 
— F —  7.   The  steps  for  getting  a  job  today  are  the  same  as 

they  were  10  years  ago. 
_I      8.  There  are  really  many  available  jobs  in  our. society 

just  waiting  to  be  filled. 
 E—  9.   Visible  job  leads  have  proven  tx?  be  the  best  job 

source. 

_T_10.  You  will  miss  at  least  90%  of  all  job  openings  by  re- 
lying on  the  newspaper. 

MULTIPLE  CHOICE  -  Choose  the  best  answer  (4  points  each) 

_A —  1.   You  can  get  leads  or  possible  job  openings  from  all  the 
following  except! 

A.  Reader's  Guide  to  Periodical  Literature 

B.  Yellow  Pages 

C.  Friends  and  Relatives 

D.  Chamber  of  Commerce 

D      2.  One  advantage  of  the  visible  job  market  is: 

A.  There  are  actually  more  job  openings 

B.  Few  people  apply  for  these  jobs 

C.  Most  job  vacancies  are  filled  this  way 

D.  None  of  the  above 

_B —  3.   The  percentage  of  job  seekers  who  apply  directly  to  the 
employer  with  success  is: 

A.  67% 

B.  50% 

C.  25% 

D.  15% 

4.  When  looking  for  a  job  as  a  secretary  in  the  newspaper  want- 
ads  you  should : 

A.  look  under  s  for  secretary 

B.  look  under  c  for  clerical 

C.  read  the  entire  help  wanted  section 

D.  none  of  the  above 
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B   5.  Before  making  direct  contact  with  any  employer  you 

should : 

A.  call  your  friends  for  help 

B.  make  a  list  of  all  potential  employers  first 

C.  send  resumes  through  mass  mailing 

D.  call  all  companies  at  random 

JJ   6.  The  active  job  seeker  relying  on  the  visible  job 

market  as  a  source  of  potential  jobs: 

A.  is  more  likely  to  be  hired 

B.  will  learn  about  higher  paying  jobs 

C.  has  little  competition 

D.  none  of  the  above 

C         7.  The  most  effective  method  of  finding  hidden  jobs  is  to: 

A.  read  newspaper  want  ads 

B .  ask  your  friends 

C.  apply  directly  to  employers 

D.  none  of  the  above 

D         8.  One  of  the  advantages  of  making  direct  contact  with 

potential  employers  is: 

A.  you  will  encounter  minimum  competition  from  other 
Job  seekers 

B.  you  will  find  out  about  jobs  hidden  from  most  job  seekers 

C.  it  often  leads  to  an  immediate  interview 

D.  all  of  the  above 


Briefly  describe  3  disadvantages  of  visible  job  leads(18  points) 


List  the  A  steps  to  follow  to  get  a  job  in  the  hidden  job  market 
(20  points) 
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Name  of  person 
getting  letter: 
His/Her  Title:J 
Company '  s  Name:_ 
Company  '  s  Addr  :\ 


LETTER  OF  APPLICATION 


Spolnts  Your  Address 


Date 


Dear 


SPoints 


1.     State  why  you  are  writing  and  where  you  learned  of  the 
job  opening ?_  


lOpoints 


2.     Describe  your  qualifications;  education,   skills,  and  ex- 
perience !^  


ISpoints 


3. 


Ask  for  an  interview;  tell  employer  when,  where,  and  how 
to  reach  you;  state  when  you  would  be  available  to  start 
work. 


20points 


Sincerely , 
lOpoints 
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SESSION  6 


Job  Attainment 

Competency:       The  participant  will  properly  complete  an  application 
form. 


Indicator(s) :  Test  Application 


Activities  Resources 


*Have  Participants  Sign  in  and  pick  up 
their  Participant  Manuals 

Sign  in  sheets 
Participant  Manuals 

ACTIVITY  1  Review  with  participants  the 
steps  to  a  job  that  they  have  learned 
thusfar  in  this  course. 

Introduce  the  Job  application  as  the 
subject  of  today's  session. 

Ask  participants  why  they  think  employers 
require  job  applicants  to  fill  out 
applications  •  V/hat  really  is  the  purpose 
behind  the  application  from  the  employers 
point  of  view? (note : employers  use  the 
application  to  disqualify  the  majority  of 
applicants) 

ACTIVITY  2  Have  participants  neatly  fill 
out  the  blank  application  on  page  66/67 
in  the  Participant  Manual.  When  everyone 
is  finished,   review  the  information,  What 
is  a  Job  Application?" 

Participant 
pages  54  and 

Manual 
55 

Next,   review  Vocabulary  and  Abbreviations 
Spend  time  on  these  words  and  terms.  Quiz 
participants  about  them. 

pages 

56  

.59 

ACTIVITY  3  Now,  discuss  the  participant's 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  rights.  Next, 
read  some  of  the  illegal  application 
questions  and  see  if  participants  really 
understand  why  the  question  is  illegal- 
how  answering  it  could  hurt  the  job  seeker 
and  cause  him  or  her  to  be  discriminated 
against  and  denied  a  job  they  might  be  the 
most  qualified  for. 

page 
pages 

60 

61  

.63 
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SESSION  6 


ACTIVITY  4  Now,   in  the  full  view  of  all 
participants,  complete  a  job  application 
as  you  review  General  Instructions  for 
Completing  Job  Application  Forms ,  Go  step 
by  step.  As  you  go,   have  participants 
correct  the  application  they  did  at  the 
beginning  of  the  session  by  entering  the 
proper  information  on  a  new,   blank  app. 

REMIND  PARTICIPANTS  that  the  job 
application  must  be  PERFECT!!!! 


Participant  Manual 
pages  64  and  65 


Blank  Apps 
pages  68  71 


Collect  Participant  Manuals 
Grade  the  corrected  applications 
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5(EATNESS     2  INK        2  PRINTING 

APPLIC.?I.TION  FOR  EMPLOYMENT 


DATS 

1 

soctAL  sscuRmr 

1^  w  m  OIL  n 

1 

NAMK  1 

1 

1 

UkMT 

nmmr 

MIOOLS 

FRCSKNT  AOOflSn 

1 

1 

ZiD 

•TRSST 

CITY 

•TATS 

FKRMArfCNT  ADDRCSS 

1 

1 

1 

ZiD 

CITT 

STATS 

FHDNK  NO.  1 

IF  RCIJVTED  TO  ANYONK  IN  OUR  KMFLOY. 
STATS  NAMK  AND  DEFARTMCNT 

1 

RCFURK0 
■Y 

1 

EMPLOYMENT  DESIRED 

POSITION  1 

DATE  YOU  « 
CAN  START  1 

SALARY 
DCSIRKO 

1 

ARK  YOU  KMPLOYKD  NOWt  1 

IF  SO  MAY  WK  INQUIRR 

OF  YOUR  FRKSCNT  EMFLOYRR 

1 

KVCR  APFUCD  TO  THIS  COMPANY  BKPORKT 

I 

WHKRK  1 

WHEN  1 

EDUCATION 

NAMK  ANO  LOCATION  OF  SCHOOL 

Y2ARS 
ATTCNOro 

OATC 
QRAOUATBO 

SUBJECTS  STUOItO 

GRAMMAR  SCHOOL 

1 

1 

1 

HIGH  SCHOOL 

1 

1 

1 

1 

COLLKQK 

1 

1 

1 

1 

TRAOC  aUSINKS9  OR 
CORRBSPONDKNCS 
SCHOOL 

1 

1 

1 

1 

SUBJECTS  OF  SPgCIAL  STUDY  OR  RESEARCH  WORK 


WHAT  FOREIGN  LANOUAggS  DO  YOU  SPEAK  FLUENTLY? 


READ  L 


WRITE 


ACTIVITIKSt  OVie.  ATHLETIC.  KTC   *  ,  

(UCkUDS  ONaAMIZATIOMS,  TMI  MAM*  0«  CHANAQTKN  OF  WHICH  IMOICATU  TH^  MACS.  CIISSO.  CSX.  MANITAI.  ITATUS.  AOS.  COUOM  ON  HATIONAI.  OMiaiN  OP  ITI  MIMaiMI.) 


(CONTINUED  ON  OTHEA  SIDE) 
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FORMER  EMPLOYERS  CUT  IKLOW  LAT  ITQUW  tUmjOYtRM.  gTAWTtNa  WITH  LAST  QNK  nnmX.l 


DATS 
MONTH  AND  YIAR 


TO 


NAM8  AND  AOSRUS  OP  KMPt^YXR 


SALARY 


POSITION 


REASON  FOR  LSAVIN 


TO 


PROM 


TO 


REFERENCED  aCLOW  THB  NAMCS  QP  THRBC  persons  not  related  to  you,  whom  you  have  known  at  LEAST  ONE  YEAR, 


NAME 

ADDRESS 

■  USINCU 

YEARS 

ACQUAtNTEI 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

■1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

PHYSICAL  RECORDi 

LIST  ANY  PHYSICAL  DEFECTS 


(tr  w  uMorarooa  that  OMbT  jomslatso  omen  uAr  •u  mscd  to  owr  mMruaruuHr  to  am  AFfUicAirr.i 
1 


WERE  YOU  EVER  INJURED? 


qiVE  DETAILS  1 


HAVE  YOU  ANY  DEPECTS  IN  HEARINCT 
IN  CASE  OP 

EMERGENCY  NOTlPY  


IN  VISIONT 


IN  SPIECHT 


ISfL^'if  i?XffnS^T'5I*  -2t  ftHi  statements   contained    in  this  APPLICATION.  I  UNDERSTAND  THAT  MfSRCPRESENTATTON 
?•  ?r'i,.ft0^iViS*MAV°  SS5A?oiVJi*U^-iLP'**^ii**'=  FURTHER.  I  UNDERSTAND  AND  AGREE  THAT  MY  EMPLOYMENT  IS  FOR 
WITHOUT  ANY  PREVIOUS  NOTIcS?^^^^^  PAYMENT  OP  MY  WAGES  AND  SALAKY.  SE  TERMINATED  AT  ANY  T 


PATE  1  SIGNATURE  2 


INTCRVIKWED  BY 

DO  NOT  WRITS  BUOW  THIS  UNC 

DATE 

REAAARKS:  


NEATNESS 

CHARACTER 

PCRSONAUTY 

ABILITY 

HtRCD 

FOR  DEPT.  POSITION 

WILL  REPORT 

SALARY 
WAGKS 

APPROVED!  I 

3. 

KMrUOVMCNT  MANAwIIJI 

OVT.  HCAO 

OKNKMAL  MANAOUI 
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PHONE  ETIQUETTE 


Calling  prior  to  applying  in  person  can  be  advantageous  for  several  reasons. 

1)  You  can  make  phone  calls  to  save  time  in  gathering  information. 

2)  You  can  make  initial  contact  with  the  interviewer. 

3)  You  can  save  transportation  costs. 


STEP  I:  Ask  for  a  specific  person  in  personnel  or  the  person 

responsible  for  hiring. 

STEP  II:  Identify  yourself,  first  and  last  name,  and  the  reason 

you  are  calling. 

1)  To  ask  for  more  informatiori  concerning  the  job 
opening  and/or 

2)  To  state  an  interest  in  the  job. 

The  interviewer  might  request  that  you  send  a  resume 
or  state  that  there  are  no  openings.  At  that  point, 
ask  if  you  can  check  back  later  and  close  by  thanking 
the  interviewer. 

STEP  III:  Inform  the  interviewer  of  your  qualifications  -  sell 

yourself! 

STEP  IV:  Ask  the  employer  for  an  interview. 

STEP  V:  Restate  the  interview  date  and  time  and  write  them 

down. 

STEP  VI:  Ask  the  interviewer  for  specific  directions  to  his/her 

office.    Write  them  down  and  don't  lose  the  directions. 

STEP  VII:  Thank  the  interviewer  and  close  with  "I'm  looking  forward 

to  meeting  you". 
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SESSION  3  &  4 

Competency:   The  participant  will  learn  about  interviewing  techniques  and  proper  etiquette. 
He/she  will  be  able  to  recognize  the  key  elements  involved  in  the  interview 
process. 


Indlcator(s) :  Completing  the  Comparison  and  Interview  Rating  Forms,  going  on  an  actual  inter- 
view, writing  a  general  follow-up  letter  and  a  rejection  follow-up  letter,  and 
finally  employment! 

ACtlvJtles  Recommended  Resources 


CIXVITY  1        Review  Module  II  Session  2,  of  the  Pre-Employment  Skills 
Training  Program  on  page    17  of  the  Participant  Manual, 


ACTIVITY  2        Use  the  filmstrip  series  intitled  "Job  Interview  Skills" 


ACnVITY  3        At- this  time,  have  the  participants  complete  the  job 
application  form  on  page    28    which  will  be  used  in 
conjunction  with  the  mock  interview. 


Fs  "Job  Interview 
Skills"  (ED1343) 
is  a  four-part  color- 
sound  film-strip 
program  designed  to 
teach  the  student  the 
practical  skills  needed 
to  obtain  an  interview, 
the  skills  needed  to 
prepare  for  the  inter- 
view and  the  behavioral 
and  verbal  skills 
needed  on  an  interview. 
The  program  also 
presents  the  reasons 
for  using  these  skills 
and  attempts  to 
provide  the  motivation 
for  the  student  to 
practice  and  improve 
his  or  her  skills 
for  job  interviews. 


!JnVlTY  4        The  participants  will  participate  in  a  mock  interview 

with  the  instructor  at  this  time.    Have  the  participants 
complete  the  Interview  Rating  Form  and  the  Comparison 
Form  after  the  interview.    A  class  discussion  will  follow. 


••CnVITY  5        The  participants  will  participate  in  mock  interviewing 

sessions  at  this  time.    Divide  them  into  two  groups,  select 
one  participant  to  act  as  the  interviewer,  and  one  as  the 
interviewee  in  each  group  (video  tape  at  least  one 
interview  if  possible).    Let  the  other  group  members 
critique  the  interview  by  completing  the  Comparison  Form 
and  the  Interview  Rating  Form,    If  a  video  is  used,  replay 
the  tape  stopping  at  various  points  to  allow  for  class 
discussion  and  for  the  completion  of  their  respective 
forms,    A  class  discussion  will  follow  each  interview, 
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Activities 


Recommended  Resource 


ACnvm  6:     At  this  time,  discuss  with  the  participants  the 

importance  of  the  follow-up  letter  on  page  38  of  the 
Participants'  Manual.    Afterwards  have  them  write 
their  own  follow-up  letter  which  will  be  read  aloud 
to  the  class.    Remind  the  participants  that  this 
letter  will  be  sent  to  their  actual  interviewer. 

ACTIVITY  7:     The  participants  will  now  write  a  rejection 

follow-up  letter.    This  letter  will  also  be  read 
to  the  class  and  sent  to  their  actual  interviewer. 
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69. 


How  to  Administer  the  Unit 


Purpose 

Starting  a  new  job  or  career,  whether  it  is 
with  a  different  company  or  the  result  of  a 
promotion  or  transfer,  requires  careful 
planning.  This  unit  was  developed  to 
introduce  students  to  the  procedure 
involved  in  changing  jobs. 


Mq/or  Concepts  to 
Be  Developed 

Since  the  following  primary  concepts  go 
beyond  a  statement  of  the  unit  objectives 
to  form  a  conceptual  framework  for  the 
unit,  you  may  wish  to  discuss  and  develop 
them  with  the  class. 

•  Promotions  are  earned  only  after  hard 
work.  A  worker  must  plan  for  the 
promotion  and  do  what  s(he)  can  to 
make  it  happen. 

•  The  procedure  a  worker  follows  to 
change  jobs  can  affect  his/her  chances 
of  obtaining  further  employment.  A 
worker  who  improperly  resigns  from  a 
job  is  hurting  himself/herself  as  well  as 
the  employer.  Walking  out  of  a  job, 
losing  one's  temper,  and  being  in- 
considerate are  several  ways  a  worker 
can  damage  his/her  future  employment. 

•  There  are  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages to  changing  fobs.  Careful 
thought  should  be  given  to  the  change. 
The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  a 
new  job  and/or  career  should  be 
carefully  weighed. 
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IM  of  Student  OhiecOves 


The  following  list  of  student  objectives  This  list  gives  the  objectives  in  a  short 

(descriptions  of  Intended  learning  out-  form  for  convenient  reference.  There  are 

comes  of  the  unit)  also  appears  in  the  two  kinds  of  objectives:  a  performance 

front  of  the  student  booklet.  It  is  included  objective  and  several  knowledge  ob- 

there  to  let  the  student  know  exactly  what  jectives.  Further  explanation  of  the  ob- 

s(he)  is  expected  to  be  able  to  do  after  jectives,  including   standards  of  per- 

completing  the  unit.  It  can  also  be  used  as  formance,  can  be  found  In  this  guide 

a  table  of  contents  for  the  booklet  and  as  under  Unit  Test  Answer  Key  (for  the 

a  checklist  for  keeping  track  of  the  knowledge  objectives)  and  Performance 

student's  progress  as  s(he)  works  through  Test  Answer  Key  (for  the  performance 

the  booklet.  objective). 


1.  List  five  qualities  your  employer  looks 
for  when  thinking  about  promoting  you. 

2.  List  the  four  steps  in  a  promotion  plan. 

3.  Name  four  good  reasons  for  resigning 
from  a  job. 

4.  List  five  rules  (do's  and  don'ts)  for 
resigning. 


Doit!  )  5.  Write  a  letter  of  resignation. 


6.  List  four  disadvantages  to  think  about 
before  changing  careers. 

7.  Li^'.t  ifie  four  steps  to  take  if  you  lose 
your  job. 


The  performance  objective 

is  marked   ^\ 

4  Do  it!) 
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Content  OutUne 


I.  Working  for  a  Promotion 

A.  Qusilities  an  employer  considers 
in  promoting  worl<ers 

1.  training 

2.  experience 

3.  ability  to  get  along  with  others 

4.  leadership  ability 

5.  work  habits 

6.  quality  of  work 

7.  amount  of  work 

8.  competition — how  the  employ- 
ee  compares  to  other  qualified 
applicants 

B.  Planning  for  promotion 

1 .  deciding  on  the  job  goal 

2.  determining  what  the  quali- 
fications are  for  that  job 

3.  finding  out  whether  one  has  the 
qualifications 

4.  doing  what  is  necessary  to  qualify 
for  the  job 


II.  Resigning 

A.  Good  reasons  for  resigning 

1 .  better  offer  elsewhere 

2.  employee  changes 

3.  job  changes 

4.  dead-end  job 

B.  Rules  for  resigning 

1 .  Do  try  to  solve  the  problem 
without  resigning. 

2.  Do  give  two  weeks'  notice. 

3.  Do  resign  politely  and  in  person. 

4.  Do  write  a  letter  of  resignation. 

5.  Don*t  resign  until  another  job  is 
found. 

6.  Don't  tell  co-workers  that  you  are 
job  hunting. 

7.  Don't  criticize  the  old  job  when 
applying  for  a  new  job. 

C.  Writing  a  letter  of  resignation 
1 :  form 

2.  content 

a.  says  employee  is  resigning 

b.  says  why  employee  is  resigning 

c.  says  when  employee  is  leaving 

d.  says  something  good  about 
having  had  the  job 

e.  thanks  the  employer  for  the  job 

3.  appearance 

III.  Changing  Jobs 

A.  Changing  careers:  disadvantages 

1 .  extra  training 

2.  less  pay 

3.  moving 

4.  loss  of  investment 

B.  Losing  a  job 

1.  find  out  why 

2.  investigate  the  benefits 

3.  consider  job  options 

4.  begin  a  new  job  search 
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Competency-Based  Structure  of  the  Uni^ 


Competency-based  instruction  is  de- 
signed to  bring  each  student  to  a  preset 
standard  of  performance  on  a  well- 
defined  tasl<,  or  competency.  The  task  to 
be  performed  is  described  in  an  objective, 
which  also  states  the  conditions  under 
which  the  tasl<  will  be  performed  and  the 
standard  of  performance  that  must  be 
achieved. 

Let's  lool<  at  an  example.  Suppose  you're 
teaching  a  ten-hour  course  in  bll<e  riding. 
At  the  end  of  the  course,  Emily  can  ride 
with  no  hands  on  the  handlebars  and  do 
figure  eights.  John  can  just  do  straight 
riding,  while  Amy  still  hasn't  got  the  hang 
of  riding  on  two  wheels.  You  might  decide 
to  give  Emily  an  A,  John  a  S  or  C,  and  Amy 
an  F. 

In  a  competency-based  course  you  decide 
before  the  course  begins  what  skills  the 
student  must  master  to  pass  the  course. 
These  are  translated  into  objectives, 
which  are  communicated  to  the  student. 
For  instance,  an  objective  might  be:  "Ride 
a  bicycle  for  200  yards  on  a  level  paved 
road  without  stopping."  Emily  may  be 
able  to  do  this  after  one  hour.  John  will  be 
able  to  do  it  before  the  tenth  hour.  But 
Amy  will  need  extra  help— perhaps  a  dif- 
ferent type  of  instruction  or  extra  hours  of 
coaching. 

At  the  end  of  the  course,  if  the  extra  in- 
struction succeeds  with  Amy,  all  three 
students  can  ride  a  bike  and  all  receive  a 
'*pass"  for  that  objective.  The  goal  of 
competencv-based  instruction  is  to  have 
all  students  reach  the  preset  standard  of 
competence.  This  goal  is  met  by  adjusting 
the  amount  of  time  and  instruction  to  the 
individual,  rather  than  keeping  the  time 
and  instruction  constant  and  comparing 
one  student's  performance  after  the 
instruction  to  another's  by  using  an  ABC- 
DF  scale. 


This  story  illustrates  some  of  the  features 
of  competency-based  instruction: 

1.  Objectives  are  stated  in  terms  of 
observable,  measurable  activities. 

2.  Students,  as  well  as  instructors,  have  a 
list  of  the  objectives.  If  the  student  is 
expected  to  do  something,  s(he)  must 
be  told  what  it  is. 

3.  The  instruction  and  tests  are  matched 
to  the  objectives. 

4.  A  student's  performance  is  evaluated  in 
comparison  to  the  test  standard,  not  to 
the  performances  of  other  students.  If 
the  performance  meets  that  standard, 
the  student  passes  the  objective.  If  not, 
the  student  does  not  pass  the  objective 
and  should  be  given  additional  instruc- 
tion until  s(he)  can. 

The  structure  of  Job  Ctianges  fits  well  in- 
to competency-based  instruction.  This 
unit,  like  all  others  in  the  Empioyability 
Skills  Series,  contains: 

•  objectives  describing  intended  learning 
outcomes 

•  instruction  on  each  objective  designed 
to  help  students  attain  competence 

»  tests  to  measure  each  student's 
competence  on  each  objective  by  com- 
paring his/her  performance  to  a  test 
standard  rather  than  to  other  students' 
performances. 

The  emphasis  is  on  encouraging  each  stu- 
dent to  continue  working  on  each  objec- 
tive until  s(he)  masters  the  competency. 

In  the  Empioyability  Skills  Series,  two 
types  of  objectives  have  been  designed: 
knowledge  objectives,  which  tell  the  stu- 
dent the  information  s(he)  should  k  ow 
by  the  time  s(he)  completes  the  ins.  uc- 
tion  (e.g.,  list  the  four  steps  in  a  promo- 
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tion  plan);  and  performance  objectives, 
which  tell  the  student  what  skills  s(he) 
must  have  before  finishing  the  unit  (e.g., 
write  a  letter  of  resignation). 

A  student's  competence  in  the 
knowledge  obiectives  is  measured  by  a 
written  unit  test,  or  posttest,  which  s(he) 
takes  after  completing  the  bool<let. 
Checl<  the  student's  unit  test  against  the 
answer  l<ey  to  see  whether  all  questions 
covering  the  l<nowledge  objectives  were 
answered  correctly.  A  student  who  does 
not  mal<e  a  passing  score  on  the  post- 
test  should  be  told  which  objectives 
s(he)  still  needs  to  worl<  on,  and  s(he) 
should  receive  additional  instruction  un- 
til s(he)  can  pass  the  posttest.  In  this 
way,  you  ensure  that  each  student 
achieves  competence  on  the  l<nowledge 
objectives.  Some  students  may  succeed 
on  the  first  attempt;  others  may  need  a 
second  or  third  try. 

A  performance  objective,  marl<ed  with  an 
arrow,  requires  the  student  to 
demonstrate  his/her  ability  to  perform  a 
tasl<.  There  is  a  performance  test  cover- 
ing the  performance  objective  within  the 
student  bool<let.  The  performance  test 
includes  directions  for  carrying  out  the 
performance  test  and  a  performance 
checl<list  by  which  the  student's  per- 
formance will  be  assessed. 

After  the  student  completes  the  per- 
formance test,  s(he)  shows  it  to  you  and 
you  checl<  it  against  each  item  on  the 
checl<list.  Point  out  any  deficiencies  in 
the  student's  performance  and  en- 
courage the  s' "dent  to  correct  them. 
The  Instructor  ^  iecord^ Sheet  on  page  35 
is  included  to  help  you  l<eep  tracl<  of 
whether  each  student  has  passed  the 
performance  objective. 


Procedures 

The  student  bool<let  is  self-contained, 
self-instructional,  and  designed  for 
flexibility  so  that  it  can  be  used  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  The  basic  procedures 
described  betow  for  using  the  unit  were 
effective  during  field  testing.  Worl<ing  at 
their  own  pace,  without  additional  ac- 
tivities, field-test  students  tool<  four  to  six 
hours  to  complete  the  bool<let.  [However, 
the  unit  can  be  supplemented,  expanded, 
or  shortened  to  suit  you  and  your 
classroom. 

As  the  instructor,  you  should: 

1.  Look  over  the  student  booklet.  Decide 
whether  to  use  the  unit  as  it  is,  to 
shorten  it  by  eliminating  some  ob- 
jectives, or  to  expand  it  by  including 
additional  activities  and  resources. 
Note:  If  any  objectives  are  omitted  from 
the  instruction,  the  test  items 
corresponding  to  those  objectives 
should  be  deleted  from  the  unit  test. 

2.  Administer  the  pretest  This  is  optional; 
the  unit  will  be  effective  without  it. 
However,  pretest  results  may  be  useful 
for  (1)  obtaining  information  on  how 
much  the  class  already  l<nows  about 
the  [knowledge  objectives  or  (2) 
selecting  objectives  for  individual 
students,  if  desired.  This  test  covers 
only  the  l<nowledge  objectives.  The 
pretest  {Unit  Test:  Form  A)  is  on  page  27 
of  this  guide;  the  answer  l<ey  is  on  page 
25.  Record  the  results  (pass  or  fail)  on 
the  Instructor  Record  Sheet  under 
"Pretest." 

3.  Distribute  and  introduce  the  booklet  to 
students.  Conduct  a  brief  discussion  of 
the  importance  of  following  the 
procedure  to  change  jobs,  and  relate 
the  topic  to  your  course.  This  may  be  a 
good  time  fora  filmstrip  or  movie  on  the 
subject  (see  Resources),  or  for  having 
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students  who  have  changed  jobs 
describe  their  experiences.  Then  in- 
troduce the  bool<let  itself.  Have 
students  read  the  objectives  on  page  7 
of  the  bool<let.  Explain: 

•  that  the  objectives  describe  what 
they  will  be  learning  to  do 

•  how  the  knowledge  objectives  differ 
from  the  performance  objective 
in  terms  of  content  and  testing 
procedures 

•  the  relationship  between  the 
objectives,  self-tests,  performance 
test,  and  the  unit  test,  arid  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  kinds  of  tests 

•  the  procedure  you  will  use  for  check- 
ing their  work.  (See  Classroom 
Management) 

A.  Have  students  work  through  the 
booklet.  The  booklet  self-contained 
and  self-instructional;  it  is  designed  to 
teach  the  knowledge  and  skills  tested 
in  the  unit  test  and  the  performance 
test.  While  students  go  through  the 
booklet,  you  will  be: 

•  answering  questions 

•  managing  the  instruction  (seeing  that 
students  are  working  on  the  correct 
objective  and  have  the  necessary 
materials;  checking  the  performance 
checklist  to  be  sure  the  student  has- 
correctly  performed  the  task,  etc.) 

•  providing  enrichment  activities  and 
resources.  Filmstrips,  field  trips, 
and  other  activities  such  as  those 
suggested  in  the  section.  How  to 
Enrich  the  Unit,  increase  motivation 
and  make  the  unit  more  interesting  to 
students.  For  students  at  the  higher 
grade  levels,  it  is  particularly  impor- 
tant to  supplement  the  unit  with 
more  challenging  activities  to  main- 
tain their  interest. 

5.  Review  the  unit.  If  students  are  taking 
the  posttest  {Unit  Test:  Form  B)  on  an 
individual  basis,  they  should  be  en- 
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couraged  to  review  the  unit  on  their 
own  by  making  sure  they  can  do  the 
knowledge  objectives  before  taking  the 
posttest.  For  this  purpose,  the  student 
booklet  contains  a  unit  review  page.  If 
the  whole  class  will  be  taking  the 
posttest  at  the  same  time,  it  is  helpful 
to  review  the  objectives  as  a  class. 

6.  Evaluate  and  record  each  student's 
progress. 

Self-Tests.  You  do  not  need  to  check 
the  self-tests  on  the  knowledge  ob- 
jectives in  the  student  booklet.  These 
tests  are  part  of  the  instruction,  a  way 
for  the  student  to  test  himself/herself 
on  questions  similar  to  those  which 
s(he)  will  have  to  answer  on  the  unit  test 
upon  completion  of  the  unit.  It  is  the 
unit  test  that  evaluates  the  student*s 
competence  on  the  knowledge  objec- 
tives; the  self-test  is  simply  part  of  the 
instruction. 

Performance  Test.  Student  responses 
to  the  performance  test  contained  in 
the  booklet  should  be  shown  to  you  for 
your  approval.  If  the  student  passes  the 
objective  (i.e.,  the  student's  work  meets 
all  of  the  criteria  in  the  checklist),  put  a 
1  under  that  objective  on  the  Instructor 
Record  Sheet.  If  the  student's  work 
does  not  meet  all  the  criteria,  a 0  should 
be  entered  under  that  objective,  and  the 
student  should  receive  additional  in- 
struction until  s(he)  can  pass  the 
objective. 

You  may  wish  to  change  or  add  criteria 
to  the  checklist.  If  so,  inform  the 
students  of  the  changes  and  see  that 
adequate  instruction  is  provided  to 
enable  students  to  meet  the  new 
criteria.  Once  the  student  has  been 
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checked  off  on  the  performance  ob- 
jective, s(he)  does  not  have  to  do  it 
again  after  completing  the  unit. 

Unit  Test.  A  student's  competence  on 
the  knowledge  objectives  is  measured 
by  a  written  unit  test,  or  posttest,  which 
s(he)  takes  after  completing  the  unit. 
Two  forms  of  the  unit  test  are  given  in 
this  guide.  There  are  slight  differences 
in  the  two  forms,  but  they  cover  the 
same  objectives  and  have'  the  same 
correct  answers,  which  are  given  in  the 
Unit  Test  Answer  Key.  Form  A  can  be 
used  as  a  pretest  and  Form  B  as  a  post- 
test.  If  any  objectives  have  been  omit- 
ted from  the  instruction,  the  cor- 
responding questions  should  be 
omitted  from  the  unit  test. 

Check  the  student's  unit  test  against 
the  answer  key.  If  the  student  did  not 
answer  each  question  correctly,  you 
should  point  out  which  knowledge 
objectives  need  further  work,  and  direct 
the  student  to  additional  study  on 
those  objectives.  This  may  consist  of 
reviewing  the  appropriate  section  of  the 
unit,    using    alternative  resources, 
receiving  Individual  tutoring,  or  working 
with  other  students  in  a  small-grqup 
problem  session.  The  emphasis  should 
not  be  on  the  student's  failure,  but  on 
encouraging  the  student  to  continue 
working  on  an  objective  until  the 
competency  is  jnastered.  If  a  large 
group  of  students  has  difficulty  with  a 
particular  objective,  you  may  wish  to 
review  that  section  of  the  unit  with  the 
class.  Before  administering  the  unit 
test,  decide  what  the  passing  score 
should  be.  In  field  testing,  the  passing 
score  on  the  unit  test  was  set  at  80 
percent.    For    this    particular  unit, 
students  had  to  answer  five  questions 
out  of  six  correctly  to  receive  a  passing 
score  of  at  least  80  percent. 


Record  the  results  of  the  posttest  on 
the  Instructor  Record  Sheet,  under 
'Tosttest,  1st  Try."  These  results 
should  be  recorded  on  a  pass-fail  basis 
for  the  test,  such  as  using  a  7  for  a 
student  who  makes  the  passing  score 
and  a  0  for  a  student  who  does  not.  A 
student  who  does  not  pass  should 
receive  additional  instruction  on  the 
objectives  missed  until  s(he)  can  pass 
posttest.  Form  A  may  be  used  for  a 
second  try  on  the  posttest.  All  students 
should  eventually  achieve  a  passing 
score  on  the  posttest,  and  have  a  1 
entered  under  "Posttest"  on  the  /n- 
structor  Record  Sheet  before  leaving 
the  unit. 


Summary  of  Requirements 
for  Completing  the  Unit 

The  student  has  completed  the  unit 
when  s(he)  has: 

1.  made  a  passing  score  on  the 
posttest  (unit  test) 

AND 

2.  passed  the  performance  test. 
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How  to  Enrich  the  Unit 


The  discussion  questions,  activities,  and 
resources  included  on  these  pages  can  be 
used  to  introduce  the  unit  or  individual 
objectives,  supplement  instruction,  or 
provide  topics  for  further  exploration  for 
advanced  students. 


Diacuaaion  Questions 

1.  Do  you  think  it  is  all  right  to  change 
Jobs  of  ten?  Why?  Why  not? 

2.  What  does  success  in  a  career  mean  to 
you?  Money,  fame,  service  to  others,  a 
Job  that  leaves  you  time  and  energy  for 
other  interests?  Discuss  how  success 
means  different  things  to  different 
peopie. 

3.  Which  of  the  qualities  that  are  needed 
for  a  promotion  do  you  need  to  improve 
on?  What  can  you  do  now  to  improve 
these  qualities?  How  do  you  kno\N 
which  qualities  need  the  most 
improvement? 

4.  Why  is  it  not  a  good  idea  to  criticize 
your  former  employer  to  a  new 
employer? 

5.  If  you  are  planning  to  resign,  why  is  it 
not  a  good  idea  to  tell  any  of  your  co- 
wo  risers? 

6.  Make  a  list  of  good  reasons  and  a  list  of 
bad  reasons  for  changing  jobs. 

7.  Why  is  it  important  to  be  in  good 
standing  on  your  old  job  before  making 
a  change  to  a  new  job? 

8.  Do  you  know  some  people  who  have 
changed  their  careers?  Why  did  they  do 
it?  Are  they  sorry  or  glad  that  they 
changed? 

9.  Promotion  brings  higher  pay,  but  it  may 
also  mean  increased  responsibility, 
longer  hours,  and  greater  pressure  and 
worry.  Is  promotion  always  desirable? 
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AddUlonalActivltiea 

ObJactMs)  Activity 


Tim« 


1.  Qualities  considered  for       Identify  and  Improve  deficient  areas.  outside  class 

a  promotion 


1  ntervlew  employers. 

one  class  period 

2,  Plans  for  promotion 
4.  Rules  for  resigning 

Role-play  Job  changes. 

one  class  period 

3.  Reasons  for  resigning 
7.  Losing  a  Job 

Give  a  report. 

research  time,  plus 

pIarr     tlnriA     if\r  Aral 

ulaoo  iiiTie   lor  oral 
reports 

6.  Changing  careers 

Discuss  career  changes. 

one  class  period 

All  objectives 

Interview  people  who  have  changed  their 
Jobs. 

one  class  period 

Write  own  success  story. 

one  class  period 

Research  a  successful  person. 

research  time,  plus 
class  time  for  oral 
reports 
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Materials 


Procedure 


Have  each  student  identify  and  make  a  plan  to  improve  his/her  weak 
areas  from  qualities  an  employer  considers  for  a  promotion.  The  stu- 
dent can  periodically  review  his/her  progress  with  the  instructor. 


cassette  recorder  (optional)       Have  students  interview  local  employers  to  find  out  what  qualities 

they  consider  when  thinking  about  promoting  employees. 


props 

Have  the  students  role-play  resigning  and/or  asking  for  a  promotion. 

Have  other  students  give  their  evaluation. 

Assign  students  research  topics  dealing  with  job  changes  (changing 

jobs  in  America,  unemployment,  etc.)  and  have  them  present  this  In- 

formation to  the  class. 

cassette  recorder  (optional) 

Have  a  class  debate/discussion  about  the  pros  and  cons  of  changing 

careers. 

cassette  recorder  (optional) 

Have  each  student  interview  someone  who  has  changed  careers,  lost 

a  job,  gotten  a  promotion,  or  changed  jobs. 

Have  each  student  write  a  success  story  about  himself/herself, 
describing  the  kind  of  success  s(he)  would  like  to  achieve,  and  how 
s(he)  would  go  about  achieving  it.  It  could  be  in  the  form  of  a  short 
autobiography. 

library  resources  Have  each  student  select  a  person  s(he)  considers  successful,  and 

report  to  the  class  on  the  way  that  person  achieved  success  and  the 
student's  reason  for  selecting  that  person. 
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Reaourcea 

This  section  describes  a  few  of  the  many 
materials  available  for  teaching  em- 
ployability  skills.  A  more  complete  list  of 
resources  may  be  found  In  A  Guide  to 
Employability  Skills  Materials  (1975), 
published  by  the  Florida  Department  of 
Education  and  distributed  by  district 
vocational  education  and  career 
education  directors.  However,  neither  of 
these  publications  can  list  all  existing 
materials  on  the  subject.  Some  excellent 
resources  have  undoubtedly  been 
missed,  and  new  ones  gre  constantly 
becoming  available.  Inclusion  of 
materials  in  this  list  is  not  to  be  con- 
sidered an  endorsement  of  a  product, 
producer,  or  approach  by  the  Career 
Education  Center,  Florida  State  Univer- 
sity, or  the  Florida  Department  of 
Education. 

The  annotations  are  grouped  by  media, 
and  include  the  name  of  the  publisher  or 
source,  a  brief  description,  and  the  price 
and  date  of  publication  whenever  this 
Information  was  available.  The  materials 
are  suitable  for  senior  high  school 
students  unless  otherwise  indicated. 
Materials  marked  with  a  •  have  been 
designated  by  the  publisher  as  being 
suitable  for  students  with  lower  reading 
level,  learning  disabilities,  or  low  motiva- 
tion. Spanish  availability  is  marked  with 

an. 

This  listing  provides  information  for 
buying  or  renting  specific  materials.  It 
also  includes  a  special  section  on  free  or 
inexpensive  materials.  However,  you  can 
probably  borrow  many  employability  skills 
materials.  Check  with  your  school  media 
center,  your  guidance  counselor,  your 
cooperative  program  coordinator,  and 
with  other  faculty  members  in  vocational 
and  academic  departments.  Occupational 
specialists  or  placement  and  follow-up 
offices  may  have  materials  or  know  where 
they   can   be   found.   District  career 


education  directors  sometimes  .have 
collections  of  materials,  and  the  district 
media  center  often  stocks  films  and 
other  resources.  The  Florida  State 
Employment  Service  is  another  good 
source. 

Human  resources  should  not  be 
overlooked.  Governmental  agencies, 
employment  services,  and  personnel 
directors  can  often  provide  speakers  as 
well  as  materials. 

Free  €md  Inexpensive  MaterlaU 

Some  materials  are  available  at  low  cost 
from  various  agencies  and  businesses. 
Here's  a  short  list  to  get  you  started. 

A  Guide  to  Employability  Skills  Materials 

(1975) 

Career  Education  Center 
Florida  State  University 
415  N.  Monroe  Street 
Tallahassee,  FL  32306 
Purchase  price:  $.75, 88  pp. 

How  To  Get  and  Keep  the  Right  Job 

Carnation  Company 
Public  Relations  Department 
Carnation  Building 
5045  Wiltshire  Boulevard 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90036 
Purchase  price:  free. 

Labor  Market  Trends 

Basic  Labor  Market  Information 

Florida  Employment  Bulletin 

Florida  Employment  and  Unemployment 

Florida  Department  of  Commerce 
Publications 

Division  of  Research  and  Statistics 
Tallahassee,  FL  32304 
Audience:  Professional 
Purchase  price:  free. 
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Mr.  Employert  Information  for  You  on  the 
Florida  Unemployment  Compensation 
Law 

Florida  Department  of  Commerce 
Division  of  Employment  Security 
Bureau  of  Unemployment  Compensation 
Room  109  Caldwell  Building 
Tallahassee,  FL  32304 
Purchase  price:  free,  16  pp. 

Unemployment  Insurance 

State  of  Florida 
Department  of  Commerce 
Division  of  Employment  Security 
Bureau  of  Employment  Compensation 
Room  109  Caldwell  Building 
Tallahassee,  FL 32304 
Purchase  price:  free,  7  pp. 

Why  Young  People  Fall  to  Get  and  Hold 
a  Job  (1974) 

New  York  Department  of  Labor 
Public  Information  Office 
2  World  Trade  Center,  Room  7315 
New  vork,  NY  10047 
Purchase  price:  free,  16  pp. 

The  Workmen's  Compensation  Law 

Division  of  Labor 

Bureau  of  Workmen's  Compensation 

State  of  Florida 

Department  of  Commerce 

1321  Executive  Center  Drive  East 

Room  201  Ashley  Building 

Tallahassee,  FL  32301 

Purchase  price:  free,  118  pp. 


Contact  your  local  Florida  State  Em- 
ployment Service  office  for  the  following 
free  pamphlets: 

Completing  Job  Applications 
Fact  Sheet  for  Job  Interviews 
Getting  Educational  Credit 
Job  Finding  Tips  for  the  Handicapped 
Job  Finding  Tips  for  Women 
Job  Finding  Tips  for  Youth 
Looldng  for  a  Job 

Lool(s  Aren't  Everything  But  They  iHelp 
Preparing  for  Civil  Service  Tests 
Preparing  for  Job  interviews 
Preparing  Resumes 
Where  to  Looi(  for  Jobs 

Casaettea 

□  WorldofWoricI:  On  the  Job  (1969) 
Educational  Design,  Incorporated 
47  West  13th  Street 

New  York,  NY  10011 
Grades  6-12 

Purchase  price:  $229.50  (20  cassettes,  24 
student  booklets,  1  instructor's  guide). 

Each  of  these  cassettes  is  a  self- 
^  *)ntained  unit  that  can  be  used  in- 
:  '  /idually  or  with  a  group.  Topics  include 
New  on  the  Job,  Dealing  With  Super- 
visors, Moving  Up  or  Out,  and  The  Rules 
of  the  Game. 

□  Lead  the  Field  (1973) 

Nightingale— Conant  Corporation 
6677  North  Lincoln  Avenue 
Chicago,  I L  60645 
Grades  10-12 

Purchase  price:  $175  (12  cassettes,  30 
student  workbooks,  1  teacher's  manual). 

These  cassettes  emphasize  attitudes  and 
qualities  needed  for  success  in  any  job. 
The  topics  include:  goal  setting,  self- 
discipline,  recognizing  opportunity, 
positive  attitudes,  and  personal  growth. 
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Careers  in  the  Office:  Getting  a  Promotion 
(1971) 

Encyclopedia  Britannica  Educational 
Corporation 

425  North  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago  JL  60611 
Grades  7-12 

Purchase  price:  $185  (Rental  price:  $9). 

This  film  shows  how  three  young  women 
who  have  worl<ed  for  a  year  return  to  their 
high  school  as  consultants  during  a 
career  day  program.  Although  the  young 
women's  advancements  ara  In  different 
fields,  they  illustrate  the  same 
qualifications,  abilities,  and  willingness 
to  tackle  their  Jobs  with  enthusiasm. 

Your  Job:  Getting  Ahead  (1968) 

Coronet  Instructional  Media 
65  East  South  Water  Street 
Chicago,  I L  60601 
Grades  10-Adult 

Purchase  price:  $218  (color,  15  min.); 
$109(B&W,  15min.). 

Experienced  worl<ers  give  tips  on  getting 
ahead.  Questions  about  changing  jobs 
and  picking  areas  for  advancement  are 
answered  franl<ly. 

Get  That  Job:  Changing  Jobs  (1974) 

Coronet  Instructional  Media 
65  East  South  Water  Street 
Chicago,  I L  60601 
Grades  10-Adult 
Purchase  price:  $200. 

There's  more  to  changing  jobs  than  just 
giving  two  weel<s'  notice.  In  this  film,  Jan 
learns  how  to  objectively  evaluate  her 
present  job,  how  to  find  new  job  leads, 
and  how  to  properly  resign  from  her  old 
Job. 


Job  Attitudes:  A  Job  That  Goes 
Someplace  (1970) 

Guidance  Associates 
757  Third  Avenue 
New  York,  NY  10017 
Grades  9-Adult 

Purchase  price:  $48  (2  cassettes,  2 
filmstrips,  1  discussion  guide). 

This  set  Includes  a  discussion  of  basic 
work  values,  common  work  problems 
such  as  hazing,  moving  up  on  the  job,  and 
a  look  at  the  life  styles  of  four  skilled  blue- 
collar  workers. 

Kit 

Career  Directions:  Staying  With  It  and 
Getting  Ahead  (1974) 

Changing  Times  Educa  ion 
1729  H  Street,  Northwest 
Washington,  DC  20006 
Grades  7-12 

Purchase  price:  $76  (2  filmstrips,  2  . 
records,  2  cassettes,  2  transparencies,  2 
spirit  masters,  30  student  booklets,  1 
teacher's  booklet). 

This  kit  helps  students  to  orient  them- 
selves in  the  world  of  work,  learn  to 
succeed  on  the  job,  identify  on-the-job 
problems,  and  learn  ways  to  get  ahead.  It 
contains  two  parts:  Getting  Along  on  the 
Job  and  Getting  Ahead  on  the  Job. 
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•  Turner  Career  Guidance  Series  (1974) 

Follett  Publishing  Company 
1010  West  Washington  Boulevard 
Chicago,  IL  60607 
Grades  10*12 

Purchase  price:  $7.20  (1  series  of  6 
workbooks);  $1.20  (1  workbook). 

The  6  workbooks  contain  stories  about 
the  jobs  of  several  young  people.  Each 
workbook  deals  with  a  major  concern  of 
occupational  and  career  experience,  such 
as  changing  a  job  and  training  for  a  job. 

•  Worid  of  Work  Kit  (1969) 

McGraw-Hill  Book  Company 
Webster  Division 
1221  Avenue  of  the  Americas 
New  York,  NY  10020 
Grades  7-Adult 

Purchase  price:  $111  (50  titles,  20  copies 
each). 

This  collection  of  50  illustrated  fictional 
booklets  is  designed  for  junior  and  senior 
high  school  students,  with  particular 
emphasis  on  the  urban,  noncollege-bound 
student  who  may  enter  the  job  market  at 
an  early  age.  This  kit  is  divided  Into  3  sec- 
tions: Getting  the  Job,  Keeping  the  Job, 
and  Advancing  on  the  Job.  The  booklets 
are  written  at  a  fifth-grade  reading  level. 

•  How  You  Can  Get  a  Better  Job  (1972) 

American  Technical  Society 
848  East  58th  Street 
Chicago,  IL  60637 
Grades  10-12 
Purchase  price:  $4. 

This  book  contains  guidance  on  human 
relations. 
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JOB  SKILLS 


Youth  Employment  Competencies 


Identify  resources  and  procedures  for  seeking  a  job. 

A.  Use  help  wanted  ads  as  a  source  of  job  information. 

B.  Identify  the  free  services  provided  by  the  state  employment 
agency    in   helping   people   find   jobs   and   job  training. 

C.  Determine  how  private  employment  agencies  operate  to  help 
people  find  jobs  for  a  fee. 

D.  Identify  the  procedures  involved  in  applying  directly  for 
jobs  at  company  personnel  offices. 

Complete  a  job  application  form. 

A.  Identify  the  purpose  of  job  application  forms. 

B.  Read  and  complete  those  parts  of  a  job  application  form 
asking  for  personal  facts. 

C.  Read  and  complete  those  parts  of  a  job  application  form 
asking  for  job  interests  and  job  skills. 

D.  Read  and  complete  that  part  of  job  application  form  asking 
for  references. 

E.  Read  and  complete  those  parts  of  a  job  application  form 
asking  for  education  and  employment  records. 

Demonstrate  ability  to  participate  effectively  in  a  job  interview. 

A.  Identify  the  purpose  of  job  interviews. 

B.  Identify  the  necessary  steps  in  getting  ready  for  a  job 
interview. 

C.  Differentiate  between  appropriate  and  inappropriate  behavior 
during  a  job  interview. 

Identify  proper  work  habits,  attitude,  and  behavior. 

A.  Identify  the  purpose  of  the  probation  period  at  the  start  of 
a  new  jobr 

B.  Identify  appropriate  behavior  in  learning  the  job  and 
working  with  others. 

C.  Distinguish  between  good  and  bad  work  fcailtci. 

D.  Identify  the  factors  that  make  up  a  positive  job  attitude. 

E.  Recognize  acceptable  ways  of  dealing  with  problems  at  work. 

Describe  standard  benefits  and  payroll  structures. 

A.  Define  basic  terms  about  wages  and  salary,  identify  standard 
paycheck  deductions,  and  do  simple  computations  related  to 
salary. 

B.  Identify  and  describe  common  company  benefits. 

C.  Identify  the  purpose  of  workers'  compensation  and  describe 
the  benefits  it  provides. 

D.  Identify  the  purpose  of  unemploynent  insurance  and  disabil- 
ity insurance  and  describe  the  benafits  they  provide. 
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Develop  a  personal  career  plan. 


A.  Identify  career  goals  and  how  to  achieve  these  goals  based 
on  personal  and  labor  market  information,  including  a  career 
plan. 

B.  Assess  personal  aptitudes,  abilities,  interests,  values,  and 
needs . 

C«     Determine   an   occupational    preference   and   make   a  career 

choice  based  on  assessment  of  needs. 
D.     Recognize  that  career  goals  and  planning  is  an  on-going 

rather  than  a  single  life  event. 

Use  labor  market  information  to  find  jobs. 

A.  Identify  the  requirements  for  various  fields  of  work. 

B.  Describe  where  and  how  to  get  labor  market  information. 

C.  Use  information  sources  and  occupational  and  professional 
organizations  to  identify  occupations  and  professions. 

D.  Evaluate  educational  opportunities  including  college, 
vocational  training,  home-study  programs,  adult  and  life- 
long learning. 
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Pre-employment  Competency  Areas 
And  Specific  Competencies 


Competency  Area : 
Decision-Making 


Career 


Specific  Competencies  - 
Client  is  able  to: 

Sel f~Assessment  -  Assess 
values,  identify  skills, 
describe  obstacles  to 
employment 


Career  Awareness  -  Identify 

career  clusters,  know 

specific  jobs  in  clusters 
^  and  job  duties 


Labor  Market  Information 
Describe  current  local 
labor  market,  growth 
occupations,  relate 
career  choice  to  local 
labor  market 


Career  Choice  - 
Select  an  appropriate 
career  goal  ,  know  how 
skills  could  be  used  in 
other  jobs,  plan  for 
career  goal  and  develop 
specific  steps 


Competency  Area : 
Work  Management 


Life/ 


Specific  Competencies  - 
Client  is  able  to; 

Managing  Personal 

Responsibil 1ty  -  Provide  for 
basic  needs,  transporta- 
tion and  day  care.  -Use 
consumer  skills,  manage 
money.  Be  aware  of  emDloy- 
ers'  expectations  regarding 
substance  abuse. 


Problem  Solving/Coping  - 
Identify  a  problem,  get 
more  information,  analyze 
it,  develop  alternatives, 
select  a  course  of  action, 
persevere  through 
obstacl es 


Competency  Area : 
Getting 


Job 


Specific  Competencies  - 
CI  lent  is  able  to: 

Job  Seeking  -  Identify 
job  opportunities 


Resumes  and  applications  - 
Complete  an  application 
and  a  resume 


Contact  Skills  -  Contact 
employers  by  phone, 
letter,  or  in  person 


Interviewing  -  Schedule, 
prepare  for,  complete, 
and  evaluate  an  interview 


■o 


Competency  Area : 
Maturity 


Work 


Specific  Competencies  - 
CI ient  is  able  to :  ' 

Dependabil ity/Rel iabil ity  - 
Maintain  an  acceptable 
attendance  record,  main- 
tain punctuality,  give 
notice  of  interruptions, 
demonstrate  reliability, 
follow  rules  of  the 
work  place 

Communication  Skills  - 
Follow  instructions,  ask 
for  clarification,  use 
listening  skills 

Personal  Relations  -  Main- 
tain positive  attitudes 
toward  others,  accept 
supervision  and  criti- 
cism, cooperate  with 
others  and  accept  chain 
of  command 

Initiative/Productivity  - 
Organize  time  effective- 
ly, be  responsible,  care 
about  the  quality  of  work 

Worker  Rights  -  Understand 
use  of  tax  forms,  employ- 
ee benefits,  legal  rights 
and  responsibil ities  of 
the  work  place 
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Teaching  Work  Maturity 

The  National  Alliance  of  Business  has  conducted  extensive  youth  employment  competen- 
cies technical  assistance  and  training  nationwide.  One  of  the  exercises  used  with 
employment  and  training  practitioners  is  called  the  "Ideal  Worker."  In  this  exercise,  the 
group  is  asked  to  name  twenty  traits  that  a  young  person  leaving  JTPA  and  entering  a  job 
should  have.  Usually,  75-85%  of  the  answers  fall  into  the  work  maturity  category, 
underscoring  the  importance  of  such  competencies.  When  asked  how  program  participants 
are  taught  work  maturity,  the  responses  of  such  groups,  which  generally  represent  a  large 
number  of  SDAs,  range  from  vague  to  silent.  It  almost  seems  as  if  people  are  surprised  by 
the  notion  that,  just  like  interviewing,  reading,  and  typing,  good  work  habits  are  best 
liorned  in  an  environment  in  which  both  the  "teacher"  and  the  enrollee  are  aware  that 
learning  is  occurring. 

Work  maturity  components  could  be  much  more  effective  if  job  site  supervisors 
(functioning  as  teachers  and  role  models),  participants,  and  program  staff  all  worked 
together  knowingly  in  a  planned  intervention  strategy  which  had  clearly  formulated  goals^ 
procedurest  and  duties.  Results  would  constitute  more  than  the  by-products  of  "assump- 
tive osmosis,"  under  which  youth  are  simply  put  into  a  work  setting  with  the  belief  that 
they  will  learn  through  the  mere  presence  of  real  world  employers  and  employees. 
Measurement  and  demonstration  of  outcomes  would  certainly  have  a  more  solid  founda- 
tion. Many  pay  lip  service  by  saying  they  understand  the  work  maturity  competencies 
acquisition  process,  yet  few  do.  Much  effort  needs  to  be  extended  in  this  facet  of 
competency-based  learning,  and  the  "honeymoon  period"  is  running  out. 

In  establishing  activities  and  approaches  to  teach  work  maturity  competencies  in  a 
comparable  and  consistent  fashion,  several  foundational  building  blocks  should  be  set  up: 

o  preparation  of  youth  for  onsite  work  maturity  components  —  including  modular 
sessions  on  roles,  responsibilities,  expectations,  and  relationships,  and  written 
conduct  code,  counselor/enroUee  contract  (copy  to  site),  and  participant 
handbook; 

o  orientation  of  employers,  site  supervisors/employees,  and  other  involved  volun- 
teers from  the  community  to  be  "teachers"/positive  role  models  and  actively 
intervene  to  correct  negative/inappropriate  actions  in  a  planned,  well  thought 
out  fashion  —  entailing  informational,  instructional,  and  procedural  sessions, 
interactive  discussions,  role  playing  and  simulated  situations,  tie-ins  to  awards 
banquets,  and  written  program/worksite  agreement  (copy  to  participant)  and 
worksite  supervisor/co-worker  manual;  and, 
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o  development  of  staff,  instructors,  counselors  to  be  "teachers"/positive  role 
models  and  actively  intervene  to  solve  problems  and  remedy  improper  actions  in 
a  clear,  focused  manner  —  encompassing  an  in-service  course  on  effectively 
functioning  as  a  helper  to  youth  in  work  maturity  situations,  and  a  written 
program  guidebook* 

Linking  all  of  these  pieces  together  should  be  an  overall  work  maturity  "learning  pact"  for 
each  eiirollee  which  clearly  specifies  the  mutual  obligations  and  benefits  of  youth, 
program  sites,  and  the  project,  and  is  signed  by  all  three  parties. 

Quality  supervision  is  often  considered  the  most  important  factor  in  the  progress  of  youth 
toward  work  maturity.  Such  supervision  may  be  described  as  direct,  close,  and  attentive. 
Young  people  are  treated  as  individuals,  with  respect  needing  to  be  earned;  they  are  not 
coddled  or  overprotected.  Adult  supervisors  -  skilled  in  the  tasks  at  hand  -  lay  down  the 
rules  and  invoke  a  sense  of  decorum  and  discipline.  They  hold  youth  to  fair  standards  that 
are  clearly  expressed,  understandable,  and  firmly  —  yet  sensitively  —  applied,  and  provide 
youth  with  constant  feedback  about  their  performance.  Young  people  seem  to  respond 
well  to  real  work  that  is  useful,  productive,  and  has  ever  increasing  responsibilities. 
Fostering  the  "art  of  supervision"  -  getting  the  job  done  with  youth  just  starting  -  should 
be  the  primary  focal  point  in  a  work  maturity  undertaking.  Through  good  supervision, 
young  people  may  be  able  to  acquire  those  amorphous,  often  intangible  —  yet  pivotal  ~ 
characteristics:  self  confidence,  motivation,  and  enthusiasm. 

The  accepted  wisdom  holds  that  onsite  supervisor-to-enroUee  ratios  should  not  be  greater 
than  1:3,  and  recommends  a  "work  crew"  concept  ratio  of  no  more  than  1:6.  Opinions  to 
the  contrary  are  not  hard  to  find,  however.  Grouping  participants  is  pretty  much 
controlled  by  "whatever  works"  locally.  The  question  of  length  and  intensity  of 
partit^ipation  is  serious.  The  minimum  duration  for  demonstration  was  discussed  under 
measurement.  How  long  and  how  often  young  people  are  involved  in  learning  work 
maturity  is  dictated  by  the  "down  and  dirty"  concept.  Work  maturity  may  just  be  teaching 
young  people  to  "play  the  game."  They  don't  have  to  "buy  it,"  but  they  do  have  to 
understand  it,  feel  it,  and  do  it.  The  length  and  intensity  should  be  decided  by  that  period 
of  time  and  frequency  of  intervention  that  it  takes  to  get  dirty  hands  which  won't  become 
instantly  clean  at  the  merest  touch  of  rainwater.  A  strong  cleanser  should  still  be  able  to 
provide  freedom  of  choice,  however.  In  addition  to  the  general  approach,  time  and  timing 
will  also  depend  on  how  dysfunctional  an  individual's  work  habits,  attitudes,  and  behavior 
patterns  are. 
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All  too  often,  the  little  things  tend  to  get  either  overlooked  or  assumed  on  the  basis  of 
familiarity.  To  avoid  this,  those  establishing  competency-based  work  maturity  activities 
and  components  should  concentrate  on  some  basic  mechanics  related  to  the  efficient 
utilization  of  program  sites.  These  include  the  site  matching/assignment  process,  the 
maintenance  of  a  site  bank  containing  an  inventory,  description,  and  analysis  of  each  site's 
strengths  and  weaknesses,  and  the  provision  of  the  type  and  amount  of  project  support 
required  at  each  site. 

In  work  maturity,  young  people  must  learn  to  accomodate  their  actions  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  workplace.  They  first  need  to  understand  the  positive  work  habits,  attitudes, 
and  behavior  patterns  that  are  expected,  their  importance  in  the  labor  market,  and  the 
extent  to  which  they  must  be  demonstrated  in  order  to  keep  a  job.  This  is  the  cognitive 
aspect  of  work  maturity  competencies  acquisition.  Participants  must  then  have  the 
opportunity  to  develop,  practice,  improve  upon,  and  exhibit  these  capabilities  through 
actual  performance.  This  is  the  affective  part  of  teaching  work  maturity  competencies. 

Cognitive  learning  can  take  place  in  workshops,  classroom  activites,  world  of  work 
awareness  modules,  counseling,  or  structured  exercises  entailing  task  completion,  problem 
solving,  etc.  Affective  growth  is  best  fostered  through  hands  on,  experiential  involvement 
in  an  actual  work  setting,  and  could  occur  through  youth  tryout  employment,  on-the-job 
training,  internship,  work  experience,  vocational  exploration,  cooperative/distributive 
education,  etc.  The  most  effective  approach  for  teaching  work  maturity  competencies 
would  involve  both  cognitive  and  affective  learning:  activities  and  components,  i.e.,  a 
combination  of  classroom  for  the  "knowing^'  and  onsite  for  the  "showing."  Depending  on 
participant  characteristics,  these  components  could  be  run  consecutively  or  concurrently. 

The  classroom  portion  of  the  work  maturity  learning  experience  should  be  designed  to 
simulate  a  worksite  wherever  possible.  The  simulation  of  the  work  environment  would 
resemble  job  conditions,  expectations,  rules,  and  discipline,  with  the  trainees  treated  as 
employees.  Supervision  would  be  conducted  with  formality.  Appropriate  regulations,  such 
as  safety  procedures,  would  be  enforced.  "Time  clocks"  (or  their  equivalent)  would  be 
punched.  To  make  the  classroom  seem  more  like  work,  young  people  would  be  "hired,"  not 
enrolled.  Participants  would  be  called  "employees"  and  would  occupy  "work  stations" 
instead  of  training  areas.  Instructors  would  be  "supervisors,"  and  any  separation  for 
negative  reasons  would  mean  that  the  young  person  was  "fired,"  not  terminated.  While  no 
classroom  can  either  substitute  for  or  exactly  reproduce  the  reality  of  the  workplace, 
demonstration  in  a  close  approximation  is  a  fair  indicator  of  how  well  the  enroUees  can  be 
expected  to  perform  in  a  job  setting.  It  will  also  point  out  problem  areas  which  need  some 
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remediation.  Displays  72  and  73  offer  some  helpful  hints  for  teacli:''5i:  ./c^k  maturity  in  a 
classroom  setting.  (See  Displays  72  and  73.) 


There  are  a  great  number  of  commercially  available  packages  designed  to  teach  the 
cognitive  aspects  of  work  maturity.  Many  formats  also  exist  in  the  public  domain. 
Displays  74  and  75  are  from  the  Taking  Charge  series  published  by  the  Dayton/Mont- 
gomery County  (Ohio)  Boards  of  Education.  They  are  contained  in  the  "Succeeding  in  the 
Labor  Market"  booklet  and  cover,  respectively,  personal  appearance  and  attendance/ 
punctuality.  The  selection  in  Display  76  is  from  the  Maine  Model  and  deals  with  learning 
dependability/reliability.  Display  77  presents  an  excellent  approach  to  the  cognitive  part 
of  teaching  work  maturity.  It  is  from  the  "Good  Work!"  booklet  of  the  Emplo  jility 
Skills  Series  put  out  by  Florida's  State  Department  of  Education.  (See  Displays  74—77.) 

Young  people  often  have  to  unlearn  poor  work  habits,  attitudes,  and  behavior  patterns 
before  they  can  learn  positive  ones.  In  some  instances,  the  competencies  to  be  taught 
may  be  in  conflict  with  cultural  values.  Where  such  situations  exist,  youth  must  be  helped 
to  distinguish  between  environments,  e.g.,  "street  survival"  and  workplace,  and  to  develop 
appropriate  responses  for  the  latter.  It  is  often  said  that  learning  vocational  skills  is 
easier  for  some  people  than  the  acquisition  of  work  maturity  competencies. 

No  courses  or  commercial  packages  were  discovered  which  could  in  any  fashion  be  said  to 
teach  affective  job  keeping.  Essentially,  behavior  modification  is  the  approach  used 
onsite  to  rfieet  client  needs  where  deficiencies  are  assessed  in  work  maturity.  The  key  to 
a  behavior  modification  scheme  is  the  careful  control  and  utilization  of  a  system  of 
rewards.  Actions  like  permissiveness  and  loose  recording  of  tardiness  and  absences  may 
be  perceived  as  kind  by  those  who  really  want  to  do  good,  but  such  stimuli  often  lead  to 
unanticipated  and  unwanted  responses.  A  strong,  strict,  fair,  compassionate,  and 
informed  supervisory  strategy  is  regarded  as  the  most  effective  way  to  reach  difficult 
youth  on-site. 

Work  maturity  standards  and  expectations  should  be  clearly  stated.  Criteria  should  be 
precise  and  explicit.  Failure  to  comply  ought  to  be  dealt  with  promptly  and  impartially. 
On  occasion,  young  people  may  have  to  be  dismissed  or  "fired"  from  the  program. 
Keeping  a  youth  on  board  who  doesn't  want  the  program's  help  at  present  does  that  person 
no  good,  and  can  in  fact  reinforce  negative  performance  by  others.  Positive  feedback 
should  be  a  program  constant.  Participants  should  be  told  that  they  are  doing  well  as 
often  as  they  are  reprimanded,  or  even  more  so. 
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What  does  It  look  like? 


Janle  misses  her  bus  transfer  on  the  way  to  school. 
VAiile  she  waits  for  the  next  bus/  she  callt3  the  school 
attendance  office.    By  the  tine  she  gets  to  class r  her 
teacher  has  been  notified  by  the  main  officer  thereby 
avoiding  the  need  for  dlsclE^line  and  providing  an 
opportunity  for  the  teacher  to  reward  Janle  for 
demonstrating  behavior  that  is  respected  in  a  job 
situation. 


After  receiving  a  science  assignment  to  watch  "Goodbye 
Gutenberg**  on  TV  at  8  p.m.  on  Tuesday^  Ronnie  tells 
his  teacher  during  the  break  that  he  will  not  be  able 
to  watch  the  shor  because  of  previous  family  plans 
that  night.    He  asks  for  a  substitute  assignment  and 
says  be  will  finish  it  during  his  Independent  study 
period  on  Thursday. 


Work  requirements 


•  Arrive  at  a  designated  time. 

•  Miss  work  no  more  than  a  specified  number  of 
vacation  and  sick  days. 

•  complete  tasks  according  to  schedule. 

•  Be  accountable  for  own  actions. 

•  Resp^t  the  needs  of  a  supervisor . 

•  Respect  the  needs  of  co-workers. 

•  Maintain  confidential  information  and  refrain 
from  "gossiping." 

•  Cooperate  as  a  member  of  a  team. 


. .  .And  liow  to  teacli  them 


•  Reward  punctuality. 

•  Enforce  attendance  policy. 

•  Evaluate  specified  requirements  in  each 
grading  period  or  time  slot. 

•  Be  clear  about  consequences  of  unacceptable 
behavior. 

•  Make  adult  expectations  clear  and  firm. 

•  Model  respect  for  fellow  students  of  different 
races r  cultures  and  ability  levels. 

•  Show  negative  effects  of  "name  calling"  and 
model  supportive  behavior. 

•  Teach  specific  listening r  team  building  and 
decision-making  skills. 
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What  can  a  teacher  do?. 


CO 
00 


Set  up  a  simple  "government"  system  that  rewards 
participation  ty  each  student.    Because  many 
youth  are  not  active  In  school  government r  the 
analXer  classroom  environment  makes  participation 
and  personal  oontrlbutlons  more  visible,  emd 
therefore  more  teachable  and  rewardable« 

A  school  can  se^  up  a  "public  Information  center" 
or  a  "rumor  control  center"  that  monitors  and 
spreads  useful  Information,  particularly  during 
times  of  special  events  or  Incidents,  Students 
can  be  Involved  in  planning  and  operating  this 
center.    Tabloids  or  newsletters  that  encourage 
group  responsibility  can  be  built  Into  the 
actlv Ity. 

Require  students  to  keep  a  record  of  their 
unexcused  absences  and  tardles.    Ask  them  to 
calculate  their  personal  financial  losses  based 
on  a  specified  hourly  rate.    Present  a  "p^  bonus 
award"  for  students  with  the  best  attendance 
record.    Ask  a  local  personnel  manager  to  present 
the  reward  and  briefly  talk  about  how  his/her 
company  respects  that  behavior. 

Use  techniques  such  as  team  learning  projects, 
group  work  and  peer  tutorlt^  to  help  youth 
acquire  teamwork  skills.    These  skills  are  often 
learned  through  participation  In  organized  sports 
which,  according  to  some  researchers,  la  a  reason 
that  some  males  are  mre  prepared  than  females 
tor  success  In  competitive  management  careers. 
Non-athletic  techniques  can  help  equalize 
acquistion  of  these  skills. 


5.    Let  youth  organize  a  group  project 
in  which  eadi  one  is  required  to 
make  a  visible  oontribution. 
Everyone  will  participate  in 
making  the  Production  Time 
Line  and  each  will  list 
when  his/her  oontribu- 
tion will  be  complete. 
Some  can  be  managers 
of  the  process,  some 
can  be  "friendly  re- 
minders" and  others 
can  serve  on  an 
"assistance  crew," 
Everyone,  however, 
will  have  to  make 
a  oontribution 
upon  which  the 
project's  ulti- 
mate success 
will  depend. 
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What  does  it  look  like? 


Tiffany's  math  class  is  working  on  a  project  that 
requires  an  illustration  of  a  growth  rate  for  a  period 
of  one  year.    Although  the  class  has  just  learned  one 
method  of  making  graphsf  Tiffany  suggests  using  cclors 
on  a  chart  which  would  make  the  information  clearer  and 
easier  to  understand.    Her  teacher  describes  this 
creative  idea  to  the  class  and  mentions  that  some 
ccMnpanies  give  financial  bonuses  to  employee  who 
suggest  effective  technical  improvements. 


During  Michael's  junior  year,  he  becomes  so  involved 
in  basketball  that  he  doesn't  pass  his  algebra  class. 
Because  he  plans  to  go  to  college,  Michael  meets  with 
his  counselor  and  sets  goals  for  each  course  next 
year.    By  setting  these  goals  and  carefully  keeping 
track  of  progress/  he  makes  up  the  credit  he  lost.  In 
addition,  Michael  and  his  counselor  have  a  useful 
discussion  about  how  this  kind  of  planning  can 
minimize  distractions  from  important  tasks  and 
deadlines. 


Work  irequirements 


•  Carefully  balance  work  time  and  break  time. 

•  Initiate  steps  to  Improve  the  quality  of  a 
product . 

•  Be  willing  to  exert  extra  effort  in  times 
of  need. 

•  Incorporate  criticism  and  evaluation  into 
product  development. 

•  Visualize  "the  big  picture"  and  the  reasons 
for  doing  a  task. 

•  Cooperate  as  a  member  of  a  team. 

•  Set  personal  goals  for  task  accomplishment. 

•  Take  pride  In  work  and  appreciate  nonmonetary 
rewards  and  self -'satisfaction. 


• .  .And  how  to  teach  them 


•  Teach  efficient  use  of  breaks,  study  halls  and 
independent  study  time. 

•  Encourage  youth  to  seek  ways  to  improve  their 
grades. 

•  Provide  structured  and  nonstructured 
opportunities  for  extra  credit. 

•  Use  evaluation  and  criticism,  as  well  as 
grades  to  identify  ways  to  Improve  skills. 

•  Show  real  daily  applications  for  academic 
coursework . 

•  Use  techniques  such  as  student-team  learning, 
group  projects,  youth  entrepreneurship,  etc. 

•  Announce  goals/objectives  at  the  beginning  of 

a  course  or  a  lesson,  and  suinnarize  at  the  end. 


•    Create  situations  for  students  to  feel  proud 
of  their  efforts. 
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What  can  a  teacher  do? 


1.   Teadi  goal  setting  strategies  and  at  the 

beginning  a  grading  period  or  teaching  unit,  ask 
each  student  to  set  two  goals.   At  specified 
times,  ask  everyone  to  check  their  progress  with 
a  self-raUng  checklist.   The  checklist  cOmW 
Include  Independence,  self-inotlvatlon, 
anticipating  problems,  asking  for  assistance  and 
expressing  pride  upon  success.    In  a  school  or 
any  youth  agency  setting,  students  can  bfi  taught 
how  to  make  task  charts  and  timelines  similar  to 
ones  used  in  many  jobs. 

S  ^  •   At  selected  points  in  time— but  not  so  often  that 
impact  will  be  lost— .^k  students  to  stop  what 
they  are  doing  and  answer  these  questionsi  At 
this  ncanent,  are  you  on  task  or  off  task?  Would 
asking  for  clarification  or  for  assistance  help 
you  get  the  job  done  any  better?  what  would  make 
you  feel  most  successful  regarding  this 
particular  task?    is  there  any  way  you 
would/could  have  accoraplishad  more  in  the  saine 
period  of  time? 

3.   When  you  give  grades  or  evaluations,  include  at 
least  two  suggestions  about  how  a  student  can 
improve  something  that  is  important  to  him  or 
her.   These  srcjgestions  can  be  used  in  the  goal 
setting  activ/itles  described  above,  and  the 
format  can  even  be  similar  to  Employee 
Evaluations  used  by  local  employers. 


1.   Make  sure  there  are  Independent  study  times  md 
work  breaks  in  students*  schedules,  'ihis  wilX 
give  them  m  ojririortur.lty  to  learn,  demonstrate 
and  be  revard(»d  fos  being  productive  in  a  loosely 
structured  envli'oni^^ant.    For  tliose  students  who 
do  not  know  how  UJ-  ase  inidependent  tke  well, 
this  can  Jje  an  ojCJ^iortunity  to  teach  it.  One 
middle  school  uses  class  iuottos  such  as  ''Settle 
for  ExoeUence"  or  "Accept  the  Challenge"  bo  help 
set  the  tone.    Thr»  opportunity  to  work  on  class 
projects  at  this  time  wiU  increase  the 
visibility  of  each  studant's  productivity  towards 
a  collaborative  effort. 

5.   Let  the  class  orqmUe  a  "mini-work  experience" 
project  in  which  each  student  voluntfaers  orb  hour 
pel  month  to  "work"  for  the  school.    "Jobs''  could 
be  tutoring  in  a  Iwez  graJe,  helping  the 
maintenance  crew,  advising  this  2;)rinclpal  &?>out 
critical  school  issues^  being  an  aide  in  a  class 
for  stu^Sents  with  special  needs etc.  Document 
all  the  work  experiences  (en-eourage  your  student 
photographers)  and  at  the  tind  cf  the  quarter  or 
senester,  produce  a  flODOCTIVITY  PORTFOMO  for 
presentation  to  parents  or  ooramunity  groups. 
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Display  74. 


PERSONAL  APPEARANCE 


SESSION  2 


Competency:    Participants  will  understand  the  importance  of  personal  hygiene  and 
appropriate  dress  on  the  job  and  how  it  relates  to  success • 

Indicator (s):    Participant's  overall  appearance  at  Session  3  on  January  7,  1985 • 


Activities 


Recommended  Resources 


ACTIVITY  1:    Introduce  the  guest  speaker •    The  speaker  will 

stress  that  appearance  creates  an  image  and 

first  impression.    She  will  focus  on  dress, 
grooming,  hygiene^  and  wardrobe. 

ACTIVITY  2:    View  and  discuss  a  film  about  how  we  appear 
to  others    and  the  impact  our  appearance 
has  on  others^ 


NOTE  TO  INSTRUCTOR;      Emphasize  during  the  discussion  how 

one's  appearance  reflects  self 
confidence  and  success.    Ask  the 
students  if  they  have  ever  been 
embarrassed  by  their  appearance 
and  how  did  it  make  them  feel. 

ACTIVITY  3:  Read  and  discuss  the  situ££uions  concerning 
hygiene  and  appearance  on  page  47  of  the 
Participants*  Manual. 

ACTIVITY  4:    Have  students  answer  and  discuss  the  Hygiene 
Survey  on  page     49  of  the  Participants* 
Manual. 

ACTIVITY  5:    Have  students  evaluate  their  overall  look  on 
page     49  of  the  Participant  Manual. 

ACTIVITY  6:    Discuss  the  shopping  tips  on  page  49     of  the 
Participants*  Manual. 

ACTIVITY  7:    Have  students  write  a  paragraph  on  how  they 
would  expect  their  own  employees  to  dress. 
Ask  for  volunteers  to  read  their  descriptions. 


**Bonnie  Kleinman**  with 
Bette  Massie  Modeling  Agency. 


**Take  a  Look  in  the  Mirror** 
Sandler  1972 
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SITUATIONS  CONCERNING  APPEARANCE 


Jill  was  extremely  busy  cleaning  house  and  preparing  to  entertain  guests 
for  dinner.    Around  3:00  she  realized  she  was  low  on  milk.    Jill  immediately 
left  the  house  dressed  in  her  old  comfortable  sweatsuit  with  her  hair  in 


How  do  you  think  other  customers  or  employees  at  the  grocery  reacted  toward  Jill? 


How  do  you  think  Jill  felt  knowing  that  her  appearance  was  poor? 


Have  you  ever  been  in  a  situation  like  Jill's?    How  did  you  feel? 


Marie  takes  the  bus  to  and  from  work  everyday.    She  knows  some  of  the 
other  passengers  by  sight.    One  passenger  in  particular  asks  to  sit  by  Marie 
frequently.    This  passenger  seems  to  nice  but  always  has  an  offensive  smell. 

How  does  this  affect  Marie's  ride  to  work? 


In  time,  how  do  you  think  Marie  will  respond  to  this  passenger? 


rollers. 
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Bob  stopped  by  his  favorite  hamburger  joint  for  lunch.    He  has  been 
eating  at  this  restaurant  for  quite  a  while  and  enjoys  the  food.    Today  a 
new  waitress  waited  on  him.    Bob  was  surprised  to  notice  how  filthy  her 
hands  and  nails  were  when  she  handed  him  his  french  fries. 

How  would  you  feel  if  you  were  Bob? 


Would  this  waitress'  hygiene  affect  your  decision  to  return  to  that  particular 
restaurant?   


HYGIENE  SURVEY 

Personal  hygiene  is  extremely  important  to  personal  appearance.  Your 
instructor  will  ask  you  to  complete  the  following  survey, 

HOW  OFTEN  IS  IT  APPROPRIATE  TO: 

1)    Wash  your  hands?  


2)  Wash  your  face? 

3)  Bathe  or  shower? 

4)  Wash  your  hair? 

5)  Trim  your  hair? 

6)  Brush  your  teeth? 

7)  Manicure  your  nails? 

8)  Comb  your  hair? 
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EVALUATE  YOUR  OVERALL  LOOK 


You  may  use  proper  hygiene  but  what  c:jout  your  overall  look. 


1)  Are  your  clothes  clean  and  pressed? 

2)  Are  your  shoes  polished  and  clean? 

3)  Do  you  dress  appropriately  for  every 
occassion? 

4)  Do  you  wear  a  proper  amount  of 
make-up? 

5)  Do  you  shave  when  necessary? 

6)  Is  your  hair  style  appropriate  for 
today's  employer? 


Yes 
Yes 


Yes 
Yes 


No 
No 


No 
No 


Sometimes 
Sometimes 


Yes      No  Sometimes 


Sometimes 
Sometimes 


Yes      No  Sometimes 


SHOPPING  TIPS 


Clothes  are  a  very  expensive  necessity.  Shopping  wisely  is  extremely 
important  in  obtaining  the  proper  wardrobe.  Please  answer  and  discuss  the 
following  questions  pertaining  to  shopping. 

1)    Do  you  spend  money  on  cigarettes,  records,  etc.,  instead  of  clothes  you 
need? 


2)  Do  you  buy  the  clothes  you  need  or  the  clothes  you  want?   

3)  Do  you  buy  clothes  that  fit  or  are  they  sometimes  too  big  or  tco  ti  iiyt? 


4)    Do  you  buy  clothes  you  would  wear  only  once  or  clothes  that  a»e  suitable 
for  many  occassions?  


5)    Do  you  shop  for  a  bargain  or  does  the  price  affect  your  decision? 


6)    Do  you  buy  clothes  that  will  wash  well  and  last? 


7)  Do  you  read  about  current  clothing  sales  in  the  newspaper?   

8)  Do  you  buy  clothes  that  can  be  mixed  or  matched  with  other  clothing? 
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YOUR  IDEAL  DRESS  CODE 


You  are  an  employer  whose  employees  meet  the  public.    Describe  how  you 
would  expect  your  employees  to  be  dressed  and  groomed.    Be  specific. 


MEN: 


WOMEN: 
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ATTENDANCE  &  PUNCTUALITY 

SESSION  3 

Competency:    The  participant  will  have  an  understanding  of  the  importance  o£ 
attendance  and  punctuality  in  the  world  of  work. 


Indicator(s) :    Completion  of  Attendance  Sheets. 


Activities 

Recommended  Resource?; 

ACTIVITY 

1: 

Introduce  the  terms:    Absenteeism,  dependability 
and  punctuality.    Have  participants  write 
a  definition  for  each  on  page     52  of  the 
participant  manual. 

Absenteeism  -  A  continuous  act.    Not  being  in  a 
certain  place  at  a  given  time. 

Dependability  -  Reliable,  worthy  of  trust. 

Punctuality  -  Arriving,  acting  or  happening  at  the 
time  or  tires  appointed;  prompt. 

ACTIVITY 

2: 

Have  each  participant  read  aloud  their  defin- 
itions from  Activity  I. 

ACTIVITY 

3: 

Show  a  movie,  filmstrip  or  introduce  a  guest 
speaker  to  cover  this  session's  topic. 

"Absenteeism"  Xerox  Films 
1979 

ACTIVITY 

4: 

Divide  the  participants  into  groups.  Give 
each  group  a  set  of  timesheets  to  complete  by 
using  the  attendance  sheets  on  page  53 
in  the  participant  manual. 

Sample  Timesheets 
Attendance  Sheets 

ACTIVITY 

5: 

Have  each  group  report  their  findings/figures 
from  Activity  4. 

ACTIVITY 

6: 

Give  each  participant  copies  of  their  timesheets 
from  this  summer's  YEP  jobsite.    Have  them 
complete  the  attendance  sheet  on  page    54  of 
the  participant  manual. 

f^niTi  i3Q           Pci T" t" T  ^ "I  nan t" 

Timesheets 
Attendance  Sheets 

ACTIVITY 

7: 

Have  each  participant  read  aloud  how  many  days 
of  work  they  would  have  been  absent  in  a  year's 
time. 

NOTE: 

Activity  3  may  be  HO^^^^^       Activity  1  or  Activity  7. 
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■ATTENDANCE  SHEET 


'number  of        15  MIN-         30  MIN-       45  MIN-     ONE    TWO    THREE  FOUR 
WORK  WEEK  ABSENT  DAYS     UTES  LATE     UTES  LATE    UTES  LATE  HOUR  HOURS  HOURS  HOURS 


June  18  -  June  24 

June  25  -  Julv  1 

July  2  -  July  8 

July  9  -  July  15 

July  16  -  July  22 

July  23  -  July  29 

July  30  -  AuRUst  5 

August  6  -  AuRust  12 

:  1 

TOTAL  TOTAL  TOTAL         TOTAL       TOTAL  TOTAL  TOTAL  TOTA 


I  Summer  Employment  -  8  weeks 

II  8  hours  worked  per  day  -  National  Average 

III  48  work  weeks  in  one  year  -  National  Average 

IV  1920  work  hours  -  National  Average 

V  12  days  absent  per  year  -  JOB  TERMINATION 

Ratio  6  to  1 

KEY 

Multiply  total  number  of  days  absent  by  6^  Total: 
Multiply  total  number  of  minutes  late  by  6_  Total: 
i,e,      15  minutes  late  x  6  «  li  hours  absent  from  work 

30  minutes  late  x  6  =  3  hours  absent  from  work 

45  minute^  late  x  6  =  4i  hours  absent  from  work 

1  hour  late  x  6  =  6  hours  absei>t  from  work 

2  hours  late  x  6  =»  12  hours  (It  days)  absent  from  work,  etc. 


Total  time  absent  based  on  a  yearly  report 
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Display  76. 


Examples  of  Activities  for  Dependabnity/Reliabnity 


1.    For  one  week  In  an  eight-week  program  or  two  days  In  a  three-week 

program,  allow  the  client  to  maintain  his/her  own  attendance 

record,  sign  In  and  sign  out,  record  lateness  and  reasons;  note 
how  he/she  was  reliable  and  followed  the  rules. 


2.    Let  small  groups  of  the  class  create  "work  rules"  to  be  used  for 
one  week  of  the  program.   These  rules  should  be  based  on  usual 
rules  from  the  local  labor  market  areas.    Have  the  groups  describe 
their  rules  In  writing. 


3.    Let  small  groups  decide  what  would  constitute  breach  of  the  rules 
above,  which  ones  are  the  most  Important,  and  when  they  would  fire 
an  employee.    Have  the  groups  describe  the  policy  in  writing. 
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DEPENDABILITY 


(Can  you  be  counted  on  to  do  the  job?) 


Employers  hire  people  who  show  the  most  promise  of  being  at  work  on  • 
time  every  day.    Most  companies  operate  on  the  idea  that  time  is 
money.    In  turn,  workers  are  usually  paid  for  the  amount  of  time 
they  give  the  company.    Employees  who  often  miss  work  or  are  usually 
late  cannot  contribute  fully.   A  highly  skilled  worker  who  is  often 
absent  will  not  produce  as  much  as  a  more  dependable  worker  with 
fewer  skills.    Nonproductive  employees  do  not  stay  employed  for  long. 
Such  workers  cost  the  company  money  rather  than  help  it  make  a  profit. 

Dependability,  then,is  an  important  expectation.    Dependability  includes 
two  specific  qualities  —  attendance  and  punctuality.    It  also  includes 
a  general  quality  — •  reliability.    During  all  interviews,  you  must 
assure  employers  that  you  can  meet  their  expectations  in  these  areas. 

Attendance 

Employers  want  to  hire  people  who  will  maintain  good  attendance. 
Employers  expect  all  workers  to  be  on  the  job  as  scheduled.  Employees 
who  are  at  work  every  day  produce  more.    In  this  way,  they  make  more 
money  for  the  company      and  for  themselves! 

During  an  interview,  how  might  you  show  your  regard  for  good  attendance? 


There  are  a  few  basic  ways  for  you  to  show  the  employer  during  an  inter- 
view that  you  meet  his/her  expectation  of  attendance.    Compare  your 
answers  to  the  following. 

—  Attending  the  interview  is  the  first  step  toward  proving  your  regard 
for  attendance.    An  employer  can  hardly  trust  an  applicant  who  fails 
to  attend  the  interview  to  be  on  the  job  every  day.    Many  job-seekers 
who  miss  interviews  rely  too  much  on  memory.    Memory  often  fails. 

You  will  be  better  able  to  ensure  your  attendance  by  keeping  a  written 
record  of  scheduled  interviews. 

—  If  you  must  miss  an  interview,  call  the  employer  and  explain.    Try  to 
arrange  another  interview.    The  employer  may  or  may  not  schedule  you 
for  a  second  interview.    By  contacting  the  employer,  you  at  least 
have  a  chance  at  still  getting  an  interview. 

—  During  the  Interview,  describe  how  important  good  attendance  is  to 
you.    Talk  about  your  good  attendance  in  past  jobs  and  in  school. 
You  can  even  mention  awards  you  mighw  have  received  for  attendance. 
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DEPENDABILITY,  Cont^d. 


Think  of  how  you  might  tell  an  employer  directly  that  you  will  maintain 
good  attendance.    What  past  experiences  could  you  use  to  support  your 
claim?   Write  your  answers  below. 

Attendance  Statement:  _^ 


E):ample: 


Punctuality 

Punctuality  means  being  somewhere  on  time.    To  an  employer,  pur-tual 
employees  are  those  who  do  the  following: 

Come  to  work  on  time. 

Return  from  breaks,  lunches,  meetings  and  appointments  on  time. 
Perform  all  duties  as  scheduled. 

During  an  interview,  how  might  you  indicate  that  you  are  punctual? 


Now  compare  your  answers  with  the  following  suggestions  for  meeting 
the  employer's  expectation  of  punctuality, 

— -  Be  on  time  for  the  interview.    Arrive  at  the  appointed  place 
ten  to  fifteen  minutes  before  the  scheduled  time.    This  gives 
you  time  to  relax,  collect  yourself  and  become  familiar  with 

he  surroundings.    The  employer  may  doubt  your  punctuality  if 
you  arrive  just  in  the  nick  of  time.    However,  do  not  arrive 
too  early.    This  may  make  the  employer  nervous.    It  could  also 
make  you  seem  too  desperate  to  find  work.    Of  course,  if  you 
cannot  be  on  time  for  the  interview,  call  the  employer  and 
explain, 

—  Simply  tell  the  employer  that  you  are  punctual.    You  can  say, 
for  example,  that  you  complete  your  work  on  schedule.    Be  pre- 
pared to  support  such  claims  with  examples  from  your  past 
experiences. 

Write  a  statement  that  you  could  use  to  tell  an  employer  that  you  are 
punctual.    After  your  statement,  list  some  personal  experiences  that 
show  your  punctuality.    Write  your  statements  below. 

Punctuality  Statement:  


Example: 
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DEPENDABILITY,  Cont'd. 
ReHabiHty 

Excellent  attendance  and  punctuality  imply  the  general  employer  expec- 
tation — •  reliability.    Reliability  means  that  the  employer  can  count 
on  you  to  do  your  job.    If  you  are  reliable,  an  employer  will  know 
the  following. 

—  You  will  be  on  the  job  every  day,  on  time. 

—  You  will  finish  your  work  on  schedule. 

—  You  will  learn  as  much  as  possible  about  your  job. 

—  You  will  follow  company  rules. 

—  You  will  accept  responsibility. 

To  show  the  employer  during  the  interview  that  you  have  these  qualities, 
simply  tell  the  employer  that  you  are  a  reliable  worker.    Be  prepared 
to  support  your  statement  with  examples  from,  past  experience.    In  the 
example  below,  the  job-seeker  claims  reliability.    Notice  how  the  job- 
seeker  then  proves  the  statement  by  describing  specific  responsibilities 
from  a  previous  job. 

"You'll  find  that  I'm  a  reliable  worker.    On  my  last  job,  I 
performed  all  of  my  cleanup  duties  well.    Because  of  this,  rny 
boss  asked  me  to  be  responsible  for  collecting  the  money  from 
the  pop  machines.    My  tally  was  always  on  the  mark.    Later,  I 
was  promoted. to  shift  leader  for  the  custodial  crew." 

Now  that  you  know  reliability  is  an  employer  expectation,  decide  how 
you  might  show  this  quality  in  an  interview.    How  might  you  tell  an 
employer  that  he/she  can  trust  you  to  do  the  job?   What  examples  from 
your  own  experiences  prove  your  reliability?   Write  a  reliability 
statement.    Then  give  examples  from  your  experiences. 

Reliability  Statement:   . 


Example: 
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ISABEL 


Isabel  Is  employed  as  a  meter  reader  at  the  AC/DC  power  company.  Her 
shift  begins  at  0:00  a.m.,  but  she  usually  arrives  around  8:15.  Most 
of  the  time  she  starts  right  to  work,  but  occasionally  she  has  a  couple 
of  cups  of  coffee  In  the  employee  lounge  if  she  has  been  to  a  party 
the  night  before.    Isabel  says  that  she  needs  the  coffee  to  chase  away 
her  hangover.    She  Is  proud  of  the  fact  that  she  never  misses  a  day's 
work  after  a  party  even  though  she  feels  that  her  work  isn't  up  to  par 
on  these' days.    Isabel  Is  very  popular  with  her  co-workers,  and  they 
often  join  tier  at  these  unscheduled  coffee  breaks. 

Isabel  is  very  efficient  and  accurate  in  her  job  and  has  the  lowest 
error  rate  in  her  department.    The  company  has  been  able  to  give  Isabel 
a  longer  route,    enabling  them  to  save  on  employee  salaries  by  hiring 
one  less  meter  reader. 

Written  Exercise 

1.   What  are  Isabel's  strengths  as  a  worker?    (What  traits  desired  by 
employers  does  she  possess?) 


2.    What  are  Isabel's  weaknesses?    (What  traits  desired  by  employers 
does  she  not  possess?) 
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How  would  you  rate  Isabel  as  an  employee? 

A.  Valuable 

B.  Marginally  Acceptable 

C.  Unacceptable 

Why  do  you  feel  this  way?  (Relate  your  answer  to  traits  desired 
by  employers.    Give  specific  examples  to  justify  your  opinion.) 


If  you  were  Isabel's  boss,  what  action  would  you  take?   You  may 
choose  more  than  one. 

A.  Leave  her  alone;  she  does  good  work. 

B.  Dock  her  pay  for  her  tardiness  and  coffee  breaks. 

C.  Talk  to  her  as  a  friend  because  you  are  worried  about  her. 

D.  Give  her  a  warning  about  being  late,  and  dock  her  pay  if 
she  continues. 

E.  Fire  her. 

Why  would  you  take  this  action?   Please  give  specific  examples  to 
justify  your  action? 


Would  you  like  to  work  with  Isabel?  Why  or  why  not?  (Please  be 
specific  as  to  your  reasons.) 
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Dlspla^y  77. 


How    Aihiditis^  the  Unit 


Good  Workl  was  developed  to:  (1)  make 
students  aware  that  good  work  habits  are 
as  important  as  job  skills  in  maintaining 
employment,  (2)  illustrate  for  students 
some  behaviors  that  demonstrate  good 
work  habits,  and  (3)  provide  students  with 
learning  activities  and  practice  that  re- 
quire them  to  apply  good  work  habits. 

Magor  Concepim  to 
Be  Developed 

Since  the  following  primary  concepts  go 
beyond  a  statement  of  the  unit  objectives 
to  form  a  conceptual  framework  for  the 
unit,  you  may  wish  to  discuss  and  develop 
them  with  the  class. 

•  Work  habits  are  as  Important  as  tech- 
nical job  skills  In  keeping  a  job.  Em- 
ployees are  more  often  fired  for  their 
poor  work  habits  than  for  their  poor 
job  skills. 

•  Employers  want  workers  with  good 
work  habits.  They  expect  their  em- 
ployees to  arrive  on  time,  dress  ap- 
propriately, avoid  waste,  use  time 
and  materials  properly,  perform  their 
duties  conscientiously,  meet  dead- 
lines, and  follow  instructions; 

•  Safety  is  important  on  any  job.  Office 
workers  have  their  share  of  acci- 
dents, too. 

•  The  employer  decides  how  the  job  is 
to  be  done,  not  the  employee.  The 
new  worker  should  not  assume  that 
s(he)  knows  how  the  job  is  done.  It  is 
important  to  do  things  according  to 
company  procedures. 


•  Work  habits  are  a  part  of  every  task.  A 
worker  may  learn  safety,  neatness, 
efficiency,  promptness,  and  other 
work  habits  one  at  a  time  and  in  rela- 
tion to  a  single  task.  But  all  of  these 
habits  must  be  applied  simultaneous- 
ly to  any  tasks  for  which  they  are 
appropriate. 

Uet  of  Student  Oi/iectivem 

The  following  list  of  student  objectives 
(descriptions  of  intended  learning  out- 
comes of  the  unit)  also  appears  in  the 
front  of  the  student  booklet.  It  is  included 
there  to  let  the  student  know  exactly  what 
s(he)  is  expected  to  be  able  to  do  after 
completing  the  unit.  It  can  also  be  used  as 
a  table  of  contents  for  the  booklet  and  as 
a  checklist  for  keeping  track  of  the  stu- 
dent's progress  as  s(he)  works  through 
the  booklet. 

This  list  gives  the  objectives  in  a  short 
form  for  convenient  reference.  There  are 
two  kinds  of  objectives:  performance  ob- 
jectives and  knowledge  objectives. 
Further  explanation  of  the  objectives,  in- 
cluding standards  of  performance,  can  be 
found  in  this  guide  under  Unit  Test  An- 
swer Key  (for  the  knowledge  objectives) 
and  Performance  Test  Answer  Key  (for  the 
performance  objectives). 
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Ohiecl^iveQ 


1.  List  four  things  that  Could  happen  to 
you  If  you  are  absent  from  work  or 
late. 

2.  State  what  you  should  do  if  you  will 
be  absent  from  work  or  late. 

3.  Begin  and  finish  a  task  on  time. 

4.  State  how  to  get  help  the  first  day  on 
the  job. 

5.  State  what  you  should  do  if  you  make 
a  mistake  on  the  job. 

6.  List  four  things  that  may  happen  to 
someone  who  steals  goods  from 
work. 


DoHt)  7.  Record  a  phone  message. 


8.  List  three  things  to  do  if  you  find  a 
safety  hazard  at  work. 


I  Do  HI  )  %  Complete  a  task  without  breaking  any 
^        safety  rules. 

10.  State  what  you  should  do  if  yoi>  dis- 
cover a  better  way  to  do  your  job 


[I>ottf)l1.  Complete  a  task  without  wasting 
materials. 


\DaH^  )12.  Clean  and  return  tools  and  materials 
after  completing  a  task. 


\Doitl  )13.  Follow  written  instructions  and  com- 
plete a  task. 

^Potef  y14.  Fo<low  oral  instructions  and  com- 
Tmmmi^/       ^^^^^  ^  ^35^. 

15.  Plan  three  balanced  meals  from  a  list 
of  sixteen  foods. 


Performance  Objectives 
are  marked  g^OoHl 
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Ci»nient  Otitttne 

i   Using  Time 

A.  Consequences  of  being  late  or 
absent 

1 .  Warning  from  supervisor 

2.  Resentment  of  co-workers 

3.  Low  employee  rating 

4.  Loss  of  promotion  or  raise 

5.  Pay  is  docked 

6.  Dismissal 

B.  Absences  front  work 

1.  Call  the  supervisor  as  soon 
as  possible 

2.  Give  a  good  reason  for 
missing  work 

3.  Explain  how  you  plan  to 
make  up  for  your  absence 

0.   Tiaie  management 

1.  Get  started  on  the  job 
immediately 

2.  Work  until  the  job  is  finished 

3.  Set  deadlines  and  meet 
them 

II.   Being  Ndw  on  the  Job 

A.  Training  and  orientation 

B.  How  to  get  help 

1.  Ask  questions  when  in 
doubt 

2.  Ask  the  right  people 

C.  How  to  handle  mistakes  on 
thejob 

1.  Report  big  mistakes  to  the 
supervisor 

2.  Correct  the  mistake  if 
possible 

3.  Take  positive  action  to 
prevent  the  mistake  from 
occurring  again 

in.   Practicing  Good  Habits  at  Worl( 

A.    Consequences  of  stealing 

1 .  Be  arrested,  jailed,  or  fined 

2.  Get  a  police  record 

3.  Get  fired 

4.  Have  trouble  getting 
another  job  or  getting  ac- 
cepted at  some  colleges 

5.  Be  unable  to  qualify  for  ur,- 
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employment  compensation 

6.  Be  charged  for  the  stolen 
goods 

7.  Lose  the  trust  of  employer, 
supervisor,  and  co-workers 

8.  Have  a  record  of  the  thefJ 
entered  in  the  personnel  *ile 

9.  Receive  a  poor  employee 
rating 

10.  Miss  a  raise  or  promotion 

B.  Answering     a  business 
telephone 

1.  Courtesy  on  the  phone 

2.  Recording  messages  cor- 
rectly 

C.  Safety  hazards 

1 .  Correct  safety  violations 

2.  Warn  others  of  the  danger 
3-  Contact  the  supervisor 

4.  Contact  those  who  caused 
the  violation 

5.  Contact  th?>  safety 
personnel  or  ropair  staff 

6.  Check  back  to  make  sure 
the  violation  has  been  cor- 
rected 

iV.   Doing  the  Job  Properly 

A.  The  right  way  to  do  a  job 

1.  Following  company  pro- 
cedures 

2.  Making  suggestions 

a.  Tell  the  sijpervi^'^r 

b.  Use    the  company 
suggestion  box 

B.  Concern  for  company  equip- 
ment and  materials 

1 .  Treat  equipment  with  care 

2.  Conserve  materials  and 
supplies 

C.  Neatness  and  organization 

1.  Makes  a  good  impression 
or»  customers  and  em- 
ployers 

2.  Saves  the  worker  time  and 
trouble 

3.  Contributes  to  safety 

D.  Following  instructions 

1 .  Oral  instructions 
a.  Listen  carefully 
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b.  Ask  questions 

c.  Pay  attention  to  the 
order  of  instructions 

d.  Make  notes  of  important 
details 

e.  Repeat  the  instructions 
for  correction 

f.  Find  out  deadlines 
2.  Written  instructions 

a.  Read  through  instruc- 
tions completely  before 
beginning  the  task  and 
upon  completion 

b.  Make  sure  directions 
are  in  the  right  order 

c.  Read  carefully 

d.  Ask  questions 

e.  Refer  back  to  directions 
while  working 

V.   Practicing  Good  Personal  Habits 

A.  Dressing  appropriately 

1 .  Improves  appearance 

2.  Promotes  safety 

B.  Proper  diet 


Matetiaia  Needed 

The  performance  tests  for  Objectives  3, 9, 
11, 12, 13,  and  14  have  ^een  combined  in  a 
simple  task  in  which  ti;3'  .student  makes  a 
note  pad  out  of  scratch  paper.  For  this 
test,  you  will  need  tc  provide  a  pair  of 
scissors,  a  ruler,  and  a  pencil  for  each  stu- 
dent, and  a  supp'y  of  8y2-by-11-inch 
scratch  paper  and  a  stapler  for  ttie  class, 
A  sample  note  pad,  constructed  accord- 
ing to  the  directions  in  the  student  book- 
let, Ghould  also  be  provided  for  the  stu- 
dents to  use  in  checking  their  work. 


The  chart  of  optional  enrichment  active 
ties  on  page  20  of  this  guide  contains  a 
list  of  the  materials  needed  for  each 

act';  \y. 

Florti  a  educators  have  permission  by  law 
to  reproduce  pages  for  classroom  use 
from  the  student  booklet  and  instructor's 
guide.  One  method  of  reproducing  pages 
is  to  make  thermal  spirit  masters  (ditto 
masters).  This  is  done  by  removing  the 
page  you  want  to  copy  from  the  booklet, 
and  then  rur^ning  the  page  through  a  ther- 
mal copier  with  a  special  spirit  master.  (If 
you  do  not  wish  to  destroy  the  booklet  by 
removing  a  page,  simply  photocopy  that 
page  and  make  a  master  with  tne  photo- 
copy.) The  master  can  then  be  used  on  a 
fluid  copying  machine  (ditto  machine)  to 
make  multiple  copies  of  the  original  page. 
The  special  spirit  masters  are  available 
from  several  companies  and  may  be  ob- 
tained from  your  school. 

A  thermal  copier  can  also  be  used  to  make 
overhead  transparencies  of  pages  of  the 
booklet  for  classroom  use.  For  example, 
the  employee  rating  scale,  telephone 
message  forms,  and  suggestions  for  fol- 
lowing instructions  may  make  instructive 
overhead  transparencies. 

Sf  you  are  unfamiliar  with  the  process  of 
making  spirit  masters  or  transparencies 
from  a  printed  page,  check  with  your 
school  office,  school  media  specialist,  or 
district  audiovisual  specialist.  You  will 
find  the  process  an  easy  method  of  repro- 
ducing part  or  all  of  the  unit. 


Other  materials  you  may  wish  to  have  on 
hand  for  other  activities  in  the  unit  in- 
clude: 

•  reference  materials  on  safety  rules 
for  specific  oc^oupations 

^  a  local  telephone  book 

•  sample  restaurant  menus  for  use 
with  the  objective  on  meal  planning. 
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How  to  Enrich  the  Unit 


The  discussion  question.^  activities,  and 
resources  Included  on  those  pages  can  be 
used  to  introduce  the  unit  or  individual 
objectives,  supplement  instruction,  or 
provide  topics  for  further  exploration  for 
advanced  students. 

DiBcms^sion  Questions 

1.  Whioh  do  you  think  is  more  impor- 
tant: having  the  right  job  skills  or 
practicing  good  work  habits? 

2.  Define  and  discuss  attitude.  How 
does  It  relate  to  work  habits  and 
keeping  a  job? 

3.  Do  you  think  a  worker  with  poor  work 
habits  can  improve?  How? 

4.  Why  Is  it  usually  bettor  to  resign  from 
a  job  than  to  be  fired? 

5.  Have  you  ever  known  anyone  who 
was  fired  from  a  job?  Was  it  because 
the  person  didn't  know  how  to  do  the 
work,  or  did  s(he)  lack  the  good  work 
habits  discussed  in  this  unii? 

6.  Everyone  gets  criticized  at  one  time 
or  another  on  the  job.  What  are  some 
good  ways  to  react  to  criticism?  What 
•are  some  inappropriate  ways  to 
react? 

7.  What  is  meant  by  the  saying,  '*Be 
friendly  on  the  job,  but  not  too 
familiar'7 

8.  If  an  employee  is  a  half  hour  late  each 
day,  does  his/her  boss  have  the  right 
to  ask  why? 

9.  Suppose  Jan  comes  to  work  a  half 
hour  \tAe  each  day  because  her 
child's  nursery  school  doesn't  open 
early  enough.  Her  boss  doesn't  like 
this.  Who  is  responsible  for  finding  a 
solution  to  this  problem— Jan  or  her 
boss? 

10.  If  you  are  allowed  ten  days  of  sick 
leave  e&ch  year  on  your  job,  should 
you  use  them  all  whether  you  are  sick 
or  not? 
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11.  Suppor.e  a  co-workor  talks  to  you  so 
much  that  it  keeps  you  from  getting 
your  work  done.  What  are  some  steps 
you  r;an  take  to  solve  this  problem? 

12.  Besides  going  to  schools,  what  are 
some  ways  that  people  learn  job 
skills? 

13.  Can  you  recall  a  really  embarrassing 
mistake  that  you  made  at  work, 
home.  Of  school?  What  did  you  do 
about  it?  Do  you  think  you  did  the 
right  thing? 

14.  Discuss  utealing  on  the  job.  Is  taking 
pens>  pencils,  and  other  office  sup- 
plies stealing?  Is  taking  a  long  lunch 
hour  stealing? 

15.  Why  is  your  voice  especially  impor- 
tant on  the  telephone? 

16.  Have  you  ever  decided  not  to  do 
business  with  a  store  or  company  be- 
cause  of  the  way  your  telephone  call 
was  handled?  Give  en  example. 

17.  How  does  a  worker's  initiative  and 
interest  in  his/her  work  benefit  an 
employer? 

18.  For  what  reasons  is  an  employer 
anxious  to  prevent  injuries  on  the 
job? 

19.  If  a  new  worker  sees  a  dangerous 
situation  on  the  job  that  the  older 
workers  don't  think  is  dangerous, 
what  should  the  new  worker  do? 

20.  If  a  person  is  injured  and  it's  his/her 
own  fault,  can  the  worker  collect 
workmen's  compensation? 

21.  Horseplay  is  often  the  cause  of 
accidents.  Give  an  example  of  an  ac- 
cident caused  by  horseplay  at 
school. 

22.  How  are  safety  and  neatness  related? 

23.  Give  some  examples  of  how  failure  to 
follow  instructions  can  waste  time, 
money,  and  materials. 

24.  In  what  types  of  businesses  should 
an  employer  have  the  right  to  set  a 
dress  or  appearance  code  for 
employees? 
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AddiHional  AcUMea 


Oblective 


Activity 


Time 


3.  Meeting  dead-       Plan  a  project 
lines 

4.  Asking  for  help       Role-play  the  first  day  on  the  job 


outside  class 
one  class 


7.         Taking  a  phone       Role-play  a  phone  caM 
mef  )age 


one  class 


Invite  a  speaker  from  the  telephone  one  class 
company 


8-9. 


Following 
safety  rules 


Find  safety  hazards 


Identify  safety  violations 


outside  class 
onec'iss 


13-14. 


Following 
instructions 


Practice  following  Instructions 


one  class 


Write  directions  for  a  simple  task 


one  class 


Pass  the  secret 


5-10  minutes 


15. 


Planning  bal- 
anced meals 


Research  diet  and  health 


outside  class 


All  objectives 


Invite  speakers  to  the  class 


one  class  each 


Illustrate  work  habits 


one  class  or 
outside  class 


Role-play  bad  work  habits 


one  class 


Role-play  an  employer 


one  class 


Construct  a  rating  scale 


one  class 
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Procedure 


copies  of  planning  sheet  In  Have  students  choose,  plan,  carry  out,  and  evaluate  a  complete  pro- 
student  booklet  (page  79)         Ject,  either  as  Individuals  or  as  a  group. 

props  (optional)  Select  one  student  to  play  the  role  of  a  new  worker;  others  provide 

him/her  with  situations  likely  to  occur  the  first  day  on  the  Job. 


play  phones  (optional),  Have  one  student  play  the  role  of  the  secretary,  another  the  caller, 

message  pad  Check  for  telephone  manners  and  accuracy  of  recorded  message. 

Invite  the  phone  company  to  present  a  class  demonstration  of  the 
proper  use  of  the  telephone. 


Have  groups  of  students  tako  a  tour  of  the  school  or  community  and 
compile  a  llDt  of  safety  hazards  and  ways  to  correct  them. 

transparencies  of  safety  Make  transparencies  of  violations  of  safety  rules  that  apply  to  your 

violations  subject  area.  Have  sti^dents  try  to  identify  the  violation. 


set  of  oral  and  written  Hand  out  sets  of  instructions  or  give  them  oral ly.  Haye  students  try  to 

instructions  follow  them  correctly. 

Have  students  write  directions  for  a  task  they  have  performed: 
changing  a  tire,  using  a  projector,  taking  a  bus  from  the  school  to  thu 
shopping  center,  etc.  Have  them  read  their  directions  to  the  class. 
Other  students  give  suggestions  for  making  them  clearer. 

Arrange  class  in  a  circlti  or  in  groups  of  five.  Whisper  a  set  of  instruc- 
tions,  including  names  and  numbers,  to  the  first  student.  S(he)  asks 
questions  if  necessary,  then  repeats  the  instructions  to  the  next  stu- 
dent, and  so  on  around  the  circle.  The  last  person  compares  the  in- 
structions 8/he)  has  received  with  the  original.  Discuss  the  impor- 
tance of  taking  notes  with  oral  instructions. 


Have  students  research  the  topic  of  diet  and  health  and  report  to  the 
class,  relating  the  topic  ;o  Job  performance. 


cassette  recorder  (optional)       Invite  speakers  from  different  areas  to  speak  on  work  habits  related 

to  their  area:  insurance  agent,  health  official,  police  officer,  donli^t, 
beautician,  home  ecoriomist,  etc. 


art  materials  Have  students  select  a  theme  (proper  dress,  safety,  diet)  and  design 

posters.  The  best  can  be  displayed  on  the  school  bulletin  board  or  In 
local  businesses. 

Have  stuoants  role-play  the  consequences  of  specific  bad  work 
habits. 

props  (optional)  Have  students  act  out  how  an  employer  feels  a^out:  injuries  on  the 

job;  workers  who  are  late,  messy,  or  absent  too  often;  giving  recom- 
mendations for  workers  with  poor  work  habits. 

As  a  class,  develop  an  employee  rating  scale.  Decide  on  appropriate 
categories;  discuss  assigning  more  weight  to  the  more  critical 
categories. 
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Resource* 

This  section  describes  a  few  of  the  many 
materials  available  for  teaching  em- 
ploydbtlity  skills.  A  more  complete  list  of 
resources  may  be  found  in  A  Guide  to  Em- 
ployablHty  Skills  Materials  (1975), 
published  by  the  Florida  Department  of 
Education  and  distributed  by  district  vo- 
cational education  and  career  education 
directors.  IHowever,  neither  of  these  pub* 
lications  can  list  all  existing  materials  on 
the  subject.  Some  excellent  resources 
have  undoubtedly  been  missed,  and  ne)N 
ones  are  constantly  becoming  available. 
Inclusion  of  materials  in  this  list  is  not  to 
be  considered  an  endorsement  of  a  pro- 
duct, producer,  or  approach  by  the  Career 
Education  Center,  Florida  State  Univer- 
sity, or  the  Florida  Department  of 
Education. 

The  annot€itions  are  grouped  by  media, 
and  include  the  name  of  the  publisher  or 
source,  a  brief  description,  and  the  price 
and  date  of  publication  whenever  this  in- 
formation was  available.  The  materials  are 
suitable  for  secondary  school  students 
unless  otherwise  indicated.  Materials 
marked  with  a  •  have  been  designated  by 
the  publisher  as  being  suitable  for  stu- 
dents with  lower  reading  level,  learning 
disabilities,  or  low  motivation.  Spanish 
availability  is  marked  with  a  □. 

This  listing  provides  information  for  buy* 
ing  or  renting  specific  materials.  It  also  in- 
cludes a  special  section  or:  free  or  Inex- 
pensive materials.  However,  you  can  prob- 
ably borrow  many  employability  skills 
materials.  Check  with  your  school  media 
center,  your  guidance  counselor,  your  co- 
operative program  coordinator,  and  wiih 
other  faculty  members  i*i  vocational  and 
academic  departments.  Occupational 
specialists  or  placement  and  follow-up  of- 
fices may  have  materials  or  know  where 
they  can  bo  found.  Distitct  career  educa- 
tion direc^^ors  sometimes  have  collections 
of  materials,  and  the  district  media  center 
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often  stocks  films  and  other  resources. 
The  Florida  Stnte  Employment  Service  is 
another  good  source. 

Human  resources  ahould  not  be  over 
looked.  Governmental  agencies,  employ- 
ment services,  and  personnel  directors 
can  often  provide  speakers  as  well  as 
materials. 

Free  and  inexpensive  Materlalm 

Some  materials  are  available  at  low  cost 
from  various  agencies  and  businesses. 
Here's  a  short  list  to  get  you  started. 

Why  Young  People  Fail  to  Get  and  Hold  a 
Job  (1974) 

New  York  Departnrient  of  Labor 

Public  Information  Office 

2  World  Trade  Center,  Room  7315 

New  York,  NY  10047 

Grades  7-Adult 

Purchase  price:  free,  16  pp. 

Nutrition:  Food  at  Work  for  You  (1975) 

Consumer  Information 

Public  Documents  Distribution  Center 

Pueblo,  CO  81009 

Purchase  price:  $.40, 24  pp. 

Food  is  IMore  Than  Just  Something  to  Eat 
(1973) 

Consumer  Information 

Public  Documents  Distribution  Center 

Pueblo,  CO  81009 

Purchase  price:  free,  32  pp. 

This  basic  guide  to  nutrition  includes  the 
functions  of  the  major  nutrients,  their  im- 
portance to  good  health,  and  where  to 
find  them  in  today's  foods. 
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Food  and  Your  Weight  (1973) 

Consumer  information 

Public  Documents  Distribution  Center 

Pueblo,  CO  81009 

Purchase  price:  $.50, 37  pp. 

Contains  diet  plans,  a  calorie  counter,  and 
suggestions  for  controlling  weight. 

Good  Food  News  for  KiJs 

Consumer  Information 

Public  Documents  Distribution  Center 

Pueblo,  CO  81009 

Purchase  price:  free. 

This  pamphiet  Includes  teaching  games 
and  puzzles. 

A  Guide  to  Empioyabiiity  Sidiis  Materials 
(1975) 

Career  Education  Center 
Florida  State  University 
415  North  Monroe  Street 
Tallahassee,  FL  32306 
Purchase  price:  $.75, 88  pp. 


Caaaettem 

3  Lead  the  Raid  (1973) 
NIghtlngale-Conant  Corporation 
6677  North  Lincoln  Avenue 
Chicago,  IL  60645 
Grades  7-A|ju  It 

Purchase  price:  $175  (^2  cassettes,  30 
student  workbooi<s,  1  teacher's  manual); 
$2.45  (1  student  workbook).  Approx.  15 
min.  each. 

The  materials  In  this  kit  focus  on  attitudes 
and  qualities  necessary  for  success  In 
any  job.  Topics  Include:  self- 
management,  goal  setting,  self-dlsclpllne, 
recognizing  opportunity,  conformity  vs. 
nonconformity,  positive  attitudes,  attain- 
ment of  money  goals,  and  personal 
growth. 
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Worid  of  Work  i:  On  tiie  Job  (1969) 

Educational  Design,  incorporated 
47  West  13th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10011 
Grades  6-1 2 

Purchase  price:  $229.50  (20  cassettes,  24 
student  booklets,  1  Instructor's  guide); 
$169  (14  cassettes  In  Spanish,  1  Instruc- 
tor's guide  In  English).  Approx.  15  mIn. 
each. 

Each  of  these  cassettes  Is  a  self- 
contained  unit  that  can  be  used  separate- 
ly or  with  others  In  the  group.  Topics  of 
the  groupings  Include:  New  on  the  Job, 
Deaiing  with  Supervisors,  The  Rules  of 
the  Qame,  Moving  Up  or  Out. 

World  of  Work  ill:  Cross-Vocational  Skills 
and  Information  (1973) 

Educational  Design,  Incorporated 
47  West  13th  Street 
New  York,  NY  1C011 
Grades  6*12 

Purchase  price:  $175  (15  cassettes,  12 
transparencies,  24  student  booklets,  1  In- 
structor's guide).  Approx.  15  mIn.  each. 

Each  cassette  Is  a  complete  self- 
contained  leaching  unit.  Including  ques- 
tions to  draw  attention  to  main  Ideas. 
Topics,'  Include:  understanding  Instruc- 
tions, safety,  customer  service  skills,  han- 
dling trouble  situations,  structure  of  a 
company,  telephone-answering  skills,  tak- 
ing a  message,  unions,  company  money, 
and  ordering  and  billing. 
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English  on  the  Job:  Listening  and 
Speaking 

Coronet  Instructional  Media 
65  East  South  Water  Street 
Chicago,  IL  60601 
Grades  10-12 

Purchase  price:  $184  (color),  $92  (black 
and  white). 

This  film  is  based  on  the  concept  that 
there  are  few  Jobs  that  don't  require  lis- 
tening and  speaking  skills.  Workers  at  a 
service  station,  a  construction  site,  and  a 
restaurant  help  illustrate  some  of  the 
skills  and  techniques  that  are  useful  for 
getting  and  keeping  a  Job. 

Your  Job:  Good  Woric  Habits 

Coronet  Instructional  Media 
65  East  South  Water  Street 
Chicago,  IL  60601 
Grades  10-12 

Purchase  price:  $188  (color),  $94  (black 
and  white). 

An  interview  with  two  high  school 
graduates  on  their  first  tull-time  jobs 
h'Blps  students  recognize  work  of  good 
quality,  done  with  safety  and  satisfaction. 
Good  work  habits  (such  as  working 
steadily,  concentrating,  and  planning 
ahead)  can  lead  to  a  promotion,  a  raise, 
and  other  benefits. 


What  Do  We  Loolc  Like  to  Others? 

Sandler  Films 

1001  North  Poinsettia  Place 
Hollywood,  CA  90046 
Grades  7-Adult 

Purchase  price:  $140  ($15  rental). 

This  film  reminds  viewers  that  they  are 
seen  before  they  are  heard.  Seven  differ- 
ent office  situations  dramatically  portray 
the  necessity  of  maintaining  good  person- 
al appearance,  attitude,  conduct,  and  per- 
sonal habits.  The  theme  running  through- 
out the  seven  sequences  is  "Take  a  look 
in  the  mirror;  would  you  hire  you?" 
Narrated  by  Rod  Sorling. 

FilmBtripB 

Job  Attitude  Series  (1970, 1971) 
Guidance  Associates 
757  Third  Avenue 
New  York,  NY  10017 
Grades  9-Adult 

Purchase  price:  $199.50  (5  f/s,  5  cassettes 
or  records).  Color. 

Titles  in  the  series:  A  Job  That  Goes 
Someplace,  Trouble  at  Work,  Why  Work  at 
All?,  Liking  Your  Job  and  Your  Life,  On  the 
Job:  Four  Trainees. 

Shop  Safety  (1970) 
Coronet  Instructional  Media 
65  East  South  Water  Street 
Chicago,  IL  60601 
Grades  10-Adult 

Purchase  price:  $68  (6  f/s,  6  cassettes,  1 
instructor's  guide);  $50  (6  f/s,  3  records,  1 
instructor's  guide).  Color,  approx.  11  min. 
each. 

This  presentation  orients  the  beginner  to 
shop  vocabulary  and  demonstrates  pro- 
per use  of  common  tools,  machines,  ac- 
cessories, and  specialized  equipment.  It 
gives  pointers  on  good  housekeeping  pro- 
cedures in  the  shop. 
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Tho  First  Day  on  the  Job 

Educational  Projections  Corporation 
3070  Lake  Terrace 
Glenvlew,  IL  60025 
Intermediate-Adult 

Purchase  price:  $24.50  (2  f/s,  workbook, 
answer  sheets,  teacher's  manual). 

Demonstrates  the  Importance  of  making 
the  right  start  on  the  first  day. 

Safety  on  the  Job 

Educational  Projections  Corporation 
3070  Lake  Terrace 
GlenvlewJL  60025 
Intermedlate-Adult 

Purchase  price:  $24.50  (2  f/s,  workbook, 
answer  sheets,  teacher's  manual). 

Discusses  the  rules  of  safety. 

Work  Habits  and  Attitudes  (1969) 
Harvest  Labs,  Incorporated 
P.O.  Box  4309 

East  Providence,  R|  02914 
Grades  7-Adult 

Purchase  price:  $56  (4  f/p,  4  cassettes); 
$48  (4  f/s,  2  records).  Color,  approx.  18 
min.  each. 

These  job  responsibility  programs  review 
17  work  habits  and  attitudes  which  are 
basic  to  any  successful  work  experience. 
Titles  in  set:  Getting  Along  on  the  Job: 
Parts  I,  IIJII,  IV. 


Your  First  Week  on  the  Job  (1972) 
Guidance  Associates 
757  Third  Avenue 
New  York,  NY  10017 
Grades  9-Adult 

Purchase  price:  $48.50  (2  f/s,  2  cnosettes 
or  2  records,  1  discussion  guide).  Color, 
approx.  10  min.  each. 

This  two-part  set  prepares  students  for 
their  first  week  on  the  job.  It  dramatizes, 
In  humorous  fashion,  six  problems  faced 
by  employees  entering  the  complex  and 
often  mystifying  world  of  work.  This  pro- 
gram helps  young  people  understand 
that.  In  nearly  every  job  situation,  getting 
along  with  the  people  around  you  Is  im- 
portant. 

Your  Job:  Will  You  Keep  it?  (1976) 
Career  Education  Center 
Florida  State  University 
415  North  Monroe  Street 
Tallahassee,  FL  32306 
Grades  7-Adult 

This  22-minute,  color  filmstrip  stresses 
the  Importance  of  attitude;  good  on-the- 
job  relationships  with  supervisors,  co- 
workers, and  customers;  and  other  good 
work  habits  such  as  following  instruc- 
tions, observing  safety  rules,  meeting 
deadlines,  and  being  on  time. 

Oamem 

Job  Scene  (1976) 
Career  Education  Center 
Florida  State  University 
415  North  Monroe  Street 
Tallahassee,  FL  32306 
Grades  7-12 

This  game  involves  good  work  habits  and 
interpersonal  relations  as  well  as  consum- 
er skills  in  simulation  of  real-life  job  and 
money  situations. 
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Career  Directions  (1974) 
Changing  Times  Education  Service 
1729  H  Street,  NW 
Washington,  DC  20006 
Grades  7-12 

Purchase  price:  $275  (4  l<its,  each  contain- 
ing 2  f/s,  2  records  or  2  cassettes,  2  trans- 
parencies, 2  spirit  masters,  30  student 
booklets,  1  teacher's  booklet);  $76  (1  kit). 
Color,  approx.  13  min.  each. 

This  action-  and  inquiry-oriented  series 
contains  four  separate  kits:  Deciding 
What  You  Want  to  Do,  Choosing  the  Kind 
of  Job  You  Want,  Entering  the  Job  Market, 
Staying  With  It  and  Geiflng  Ahead. 

«  How  to  Get  and  Hold  a  Job  (1974) 
Relevant  Productions,  Incorporated 
P.O.  Box  68 

Indian  Rocks  Beach,  FL  32535 
Grades  7-Adult 

Purchase  price:  $31.75  (30  booklets,  1 
cassette,  1  skill  sheet,  1  teacher's  guide); 
$24.95  (30  booklets,  t  cassette,  1 
teacher's  guide).  Approx.  15  min.  Spanish 
version  available  at  slightly  higher  cost. 

This  combination  of  read-along  cassette 
with  a  high-interest,  low  reading  level  il- 
lustrated booklet  is  designed  to  stimulate 
students  to  learn  about  skills  needed  in  a 
working  world. 


®  How  to  Got  a  Job  and  Keep  It  (1989) 
Steck-Vaughn  Company 
P.O.  80x2028 
Austin,  TX  78767 
Grades  10-Adult 

Purchase  price:  $1.23  (workbook);  $.25  (1 
answer  sheet,  free  with  5  or  more  copies 
of  workbook). 

This  workbook,  written  on  a  5th-  or  6th- 
grade  reading  level,  is  intended  for  adults 
with  low  reading  ability.  It  includes  units 
on  writing  an  application  letter,  complet- 
ing an  application  form,  interviewing  for 
the  job,  taking  vocation  tests,  and  fulfill- 
ing the  job  obligations.  A  word  list  for  job 
applications  and  tests  is  also  included. 

•  Jobs  in  Your  Future  (1973) 
Scholastic  Book  Services 
904  Sylvan  Avenue 
Englewood  Cliffs,  NJ  07632 
Grades  9-Adult 

Purchase  price:  $1.50  (1  teacher's  guide, 
free  with  20-39  copies  of  workbook);  $.90 
(workbook). 

This  high-interest,  low  reading  level 
exercise  book  is  for  secondary  school  stu- 
dents who  are  getting  ready  to  enter  the 
world  of  work.  It  covers  the  skills  and  atti- 
tudes needed  to  find  and  keep  the  right 
job,  advice  on  how  to  dress  for  an  inter- 
view, telephone  manners,  and  provides 
practice  in  filling  out  Social  Security  and 
other  work-related  forms. 
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National  Safety  News 

National  Safety  Council 

425  North  Michigan  Avenue 

Chicago,  iL  60611 

Audience:  Professional 

Subscription  price:  $9.25/yr.  (each,  1  to  9 

subscriptions);  $8.60/yr.  (each,  10  to  99 

subscriptions).  Monthly. 

This  is  the  official  publication  of  the 
National  Safety  Council.  Monthly  features 
include  product  information,  safety  train- 
ing, and  an  open  forum  for  the  discussion 
and  exchange  of  safety-related  thoughts 
and  ideas. 

Occupational  Essentials  (1972) 

h.c.  Johnson  Press,  Incorporated 
820  South  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago,  IL  60605 
Grades  7-Adult 

Purchase  price:  $7.50  (1  instructor's 
guide);  $4.50  (each  worl<bool<,  1-9  copies); 
$3.95  (each  wori<bool<,  10-49  copies);  $3.50 
(each  wori<booi<,  50-99  copies);  $2.95  (each 
worl<bool<,  100  or  more  copies). 

This  widely  used  resource  discusses 
skills  and  attitudes  for  employment  of 
students  and  adults. 

•  Occupational  Safety  (1974) 

University  of  Kentucky 
Curriculum  Development  Center 
151  Taylor  Education  Building 
Lexington,  KY  40506 
Grades  7-Adult 
Purchase  price:  $3.50. 

Designed  for  disadvantaged  and  handi- 
capped vocational  students,  this  unit  pro- 
vides information  and  experiences  that 
m\\  help  students  develop  attitudes  and 
acquire  knovy/ledge  in  order  to  prevent 
injury  to  themselves  and  their  fellow 
workers.  Series  title:  Orientation  to  the 
World  of  Work.  See  annotation  by  title. 


Orientation  to  the  World  of  Work  (1973) 

University  of  Kentucky 
Curriculum  Development  Center 
151  Taylor  Education  Building 
Lexington.  KY  40506 
Grades  7-Adult 

Purchase  price:  $33  (11  titles,  1  copy 
each). 

This  series  helps  prepare  disadvantaged 
and  handicapped  students  for  the  transi- 
tion from  vocational  orientation  and  prep- 
aration to  the  actual  world  of  work.  Titles 
in  series:  Personal  Development,  Intro- 
duction to  Orientation  to  the  World  of 
Work,  Learning  About  Jobs,  How  to  Keep 
a  Job,  The  Role  of  Work  in  Our  Society, 
Self-Appraisal  for  Employment,  Taxes 
Affecting  the  Worker,  Handling  Your  Pay- 
check, Occupational  Safety  (see  annota- 
tion by  title),  Job  Application  and  the  In- 
terview, Teacher's  Handbook. 

Personality  Development  for  Business, 
4th  Ed.  (1973) 

South-Western    Publishing  Company, 

Incorporated 

5101  Madison  Road 

Cincinnati,  OH  45227 

Grades  9-Adult 

Purchase  price:  $3.99  (1  textbook;  1 
teacher's  manual). 

This  is  the  new  title  for  the  fourth  edition 
of  a  text  formerly  entitled  Business 
Behavior.  The  book  takes  a  problematic 
approach  to  handling  on-the-job  relation- 
ships and  dealing  with  the  public. 
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Safe  Foreman 

F.  W.  Faxon  Company,  Incorporated 
15  Southwest  Pack  Street 
Westwood,  MA  02090 
Audience:  Professional 
Subscription  price:  $3.96/yr.  Monthly. 

This  is  a  safety-on-the-job  newsletter  for 
foremen  and  supervisors  in  large  and 
small  industries.  Accident  causes  and 
prevention  are  described  in  each  issue.  In- 
cluded in  subscription  price  are  48 
posters  a  year  (4  with  each  month's 
publication). 

Succeeding  in  the  Wortd  of  Work  (1975) 

McKnight  Publishing  Company 
P.O.  Box  2854 
Bloomington,  IL  61701 
Grades  9-12 

Purchase  price:  $6.99  (textbook;  teacher's 
guide  free  if  requested);  $1 .98  (workbook). 

This  set  provides  a  general  preparation  for 
adult  work  life.  Included  are  such  topics 
as  entering  the  world  of  work;  job  choices 
and  opportunities;  applying  for  a  job;  you, 
your  employer,  and  your  co-workers;  your 
progress  on  the  job;  personal  effective- 
ness; a  self-inventory;  and  money  man- 
agement. Ttie  workbook.  Activity  Manual 
for  Succeeding  in  the  World  of  \Nork,  is 
often  used  independently  of  the  text. 

•  Turner  Career  Guidance  Series  (1974) 

Follett  Publishing  Company 
1010  West  Washington  Boulevard 
Chicago,  IL  60607 
Grades  10-12 

Purchase  price:  $7.20  (6  workbooks). 

The  six  workbooks  in  this  series  are 
broken  into  138  daily  lessons  and  contain 
stories  about  the  practical  job  experience 
of  several  young  men  and  women.  Each 
workbook  deals  with  a  major  concern  of 
occupational  and  career  experience: 
Wanting  a  Job,  Training  for  a  Job,  Starting 
a  Job,  Looking  for  a  Job,  Holding  a  Job, 
Changing  a  Job. 


•World  of  Work  Kit  (1969) 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Company 
Webster  Division 
1221  Avenue  of  the  Americas 
New  York,  NY  10020 
Grades  7-Adult 

Purchase  price:  $111  (50  titles,  20  copies 
each);  $2.10  (1  title,  20  copies);  $.99  (1 
teacher's  guide). 

This  collection  of  50  illustrated  fictional 
booklets  is  .designed  with  particular 
emphasis  on  the  urban,  noncollege-bound 
student  who  may  enter  the  job  market  at 
an  early  age.  Each  booklet,  through  a 
story  or  playlet,  exposes  the  student  to  a 
new  dimension  of  the  world  of  work; 
stories  are  open-ended  to  prompt  discus- 
sion. The  kit  is  divided  into  three  sections: 
Getting  the  Job,  Keeping  the  Job,  and  Ad- 
vancing on  the  Job.  Booklets  are  written 
ata5th-grade  reading  level. 

•  Your  Attitude  Is  Changing  (1966) 

Science  Research  Associates,  Incorpo- 
rated (SRA) 
259  East  Erie  Street 
Chicago  JL  60611 
Grades  9-Adult 
Purchase  price:  $3.60. 

This  book  takes  a  topical  approach  for 
students  of  low  (6th-grade)  reading  ability. 
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Transparencies 

Attributes  of  Character 

3M  Company 

Visual  Products  Division 

3M  Center 

St.  Paul,  MN  55101 

Grades  7-12 

Purchase  price:  $2.75. 

This  is  one  in  a  series  of  sets  of  transpar- 
ency masters.  Other  sets  related  to  em- 
ployability  skills;  Organizing  Time  to 
Achieve  Goals,  Introduction  to  Listening 
(23  visuals),  Fundamentals  of  Grooming 
(23  visuals).  Career  Preparation:  Forms 
and  Terms  (12  visuals).  Availability  and 
price  should  be  checked  with  local  3M 
distributor. 

•  Student's  Personal  Adjustment  to  Work 
(1973) 

University  of  Texas  at  Austin 
Instructional  Materials  Services 
Division  of  Extension 
Austin,  TX  78712 
Grades  7-12 

Purchase  price:  $12.95  manual,  51 
transparencies). 

Manual  and  transparencies  on  safety  and 
other  employability  skills  topics.  The 
manual  includes  units  on  career  safety, 
job  application  and  resignation,  job  atti- 
tude and  relations,  personal  traits,  money 
and  banking,  school  relations,  civic  re- 
sponsibilities, and  the  future  of  the  stu- 
dent. The  transparencies  deal  with  work 
habits  and  interpersonal  relations. 


•  Succeeding  at  Work  (1969) 
United  Transparencies,  Incorporated 
P.  O.  Box  688 
Binghamton,  NY  13902 
Grades  7-Adult 

Purchase  price:  $192.50  (7  sets  of  15 
transparencies). 

These  seven  transparency  sets  are  de- 
signed to  prepare  people  for  their  first  job 
and  can  be  used  with  underprivileged 
young  adults. 


Usefal  Addresses 

National  Safety  Council 

425  North  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago,  IL  60611 

The  Council  gathers  information  and  sta- 
tistics on  accidents:  how  and  why  they 
happen  and  how  they  can  be  prevented.  It 
distributes  safety  information  both  na- 
tionally and  internationally  through  films, 
slides,  pamphlets,  magazines,  and  other 
publications. 

□  Inter-American  Safety  Council 

33  Park  Place 
Englewoodi  NJ  07631 

This  agency  provides  Spanish  versions  of 
many  materials  published  by  the  National 
Safety  Council. 
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Supervisors  need  social  and  communicrxtion  skills^  as  well  as  occupational  proficiencies. 
They  should  be  open,  honest,  and  able  to  confront  problem  situations.  Such  people  ought 
to  be  able  to  work  with  individuals  and  groups,  be  able  to  function  as  a  coach  and  mentor, 
and  be  able  to  recognize  and  mold  the  skills  of  others. 

There  are  a  number  of  tools  which  can  be  used  to  heighten  the  effectiveness  of  m  onsite 

work    maturity    learning    experience;  program-participant    contracts;  enroUee 

manuals/handbooks;  written  work  rules;  job  analysis  forms;  and,  worksite  agreements. 

Display  78  presents  an  example  of  a  modified  enrollee  contract  in  the  form  of  a  "sign  off" 
on  assessment  results  entered  in  an  individual  plan  for  work  maturity.  It  is  from  Maine's 
Mountain  Valley  Training  Program,  The  selection  in  Display  79,  also  from  Mountain 
Valley,  shows  portions  of  a  manual  for  letting  young  people  know  what  the  program  is  all 
about.  Display  80  contains  a  sample  "employee"  handbook  that  tells  participants  what  the 
rules  are  in  rather  certain  terms.  It  is  from  Taking  Charge,  "Succeeding  in  the  Labor 
Market,"  by  the  Dayton/Montgomery  County  (Ohio)  Boards  of  Education,  Display  81 
presents  the  work  rules  encompassed  by  the  South  Dakota  JTPA  Exemplary  Youth 
Program  Project  Operators'  Guide>  This  lets  young  people  know  what  is  not  approved 
behavior,  and  what  will  happen  (and  to  what  degree)  if  these  regulations  are  violated. 

The  job  analysis  form  in  Display  82  is  a  valuable  tool  for  matching  youth  with  workplaces, 
and  would  be  an  excellent  "feeder"  form  for  a  job  site  bank.  Display  83  provides  an 
outstanding  worksite  agreement  format  used  by  the  West  Central  Wisconsin  Private 
Industry  Council,  It  embodies  the  positive  elements  discussed  previously,  and  is  entered 
into  by  the  worksite,  the  participant,  and  the  PIC,  Display  84  presents  an  instruction 
from  the  City  of  Detroit's  Summer  Youth  Employment  and  Training  Program  which  shows 
what  the  true  dimensions  of  the  worksite  supervisor  can  be  in  settings  where  all  the  pieces 
fall  together  in  a  congruent  manner*  (See  Displays  78  through  84,) 

Overall,  competency  standards  for  work  maturity  remain  nebulous.  Everyone  knows  what 
they  are,  of  course,  but  they  are  still  hard  to  articulate  in  terms  precise  enough  to  teach. 
Curricula  exist  to  teach  pipe  fitting,  but  —  in  most  places  not  punctuality,  even  though 
employers  will  tolerate  poor  job  specific  skills  longer  then  they  will  tardiness. 
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Display  78- 


Mountain  Valley  Training 
Sumraer  Youth  Employment  and  Training  Program 
Individual  Plan  For  Work  Maturity 


Participant's  Name: 
Job  Site: 


MVT  Job  Coach: 


Supervisor  (Job  Site): 


As  a  result  of  the  assessment  interview,  the  following  circled  areas 
have  been  identified  as  strengths  which  you  possess* 


DEPENDABILITY/RELIABILITY 

Maintains  Acceptable  Attendance 
Maintains  Punctuality 
Gives  Notice  of  Interruptions 
Demonstrates  Reliability 
Follows  Rules  of  Workplace 

PERSONAL  RELATIONS 

Maintains  Positive  Attitude 
Accepts  Supervision  &  Criticism 
Cooperates  with  Others 


COMMUNICATION  SKILLS 

Follows  Instructions 
Seeks  Clarification 
Speaks  Clearly  &  Effectively 
Uses  Good  Listening  Skills 


INITIATIVE/PRODUCTIVITY 

Organizes  Time  Effectively 
Is  Generally  Responsible 
Cares  About  Quality  of  Work 


WORKER  RIGHTS 


Understands  Use  of  Tax  Form 
Understands  Employee  Benefits 
Understands  Legal  Rights  and 
Responsibilities  of  Workplace 


This  form  has  been  explained  to  me  and  I  understand  that  during  the 
summer  I  will  be»  evaluated  on,  and  all  Work  Maturity  areas  with  emphasis 
placed  on  those  which  have  not  been  identified  as  strengths. 


Signed: 


Date: 
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Ansci^oMnC  QMOCionfiire  for  Wcrk  Maturity  Skills 

Hen;  do  you  plan  to  r^t  to  work  everyday? 

What  do  you  think  «re  the  most  number  of  days  you  could  miss  during  the 
susgBsr? 

If  you  aro  going  to  be  late»  or  cannot  go  to  worV;  one  day»  what  would  you  do? 
Uhat  does  being  reliable  mean  to  you? 

If  you  were  the  bossp  what  kind  of  rules  would  you  set-up  on  the  worksite? 
How  good  arrH  you  at  following  directions? 

If  you  were  given  instructions  that  you  didn't  fully  understand^  what  would 
you  do? 
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Assessment  Que^tionaire  for  Work  Maturity  Skills 
7.    How  do  you  react  to  someone  criticizing  vouV 

6*  Whiat  is  meant  by  "Chain  of  Conunand"? 

9.  What  would  you  do  if  you  completed  all  the  work  the  boss  gave  you? 

10.  What  does  being  respousible^  mean  to  you? 

11.  Have  you  ever  filled  out  a  W-4  TaK  Form? 

12.  What  are  some  of  the  benefits  that  employers  can  offer? 

13.  Do  you  know  what  Child  Labor  Laws  are? 

AFTER  the  interview. 

1)  Did  the  client  speak  expressively? 

2)  Did  the  client  use  good  listening  skills? 

3)  Was  the  client  dressed  appropriately? 
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(^Mountain  Vail#y  Training j 

A  Division  of  Franltlin  County  Community  Action  Council.  Inc. 

DIRECTOR 
Joan  W.  Marshall 

Dear  Suxnner  Youth  Participant  ^ 

Welcome  to  our  program  and  our  competency-based  classes.    This  suimner 
the  classes  will  concentrate  on  work  macurity  skills  which  will  help  you 
"keep  a  job*"    In  past  years,  summer  youth  participants  have  developed  rasumes, 
taken  interest  tests ,  and  complete  career  searches*    'Aany  of  the  past  youth 
participants  indicated  that  you  had  done  this  over  and  over.    This  summer  then 
the  staff  decided  to  design  classes  around  your  needs. 

It  is  important  to  know  how  to  get  along  on  a  job  and  how  to  hold  a  job. 
Specifically  your  classes  will  be  developed  in  the  areas  of:     (1)  Dependability 
and  Reliability,  (2)  Communication  Skills,  (3)  Personal  Relations,  (4)  Initia- 
tive/Productivity, (5)  Worker  Rights.    Your  classes  will  be  1-2  hours  per  week 
usually  at  your  worksite  and  in  small  groups.    You  will  be  paid  for  attending 
classes  this  summer. 

Your  job  coach  will  be  teaching  the  classes  and  also  counseling  you  in- 
dividually.   The  staff  has  «^orked  hard  to  develop  activities  that  will  be  edu- 
cational, interesting,  and  fun  too.    I  wish  you  a  good  summer  filled  with  work 
and  classes. 


Sincerely  yours , 


P.O.  Bi)X  2()0 
Easr  Wilton.  Maine  04234 

M5  .mi 


PC)  iV)xc; 

South  AvriHir  "MtitUMl 
Lewi<«t(in.  Maine  04240 


Vt  ('»  'ifiress  S\Tpe\ 
Rumford.  Maincf  04276 

3738 


163  Main  Street 
Noruay«  Maine  04268 

r4M  7764 
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OVERVIEW 

On  the  next  page,  you  will  find  all  the  competency  areas  that  Mountain 
Valley  Training's  youth  program  currently  offers.    During  the  year,  youth 
counselors  go  to  the  schools  in  all  3  counties  and  offer  classes  in  the  first 
three  areas;    (1)  Career  Decision-Making,  (2)  Life/Work  Management ,  (3)  Job 
Getting  Skills.    Youth  in  the  In-School  Program  attend  classes  for  1-2  hours 
per  week  after  school  or  during  school  hours  for  8-10  weeks.    Thes«  youth  are 
referred  to  summer  youth  interviews  early. 

During  the  summer  program,  your  job  coach  will  be  instructing  you  in  the 
work  maturity  skills.    They  are  listed  in  the  last  column  on  the  next  page. 
These  skills  will  help  you  keep  a  job,  communicate  better,  get  along  with 
your  co-workers,  know  your  legal  rights  at  work,  and  become  reliable,  pro- 
ductive workers. 
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/.  COMPETENCY-BASED  SYSTEM  -  WHAT  DOES  IT  MEAN? 

At  Mountain  Valley  Training,  our  classes  in  all  of  the  youth  programs 
are  competency-based.    This  means  that  there  are  certain  standards  in  each 
of  the  are.'^s  that  you  will  be  expected  to  meet.    For  example  in  the  area  of 
communication  skills,  one  indicator  would  be  "Use  of  listening  skills"  \3 
determined  by  "being  able  to  repeat  and  explain  information  presented." 
When  you  can  show  your  job  coach  in  class  or  on  the  job  that  you  are  able 
to  repeat  and  explain  information  presented,  you  will  have  met  the  standards 
or  attained  that  ability. 

On  the  next  series  of  pagt^s,  the  work  maturity  skills  are  broken  down 
into  5  major  areas:     (1)  Dependability/Reliability,  (2)  Communication  Skills, 
(3)  Personal  Relations,  (4)  Initiative/Productivity,  (5)  Worker  Rights.  In 
each  of  the  five  areas,  the  indicators  or  specific  skills  are  listed  and  how 
you  will  achieve  those  skills. 
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YOUR  CLASSES 

Classes  will  be  held  "^-Z  hours  per  week  at  the  worksite  if  possible  and  in 
small  groups.    Your  classes  will  be  developed  using  interesting  actl/ities  that 
will  work  toward  your  attainment  of  all  the  coipetencies  in  the  work  maturi  y 
area. 

ASSESSMENT 

You  will  complete  an  assessment  interview  with  your  job  coach  who  will  use 
the  questionnaire  found  in  the  appendix •    Your  job  coach  will  be  determining 
how  many  of  the  competencies  you  have  already  attained,  will  get  to  know  you  and 
your  needs •    In  some  cases  youi  job  coach  may  refer  to  you  to  another  agency  for 
assistance  in  a  special  area  such  as  food  stamps,  rent  assistance,  medical  atten- 
tion, or  in-depth  counseling*    After  assessment »  your  job  coach  will  develop  youi. 
individual  plan  for  attaining  all  the  competencies.    The  form  for  Individaul 
Development  Plan  can  be  found  in  the  Appendix, 
COUNSELING  IN  SYETP 

In  addition  to  the  assessment  session,  your  job  coach  will  meet  with  you 
individually  at  lease  two  more  times  during  the  summer  program.    The  second 
session  is  usually  about  mid-point  to.  check  on  your  job  progress*  and  at  the  end 
to  the  program  there  is  an  evaluation  session  of  your  8  week  work  per f or-^ance . 
CERTIFICATION  FILE 

Your  job  coach  will  keep  a  file  of  your  work  in  order  to  determine  that 
you  have  met  the  benchmarks  for  each  competency, 
EVALUATIONS 

You  will  be  evaluated  by  your  supervisor  on  how  well  you  complete  your 
job  duties.    You  will  also  be  evaluated  on  the  competencies  by  your  job  coach. 
The  form  for  this  evaluation  can  be  found  in  the  Appendix, 
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CERTIFICATE 

At  the  completion  of  the  8  week  program  you  will  receive  a  certificate 
stating  what  competency  areas  you  successfully  completed  and  attained  to 
standards  of  the  program.    A  sample  certificate  can  be  found  ir  the  Appendix. 
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THE  RULES 


ME  WORK  BV  AT  INLAND 


Every  successful  organization  needs  a  few  clear  rules. 
You  probably  wouldn't  want  to  work  for  a  company  that 
didn't  have  any.  Rules  are  needed  not  only  to  nalntain 
efficiency  but  to  protect  the  rights  of  all  employees. 
We  have  found  that  certain  procedures  give  you  and 
your  fellow  workers  the  Greatest  measure  of  safety, 
cooperation  and  opportunity.  They  are  the  type  of 
things  that  most  of  us  do  automatically  as  considerate 
men  and  women.  For  the  gccd  of  all,  each  employefi  is 
asked  to  observe  them. 

Commission  of  any  of  the  following  acts  will  be 
sufficient  grounds  for  disciplinary  action  ranging 
from  reprimand  to  immediate  discharge,  depending 
upon  the  seriousness  of  the  offense  in  the  judgment 
of  management. 


INLAND  DIVISION 
General  Hotors  Corporation 
Dayton,  Ohio 


..  Falsification  of  personnel  or  other  records. 
(Discharge) 

2.  Ringing  the  clock  card  of  another. 

(Balance  of  shift  &  five  days  to  discharge) 

3.  Repeated  failure  to  ring  own  clock  card. 

(Written  reprimand  to  discharge) 

4.  Using  another's  badge  or  pass,  or  permitting 
another  to  use  your  badge  or  pass  to  enter  the 
property.  (Balance  of  shift  i  five  days  to 

discharge) 

5.  Failure  to  display  your  identification  badge  or 
pass  as  instructed.  (Balance  of  shift  S  two 

days  to  discharge) 

6.  Absence  without  reasonable  cause,  (Balance  of 

shift  in-plant  suspension  to  discharge) 

7.  Reporting  late  for  work.  (Balance  of  shift 

in-plant  suspension  to  discharge) 

8.  Absence  of  three  working  days  without  properly 
notifying  management.  (Not  applicable) 

9.  Leaving  own  department  or  the  plant  during 
working  hours  without  permission,  (Written 

reprimand  to  discharge) 

10.  Distracting  the  attention  of  others,  or  causing 
confusion  by  unnecessary  shouting,  catcalls,  or 
demonstration  in  the  plant.  (Verbal  reprimand  t 

discharge) 

11.  Creating  or  contributing  to  unsanitary  condition 

(llritten  reprimand  to  discharge) 

12.  Possession  of  weapon  on  Company  premises  at  any 
time.  (Discharge) 

13.  Refusal  to  obey  orders  of  foreman  or  other 
supervision.  (Balance  of  shift  &  two  days  to 

discharge) 

14.  Refusal  or  failure  to  do  job  assignment.  [Do  thi 
work  assigned  to  you  and  follow  instructions;  an 
complaint  may  be  taken  up  later  through  the 
regular  channels.]  (Balance  of  shift  S  two  days 

to  discharge) 

15  Unauthorized  operation  of  machines,  tools  or 
equipment.  (Balance  of  shift  to  discharge) 
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16.  Making  scrap  unnecessarily,  or  careless  workmanship. 

(Uritten  reprimand  to  discliarge) 

17.  Horseplay  scuffling,  running  or  throwing  things. 

(Balance  of  shift  to  discharge) 

18.  Wasting  time  or  loitering  in  toilets  or  on  any 
Company  property  during  working  hours.  (Verbal 

reprimand  to  discharge) 

19.  Smoking  except  in  specifically  designated  areas  and 
during  specified  periods.  (Verbal  reprimand  to  discharge) 

20.  Threatening,  intimidating,  coercing  or  interfering  with 
employees  or  supervision  at  any  tine.  (Balance  of  shift 

&  1  week  to  discharge) 

2\.  Unauthorized  soliciting  or  collecting  contributions 
for  any  purpose  whatsoever  during  working  time.  (Verbal 
reprimand  to  discharge) 

22.  Unauthorized  distribution  of  literature^  written  or 
printed  matter  of  any  description  In  working  areas  on 
Company  premises  during  working  time.  (Verbal  reprimand  to 

discharge) 

23.  Littering,  or  contributing  to  poor  housekeeping,  unsanitary, 
or  unsafe  conditions  on  plant  premises.  (Written  reprimand 

to  discharge) 

24.  Posting  or  removal  of  notices,  signs,  or  writing  in  any  form 
fomi  on  bulletin  boards  or  Company  property  at  any  time 
without  specific  authority  of  management.  (Written  reprimand 

to  discharge) 

25.  Hisuse  or  removal  from  the  premises  without  proper  authoriz- 
ation cf  employee  lists,  blueprints,  Company  records,  or 
conflijeiiti3l  information  of  any  nature.  (Discharge) 

26.  Gambling,  lottery  or  any  other  game  of  chance  on  Company 
premises  at  any  time.  (Balance  of  shift  J  one  day  to  discharge) 

27.  Abuse,  misuse  or  deliberate  destruction  of  Company 
pioperty,  tools,  equipment  or  the  property  of  employees  in 
any  manner.  (Balance  of  shift  i  thirty  days  to  discharge) 

28.  Restricting  output. 

(Balance  of  shift  S  three  days  to  discharge) 


29.  The  making  or  publishing  of  false,  vicious  or 
malicious  statements  concerning  any  employee, 
supervisor,  the  Company  or  its  products. 

(Verbal  reprimand  to  discharge) 

30.  Abusive  language  to  any  employee  or  supervisor. 

(Balance  of  shift  S  two  days  to  discharge) 

31.  Fighting  on  the  premises  at  any  time. 

(Balance  of  shift  S  five  days  to  discharge) 

32.  Theft  or  misappropriation  of  property  of 
employees  or  of  the  Company.  (Discharge) 

33.  Possession  of,  or  drlng  of,  liquor  or  any 
alcoholic  beverage  on  Company  property  at  any 
time.  Reporting  for  wprk  under  Influence  of 
alcohol,  when  suffering  from  alcoholic  hangover, 
or  in  an  unsafe  condition.  (Balance  of  shift  S 

three  days  to  'discharge) 

34.  Sabotage.  (Discharge) 

35.  Disregard  of  safety  rules  or  common  sr  ;y 
practices.  (Verbal  reprimand  to  discharge) 

36.  Assignment  of  wages  or  frequent  garnishments. 

(Verbal  reprimand) 

37.  Immoral  conduct  or  indecency.  (Balance  of  shif 

&  five  dyas  to  discharge) 

38.  Throwing  refuse  or  objects  on  the  floors  or  out 
the  windows.  (Written  reprimand  to  discharge) 

39.  Stopping  work  or  making  preparations  to  leave 
work  [such  as  washing  up  or  changing  clothes] 
before  the  specified  lunch  period  or  before  the 
specified  quitting  time.  (Written  reprimand  to 

discharge) 

40.  Repeated  violations  of  shop  or  safety  rules. 

(discharge) 

41.  Use,  possession,  distribution,  sale  or  offering 
for  sale,  of  narcotics  or  dangerous  drugs 
including  marijuana  or  any  hallucinogenic  agents 
on  Company  property  at  any  time.  Reporting  for 
work  under  the  influence  of  narcotics  or 
dangerous  drugs.  (Balance  of  shift  S  three  days 

to  discharge) 
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mul  bAFETY  RyiES 

1.  Machinery  or  equipment  may  be  operated  only  after  you 
have  been  thoroughly  instructed  in  its  safe  operation 
by  your  foreman  or  someone  designated  by  your  foreman. 
The  permission  of  the  foreman  or  some  designated  by 
your  foreman  is  required  before  operating  any  piece  of 
machinery  or  equipment. 

2.  The  wearing  of  loose  clothing,  long  sleeves,  neckties, 
rings,  bracelets,  necklaces,  or  similar  Jewelry  is  not 
permitted  while  working  on  or  around  moving  machinery. 

3.  Safety  glasses  must  be  worn  on  all  Jobs  Mi  of  the 
time  with  the  exception  of  offices,  cafeterias,  and 
locker  rooms.  Added  protection  in  the  form  of  side 
shields  or  coverall  goggles  must  be  worn  on  grinding, 
chipping,  welding  and  scratch  brush  jobs.  (See  eye 
Protection  requirements  outlined  on  pages  6  and  7  of 
these  rules). 

4.  All  protective  clothing  such  as  gloves,  caps,  aprons, 
masks,  boots,  etc.,  must  be  worn  as  directed. 


o  5.  Obtain  assistance  in  lifting  heavy  loads.  Bend  your 
knees  and  keep  your  back  straight  to  avoid  strain. 

6.  Running  is  a  dangerous  practice  and  is  forbidden  on 
company  property. 

7.  Horseplay,  scuffling,  or  throwing  things  is  strictlv 
prohibited.  , 

8.  Caution  should  be  exercised  in  talking  with  the  operator 

of  a  machine  while  it  is  in  any  sequence  of  its  operation(s). 

9.  All  machines,  except  those  specified  by  supervision 
just  be  shut  off  while  unattended.  Machines  that  are 
kept  running  must  carry  a  sign  reading  "Caution  -  This 
machine  is  running". 

10.  Learn  the  location  and  operation  of  all  safety  switches 
and  devices  in  connection  with  your  job. 

11  Catcalls,  whistling,  unnecessary  shouting  or  distractinq 
the  attention  of  others  is  probhibited. 


12.  Climbing  or  jumping  over  conveyors  as  well  as 
walking  or  riding  on  them  is  prohibited. 

13.  Oily  rags  must  be  placed  in  the  containers 
provided  for  them.  Accumulation  of  oily  rags 
represents  a  serious  fire  hazard. 

14.  Report  all  defective  or  dangerous  equipment  to 
your  foreman  promptly. 

15.  The  placing  of  your  hands  or  any  part  of  your 
body  on  moving  machinery  is  a  dangerous  practice, 
and  should  therefore  be  avoided. 

16.  Housekeeping  Is  an  important  part  of  the  safety 
program  ■  keep  your  work  place  clean  4  orderly. 

17.  Floors  should  be  kept  free  of  oiU  water,  and 
other  slippery  substances. 

18.  Be  on  the  alert  while  walking  through  the  plant 
to  avoid  walking  into  the  path  of  a  lift  truck 

or  other  moving  vehicles.  Ualk  to  the  right  side 
of  the  aisles  and  give  lift  trucks  sufficient 
clearance  to  pass.  Reading  while  walking  is  a 
dangerous  practice. 

19.  All  safety  guards  must  be  in  place  before 
operating  a  machine.  Guards  may  be  removed  for 
purposes  such  as  repair  and  then  only  by 
authorized  persons. 

20.  Employees  working  in  oils,  coolants,  or  other 
material  which  could  cause  skin  irritations 
should  wash  their  hands  and  other  exposed  parts 
of  their  body  several  times  daily.  Use  of 
protective  creams  and  other  precautionary 
measures  may  be  helpful  and  might  be  specifically 
recoimended.  Cleanliness  is  an  Important  factor 
in  the  control  of  Dermatitus. 

21.  Repairs,  adjustments  and  changes  to  machinery 
must  be  made  by  persons  authorized  to  do  that 
type  of  work. 

22.  The  use  of  compressed  air  to  blow  off  your 
clothing  or  person  is  a  very  dangerous  practice 
and  is  strictly  prohibited.  The  air  hose  shall 
be  used  only  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
intended  and  shall  never  be  directed  toward  a 
person. 
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23.  Open-toed  shoes  are  not  permitted  on  any  job.  Safety 
shoes  are  recommended  footwear,  whether  at  work  or  not, 
and  may  be  purchased  at  the  plant  on  a  payroll  deduction 
plan. 

24.  Grasping  moving  parts  of  machinery,  such  as  spindles  and 
chucks  to  stop  them  Is  a  dangerous  practice  and  is  prohibited. 

25.  All  tools  shall  be  used  only  for  the  purpose  for  which  they 
are  Intended.  Misused  or  damaged  tools  such  as  those 
without  handles,  broken  handles,  or  mushroomed  heads  are 
dangerous  end  should  be  replaced  at  once, 

Disorderly  conduct  or  failure  to  observe  rules  of  good 
housekeeping  in  the  plant,  Including  rest  rooms,  is 
prohibited, 

The  use  of  gasoline  or  other  unauthorized  solvents  for 
washing  your  person  or  equipment    strictly  forbidden. 

Avoid  looking  at  the  arc  of  an  electric  welder  or  the  flame 
of  a  gas  welder  because  of  the  harmful  effect  to  the  eyes. 

Always  use  the  pedestrian  doors  where  they  are  specifically 
provided. 

Use  caution  in  going  up  and  down  stairs.  Do  not  run  or 
attempt  to  put  on  a  coat  or  other  garments  on  a  stairway, 
ee  sure  to  use  the  hand  rail. 

Machinery  must  be  shut  down  when  making  changes,  repairs, 
etc.  it  is  a  requirement  that  the  power  be  locked  in  the 
"Off"  position  when  repairs  or  cleaning  Is  In  progress. 
Be  certain  to  use  a  "Safety  Lock"  authorized  or  issued  for 
locking  equipment  in  the  "Off"  position. 

32.  Only  authorized  employees  (such  as  electricians)  are 
permitted  to  make  changes  or  repairs  on  electrical  equipment. 

33.  Always  proceed  in  a  forward  direction  when  moving  material 
by  use  of  a  hand  truck.  Be  sure  you  have  a  clear  view  ahead 
at  all  times. 

34.  All  safety  equipment  including  mechanical  devices  provided 
must  be  used  as  directed  by  your  foreman. 


26. 


27. 
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GENERAL  SAFETY  RULES  IN  EFFECT  AT  INLAND 


INCLUDING  EYE  PROTECTION  REQUIREMENTS. 


SMOKING  REGULATIONS,  AND 


FIRE  PROTECTION  RULES 


These  General  Safety  Rules  are  applicable  to  all 
employees.  Specific  safety  instructions  for  your 
job  will  be  given  you  by  your  foreman.  The  study 
and  use  of  rules  such  as  these  will  build  safe 
work  habits  that  are  your  best  protection  against 
injury. 

Violation  or  disregard  of  these  safety  rules  will  be 
sufficient  grounds  for  disciplinary  action,  ranging 
from  reprimand  to  immediate  discharge,  depending  on 
the  seriousness  of  the  infraction  In  the  Judgment 
of  Management. 
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EYE  PRQTECTIOtI  REDOIREHENTS 

All  employees  of  and  visitors  to  Inland  shall  wear,  at  all  time, 
eye  protection  of  a  type  designated  by  the  Safety  Department 
and  supervision.  This  includes  iihile  in  transit  or  working  In 
defined  aisleways.  Uhile  in  the  following  areas,  which  are 
to  be  considered  as  exceptions  to  the  lOOji  safety  glass  rule, 
persons  need  not  wear  the  protection  unless  engaged  in  work 
(see  special  note  below)  involving  a  hazard  to  the  eyes. 

1.  Office  employees  and  visitors  In  enclosed  offices. 

2.  Locker  rooms,  except  employees  working  in  locker  room. 

3.  Enclosed  eating  areas,  except  employees  working  In  these 
areas. 

4.  Areas  outside  buildings,  but  not  including  employees 
working  outside. 

5.  Removal  of  eye  protection  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning, 
adjustment  or  repair  should  be  done  In  a  safe  manner. 

w  6.  Employees  in  transit  In  main  aisles  to  their  locker  room 
when  coming  to  work  and  from  their  locker  room  when 
leaving  the  plant. 

SPECIAL  NOTES:  In  any  area  excented  from  the  10011  rule,  eye 
protection  must  be  worn  when  grinding,  chipping,  welding, 
cutting,  drilling,  riveting,  burring,  buffing,  spraying, 
scratch  brushing,  dipping,  nailing,  banding,  handling  loose 
bands,  striking  steel  against  steel,  when  using  air  hose, 
or  when  handling  caustic,  acid,  or  chemical  solutions.  Eye 
protection  must  also  be  worn  by  those  working  in  close 
proximity  to  the  above  listed  operations,  when  so  Instructed 
by  the  foreman. 

Employees  and  visitors  are  required  to  wear  eye  protection 
as  designated  unless  given  pemilsslon  to  do  otherwise  under 
certain  specific  conditions  by  their  supervision  and  the 
Safety  Department. 

Employees  having  satisfactory  vision  In  only  one  eye  shall  wear 
eye  protection  of  the  type  designated  by  supervision  at  all 
times  during  the  employees'  working  hours,  Irrespective  of  the 
work  assignment.  The  Safety  Department  will  have  the 
responsHii-llty  for^letermlfllfit-the-jiropeF  protection  to  be  worn. 


SHOKIHG  POLICY  -  ROLES  AND  REGOLATIOflS 

Smoking  will  be  authorized  In  those  ar^as  and  on 
those  operations  as  designated  by  Management  where 
It  does  not  Interfere  with  the  efficiency  of  the 
operations,  the  welfare  of  the  employees,  the 
quality  of  the  products,  or  create  fire  or  safety 
hazards.  In  return  It  is  expected  that  all  employees 
will  observe  all  regulations  and  conditions  of 
this  policy.  The  Management  reserves  the  right  to 
extend,  restrict  or  amend  the  smoking  policy  at 
any  time. 

1.  No  person  will  be  permitted  to  smoke  while 
walking  along  aisles,  except  In  those 
specifically  designated  and  marked  as  areas 
In  which  smoking  is  permitted. 

2.  Smoking  will  not  be  permitted  at  any  time  in 
restricted  areas.  Restricted  areas  will  be 
designated  by  management. 

3.  No  one  will  be  permitted  to  smoke  in  any 
department  the  last  thirty  minutes  of  any 
working  period  or  shift. 

4.  Smoking  will  not  be  permitted  at  any  time  in 
wash  rooms,  toilet  rooms,  locker  rooms  or 
similar  facilities. 

5.  Smoking  will  not  be  permitted  at  any  time  In 
tunnels,  penthouses,  or  on  the  roof  of  any 
building. 

6.  Persons  working  on  a  restricted  job  may  smoke 
In  the  adjoining  unrestricted  area.  In  those 
cases  where  large  areas  are  restricted, 
smoking  areas  will  be  provided. 

7...  The  placing  of  any  form  of  discarded  tobacco 
or  containers  on  the  floor  or  In  suction 
systems,  sumps,  machine  beds,  chip  cans,  waste 
cans,  etc..  Is  absolutely  prohibited. 

8.  Each  department  or  smoking  area  will  be  subject 
to  a  dally  Inspection  for  housekeeping.  If 
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35. 

8.  Eacfi  department  or  smoking  area  will  be  subject  to  a  dally 
Inspection  for  housekeeping.  If  cigarette  butts,  rags, 
paper,  unnecessary  oil  or  dirt  are  found  on  tfie  floor,  under 
benches,  or  In  drawers,  or  If  dirty  machinery  Is  found,  the 
responsible  shift  or  shifts  of  the  department  or  smoking  37. 
area  may  have  the  "smoking  area"  privilege  supsended  or 

revoked  If  the  condition  Is  not  corrected.  2^ 

9.  '  Employees  damaging  equipment,  material  or  property 

through  carelessness  or  negligence  In  connection  with 

smoking  will  be  subject  to  disciplinary  action.  39. 

10.  Any  area  wh^re  smoking  privileges  are  suspended  or  revoked 
will  be  treated  as  a  restricted  area, 'and  no  employee 
will  be  permitted  to  smoke  in  the  area. 


40. 
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General  Motors  Corporation  ' 


A. 
B. 

C. 
D. 
E. 


Suggestions  for  the  correction  of  hazardous 
conditions  are  encouraged, 

Safety  signs  and  literature  are  reminders 
to  you  to  work  safely,  Read  them 
carefully  and  heed  their  warning. 

In  the  event  of  an  emergency,  notify, 
your  foreman  or  Plant  Security. 

Report  any  Illness  or  Injury,  however, 
slight,  to  your  foreman,  who  may  want  you 
to  report  to  the  Medical  Department, 

Any  employee  who  Is  working  In  an  area 
where  there  Is  overhead  work  being 
performed,  with  the  consequent  hazard 
of  dropped  tools,  equipment,  etc.,  is 
required  to  wear  a  hard  hat  while  in 
the  area.  Bump  caps  are  not  adequate 
except  on  jobs  or  locations  where  they 
have  been  specifically  approved  by  the 
Safety  Department, 

Drink  only  the  water  dispensed  from  the 
regular  drinking  fountains. 

The  placing  of  fruit,  food  or  other 
material  in  drinking  fountains,  cooling 
tanks,  ovens  or  dispensing  machines  Is 
prohibited. 

Riding  on  a  power  hand  truck  is  prohibited. 
Never  use  the  forks  of  a  lift  truck  to 
elevate  a  person  overhead. 

FIRE  PROTECTION  ROLES 

Learn  the  specific  fire  hazards  on  your  job. 

Report  any  unusual  fire  hazards  to  your 
foreman. 

Familiarize  yourself  with  the  proper  method 
of  sounding  a  fire  alarm  and  the  location 
of  the  nearest  fire  alarm  box. 

Familiarize  yourself  with  emergency 
equipment  and  the  emergency  evacuation 
procedure  in  your  department. 

Do  not  block  fire  extinguishers,  fire  hose, 
emergency  breathing  equipment,  fire  exits, 
fire  blankets  or  stretchers. 
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WORK  RULES 


STATE  LAW 

Any  behavior  that  violates  a  state  law  (1,e,  drlnklnq,  drugs,  arson,  theft)  will 
be  dealt  with  according  to  the  law.   This  can  Involve  reportinq  to  the  police 
and  prosecution  follow-through. 

WORK  RULES 

1.  Students  who  use  alcohol  or  drugs  while  on  the  Job  will  be  terminated  from 
the  work  program. 

2.  Students  found  guilty  of  stealing  or  damaging  property  at  work  or  the  personal 
property  of  Individuals  at  work  will  be  terminated.   They  will  also  be 

held  responsible  for  complete  restitution.    Police  will  be  called  If  neces- 
sary. 

3.  Students  who  possess»  transmit,  buy,  sell  or  use  weapons  of  any  kind  on  or 
near  schooT  or  work  grounds,  property,  buses  or  durinq  work  hours  will  be 
suspended.    If  there  Is  threateninn  or  assault  with  any  weapon,  the  police 
will  be  called  Immediately. 

4.  Students  found  guilty  of  assaulting  (I.e.  hittino,  Ijickinq,  etc.)  students 
or  school  personnel  will  be  disciplined. 

5.  Students  found  guilty  of  threatening  or  repeated  verbal  harassment  of  stu- 
dents or  school  personnel  will  be  disciplined  (I.e.  teasing,  name  calling). 

6.  Students  who  willfully  disobey  or  defy  reasonable  directions  given  by 
school  personnel  will  be  disciplined. 

7.  Students  who  use  profanity  will  be  disciplined. 

5.  Students  who  exhibit  behavior  which  Is  disruptive  at  work  will  be  dlsciplinfed. 
9.    Students  must  be  on  time  for  work/training. 

10.   One  unexcused  absence  from  work  will  result  In  a  one  day  suspension.   Two  (2) 
unexcused  absences  will  result  In  termination. 


The  first  offense  will  result  In  a  warning.   The  second  will  result  In  a  one-hour 
clock-out.    The  third  will  result  In  a  one-day  suspension  from  the  job.   The  fourth 
offense  will  result  In  termination. 


I  have  read  the  above  rules  or  have  had  them  read  to  me  and  I  aoree  to  follow 
f'.em.    If  I  do  not  follow  them,  I  agree  that  the  results  which  may  be  applied  to 
me  are  fair. 


Sinnature  of  Participant  Date 
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VocACionai.  bCuai«$  v^encer 
Attachment  Seven  Univoraicy  of  Wlsconain-Madiion 


JOB  miosis  FORM* 


JOB  AREA:    JOB  TITLE: 

Buslntss:  .  Addrtss: 


Phont:  ^   Number  «mployed: 

P«r«oa  inctrvi«w€d:    Poaicion:   

Incarvitwar:       .   D«c«:  

!•  Qiuliflcmciona 
Ag«:  Mia.  Max. 

LlcttMs:   Bond:    Yas   No  Coan: 


Union:    Opan  Union        Raquirad?  Yaa   Mo  Faa/duaa: 

Local  naaa:  Addraaa: 

Exparianca  raquirad:  

Taacs  givan:   


Applicacion:    Forma  naadad.    Yaa  Mo  

Aaaiacanca  in  filling  ouc  forms.    Yaa  Mo 
Paraonal.  incarviaw?    Yaa        Mo  Commanc: 

Haalth  raquiramanca:  


Madical  axaminacion:    Yaa          No    Commanc: 

Phyaical  raquiramanca:   


Hearing:         Excapcional  Avaraga  Moc  imporcanc 

Vision:  Excapcional    Averaga  Moc  imporcanc 

Spaach:  Excapcional    Avarage   Moc  imporcanc 

Carry/lift:    Scand/walk^   

Crouch/band:    Reach/climb:   

Acadamic  aldll  raquiramanca:    Grada  Conananc:  

Languaga:    Grada  Comaanc:  

Raading:    Grada  Connant:   

Wricing:    Grada  Commanc:   

Mach:    Grade  Comment:   

Peraonalicy  requirements: 

Emotional  stability:   

Manners: 

Appearance:  

Other:  
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Manual  skills  r^^uircd: 

Manual  .daKCarley;   

Piaa»moeor  ti<ixeerley: 

Spaed; 

Pracislon: 

Tools  and  oacbinas  usad: 


Z.    Udrklns  condlclona: 

Vagaa:    Pay  parlod:  Aaoune:  Ovartlma; 

Salsa  poeanelal! 
Hovxa:    Aaouae;  Work  ischadula: 

Job  scabiliey:    Tamporacy:  Parman«c:  Saasonal: 

Ban'i)fies:  Vacation: 

lllnasa:  Madical  insuraaca: 

Pansion:     .   Worisian's  comp: 

Ochar:   

Hazards: 

Physical:   . 

Haalch:  

Emoeional/moral: 
Surroundings:    Ganaral  dsscripclon   

Insida/oue:  .       ^roisa  laval: 

Tamparacura:    Wae/dry: 

Suparviaion:    Oagraa  (nueh/lictla)  ^  

Poaieion  of  supervisor:      .       Typa  o£  suparvision:   

UacTD/danocraeic             Imparsonal       '  Aucoccacic 
Efflployaa  inearacelon:    Wocks  alona  Wich  a.  group   

Oascriba:   

Promotion  poaaibilieias:   

Initial  training:    By  whom?         .  How?  

3.    Job  Tasks: 


Task 


Machina/Tool 


AbUicy 
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Olsplaty  83. 


WEST  CENTRAL  WISCONSIN 


PRIVATE  INDUSTRY  COUNCIL 


AQREi^enr  SETWSEN: 

PROGRAM 

WAftr«it« 

Participant 

Issuing  Office 

AHHffMM 

Addraaa 

TAlAphniM 

TAlaphonfi 

SupAfVisor 

Soc.  Sec.  #  . 

Authorized 
Raprasantativa 

Tltl« 

Tltln 

AflrMA  to? 

(Pafttdpant't  Ntimi 
A.     Ptrform  ttie  following  duties   


B.  Wofk  the  fbllowino  schedule  

and  be  on  the  Job  resdy  to  work  by  the  sssionsd  starting  time.  I  agree  to  contact  my  supervisor  as  soon  as  possible  if  I  am  going 
to  be  absent  or  late. 

C.  Maintain  the  fbllowing  work  standards. 

1.     Reaction  to  supervisor   :  


2.     Interaction  with  co-workers 


3.  Safety   

4.  Productivity. 


5.  Initiative 


6.  Work  Quality   

7,  Equipment/Worksite  Maintenance 


a      Work  Attire/Qrooming . 


D.     Comply  with  these  additional  Program  Requirements 


II.     A.     Worksite  agrees  to  comply  with  all  conditions  of  Section  11  of  this  Agreement;  and  these  additional  conditions . 


B.     Consider  the  participant  for  pennanent  employment  following  successful  completion  of  this  agreement 
 Yes  No 


Comment: 


and 


III.     A.     The  Private  Industry  Council  agrees  to  comply  with  all  conditions  of  Section  ill  of  this  Agreement,  and. 


B.     Pay  the  participant  

and  ending  on  or  before . 
Signatures: 


.per  hour  for  actual  hours  worked  up  to . 


(For  Worktitt) 


(Date) 


.  hours  per  week  beginning 


Union  Concun'ance  if  Collective  Bargainnlng 
Agreement  in  effect: 


(P«rtlcip«nt) 


(D«t«) 


(For  PIC) 


(D«t«) 
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«uthor1i«d  union  rvprmnutlvt 
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WORKSITE  AGREEMENT 

II  Worksite  agrees  to: 

A.  Provide  direct  supervision  by  the  aforementioned  supervisor. 

B.  Provide  a  structured,  meaningful  work  experience  for  the  participant  which,  to  the  extent  possible,  is 
consistent  with  his  or  her  vocational  goals. 

C.  Inform  Private  Industry  Council  (PIC)  when  the  participant  fails  to  report  to  work,  when  problems  arise 
on  the  job  or  any  change  in  employment  status  of  the  participant. 

D.  Inform  PIC  of  any  substantial  changes  of  job  duties  or  work  schedule  prior  to  change  being  made. 

E.  Allow  PIC  staff  access  to  the  participant  during  work  hours  for  purpose  of  monitoring  and  evaluation. 

F.  Submit  completed  time  records  and  performance  ratings  signed  by  the  participant,  instructors  and 
worksite  supervisor  according  to  the  attached  schedule. 

G.  Distribute  participant  payroll  checks  upon  receipt  from  PIC. 

1.  Obtain  participant's  dated  signature  on  attached  check  release  form. 

2.  Not  release  payroll  check  to  anyone  other  than  the  participant. 

3.  Return  all  checks  not  distributed  to  PIC. 

H.  Report  immediately  any  participant  injury  occurring  on  the  job  to  PIC. 

I.  Provide  PIC  Staff  with  all  information  requested  regarding  participant  work  performance  and  behavior. 

J.     Assure  that  the  participant  is  not  replacing  persons  that  would  otherwise  be  hired  by  the  worksite 
agency  and  to  assure  that  the  participant  is  not  performing  any  tasks  that  would  be  the  responsibility 
of  any  person  now  on  layoff. 

K.    Comply  with  and  observe  all  federal,  state  and  local  laws,  ordinances  and  regulations  which  in  any 
manner  affect  the  work  or  its  conduct,  including  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  regarding  discrimination 
based  on  race,  color,  sex,  age,  handicap,  political  affiliation  or  national  origin. 

L     Inform  PIC  of  any  collective  bargaining  job  action  (strike,  etc.)  at  the  worksite. 

M.    Inform  PIC  of  any  change  in  status  of  incorporation  that  would  affect  eligibility  as  a  worksite. 

N.    Comply  with  any  special  conditions  attached  to  this  agreement. 

0.  Release  the  participant  from  work  for  activities  determined  by  the  parties  to  this  agreement  as 
necessary  for  completing  program  goals. 

P.    Provide  the  necessary  equipment,  tools,  supplies,  clothing,  etc.  to  perform  assigned  tasks. 
Q.    May  be  responsible  for  Unemployment  Compensation  should  the  youth  qualify. 

Ill  WEST  CENTRAL  PIC  agrees  to: 

A.  Assure  that  the  participant  assigned  to  this  worksite  has  been  certified  as  JTPA  eligible. 

B.  Assure,  v;here  required  by  age  or  alien  registration,  that  the  participant  has  a  valid  work  permit. 

C.  Maintain  required  personnel  records  and  JTPA  forms. 

D.  Pay  wages  for  work  and  other  activities  set  forth  in  this  agreement. 

E.  Provide  worker's  compensation  coverage. 

F.  Provide  necessary  time  records,  payroll  docunnents  and  payroll  schedules. 

G.  Deliver  or  mail  payroll  checks  to  the  participants  according  to  the  payroll  schedule. 

H.  Visit  the  worksite  at  least  monthly  and  be  available  to  the  worksite  supervisor  and  participant  for 
assistance  in  completing  progrann  goals. 

1.  Provide  at  least  one  week  notice  the  participant  will  be  attending  other  assigned  activities  in  lieu  of 
work. 

J.     Supply  the  participant  with  an  explanation  of  JTPA  rights,  rules,  benefits  and  services  available. 
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WORKSITE  AGREEMENT  INSTRUCTIONS 


The  Private  Industry  Council  Worksite  Agreement  is  a  contract  between  the 
Private  Industry  Council,  the  program. participant  and  a  worksite.    It  is 
to  be  used  to  clarify  the  responsibilities  of  those  three  parties  involved 
in  a  variety  of  programs  including  Work  Experience,  Work  Experience  Linked 
With  Training,  Entry  Employment  Experience,  Tryout  Employment  and  other 
subsidized  employment /training  programs. 

The  Worksite  Agreement  is  to  be  completed  by  the  three  parties  jointly  to 
assure  common  understanding  of  the  provisions  of  the  agreement. 


Section  I.    The  Participant  Agrees  to: 


A.  Perform  the  following  duties  -  In  this  section  the  parties 
should  define  the  basic  responsibilities  to  be  performed. 
If  a  defined  Job  Description  exists,  this  may  be  attached 
and  referenced  here.    If  an  attachment «is  used,  all  parties 
shall  be  provided  with  a  copy. 

B.  The  Work  Schedule  that  is  agreed  to  should  be  outlined 
here.    If  the  schedule  is  to  be  somewhat  flexible,  consider 
how  you  will  be  able  to  contact  the  supervisor  and  partici- 
pant for  purposes  of  monitoring.    This  section  also 
indicates  the  participant's  responsibility  to  notify  the 
supervisor  of  lateness  or  absense. 

C.  This  section  is  provided  to  define  the  responsibility  of 
the  participant  in  basic  skill  areas.    The  PIC  staff  person 
and  supervisor  should  define  the  expectations  in  each  of 
these  areas.    It  is  important  for  all  parties  to  understand 
what  is  required  in  order  to  properly  evaluate  the 
performance  of  the  participant  in  each  catagory.  The 
supervisor  is  asked  to  determine  each  pay  period  if 
performance  has  been  acceptable  or  in  need  of  improvement. 

1.  Reaction  to  supervision  -  clarify  how  the  supervisor 
expects  the  participant  to  relate  to  direction  and 
supervision. 

2.  Interaction  with  co-workers  -  indicate  the  do's  and 
do  not's  on  how  to  relate  with  fellow  workers. 


3.  Safety  -  Identify  specific  safety  concerns  on  the  work- 
site. 

4.  Productivity  -  Define  specific  work  requirements  in 
terms  of  output  and  quantity. 

5.  Initiative  -  Reach  agreement  on  this  area  in  terms 

such  as  "asks  for  new  assignments  when  work  is  completed." 

5.    Work  quality  -  define  expectations  in  the  quality 

tolerance  for  error,  etc.    Refer  back  to  assigned  duties 
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7.  Equipment/worksite  maintenance  -  responsibilities  for 
clean-up,  taking  care  of  tools,  etc. 

8.  Work  attire/grooming  -  expectations  for  clothing  and 
personal  hygiene  at  the  worksite. 

D.    Indicate  any  requirements  for  training  sessions,  job  search, 
other  worksite  provisions. 

A.  Refers  to  the  requirements  on  the  reverse  side  of  the 
agreement  which  must  be  reviewed  with  the  worksite  and 
participant.    Indicate  any  specific  additional  requirements. 

B.  Clarify  the  hiring  potential  at  the  worksite.    If  no 
potential  exists,  indicate  that  this  is  a  temporary  job 
designed  to  develop  work  skills  and  background. 

For  Tryout  Employment: 

1.  Try  to  obtain  agreement  to  hire  employees  who  success- 
fully complete  or 

2.  Indicate  formal  committment  to  hire  will  be  sought 
after  80  hours. 

A.  Review  Section  III  on  the  reverse  of  agreement  and  add 
any  necessary  requirements^ 

B.  Indicate  the  rate  of  pay,  hours  per  week  and  duration  of 
program. 

Signatures:    Obtain  necessary  signatures  prior  to  commencing 
work. 

Union  Concurrance:    If  a  collective  bargaining  agreement 

is  in  effect,  obtain  authorized  union 
signature. 

Distribution  copies  of  this  agreement  should  be  distributed 
as  follows: 

-Participant  -  White 

Worksite  -  Canary 

Central  File  -  Pink 
Field  Office  File  -  Gold 
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Attachment  to  Worksite  Agreement  Instructions 


The  following  are  examples  of  work  standards  which  may  be  identified 
by  worksite  supervisors  on  our  worksite  agreement  under  item  C  1-8. 


1.  REACTION  TO  SUPERVISOR  -  reports  to  supervisor  if  late  or  absent, 
accepts  guidance  and  direction,  demonstrates  respect  and'  understanding 
of  authority,  requests  clarification  when  needed,  understands  and 
resolves  differences  of  opinion,  demonstrates  attentiveness  and 
cooperativeness,  participates  in  training,  demonstrates  flexibility, 
is  prompt,  progressively  requires  less  supervision, 

2.  INTERACTION  WITH  CO-WORKERS  -  helps  others  and  seeks  help  when 
necessary,  shows  a  positive  attitude  when  working  with  others, 
resolves  differences  of  opinion,  accepts  responsibility  for  own 
actions  and  understands  impact  of  actions  on  others, 

3.  SAFETY  -  avoids  or  reduces  hazards,  recognizes  unsafe  conditions, 
knows  basic  first  aid/CPR,  understands  emergency  procedures,  takes 
appropriate  precautions. 

4.  PRODUCTIVITY  -  begins  assigned  tasks  promptly,  tasks  completed  within 
specified  time  frame  (quantify  specific  output  requirements), 
efficient  use  of  time. 

5..    INITIATIVE  -  seeks  additional  work  when  assigned  tasks  are  completed, 
expresses  interest  and  enthusiansm. 

6.  WORK  QUALITY -  completed  work  neat  and  accurate,  errors  corrected, 
instructions  followed,  tolerance  for  error? 

7.  EQUIPMENT/WORKSITE  MAINTENANCE  -    clean  up,  takes  care  of  tools, 
set  up. 

8.  WORK  ATTIRE/GROOMING  -  appropriate  for  job  (define),  neatly  groomed, 
hair  trimmed,  demonstrates  good  hygiene. 


EKLC 
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CITY  OF  DETROIT 
EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  DEPARTMENT 
SUMMER  YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  PROGRAM 


YOUTH  COMPETENCY  ASSESSMENT  AND  CERTIFICATION 

The  purpose  of  the  attached  SYETP  Youth  Competency  Assessment  Form  is  to  provide  a 
documented  evaluation  of  acquired  work  maturity  skills  that  young  workers  must  have  to 
successfully  seek  and  retain  employment. 

The  attached  benchmark  assessment  form  will  provide  a  written  record  to  help 
participants  identify  and  acquire  skills  that  employers  use  to  select  employees.  AH  youths 
who  in  the  judgment  of  the  worksite  supervisor  have  acquired  sufficient  work  maturity 
skills,  will  receive  a  youth  competency  certificate. 

The  enrollment  and  certification  process  for  SYETP  participants  includes  an  initial 
determination  of  previous  work  experience  and  skills  that  serve  as  a  preassessment  of 
work  maturity  skills. 

The  worksite  supervisor  is  required  to: 

give  a  copy  of  the  assessment  form  to  the  participant  on  the  first  day  of  work 
and  review  the  assessment  process  including  the  supervisor's  evaluation  at  the 
end  of  the  project; 

—  explain  the  relationship  between  sound  work  maturity  skills  and  obtaining  and 
retaining  employment; 

—  discuss  with  the  participant  any  areas  of  work  performance  that  fall  below  the 
minimal  accepted  levels  of  competency  at  the  mid-point  of  the  program; 

—  encourage  young  workers  to  acquire  work  maturity  skills  throughout  their 
summer  work  experience; 

—  complete  the  assessment  form  during  the  participant's  last  work  week; 

—  review  the  final  assessment  with  the  participant  before  the  end  of  the  program. 
Competency  assessment  data  will  be  verified  by  SYETP  staff. 

Participants  must  be  evaluated  as  competent  or  above  in  all  areas  to  receive  a 
certificate. 

Youth  competency  assessment  and  certification  can  act  as  a  stepping  stone  to  opportunity 
for  young  people  by  helping  prepare  them  to  meet  the  challenge  of  an  increasingly 
competitive  employment  environment.  By  identifying  the  tools  youth  need,  youth 
competency  programming  will  allow  young  people  to  continue  to  build  a  foundation  for 
future  employability. 
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D>  Records  and  Acknowledgement  of  Aehievement— The  15  County  SDA  which  operates 
the  Maine  Model  awards  a  "Work  Readiness  Certificate"  that  represents  the  pre- 
employment  and  work  maturity  capabilities  attained  by  participants  during  the  program. 
Display  85  shows  the  paper  trail  used  to  track  needs  determination,  prioritization  for 
services,  and  acquisition  of  competencies  in  the  Maine  approach.  (See  Display  85.) 

Displays  86  and  87  provide  straightforward  and  practical  formats  for  recording  and 
acknowledging  participant  achievement.  The  material  in  Display  86  is  from  the  Montana 
Youth  Employment  Competency  System,  while  the  selection  in  Display  87  is  from  the 
Central  Ohio  Rural  Consortium.  Displays  88  and  39  contain  tracking  forms  for  the  job 
changing  and  work  maturity  competencies  from  the  Florida  State  Department  of 
Education's  Employability  Skills  Series,  discussed  earlier  in  this  chapter.  The  first  is  from 
the  booklet  "Job  Changes,"  and  the  second  is  from  the  booklet  "Good  Work!".  The 
appendix  keyed  to  this  chapter  contains  additional  certification  and  documentation 
materials  related  to  the  area  of  pre-employment/work  maturity.  (See  Displays  86  through 
89.) 
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ASSESSMENT  AND  CERTIFICATION  OF  COMPETENCIES  FORM 


Name  of  Youth:  Date  Enrolled:  Counselor: 


Competencv  Area/Specific  Competency 

First 
Introduced 

Initial 
Assessment 

Priority  for 
Instruction 

Date 
Certified 

How 
Certified 

CAREER  DECISION-MAKING: 
SELF-ASSESSeT  - 

a*  AddCdd  vaiUcs  III  rclQllun  to  lOc 

world  of  work 

U«  lUcilllIj  Hi  115  dllQ  dPlllUQcS 

c.  Describe  employment  history 
and  experience 

d.  Describe  obstacles  to  eniDlovinent 

CAREER  AyARENESS  - 

a.  iuciiiiTjf  wreer  ciusiers 

b.  Describe  specific  jobs  witiiin 
ciusiers 

c.  Describe  the  dally  job  functions 

TUl  J  SpcCiTiC  JODS 

LABOR  MARKET  INFORMATION  ■ 
a«  unu  luc  mc  uurreni  locai 
labor  market 

b.  Identify  growth/demand 

nrrijn;)tlAnc 

c.  Discuss  the  characteristics  of 

1  r^minAHAnc 
J  uttupaiiuiid 

d.  Relate  to  specific  career  choices 
to  local/regional  labor  market 

CAREER  CHOICE  - 

a.  Select  an  appropriate  career  qoal 

b.  Identify  abilities  used  in  that 
career  that  can  be  transferred  to 
other  careers 

c.  Formulate  a  reasonable  plan  for 
achieving  that  career  qoal 

d.  Ability  to  make  a  realistic 
career  choice 

ASSESSMENT  AND  CERTIFICATION  OF  COMPETENCIES  FORM  {Pa>ie  Two)  Name  of  Youth: 


Conoetency  Area/Specific  Competencw 

First 
Introduced 

Inltral 
Assessment 

Priority  for 
Instruction 

Date 
Certified 

How 
Certi fied 

LIFE/WORK  MANAGtMtnT: 

MANAGING  PERSONAL  RESPONSIBILITY  - 
a.  Provide  reliable  transportation 

b.  Provide  adequate  child  care 

c.  Provide  basic  needs  such  as 
food,  shelter,  clothing 

d.  Use  adequate  consumer  skills 
and  roanaoe  money 

e«  oe  comnitteQ  lo  rreeaoin  Trooi 
substance  abuse 

f.  Be  physically  able  to  work 

PROBLEM  SOLVING/COPING  - 
a.  Identify  a  problem 

D.  Analyze  tne  proDieni 

c.  Develop  alternative  solutions 

d.  Choose  a  course  of  action 

e.  Persevere  through  obstacles 

JOB  GETTING: 
JOB  SEEKING  - 

a.  Identify  job  opportunities 

RESUMES  AND  APPLICATIONS  - 
a.  Complete  an  application 

li.  Develop  a  resume 

CONTACT  SKILLS  - 

a.  Contact  a  prospective  employer 
by  phone »  letter  or  In  person  & 
make  a  favorable  first  Im- 
pression 

INTERVIEWING  - 

a.  Prepare  for  an  Interview*  Inter- 
view effectively*  and  understand 
the  purpose  of  the  Interview 
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ASSESSMENT  AND  CERTIFICATION  OF  COMPETENCIES  FORM  (Page  Three) 


Name  of  Youth: 


.Competency  Area/Specific  Competency 

First 
Introduced 

Initial 
Assessment 

Priority  for 
Instruction 

Date 
Certi fled 

How 
Certified 

ImORK  MATURITY: 

vPEPENDABILITt/RELIABILITt  - 

Maintain  an  acceptable  attendance 
0v '  'record 

^b;  Maintain  punctuality 

|c.  Give  timely  notice  of  Interrup- 
M  tlons  to  work  schedule 

;d.  Demonstrate  reliability 

e.  Follow  the  rules  of  the  worksite 
M  or  training  site 

^COMMUNICATION  SKILLS  - 
?a.  Follow  Instructions 

^bv  Ask  for  clarification 

^c.  Speak  clearly  and  effectively 

"d.  Use  listening  skills 

PERSONAL  RELATIONS  - 
a  .Maintain  a  positive  attitude 
i     toward  others  on  the  worksite 

vD*  Mccept  supervision  ana 
^'  criticism 

^c.  Cooperate  with  co-workers  and 
V    accept  chain  of  comnand 

flNITIATIVE/PRODUCTIVITY  - 
a.  Organize  time  effectively 

/b.  Sustain  responsibility 

;c.  Exhibit  ownership  In  the 
^    guallty  of  the  product 

■WORKER  RIGHTS  - 
a.  Understand  state  and  federal 
tax  forms 

b.  Describe  local  employers* 
benefit  packages 

c.  Identify  legal  rights  and 
responsibilities  on  the  work 
place 

ERIC 


ASSESSMENT  AND  CERTIFICATION  OF  COMPETENCIES  FORM  {Page  Four)  Name  of  Youth:   

If  the  work  maturity  competencies  were  attained  at  a  worksite,  Nan^  of  Employer:   

Place  of  Employment:    Dates  at  Horkslte: 

General  Progress  Notes  (Class  or  Week  1):   

Meek  2:   .  .  

Week  3:  .  

Week  4:  ^  ,  

Week  5:  

Week  6:  

Week  7:  .  

Convicted  competency  areas.    Certificate  of  Achievement  awarded   .    Employablllty  Skil 

Achievement  Record  Issued  on  what  date:    Plans  for  training  or  work:   
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Individual  Development  Plan(IOP) 


Name  of  Client:^ 

Instructor(s) : 
Training  site:  " 
Duration,  Fromf 


Date: 


to: 


The  following  competency  areas,  specific  competencies,  or  Indicators  that  are 
checked  below  have  been 'certified  during  the  Initial  assessment  process  as  having 
been  attained  prior  to  any  competency  development  classes. 

CAREER  DECISION-MAKING  :      LIFE/WORK  MANAGEMENT:     WORK  MATURITY  : 


Self- Assessment 


Values  

Abilities 


Emp.hlstory^^ 
Obstacles 


Career  Awareness 

Clusters  Dally  Job 

Jobs   Out  1  es_ 

Labor  Market  Info  rm« 

Local  Harket^,^  

Growth/demand 

Chare,  of  Occ  

Career  choice  to 
labor  market  

Career  Choice 

App«career  goal  

Transfer  skills  

Plan  for  goal^  

Realistic  choTc¥ 


Managing  Personal  Res. 

Transp.  Money  

Chlldcare  Sub.Abuse 

Phy.OK   free  

Basic  needs  

Problem  Solv,/Cop1nq 

Problem  Course  

Analyze  RBrsevere__ 
Alternatives  

JOB  GEHING: 

Job  Seeking 
Job  Opportunities  


Dependability/Reliability 

Attend,^  Rellable^^  

Punctual  ]"  Follow  rules_ 
Notice  of  Interuptlons  

Communications 

Instruct,  Speaks  well_ 

Clarification  Listens 


Resumes 
Appl. 


&  Appllc. 


Resumes 


Contact  Skills 
Contact  emp1ys._ 

Interviewing 

Prepare  int,  

Inter. OK 


Personal  Relations 

Post.Att»   Cooper   

Supv.$  Crit,  Chain  of  Com,  

Inltltlve/Productlvlty 

Time         Quality  of  work  

Responsible  

Worker  Rights 

Tax  forms^  Legal  rights  

Employee  benefits  


The  competency  areas,  specific  competencies  or  Indicators  that  are  circled  above 
will  be  developed  during  the  competency  development  period.  Their  order  of  priority 
for  Instruction  will  be: 


lst_. 
2nd_ 
3rd 


4th 


5th- 
6th 


7th_ 
8th_ 
9th 


10th 


nth 


12th 


Priority  numbers  that  are  possibilities  for  group  activities  are:  

Priority  numbers  that  are  possibilities  for  Individual  activities  are: 
Other: 


I»    \  t  state  that  I  have  read  and  had  the  above  IDP 

explarSSS  8f  mS"8y"mi'  Instructor(s) .  I  agree  to  this  plan  of  Instruction  and 


petency  development. 


com- 


Slgned 
Date: 
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ABC  PROGRAM  SERVICES  ORGA^IIZATION 
EMPLOYABILITY  SKILLS  ACHIEVEHuNT  RECORD 


Participant  Name:  

Training  Period  from  ^to. 

Job  Site  or  training 

site:  

^REER  DECISION-MAKING  .AREA 


COMPETENCIES/SKILLS  DEMONSTRATED  ^ 

lEETS  STANDARDS/ DATE 

EXCEEDS  STANDARDS/DATE 

SELF-ASSESSMENT 

 . 

Can  assess  values  In  relation  to  work 

Identifies  skills  and  aptitudes 

Describes  employment  history  and 
experience 

Describes  obstacles  to  employment 

CAREER  AWARENESS 

Identifies  career  clusters 

Describes  specific  jobs  In  those 
clusters 



Describes  the  dallv  functions  for 
three  specific  Jobs 

LABOR  MARKET  INFORHATJON 

Can  describe  the  local  labor 
market 

Knows  growth/demand  occupations 



Can  discuss  characteristics  of 
three  occupations 

Can  relate  the  specific  career  choice 
to  local/regional  labor  market 

CAREER  CHOICE 

Can  select  an  appropriate  career 
goal 

Identifies  abilities  In  career  goal 
that  can  be  used  on  another  job 

Can  plan  to  achieve  that  career  goal 

Can  make  a  realistic  career  choice 

i 

1 
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ABC  PROGRAM  SERVICES  ORGANIZATION 
EMPLOYABILITY  SKILLS  ACHIEVEMENT  RECORD 


Participant  Name:  

Training  Period  from:__  to 

Job  site  or  training  site:  ' 


LIFE/WORK  MANAGEMENT  AREA 


COMPETENCIES/SKILLS  DEMONSTRATED 

MEETS  STANDARDS/DATE 

EXCEEDS  STANDARDS/ DATE 

nANAiilNi]  PbRoUNAL  RcSPUNSIBILITj 
Has  reliable  transportation 

Provides  adequate  child  care 

Provides  basic  needs  such  as 
foodt  shelter,  clothing 

naa  auci^uabc  COnsUfiicr  SKI  1  IS 

and  can  manage  money 



Is  committed  to.  freedom  from 
substance  abuse 

Is  physically  able  to  work 

PROBLEM  SOLVING/COPING 
Can  Identify  problems 

Can  analyze  a  problem 

Can  develop  alternative  solutions 

urn  cnoose  a  course  or  action 

Can  presevere  through  obstacles 

 .  

.      JOB  GETTING  AREA 

JOB  SEEKING 
_   Can  Identify  .lob  opportuntles 

RESUMES  AND  APPLICATIONS 

Can  complete  an  application 

Can    develop  a  resume 

CONTACT  SKILLLS 

Can  contact  an  employer  by 
phone,  letter,  or  In  person 
and  make  a  favorable  Imoresslon 

INTERVIEWING 

Knows  how  to  prepare  for  an 

interview  and  can  interview  effectiv^^^ 

i 
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ABC  PROGRAM  SERVICES  ORGANIZATION 
EMPLOYABILITY  SKILLS  ACHIEVEMENT  RECORD 

Participant  Name:  .  

Training  Period  from:    to   

Job  Site(s)  or 

Classroom  Site:  

WORK  MATURITY  AREA; 


.Competencies/Skills  Demonstrated  Meets  Standards/Date  Exceeds  Standards/Pate 


DEPENDABILITY/RELIABILITY 

Maintains  Acceptable  Attendance 

Maintains  Punctuality 

Gives  Notice  of  Interruptions 

Demonstrates  Reliability 

Follows  Rules  of  Workplace 

COmUNICATION  SKILLS 
Follows  Instructions 

Seeks  Clarification 

Soeaks  Clearly  &  Effectively 

Uses  Good  Listening  Skills 

PERSONAL  RELATIONS 

Maintains  Positive  Attitude 

Accepts  Supervision  &  Criticism 

Cooperates  with  Others 

Accepts  Chain  of  Command 

INITIATIVE/PRODUCTIVITY 

Organizes  Time  Effectively 

Is  Generally  Responsible 

Cares  about  Quality  of  Work 

WORKER  RIGHTS 

Understands  Use  of  Tax  Forms 

Understands  Employee  Benefits 

Understands  Legal  Rights  & 
Responsibilities  of  Workplace 

I  certify  the  above  to  be  an  accurate  record  of  performance. 

NAME:   .  

TITLE:  [  
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CERTIFICATE     OF  ACHIEVEMENT 
This  is  to  Certify  that 


has  completed  a  program  of  instruction  ^n 
EMPLOYABILITY  SKILLS 
and  has  met  or  exceeded  standards  of  performance 
required  by  the  ABC  Program  Services  Organization 
and  by  the  ABC  Private  Industry  Council  for  award  of 
this  Certificate. 

Counsel or/ Instructor: 

(Date) 

Program  Director: 

(Date) 

PIC  Representative:  

(Date) 


( 
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Trainee 


PRE-EHPLQYHENT  AND  WORK  MATURITY  ATTAINHENT  RECORD 
  Social  Security  I  


Initial  Assessment 

Post  Assessment 

Goals 

Initial 
Assessment 

Method  of 
Assessment/Comments 

Date 

Staff 
Intl. 

Post 
Assessment 

Method  of 
Assessment/Comments 

Date 

Staff 
Intl. 

1.  Demonstrates  ability 
to  make  personal  choices 
among  occupational  areas 
Dy  \i)  compieiing  an 
interest  inventory 
instrument  or  a 
vocational  exploration 
exercise  1  and  (2) 
articulating  decisions 

•ikAII^    ^HMAA  /v^MAOM 

aooui  mree  career 
preferences. 

Jeeds  Work 
Jkilled 

Jeeds  Work 
Jkilled 

2.  Demonstrates  ability  to 
use  job  search  techniques 
by  identifying. six 
different  ways  to  find 
out  about  job  openings. 

Jeeds  Work 
Jkilled 

Jeeds  Work 
Jkilled 

3.  Demonstrates  ability  to 
apply  labor  market 
knowledge  by  written 
identification  of  three 
potential  employers, 
including:  names, 
addresses,  telephone 
numbers,  hours  of 

hun'n^ci;  hirinn 

UU3  1 ,  II  M  1  iiy 

practices,  (how  to  apply 
for  work),  and  present 
openings  within 
occupational  choices 
identified  on  Section  IV 
of  the  Employability 
Development  P'  in. 

Jeeds  Work 
Jkilled 

Jeeds  Work 
Jkilled 

'  JSTO  ,30  (l(e»  10/84) 
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Trainee 


Initial  Assessment 

post  Assessment 

Goals 

Initial 
Assessment 

Method  of 
Assessment/Comments 

Date 

Staff 
Intl. 

Post 
Assessment 

Method  of 
Assessment/Comments 

Date 

Staff 
Intl. 

4.  Demonstrates  ability  to 
.  prepare  a  job  application 
In  terns  of  neatness, 
legibility,  accuracy, 
completeness,  graimar 
and  spelling  by  scoring 
at  least  90!l>  on  a  sample 
application  fomi. 

Jeeds  Work 
Jkilled 

Jeeds  Work 
Jkilled 

5.  Demonstrates  ability  to 
construct  a  job  resume 
in  terms  of  neatness, 
legibility,  accuracy, 
completeness,  grammar 
and  spellina  by  scorina 
at  least     on  a  job 
resume  exercise. 

Jeeds  Work 
Jkilled 

Jeeds  Work 
Jkilled 

6.  Demonstrates  ability  to 
effectively  interview 
for  a  job  by  scoring  at 
least  80%  on  the  Standard 
Job  Seeking  Interview 
Checklist. 

Jeeds  Work 
Jkilled 

Jeeds  Work 
Jkilled 

7.  Demonstrates  awareness 
and  understanding  of 
basic  life/survival 
skills  as  they  affect 
ability  to  seek  a  job, 
by  identifying  personal 
employment  barriers  within 
Section  III  of  the 
Employability  Development 
Plan  and  developing 
resolutions  to  those 
barriers. 

Jeeds  Work 
jki  1  led 

Jeeds  Work 
Jkilled 

m  30  (New  10/84) 
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Trainee 


Initial  Assessment 

Post  Assessment 

Goals 

Initial 
Assessment 

Method  of 
Assessment/Comments 

Date 

Staff 
Intl. 

Post 
Assessment 

Hethod  of 
Assessment/Comments 

Date 

Staff 
Intl. 

8.  Demonstrates  ability  to 
work  effectively  within 
an  organization  by 
adhering  to  standards  set 
by  appropriate  officials 
(e.g.,  employer  for  work 
situations  and  Instructor 
or  activity  settings) 
In  at  least  90%  of  the 
work/classroon 
experience. 

Jeeds  Work 
Jkilled 

Jeeds  Work 
Jkilled 

9.  Demonstrates  good 
listening  skills  by 
following  directions  and 
completing  assignments 
in  at  least  80%  or 
program  activities  as 
measured  on  an  employer/ 
Instructor/staff  rating 
form. 

Jeeds  Work 
Jkilled 

Jeeds  Work 
Jkilled 

10,  Demonstrates  good  verbal 
skills  as  evidenced  by 
ability  to  transmit 
direction,  ask  for 
clarification,  and 
speak  clearly  In  at 
leasi  oua  ot  program 
activities  as  measured 
on  an  employer/ 
instructor  staff  rating 
form. 

Jeeds  Work 
Jkilled 



Jeeds  Work 
Jkilled 
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Competency  Area  Summary:  PRE-EMPLOYMENT  AND  WORK  MATURITY 


Trainee:    Agency: 


Attainment  Staff 
Goals  Date  Sign  Off 

1.    Demonstrates  ability  to  make  personal  choices  among 
occupational  areas  by  (1)  completing  an  interest 
inventory  instrument  or  a  vocational  exploration 
exercise,,  and  (2)  articulating  decisions  about 
three  career  preferences. 


2.    Demonstrates  ability  to  use  job  search  techniques 
by  identifying  six  different  ways  to  find  out  about 
job  openings. 


3.    Demonstrates  ability  to  apply  labor  market  knowledge 
by  written  identification  of  three  potential 
employers,  Including:  names-,  addresses,  telephone 
numbers,  hours  of  business,  hiring  practices  (how 
to  apply  for  work),  and  present  openings  within 
occupational  choices  identified  on  Section  IV  of 
the  Employability  Development  Plan. 


4.    Demonstrates  ability  to  prepare  a  job  application 
in  terms  of  neatness,  legibility,  accuracy, 
completeness,  grammar  and  spelling  by  scoring  at 
least  90X  on  a  sample  application  form. 


5.-  Demonstrates  ability  to  construct  a  job  resume  in 
terms  of  neatness,  legibility,  grammar  and  spelling 
by  scoring  at  least  90!^.  on  a  job  resume  exercise. 


6.  Demonstrates  ability  to  effectively  interview  for 
a  job  by  scoring  at  least  80%  on  the  Standard  Job 
Seeking  Interview  Checklist. 


31  (Npw  in/fld^ 
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Attainment  Staff 

Goals  Date  Sign  C 

7.  Demonstrates  awareness  and  understanding  of  basic 
life/survival  skills  as  they  affect  ability  to  seek 
a  job,  by  identifying  personal  employment  barriers 
within  Section  III  of  the  Employability  Development 

Plan  and  developing  resolutions  to  those  barriers.    , 

8.  Demonstrates  ability  to  work  effectively  within  an 
organization  by  adhering  to  standards  set  by 
appropriate  officials  (e.g.,  employer  for  work 
situations  and  instructor  for  activity  settings) 

in  at  least  905t  of  the  work/classroom  experience.     

9.  Demonstrates  good  listening  skills  by  following 
directions  and  completing  assignments  in  at  least 
80%  of  program  activities  as  measured  on  an 

employer/instructor/staff  rating  form.     


10.    Demonstrates  good  verbal  skills  as  evidenced  by 
;       ability  to  transmit  directions,  ask  for  clarification, 
and  speak  clearly  in  at  least  80%  of  program 
activities  as  measured  on  an  employer/Instructor/ 
staff  rating  form. 
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This  is  to  certify  that 


has  met  the  goals  for  and  attained  the  competency: 


Pre'Employment  and  Work  Maturit}/ 


H 

03 


Conducted  by:. 


Montana 

Department  Of  Labor  And  Industry 
Job  Service  And  Training  Division 


Date 


1^  450 
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Skills  Required  for  Attainment  of  Competency:  Pre'Eniployment  and  Work  Maturity 


1.  Demonstrates  ability  to  make  personal  choices, among  occupational  areas  by  (1)  completing  an  interest  inventory 
instrument  or  a  vocational  exploration  exercise,  and  (2)  articulating  decisions  about  three  career  preferences. 

2.  Demonstrates  ability  to  use  job  search  techniques  by  identifying  six  different  ways  to  find  out  about  job 
openings. 

3.  Demonstrates  ability  to  apply  labor  market  kiiowledge  by  written  identification  of  three  potential  employers, 
including:  names,  addresses,  telephone,  numbers,  hours  of  business,  hiring  practices,  (how  to  apply  for  work), 
and  present  openings  within  occupational  choices  identified  on  Section  IV  of  the  Employability  Development 
Plan. 

4.  Demonstrates  ability  to  prepare  a  job  application  in  terms  of  neatness,  legibility,  accuracy,  completeness, 
gramfliar  and  spelling  by  scoring  at  least  90%  on  a  sample  application  form. 

5.  Deinonstrates  ability  to  construct  a  job  resume  in  terms  of  neatness,  legibility,  accuracy,  completeness, 
grammar  and  spelling  by  scoring  at  least  M  on  a  job  resume  exercise. 

6.  Demonstrates  ability  to  effectively  interview  for  a  job  by  scoring  at  least  M  on  the  Standard  Job  Seeking 
Interview  Checklist. 

7.  Demonstrates  awareness  and  understanding  of  basic  life/survival,  skills  as  they  affect  ability  to  seek  a  job, 
by  identifying  personal  employment  barriers  within  Section  III  of  the  Employability  Development  Plan  and 
developing  resolutions  to  those  barriers. 

8.  Oeiiionstrates  ability  to  work  effectively  within  an  organization  by  adhering  to  standards  set  by  appropriate 
officials  (e.g.,  employer  for  work  situations  and  instructor  or  activity  settings)  in  at  least  903!  of  the 
work/classroom  experience. 

9.  Demonstrates  good  listening,  skills  by  following  directions  and  completing  assignments  in  at  least  80^  of 
program  activities  as  measured  on, an  employer/instructor/staff  rating  form. 

10.  Demonstrates  good  verbal  skills  as  evidenced  by  ability  to  transmit  direction,  ask  for  clarification,  and 
speak  clearly  in  at  .least  80!^  of  program  activities  as  measured  on  an  employer/Instructor  staff  rating  form. 
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Displao^  87. 


OOHPEEENCy  CHEOgJSr  BACK-UP  KPM 


Purpose 

A  series  of  Competency  Checklist  Back-t^)  forms  have  been  provided  to 
document  the  adilevement  of  bendmazks  by  the  participant.   The  forms 
contain  the  Coiq>etency  Indicator,  the  benchmark  and  a  space  to  provide 
the  type  of  assessment  used  to  certify  that  tl^e  coapetency  has  been 
attained. 

Different  levels  of  achievement  have  been  identified  for  groups  of  youth 
who  demonstrate  specific  diaracterlstlca.   The  Chart  describing  groups 
and  required  scores  should  be  used  in  conjunction  with  the  Back--l^ 
Checklists . 


Regoirencnt 

The  Competency  Checklist  Back-l^)  forms  must  be  present  In  each 
partlci^)ant's  file  verifying  that  the  participant  has  attained  the 
benchmarks  associated  with  each  required  coiq^tency  area  prior  to  taking 
an  "Attained  PIC  Competency"  termination. 

Respooslbility 

1.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  EID  to  indicate  what  assessment 
tool  was  used. 

2.  It  is  die  responsibility  of  the  EIO  staff  to  coaplete  the  forms 
and  maintain  them  in  the  participant's  file. 

3.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Administrative  office  to  nmitor 
the  files  to  assure  the  presence  of  the  necessary  documentation. 


Conpleting  the  Foam 

1 .  Assessment  Tool  Used  and  Conments :    Enter  the  type  of  assessment 
tools  used.    For  example,  the  name  of  the  test,  nock  interview, 
demonstration,  etc.    Copies  of  conpleted  tests  or  equivalent 
should  be  maintained  In  the  participant's  file. 

Comments  should  Include  the  participant's  level. 

2.  SAAS5A:    Check  whether  or  not  the  participant  has  satisfactorily 
adttained  the  benchmarfc  (SA),  or  has  not  satisfactorily  attained 
(NSA)  the  benchmark.   The  standards  established  for  each  level 
should  be  used  to  determine  "satisfactorily  attained". 

3.  Date  Attained:    Enter  the  date  the  participant  attained  the 
benchmark. 

4.  Initials:    The  person  who  verified  that  the  participant  has 
attained  the  bendimark  should  place  his/her  initials  In  this 
space.. 
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Nafl»:  a*  -   Satisfactorily  Attained 

?CA  -  Not  Satisfactorily  Attalne 
Initials 

OorapcteDcy  Arcn:    I.  Danonstrates  skill  in  secklr^  employntent   '  

Ocmpeteocf  lodlcator:    1.1  Identifies  and  uses  sources  of  employment 


ASSBSSUBfT  TOGL  OSBD  AND  OOMBOS 

SA 

DATE 
ASSB3SHD 

Defines  vocabulary  words  related 
to  enployinent, 

Question  1  of  "Score  100" 

Reads  and  ^jtilizes  want  ads  to 
identify  Job  openings. 

Questions  2  -  8  of  "Score  W 

Lists  the  sources  and  techniques 
for  finding  a  Job. 

Question  9  of  "Score  100" 

Lists  at  least  five  different 
places  to  find  a  Job. 

Question  10  of  "Score  100" 

Oompetency  Indicator:    1.2  Describes  the  methods  for  getting  a  Job  Initials 

application  or  interview 


BENCSUABK 

ASSKSaiFNT  TOW.  USED  AND  OOKMENTS 

SA 

NSA 

Dm 

ASSE3SH) 

Lists  five  methods  for  getting  a 
Job  application  or  interview. 

Question  11  of  "Score  100" 

ERIC 
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Name:   8A  -   Satisfactorily  Attalncjd 

lOA  -  Not  Satisfactorily  AtUlnec 
Initials   

OtjnpeteEcy  Area:    lit  Itanonstrates  skill  In  ©seklns  onployront   '  

Oottpeteocj  locator:   2.1  Identifies  work  relevant  Information  about  self 


BENCHMARK 

ASSESSUBfT  TOGL  OSBD  AND  OOmsns 

3A 

NSA 

Dim 

iSSBBSB) 

Completes  a  Job  application  neatly 
and  accuratel7» 

Question  12  of  "Score  100" 

Writes  a  resume. 

Question  13  of  "Score  100'*  and 
resume 

Identifies  personal  interests i 
skills  and  abilities. 
(Compl  Imentary  ) 

Oonpetency  Indicator:    2.2  Exhibits  appropriate  interview  behaviors  Initials 

EEEMCHHARK 

ASSESSUHfT  TOX  DSED  Am  OOHIBnS 

SA 

NSA 

Dm 

iSSESSB) 

Explains  the  importance  of  the 
interview:  to  the  intervlever;  to 
the  applicant. 

Questions  14  and  15  of  "Score  100" 

Lists  five  Important  questions  that 
Interviewers  frequently  ask  at 
Interviews. 

Question  16  of  "Score  100" 

Lists  three  questions  that  an 
applicant  should  ask  the 
interviewer. 

Question  17  of  "Score  100" 

Responds  to  troublesome  questions 
asked  at  interviews. 

Question  18  of  "Score  100" 

Roleplays  an  Interview  for  a  Job 
using  the  guidelines  established  by 
the  instructor. 

Lists  the  items  that  should  be 
taken  to  an  interview. 

Question  19  of  "Score  100" 
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Name:  8*  •  Satisfactorily  Attained 

N3A  -  Not  Satisfactorily  Attained 
Initials  ^  

OcsDpQtcQcy  Aroa:    lit  DcsK^nstrates  skill  in  TOcklng  employment 
jGBspetei^:^  loiicator;   2t3  E^iMts  acceptable  hygieno  and  groaning 


BBX20MRK 

ASSRSSMEIfr  TOGL  08BD  AND  OCMMBflS 

SA 

Dm 

ASSB33B) 

Defines  and  exhibits  good  personal 
grocDsing. 

Question  20  of  '*Score  100'* 

Describes  appropriate  dress  for  an 
interview  and  work. 

Question  21  and  22  of  Scora  100" 

Oompetency  lodlcator:    2.4  States  realistic  expectations  about  salary,  Initials 

hours  and  benefits  of  Job 


issEsatsrt  togI:  gsh>  and  oomans 

SA 

NSA 

DA3B 
ASSESSED 

Defines  the  federal  mininnjn  wage 
rate« 

(OomplliDentary) 

Describes  the  general  work  schedule 
and  average  wage  and  benefits  for 
workers  in  the  local  labor  market. 
(Ocmpliroentary) 
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Naiwj  8A  -  Satisfactorily  AtUined 

fCSA  -  Not  Satlefactorily  AtUlnod 
Initials 

Oompoteocjr  Arm:    III,  Exhibits  appropriate  work  tehaviors   

jcBop&teocy  IsKlicator:  3,1  Explains  and  exhibits  ssttisfmctory  presence  on  th®  Job 


8A 

N3A 

DAZB 
ASSQSa) 

Explains  the  vali^  of  presence  oo 
importance  of  be}>ng  on  time. 

QuestiOQQ  23  -  25  of  "Score  100" 

Deecribes  and  exhibits  appropriate 
technique  for  notifying  employer  or 
training  staff  when  tardiness  or 
absence  is  necessary* 

Question  28  of  "Score  100'' 

Ocnq^tency  Indicator:   3,2  Completes  foras  required  by  the  employer  and  Initials 

the  government 


BBICflllARK 

ASSBSSURiT  TOOL  USED  AND  OUIBnS 

SA 

NSA 

OAXB 
ASSBSSO) 

Reads  and  completes  a  W-4  fonn. 
(Ocmpllmentary) 

Reads  and  Interprets  information 
OQ  paycheck. 
(Ccmpl  imen  tary  ) 
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Nww:  8A  -   Satisfactorily  Attained 

rS4  -  Not  Satisfactorily  Attained 
Initials  

Ompetcnzf  Area:    III.  Exhibits  appropriate  mrk  tohavioro   

jcmpeteocy  lulicator;   3.3  Recognizes  rule  and  expectations  that  exist  for  the  Job 


BBCHHARK 

tssBSSuan  tocl  osb>  aid  ocHiairs 

8A 

KS4 

DATS 
iSSBSSED 

Lists  oamoa  rules  and  expectations 
of  a  Job. 

Question  27  of  "Score  100" 

Explains  the  techniques  and 
importance  of  developing  a  good 
iK>rk  history. 

Question  28  of  "Score  100" 

Identifies  areas  of  preparation  to 
consider  before  accepting  a  Job. 

Question  29  of  "Score  100" 

States  the  linportance  of  rules. 
(Complimentary ) 

Ocffipetency  Indicator:   3.4  Gets  aloog  with  supervisors  and  co-workers  Initials 


BBCHUABE 

tSSfFSSWtn  TOGL  USBD  iIB>  OOMEKCS 

SIk 

R3A 

IM3B 
ASSESSED 

Describes  the  role  and  function  of 
a  supervisor « 

Question  30  of  "Score  100" 

Responds  in  a  positive  manner  to 
probleiDs  which  may  occur  on  the 
Job. 

Question  31  of  "Score  100" 

Listens  and  responds  positively  to 
constructive  feedback* 

Question  32  of  "Score  100" 

ERIC 


Name:   BA  -  Satisfactorily  Attained 

R3A  -  Wot  Satisfactorily  Attained 
Initials  

OcapcteDcy  Area:    III.  Exhibits  appropriate  «fork  behaviors 

'-aopeteocy  Indicator:   3.5  Descrites  and  exhibits  desirable  work  habits  and  attitudes 


GBOQIAHK 

^assssusm  tool  osbd  and  couians 

8A 

DATE 

ASSE83BD 

InterDirete  and  follovs  wrlHen  And 
verbal  directlonst 

Oufifitioo  33  of  "ScoM  too** 

Lists  five  situations  which  could 
lead  to  dismissal. 

Question  34  of  "Score  100" 

Describes  bow  a  positive  or 
negative  attitude  affects 
employment. 

Questions  35  -  37  of  "Score  100" 

( 
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OOHPEJENCy  CHEOKUST 


Purpose 

The  Coaqpetency  Checklist  is  a  document  designed  to  certify  that  a 
participant  has  attained  all  the  necessary  coDq)etencies  in  a  given 
area.   This  document  will  be  sent  to  the  Client  Records  Department  as 
verification  of  attainment  of  PIC*i:ecognized  enqployment  competencies 
upon  positive  termination  of  a  youth  from  the  program. 


Rec^ulrement 

The  areas  checked  on  the  Competency  Checklist  mist  be  backed  vp  by 
corresponding  Competency  Checklist  Badc-Up  forms  in  the  participant's 
file. 


Responsibility 

Staff  person  responsible  for  the  termination. 


Coopletipg  the  Forms 
A.    Date  Attained: 


B.  Coaments: 


C.  Certification: 


This  date  should  correspond  with  the  last  date 
on  the  Coc^tency  Checklist  Badc-Up  form  for 
the  Competaicy  Indicator  in  a  given  area.    If  a 
post* test  is  given  for  an  academic  area,  the 
date  of  the  post* test  should  be  Indicated. 

Space  provided  for  any  coaments  regarding  the 
participant.    This  space  can  be  xised  to  write 
personal  comments  for  the  participant  to  use 
when  seeking  employment. 

The  slgnatuxre  of  the  staff  person  certifying 
that  the  participant  has  attained  all  the 
benchmarks  associated  with  the  conpetencles 
listed  on  the  form. 
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CENISAL  OHO  RURAL  OONSGRTHM  YCUEH  OCMFEIQCY  OMSUSr 
Pre-BnploynentA'oric  Maturity  Skills 


ERIC 


Date  Attalxred    Competency  Area 

Job  Seeking  -  1.    Dencostratea  Skills  in  Seddng  Enployment 

1.1   Identifies  and  uses  sources  for  enployment 

1.2   Describes  methods  for  getting  Job  applications  or  Interviews 

Job  Getting  -  2.    Demoostrates  Skill  In  Applying  for  Employment 

2.1   Identifies  vork  relevant  information  about  self... supplies  all  data 

required  on  a  Job  application  and/or  resume 

2.2   Exhibits  appropriate  Interview  behavior  and  techniques 

2.3   Exhibits  acceptable  hygiene  and  grooming 

Job  Keeping  -  3.   Bdhlblts  Appanoprlate  Woik  Behavior 

3.1   Explains  and  e^diibits  satisfactory  presence  on  the  Job  and/or  training 

3.2   Follows  rules  and  regulations  for  the  workplace  and/or  training 

facility 

3.3   Gets  along  well  with  supervisor  and  co-^<rorkers  and/or  facilitator 

and  groiq)  menbers 

3.4   Describes  and  exhibits  desirable  work  habits  and  attitudes 


0GM1ENIS: 


CERTIFICATION  -  I  certify  that  the  above  named  participant  has        tte  established 
criteria  to  be  considered  as  havlpg  mastered  the  ooiqpetencles  listed 
above* 


(OORC  Representative)  (Date)" 
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M Changes 


Each  studeni  should  be  allowed  al  least  three  attempts  lo  pass  the  performance  test  on  each  objective,  The 
Performance  Test  Answer  Key  Is  on  page  24. 

Each  student  should  be  allowed  al  least  two  allempfs  lo  pass  the  unli  test  upon  completing  the  unit.  The  Unit 

Test  Answer  Key  Is  on  page  25. 

This  f  est  covers  the  f(nowiedge  objectives:  1, 2, 3,  i  6,  and  7. 

Suggested  System  lor  Recording: 

Pface  a  0  under  each  fry  not  satisfactorily  completed  by  the  student. 
Pface  a  1  under  each  fry  satisfactorily  completed  by  the  student. 

ff  a  student  passes  an  objective  in  fewer  than  three  at  tempts,  leave  the  remaining  columns  under  that  objec- 
tive bfantt. 


b 

D 

•d 

H 

CD 
00 

• 


KNOWLEDGE  OBJECTIVES  PERFORMANCE  OBJECTIVE 


E 

VO 


PRETEST  POSTTEST 


Student  Name 

UNfTTEST 
rorm  m 

UNIT  TEST 
Form  Form 
B  A 

Onfy  Try 

1sf 
Try 

2nd 
Try 

PERFORMANCE  TEST 


OBJ,5(p.S8) 
Letter  of 
Resignation 

1st 
Try 

2nd 
Try 

3rd 
Try 
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Summary  of  Requirements  lor  Compfeting  the  Unit    1.  made  a  passing  score  on  the  postlesi  (unit  test) 
The  student  has  completed  the  unit  when  s(he)  has;  AND 

2.  passed  the  performance  test  for  every  performance 
objective. 


ERIC 


E3cti  sludeni  should  be  allowed  at  least  three  attempts  to  pass  the  perlormance  test  on  Rdch  obiective 
U^etirdkyfil*  ^tiB  Performance  Test  Anjww  Key  Is  on  page  30. 

nrwm^nm.  Each  student  should  be  allowed  at  least  two  attempts  to  pass  the  unit  test  upon  completlnp  the  unil 

r  J IV  LI     The  Unll  Test  Answer  Key  li,  on  page  36, 

wood  mm      This  covers  the  knowledge  ob|ectives:  1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 8, 10,  and  15. 

Suggested  Syslein  (or  llecortlr>g.  Place  a  0  under  each  try  not  satisfactorily  completed  by  the  Rludgnl,  Place  a  1  under 
each  trjf  satisfactorily  completed  by  the  student,  If  a  student  passes  an  ob|ective  in  fewer  than  thres  attempts,  lei^e  ihe 
remaining  columns  under  that  ob|eclive  blanit, 


KNOWLEDGE  OBJECTIVES 

PRETEST  POSnEST 


0 


PERFORIWANCE  QDJECTlVf;S 
PERFORMANCE TESTS 


fTnl  J»«'P'««'HI  ^    The  studtr.t  has  compJeted  the  unit  when  s(he)  has; 

1.  made  a  passing  score  Oft  the  postlest  (unit  test)  AND 

2.  passed  the  performance  test  for  every  performance  obiective. 
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12>  Basic  Education 

A,  Strategic  Options  —  Basic  education  skills  are  taught  in  almost  every  service  delivery 
area  across  the  country  through  computer-assisted/computer-managed  instruction,  audio- 
visual techniques,  paper/penciJ  frtaterials,  or  didactic/experiential  methods.  Relatively 
few  SDAs  do  youth  employment  competencies  programming  in  basic  education,  however. 
This  seems  incongruous*  It  certainly  can't  be  because  of  lack  of  capacity.  It  most 
definitely  can^t  be  because  of  lack  of  separate  technology,  packages,  and  tools  ~  all  of 
which  have  been  developed  and  are  available  in  multiple  varieties  commercially  or  from 
sources  in  the  public  domain.  It  isn't  the  old  "that's  up  to  the  schools  to  do"  rhetoric,  not 
with  the  frequency  of  effort  noted  above. 

Folks  may  be  disinterested,  or  they  may  be  waiting  to  try  basic  education  corapetencies 
further  down  the  line  after  pre-employment/work  maturity  has  been  firmly  established. 
Maybe  some  feel  that  acquisition  of  basic  education  skills  leads  directly  to  obtaining 
employment  and  see  no  need  for  putting  in  the  extra  effort.  In  many  cases,  the  real 
reason  might  be  the  difficulty  in  choosing  from  between  the  alternatives  available  for 
formulating  a  strategic  approach,  and  answering  the  questions  raised  below.  A  small 
variation  in  guiding  principles  could  mean  significant  differences  among  subcontractors 
and  program  operators,  even  though  they  were  implementing  activities  with  essentially 
similar  resources.  Such  differences  need  to  be  carefully  accounted  for  and  managed,  as 
discussed  earlier  in  this  document. 

The  primary  strategic  questions  to  addn?ss  in  the  area  of  basic  education  are  as  follows; 
o     What  competencies  should  be  involved? 
o     How  many  should  be  included? 
o     How  should  they  be  constituted? 
o     How  should  they  be  expressed? 
o     What  degree  of  specificity  should  be  used? 

There  probably  are  no  particularly  right  or  wrong  answers.  There  is  just  more 
applicability  and  flexibility  in  som.e  choices  than  others.  It  is  most  important  to  have  a 
rationale  for  the  approach  selected  that  makes  sense  locally. 
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What  Competencies  Should  Be  Involved? 

The  primary  basic  education  competencies  are: 
o  math 
o  reading 

o     writing,  and  other  communication  skills  such  as  speaking,  listening,  viewing, 

nonverbal  communication 
o     reasoning  and  analytical  capabilities 
o     lang^.iage  arts 
o     computer  literacy, 

Reading  is  occasionally  listed  as  a  communication  skill.  Social  studies  and  science^  the 
two  subjects  of  the  General  Equivalency  Diploma  (G.E.D.)  that  are  not  included  above,  are 
also  counted  among  the  named  basic  education  skills  from  time  to  time.  The  three  other 
parts  of  the  G.E.D.  —  already  included  —  ar^^  math,  reading,  and  writing. 

How  Many  Should  Be  Included? 

These  are  the  competencies  involved.  How  much  they  count  depends  upon  a  locality's 
definition  of  a  positive  termination,  which  could  be  phrased  in  terms  of  all,  some,  or  one 
of  the  aforementioned  basic  education  skills.  The  trend  is  for  participants  to  demonstrate 
some  form  of  proficiency  in  at  least  two  of  these  competencies,  usually  reading  and  math. 
Often  benchmarks  must  be  achieved  in  three  skills.  The  definition  of  an  attained  youth 
employment  competencies  positive  termination  in  the  area  of  basic  education  is  most 
affected  by  the  means  to  structure  the  overall  approach  and  delineate  the  determination 
of  achievement. 

How  Should  They  Be  Constituted? 

There  are  at  least  seven  options  identified  to  date  by  which  basic  education  competencies 
have  been  constituted:  standardized,  individualized,  incremental,  course^  G.E.Dm  exam, 
and  combination.  These  alternatives  have  either  occupational,  participant,  or  program- 
matic  bases.  Utilization  of  any  of  those  strategies  requires  approval  of  the  private 
industry  council.  The  requirements  of  a  sufficiently  developed  youth  employment 
competency  system  must  be  met  in  all  cases. 

The  occupational  category  encompasses  two  strategies  —  the  standardized  and  the  indivi- 
dualized ~  each  of  which  is  founded  upon  the  relationship  of  basic  education  competencies 
to  occupational  skills  training  within  the  program  and/or  obtaining  a  post  program  labor 
market  status. 
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The  standardized  strategy  is  implemented  by  having  the  same  basic  education  skills 
competency  statements  apply  across  the  board  for  all  participants  as  baseline  preparation 
for  entry  to  the  world  of  work.  The  Spokane  City-County  (Washington)  Employment  and 
Training  Consortium  has  set  as  its  basic  education  competencies  requirement  "certifiable 
proficiency  in  reading,  writing,  and  math  at  seventh  grade  level,  demonstrated  tc 
classroom  teacher  through  standardised  educational  tests."  (p.  7)  The  "Kansas  Model" 
requires  that  young  people  possess  the  minimu  r?  skills  that  employers  hr,ve  deemed  to  be 
essential,  including  reading,  writing,  and  computaVion.  In  all  cases,  the  benchmark  has 
been  set  at  the  eighth  grade  level.  All  (100%)  oi  the  competency  indicators  must  be 
attained  before  the  youth  may  be  certified  as  having  attained  basic  education  competen- 
cies. The  native  language  of  "Englisb-as-a-second-language"  young  people  may  not  be 
used  to  meet  the  prescribed  standards.  The  basic  education  competency  category  of  the 
Kansas  Model  is  shown  in  Display  90. 

Display  90. 

Basic  Education  Competency  Category 


COMPETENCY  INDICATOR  BENCHMARK  MEASURE 


READING  AND  COMPREHENSION 

The  participant  will  read  and  com-  Passing  score  on  a  test  standard-  Any  test  approved 
prehend  written  material  at  the         ized  at  the  8th  grade  level.  by  the  State  Board 

8th  gn^ade  level  as  determined  by  of  Education, 

a  standardized  test. 


ENGLISH  &  WRITTEN  COMMUNICATION  SkiLLS 


The  participant  will  demonstrate  Passing  score  on  a  test  standard-  Any  test  approved 
an  acceptable  level  of  written  ized  at  the  8th  grade  level.  by  the  State  Board 

English  proficiency.  of  Education. 


MATHEMATICS 

The  participant  will  demonstrate  Passing  score  on  a  test  standard-  Any  test  approved 

an  acceptable  level  of  proficiency  ized  at  the  8th  grade  level.  by  the  State  Board 

in  mathematics.  of  Education. 


SPELLING 


The  participant  will  correctly  Passing  score  on  a  test  standard-  Any  test  approved 

spell  words  at  the  8th  grade  ized  at  the  8th  grade  level.  by  thr  State  Board 

level.  of  Education. 
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The  individualized  approach  is  conducted  by  having  the  basic  education  skills  competency 
statements  for  each  participant  be  detep  .f.n5ned  by  that  youth^s  choice  of  occupation  for 
training  and/or  post  program  employment.  The  basic  education  capabilities  under  this 
option  are  directly  affected  by  the  nature  and  requirements  of  the  various  jobs/careers 
chosen. 

The  technical  assistance  guide  published  by  the  State  of  Michigan  declares  that: 

"A  youth's  competence  in  basic  educational  skills  should  be  related  to 
the  requirements  of  a  particular  occupation  for  which  a  youth  is  being 
trained  or  in  which  a  youth  will  be  seeking  a  job.  For  example,  the 
basic  educational  skill  levels  required  of  a  correspondence  review  clerk 
may  differ  from  those  of  a  customer  complaint  clerks  The  competence 
level  for  basic  educational  skills  differs  for  the  two  types  of  clerks." 
(p.  4) 

The  Guide  to  the  Montana  Youth  Employment  Competency  System  states  that  the  basic 
education  competencies  area  "includes  the  fundamental  skills  of  reading,  writing,  and 
mathematics  as  each  relates  tr  an  overall  occupational  goal."  (p.  7)  The  occupational 
goal  and  required  levels  of  achievement  in  the  three  basic  educational  skills  should  be 
entered  in  the  EDP.  The  "levels  of  basic  educational  skills  that  are  required  for 
•attainment  of  competencies*  will  vary  according  to  the  occupational  goal  selected  by  the 
youth."  (p.  12) 

The  participant-based  category  includes  one  strategy  —  the  incremental.  The  incremental 
option  entails  establishing  an  across-the-board,  standardized  incremental  gain  applicable 
to  all  participants,  with  progress  measured  from  each  person's  individual  starting  point. 
For  example,  a  two  grade  reading  level  increase  per  enrollee  would  mean  V^^^iZ  r^^ncy 
had  to  go  from  grade  5  to  grade  7,  Emily  C*  from  grade  7  to  grade  9,  and  r.-rl  5.  f' 
grade  9  to  grade  11  in  order  to  be  certified  for  the  attainment  of  PlC-rf x.i^u.^^d  baji*? 
education  competencies. 

Computer  oriented  programs  often  plan  for  an  increase  in  capabilities  of  one  grade  level 
for  every  90  hours  of  instruction,  two  grade  levels  for  every  one  hundred  eighty  hours  of 
instmction,  etc.  The  Tri-County  Community  Action  Agency— SDA  #24,  Ohio,  allows 
participants  to  be  termed  successful  in  the  following  subjects  if  they  achieve  a  gain  of  at 
least  6-12  months  on  the  related  section  of  the  California  Achievement  Test  (CAT): 

o     reading  vocabulary 

o     reading  comprehension 

o     general  English  skills  (spelling,  language  mechanics,  and  language  expression) 

o     mathematical  computation 

o     mathematical  concepts  and  applications. 
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Progress  is  determined  by  comparing  the  pre-test  form  of  the  CAT  with  the  post-test 
form  of  the  CAT. 

The  Mississippi  SDA  requires  that  young  people  demonstrate  an  average  of  one  month's 
growth  for  each  month  enrolled  in  reading,  writing,  and  mathemat  ^s  skills  improvement 
activities  in  order  to  successfully  attain  basic  education  competciioies.  This  approach  is 
shown  in  Display  91.  (See  Display  91.) 

The  programmatic  category  entails  three  strategies  —  the  course,  the  G.E.D.,  and  the 
exam.  The  course  strategy  involves  sending  the  young  person  to  class  in  a  particular 
subject  like  remedial  math,  English  composition,  or  basic  reading  at  an  outside  location  — 
alternative  school,  local  education  agency,  community  college  extension  program,  adult 
basic  education  center,  etc.  A  passing  or  higher  —  grade  for  the  course  is  accepted  as 
evidence  of  competency  attainment.  The  present  shift  in  competency-based  program- 
ming, however,  seems  to  be  away  from  courses  and  course  grades  and  toward  per  ormance 
of  required  outcomes  regardless  of  the  origins  of  learning. 

There  are  five  parts  to  the  General  Equivalency  Diploma  writing  skills,  social  studies, 
science,  reading  skills,  and  math.  To  obtain  the  G.E.D.,  a  person  must  attain  aii  overall 
average  of  "45"  on  all  five  sections  for  a  total  score  of  at  least  225,  with  no  score  under 
"35"  on  any  part.  The  G.E.D.  strategy  entails  getting  a  45  or  higher  on  three  —  or  four  — 
out  of  five  sections,  regardless  of  performance  on  other  segments.  Although  not  very 
widely  used,  this  option  has  helped  young  people  remain  motivated  in  pursuit  of  the  G*E.D. 
The  adequacy  of  attaining  three  or  four  parts  of  the  G.E.D.  in  satisfaction  of  basic 
education  competency  requirements  is  a  (flatter  for  local  consideration  and  decision 
making.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  achievement  of  a  G.E.D.  or  high  school  diploma 
constitutes  "completion  of  a  major  level  of  education"  which  is  a  different  reporting  item 
entirely  from  the  attainment  of  PIC-recognized  youth  employment  competencies,  even 
though  the  latter  may  lead  to  the  former. 
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COHPETENCy  AREA!  Basic  Education 


COHPETENCy 
HEASURE 


1,  Participants  will  Improve 
reading  sMlls. 


2.  Participants  will  Improve 
writing  skills. 


3.  Participants  will  linprove 
^    mathematics  skills. 


INDICATOR 


Based  on  pre  and  post 
test  scores  In  the  Test 
of  Adult  Basic  Education, 
participants  will  show 
positive  growth  in 
reading  skills. 

Based  on  pre  and  post 
test  scores  in  the  Test 
of  Adult  Basic  Education, 
participants  will  show 
positive  growth  in 
writing  skills, 

Based  on  pre  and  post 
test  scores  in  the  Test 
of  Adult  Basic  Ed'jcation, 
participants  will  show 
positive  growth  in 
mathematics  skills. 


Participants  will  show 
one  month's  growth  in 
reading  skills  for 
each  month  enrolled, 


Participants  will  show 
one  month's  growth  in 
writing  skills  for 
each  month  enrolled. 


Participants  will  show 
one  month's  growth  in 
mathematics  skills  for 
each  mcith  enrolled. 


ASSESSMENT  AND 
CERTIFICATION 


TABE  standard  score 
change  reflecting  one 
month's  gain  for  each 
month  wiled. 


TABE  standard  score 
change  reflecting  one 
mofith's  gain  for  each 
month  enrolled, 


TABE  standard  score 
change  reflecting  one 
month  s  gain  for  each 
month  enrolled. 


In  order  to  successfully  complete  the  Basic  Education  Competency,  a  participant  must  pass  all  competencies,  or 
show  an  average  of  one  month's  gain  for  each  month  enrolled  based  on  the  total  TABE  battery. 
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The  exam  strategy  involves  having  the  participant  achieve  a  certain  score  on  a  particular 
examination  (other  than  the  G«E«D«)f  measurement  instrument^  or  subpart  thereof.  Like 
other  options  encompassed  by  the  programmatic  approach  category,  the  "test"  used  is 
founded  neither  on  occupational  requirements  nor  participant  starting  points  in  basic 
education  competencies.  Display  92  presents  an  example  of  this  strategy.  This  format 
was  employed  in  the  Comprehensive  Education  and  Training  Opportunities  Program 
operated  in  San  Antonio,  Texas,  by  the  Mexican-American  Unity  Council,  Inc.  Note  that 
for  in-school  youth  a  semi-combination. strategy  is  in  effect,  as  they  must  either  pass  a 
basic  math  course  or  demonstrate  math  skills  on  an  achievement  test.  (See  Display  92.) 

The  seventh  option  for  constituting  basic  education  competencies  has  some  or  all  of  the 
bases  —  occupational  participant,  or  programmatic.  It  is  the  combination  strategy.  In 
Columbus,  Ohio,  for  example,  the  Private  Industry  Council  has  set  a  standardized,  across- 
the-board  eighth  grade  level  for  the  attainment  of  basic  education  competencies. 
However,  shov.UJ  a  young  person  read  or  compute  below  the  sixth  or  above  the  eighth 
grade  levels,  Ihen  he/she  needs  to  achieve  a  two  grade  level  incremental  increase  for 
competency  certification.  In  the  Southern  Nevada  Employment  and  Training  Program, 
participants  entering  preparation  for  G.E.D.  prep  classes  start  with  a  minimum  competen- 
cy in  reading  of  6.5  to  seventh  grade  level  and  need  to  increase  to  an  eighth  grade 
proficiency  level  in  order  to  qualify  for  admission  (standardized).  Participants  entering  to 
improve  their  basic  skills,  and  starting  at  a  fifth  to  eighth  grade  level,  will  increase  their 
academic  skills  by  at  least  one  grade  level  (incremental). 

The  Baltimore  Manpower  Consortium  has  decided  that  participants  should  demonstrate  a 
level  of  ability  in  basic  eclucation  skills  which  enables  them  to  successfully  function  in  a 
work  environment.  For  those  young  people  in  academic  remediation  and  functioning 
below  the  sixlii  grade  level,  positive  outcomes  are  measured  by  sixth  grade  level 
attainment,  or  a  gain  that  brings  the  youth  up  to  the  fifth  grade  level,  the  cut-off  point 
for  functional  literacy.  For  those  in  the  inteinnedlate  level,  positive  outcomes  are 
determined  by  (a)  attainment  of  eighth  grade  level  on  a  standardized  test,  (b)  attainment 
of  at  least  eleven  Carnegie  credits,  (c)  completion  of  a  Learning  Center  tract,  or  (d)  a  one 
grade  level  gain  in  reading  and/or  math  depending  on  the  deficiency  at  the  start  of  the 
program.  For  those  at  the  advanced  level,  appropriate  outcomes  are  either  attainment  of 
a  G.E.D.  or  high  school  diploma,  both  of  which  constitute  completion  of  a  major  level  of 
education. 
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Displs^y  92. 


COMPETENCIES  AREA:    B^s1c  Academjc  Skills:  Conputation 

BENCHftARK:  LEVEL:    1      NUMBER:  3 

Participant  scores  80%  on  test  of  basic 
addition  and  subtraction. 

PROCEDURE: 

1.  Participant  will  complete  addition  skills  inventory  and  subtraction  skills  Inventory 

2.  Instruction  will  perform  an  error  analysis  on  participant's  inventories  and  will  rnake  assignments 
to  address  participant's  weaknesses 

3.  Participant  will  tak«  a  test  on  addition  and  subtraction 

fWTERIALS:    1.    Number  Power  or  equivalent  math  text 

2.  l^ork  sheets 

3.  PLATO  System 

EVALUATIOiM:    80%  accuracy 
COMriEflTS: 

In-school  participant  must  pass  a  basic/f|ath  course  with  at  least  a  C  average  or  demonstrate 
those  math  skills  on  an  achievement  test 


COMPETENCIES  AREA:    Basic  Academic  Skills  Computation 
BENCHMARK: 

Participant  scores  80%  on  test  of  basic  LEVEL:    2     NUMBER:  3 

multiplication  and  division. 

PROCEDURE: 

1.  Participant  will  complete  a  multiplication  inventory  and  a  division  inventory 

2.  Instruction  will  perform  an  error  analysis  on  participant's  Inventories  and 
will  make  assignments  to  address  participant's  weaknessts 

3.  Participant  will  take  a  te3t  on  multiplication  and  division 

(MATERIALS:    1.    Numbar  Power  or  equivalent  math  text 

2.  worksheets 

3.  PLATO  System 

EVALUATION:    80%  accuracy 
COHr'.ENTS: 

In-school  participant  must  pass  a  basic  math  course  with  at  least  a  C  average  or  demonstrate 
those  math  skills  on  an  achievement  test 


COMPETENCIES  AREA:    Basic  Academic  Skills:  Computation 

.co.es  box  on  test  of  basic  '  = 

fraction  and  decimals.  ua»ii. 
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PROCEDURE: 

1.  Participant  completes  a  fractions  skills. Inventory  an<l  a  decimals  skills  Inventory 

2.  Instructor  performs  an  error  analysis  on  partlclpant'ii  Inventories  and  makes 
assignments  to  address  weaknesses 

3.  Participant  U\es  a  test  on  fractions  and  decimals 

f4ATERIALS:    1.    flumber  Power  2  or  equivalent  math  text 

2.  Worksheets 

3.  PLATO  System 

EVALUATION:    BOX  accuracy 
COfflENTS: 

In-sciool  participant  Yr.ustpassa  basic  math  course  with  at  least  a  C  average  or  demonstrate  those 
math  Skills  on  an  achievement  test 


COMPETENCIES  AREA:    Basic  Academic  Skills:  Computation 

BENCHMARK:  LEVEL:    4     NUMBER:  3 

Given  an  examination  covering  basic  math 
skills,  including  word  problems,  percent, 
area,  perimeter,  and  metrics,  participants 
will  score  at  least  SOX 

PROCEDURE: 

1.  Participant  completes  skills  Inventories  on  word  problems,  percent,  area  and  perimeter, 
and  metrics 

2.  Instructor  performs  an  error  analysis  on  participant's  inventories  and  makes  assignments 
to  address  weaknesses 

3.  Participant  takes  6ED  Practice  Test 

fdATERIALS:    1.  Number  Power  2  or  equivalent  n»ath  te:<t 

2.  Worksheets 

3.  GEO  Practice  Test 

4.  PLATO  System 

EVALUATION:    80%  accuracy 
COIflENTS: 

In-school  participant  must  pass  a  basic  math  course  with  at  least  a  C  average  or 
demonstrate  those  math  skills  on  an  achievanent  test 
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The  Private  Industry  Council  of  West  Virginia  has  opted  for  an  individualized  approach  to 
basic  education  competencies  in  accordance  with  each  participant's  occupational  choice. 
Gains  in  each  of  the  three  grade  level  tiers  are  viewed  in  terms  of  various  incremental 
increases  from  each  enrollee's  learning  proficiency  at  the  start  of  the  progfram.  Both 
options  of  Level  III  Basic  Education  Skills  incorporate  competencies  as  building  blocks  to 
the  completion  of  a  major  level  of  education.  Display  93  shows  the  West  Virginia 
combination  strategy.  (See  Display  93.) 

Display  93. 

3.    Competency  Area:  Basic  Education  Skills 

Basic  Education  Youth  Competencies  are  written  with  the  understanding  that 
program  participants  possess  a  wide  range  of  academic  skills.  Basic  education  skills 
are  divided  into  three  graded  levels: 

Level  I:  0-4  Level  II:  5-8         Level  III:  9-12 

A  participant's  education  level  will  be  determined  during  the  program  intake  phase  by 
pre-testing  with  the  Tests  of  Adult  Basic  Education.  Because  work-related  education 
skills  are  linked  to  the  participant's  occupation  choice^  each  participant  will  have  an 
individualized  Educational  Development  Plan  based  on  the  pre-test  results  and  the 
participant's  career  choice  requirements. 

LEVEL  I  BASIC  EDUCATION  SKILLS 

Participant  demonstrates  an  increase  of  basic  education  skills  in  reading  and 
mathematics. 

Benchmarks 

a)  Participant  achieves  a  three-grade  level  increase  in  vocabulary  from  starting 
point  at  program  entry. 

b)  Participant  achieves  a  three-grade  level  increase  in  reading  comprehension  from 
starting  point  at  program  entry. 

c)  Participant  achieves  a  three-grade  level  increat^e  in  mathematics  computation 
skills  from  starting  point  at  program  entry. 

d)  Participant  achieves  a  three-grade  level  increase  in  mathematics  concepts  and 
word  problem  skills  from  starting  point  at  program  entry. 

Mee.ns  of  Evaluation 

a),  b),  c),  and  d)  -  Test  of  Adult  Basic  Education 
Certification 

a),  b),  c),  and  d)  —  Actual  hard  copy  of  test  results  and  student  profile  sheet. 
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LEVEL  II  BASIC  EDUCATION  SKILLS 

Participant  demonstrates  an  increase  of  basic  education  skills  in  readings,  language 
and  ruathematics. 

Benchmarks 

a)  Participant  achieves  an  increase  of  two  grade  levels  in  vocabulary  from  starting 
point  at  program  entry. 

b)  Participant  achieves  an  increase  of  two  grade  levels  in  reading  comprehension 
from  starting  point  at  program  entry, 

c)  Participant  achieves  an  increase  of  two  grade  levels  in  mathematics  computation 
skills  from  starting  point  at  program  entry. 

d)  Participant  achieves  an  increase  of  two  grade  levels  in  mathematics  concepts 
and  word  problem  skills  from  starting  point  at  program  entry. 

e)  Participant  achieves  an  increase  of  two  grade  levels  in  language  mechanics  and 
expression  from  starting  poinl  at  program  entry. 

f)  "ticipent  achieves  an  increase  of  two  grade  levels  in  spelling  from  starting 
5  \  at  program  entry. 

IW    *    of  Evaluation 

tt),  b),  c)»  d),  e),  and  f)  -  Test  of  Adult  Basic  Education, 
i  ;>rtif  ication 

a),  b),  c),  d),  e),  and  f)  —  Actual  hard  copy  of  test  results  and  student  profile  sheet. 

LEVEL  III  BASIC  EDUCATION  SKILLS 
(Option  One) 

Participant  demonstrates  an  increase  of  basic  education  skills  in  readings  language^ 
and  mathematics. 

Benchmarks 

a)  Participant  achieves  an  increase  of  one  grade  level  in  vocabulary  from  starting 
point  at  program  entry. 

b)  Participant  achieves  an  increase  of  one  grade  level  in  reading  comprehension 
from  starting  point  at  program  entry. 

c)  Participant  achieves  an  increase  of  one  grade  level  in  mathematics  computation 
skills  from  starting  point  at  program  entry. 

d)  Participant  achieves  an  increase  of  one  grade  level  in  mathematics  concepts  and 
word  problem  skills  from  starting  point  at  program  entryo 

e)  Participant  achieves  an  increase  of  one  grade  level  in  language  mechanics  and 
expression  from  starting  point  at  program  entry. 
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(f)    Participant  achieves  an  increase  of  one  grade  level  in  spelHng  from  starting 
point  at  program  entry 


or 

g)  Participant  passes  the  GED  Test 

or 

h)  Participant  obtains  his/her  high  school  diploma 
Means  of  Evaluation 

a),  b),  c),  d),  e),  and  f)  -  Test  of  Adult  Basic  Education 

g)  —  GED  Test 

h)  —  Completes  requirements  for  diploma 
Certification 

a)>  b),  c),  d),  e),  and  f)  —  Actual  hard  copy  of  test  results  and  student  profile  sheet 

g)  —  Hard  copy  of  official  GED  test  scores 

h)  —  Hard  copy  of  official  high  school  transcript 

LEVEL  III   BASIC  EDUCATION  SKILLS 
(Option  Two) 

Participant  demonstrates  mastery  of  basic  education  skills  in  reading,  language  and 
mathematics. 

Benchmark 

Participant  obtains  his/her  GED  or  high  school  diploma. 
Means  of  Evaluation 

Completes  high  school  requirements  or  passes  GED  Test. 
Certification 

Hard  copy  of  official  high  school  transcript  or  GED  test  scores. 
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In  the  Cleveland  Service  Delivery  Area,  service  providers  address  the  following  academic? 
competencies:  reading,  written  communication/language  usage,  mathematics,  and  com- 
puter literacy/keyboarding.  All  programs  are  to  be  a  minimum  of  forty  hours  duration 
ovei*  a  period  of  two  or  more  weeks.  Any  program  may  focus  on  one,  some,  or  all  of  these 
competencies.  Participants  can  include  those  who  did  not  pass  a  subject  test  for  the 
grade  in  which  enrolled.  Passing  of  the  criterion-referenced  test  required  by  the  school 
system  in  a  given  subject  would  constitute  successful  attainment  of  competencies  in  a 
program  sponsored  by  a  local  education  agency.  Other  contractors  must  select  a 
recognized  commercially-prepared  test  appropriate  for  course  content.  In  the  case  of 
reading,  language,  and  mathematics,  these  will  be  standardized  achievement  tests  that 
have  alternate  forms  available  for  pre  and  post  testing  and  provide  grade  level  scaled 
scores.  Successful  attainment  of  basic  education  competencies  is  determined  by  an 
improvement  in  grade  level  scores  in  a  given  subject  on  a  standardized  achievement  test 
appropriate  to  the  duration  of  the  program.  Since  computer  literacy/keyboarding  is  not 
tied  to  grade  level,  enroUees  must  demonstrate  a  predetermined  level  of  skill  that  was  not 
present  at  the  beginning  of  the  program. 

Service  delivery  areas  must  be  careful,  in  using  different  strategic  alternatives,  to  avoid 
elitist  and  exclusionary  practices.  These  were  discussed  earlier  to  some  degree  in  the 
assessment  and  evaluation  chapter.  Structuring  of  basic  education  competencies  in 
particular  ways  is  necessary  to  a  sound  overall  approach.  However,  in  constituting 
competency  statements  and  criteria,  standards  should  only  be  used  which  are  related  to 
demonstrating  attainment  of  proficiency.  Numbers,  percentages,  or  expectations  which 
are  unduly  high  or  unrelated  to  program  objectives  serve  only  to  keep  youth  out  of  the 
program  who  might  do  quite  well.  Competency-based  projects  are  not  for  everyone,  but 
the  sorting  process  should  not  have  arbitrary,  capricious,  or  unreasonable  roots. 

How  Should  They  Be  Expressed? 

The  purpose  of  youth  employment  competencies  in  the  basic  education  areri  is  to  help 
young  people  learn  skills  needed  to  successfully  enter  the  world  of  work.  It  is  not  easy  to 
arrive  at  consensus  on  a  particular  set  of  competencies  in  any  locality.  Employers  are 
looking  to  hire  those  who  can  meet  certain  entry  level  qualifications  upon  graduation  from 
employment  and  training  programs. 

The  basic  education  skills  required  to  perform  a  specific  job  or  particular  set  of  tasks 
need  to  be  determined  in  each  SDA.   Educators  often  work  with  employers  to  identify 
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occupationally-related  basic  education  skill  requisites.  These  competencies  are  then 
ratified  by  the  T?IC  and  formatted  into  one  of  the  seven  options  discussed  previously.  At 
that  point,  it  mu3t  be  decided  whether:  (a)  to  express  the  basic  educational  competencies 
in  terms  of  a  summative  grade  level  requirement  per  occupation,  e.g.,  reading  at  the  ninth 
grade  level  to  be  a  welder,  or  (b)  to  break  down  the  basic  educational  requirement  into  a 
list  of  functional  or  applied  competencies  needed  for  the  occupation,  e.g.,  to  meet  the 
basic  education  needs  for  welding,  the  young  person  must  achieve  80%  ol'  the  foUowinify 
ten  competency  statements  related  to  readingc 

The  grade  level  or  functional/applied  competencies  determination  is  most  relevant  to 
those  strategies  that  are  occupationally-bar.ed,  although  it  does  have  some  relevancy  to 
the  incremental  approach.  Those  options  that  are  programmatic  ally  founded  are  most 
often  expressed  as*G;E.D.  segment  scores,  course  grades,  or  examination  performance 
ratings  —  all  usually  described  without  reference  to  grade  levels.  Programs  that  use  the 
standardized  strategy  are  occupationally  grounded  in  the  broad,  across-the-board  sense. 
However,  those  programs  that  tie  basic  education  competencies  to  individual  occupational 
choices  ought  to  be  prepared  for  those  instances  in  which  young  people  are  unwilling  or 
unequipped  to  make  such  a  selection.  It  might  make  sense  to  keep  one  of  the  other 
strategic  options  open  to  handle  such  occurrences,  i.e.,  to  consider  a  combination 
approach. 

The  Test  of  Adult  Basic  Education  expresses  results  in  grade  levels  (up  to  twelfth)  for 
reading,  writing,  and  math.  However,  one  instrument  cannot  cover  every  need.  In  many 
cases,  desired  basic  education  competencies  cannot  be  designated  by  a  certain  grade 
level.  In  addition,  grade  levels  of  job  requirements  are  hardly  mentioned  at  all  in  studies. 

It  may  be  easier  to  do  the  standardized  than  the  individualized  approach  using  grade 
levels,  because  ascertaining  the  requirements  for  one  job  factor  across  multiple  occupa- 
tions is  easier  than  determining  skill  requisites  for  a  great  number  of  different  factors 
within  a  single  job.  Analyses  of  literacy  requirements  of  specific  occupations  have  been 
few,  sporadic,  and  difficult  to  compare.  The  most  common  methodology  has  been  the 
compilation  of  occupational  handbooks  which  attempt  to  describe  performance  objectives 
for  various  occupations  with  levels  of  ability  stated  in  general  terms,  such  as: 

o     the  ability  to  read  material  covered  by  X  type  of  training/job 

o     the  ability  to  do  written  assignments  related  to  Y  type  of  training/joD 

o     the  ability  to  perform  math  calculations  pertaining  to  Z  type  of  training/job 
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The  grrade  level  mode  of  expression  appears  less  closely  related  to  one  specific  job  than  to 
a  jroup  of  jobs  in  general;  it  thus  seems  to  be  more  recognized  and  transferable.  The 
functional/applied  mode  of  expression  appears  more  closely  related  to  one  specific  job 
than  to  a  group  of  jobs  in  general;  this  seems  to  make  it  somewhat  less  recognized  and 
transferable. 

The  San  Mateo  County  (California)  Office  of  Education  has;  developed  a  comprehensive 
approach  to  identifying,  formulating,  and  utilizing  functional/applied  basic  education 
competencies  required  for  training  and  subsequent  employment  in  particular  occupations. 
The  focus  is  on  the  provision  of  job-related,  open-entry/open-exit,  self  -  paced,  individual- 
ized basic  skills  instruction  when  it  is  needed,  and  in  a  way  that  clarifies  for  the  client  the 
relationship  between  the  competencies  and  the  job.  To  put  together  such  a  progpram, 
there  must  be  a  way  to  determine  the  exact  skills  young  people  need  for  a  certain 
occupation  in  a  timely  fashion. 

A  comprehensive  bank  of  math,  reading,  and  writing  skills  provides  the  organizing 
principle.  This  bank  of  over  400  measurable  skills  is  described  in  the  Taxonomy  Oi 
Instructional  Objectives.  The  Taxonomy  provides  the  universe  from  which  job  training 
instructors  can  select  those  basic  education  skills  needed  to  enter  a  particular  training 
class  and  subsequently  succeed  on  the  job.  This  is  done  through  Entry  Standards 
Assessment  (ESA).  The  Taxonomy  also  provides  the  structure  for  managing  the  individual- 
ized basic  skills  instruction. 

An  Entry  Standards  Assessment  is  an  eight  or  ten  page  list  of  approximately  30  job- 
related  tasks.  The  front  page  explains  to  the  participant  that  it  is  a  skills  check,  with 
instruction  available  if  the  individual  has  difficulty. 

Each  of  the  tasks  is  explained  in  relationship  to  the  job  at  hand  to  give  the  participant  a 
clearer  picture  of  the  job.  More  importantly,  each  is  related  to  an  instructional  objective 
in  the  Taxonomy  of  Instructional  Objectives.  This  instructional  objective  doesn't  charge, 
but  the  tasks  to  test  it  do.  They  are  different  on  ESAs  for  different  training  progi  ams, 
but  all  are  designed  to  determine  whether  enroUees  can  perform  this  particular  measura- 
ble objective.  For  example,  instructional  objective  2A.7  is  "Find  the  common  denomi- 
nator of  two  or  more  fractions."  It  applies  to  a  lot  of  different  occupations  in  a  variety  of 
ESAs.  The  test  items  vary,  but  the  learning  goal  does  not.  The  400  instructional 
objectives  are  the  core  of  this  approach. 
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Each  Entry  Standards  Assessment  includes  a  selection  of  basic  education  skill  items  from 
the  Taxonomy  of  Instructional  Objectives.  The  Taxonomy  prov'^les  the  basis  for 
determining  what  competencies  in  the  area  of  basic  education  are  .*eded  for  specific 
occupational  skills  training  and  placement  in  the  same  type  of  work.  The  participant  is 
diagnosed  in  terms  of  his/her  capabilities  in  those  requirements.  The  resultant  individual- 
ized prescription  is  described  in  terms  of  learning  these  instructional  objectives,  as 
treatment. 

The  Taxonomy  furnishes  the  language  which  is  transferred  to  the  ESAt  a)  to  enable  job 
training  instructors  to  communicate  to  basic  skills  instructors  and  counselors,  the 
particular  skill  standards  required  to  enter  and  succeed  in  job  training,  and  b)  to  enable 
counselors  to  effectively  inform  clients  of  their  standing  in  respect  to  these  skill  training 
requirements. 

The  basic  education  skills  instructor  reviews  the  ESA  with  the  enrollee,  noting  those 
competencies  that  have  been  demonstrated.  The  instructor  uses  those  items  not 
successfully  achieved  as  the  foundation  for  developing  an  individualized  instructional 
progfram  for  each  person.  Using  the  Diagnostic  Book«  the  instructor  can  go  from  a  tested 
item  to  the  skills  which  are  prerequisite  to  it.  These  need  to  be  learned  in  order  for 
clients  to  master  the  remaining  instructional  objectives  not  achieved  in  the  initial  ESA 
experience.  During  basic  skills  brush-up,  each  erxolIee*s  progress  is  charted  so  that  he/she 
can  see  where  he/she  is  going  and  why  he/she  is  studying  a  particular  skill.  This  is 
accomplished  by  use  of  the  Daily  Assign mei?t  Sheet  and  the  Skills  Profile.  It  appears  that 
the  ESA  is  the  pivotal  programmatic  dccuiuent  and  procedure.  To  develop  an  Entry 
Standards  Assessment,  those  30  c.**  40  job-related  test  tasks  must  be  identified  which 
accurato*ly  reflect  the  math,  reading,  and  writing  skills  a  participant  needs  to  enter 
training.  These  test  Icasks  should  also  b*  fairly  accurate  in  their  degree  of  difficulty. 
Thorough  familiarity  with  the  Tfixonomy  of  Instructional  Objectives  is  essential. 

Most  of  the  work  in  this  case  is  done  with  the  instructor  to  clearly  and  comprehensively 
delineate  the  basic  education  skills  needed  for  job  training.  After  this  is  completed,  the 
Taxonomy  is  reviewed  for  instructional  objectives  which  express  these  skills  exactly  or 
which  closely  match  them,  at  least.  Test  items  already  developed  for  those  instructional 
objectives  are  studied.  These  ar?  contained  in  the  Book  of  Items  Used  and  the  Back  Up 
Items  Book,  iii  which  all  of  the  items  used  on  all  the  ESAs  are  arranged  by  code  number  in 
the  same  order  as  the  Taxonomy.  The  ones  that  test  —  in  the  most  suitable  way  —  those 
instructional  objectives  related  to  the  job  skills  training  basic  education  requirements  are 
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used  in  the  first  draft  of  the  ESA.  The  stem,  the  introductory  portion  of  each  itorn, 
usually  needs  to  be  lewritten  to  reflect  information  relating  tc  thi^  specific  job.  This 
provides  the  enrohee  with  a  practical  reason  for  learning  the  reading,  writing,  or  math 
competency. 

The  ESA  may  go  through  one  or  more  revisions  until  it  is  complete  and  accurate.  It  should 
contain  all  of  the  basic  education  skills  competencies  required  to  succeed  in  training  and 
the  labor  market.  In  some  cases,  items  might  need  to  be  developed  relating  to 
instructional  objectives  not  previously  used.  This  will  require  back-up  items  to  be 
written.  Back-up  items  must  be  formulated  for  each  item  used  in  any  Entry  Standards 
Assessment.  Clients  must  pass  all  items  (100%)  prior  to  entering  job  skills  training  in  San 
Mateo  County* 

Display  94  contains  three  parts,  a  page  from  the  Taxonomy  of  Instructional  Objectives,  a 
graphic  of  how  the  ESA  links  basic  skills  to  job  training,  and  a  page  from  the  Diagnostic 
Book.  Display  95  presents  a  sample  Entry  Standards  Assessment.  Display  96  provides  a 
questionnaire  for  analyzing  jobs  which  could  prove  quite  valuable  to  those  considering 
developing  a  set  of  functional/applied  basic  education  competencies.  Display  97  shows  a 
more  focused  survey  format  for  identifying  particular  basic  education  competencies 
related  to  specific  activities  and  sites.  It  could  well  be  used  in  conjunction  with  the 
questionnaire  for  analyzing  jobs  contained  in  the  previous  display.  All  of  the  material  in 
Displays  94  through  97  was  prepared  by  the  San  Mateo  County  Office  of  Education.  (See 
Displays  94,  95,  96,  and  97.) 


Text  Continues  on  Page  472 
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Display  94  -  Pirt  A 

INSTRUCTIONAL  OBJECTIVES 


UNIT  2.  FRACTIONS 

Fractions  used  for  test  items  are  to  be  those  which  could 
realistically  be  expected  to  be  used  in  occupational  work 
(e.g.,  one  to  two  digit  denominators  or  even  hundreds  or 
thousands).  Fractions  used  in  occupational  operations 
generally  have  denominators  such  as  2,  3y  4,  5,  10,  25,  100, 
1,000,  2,000  and  not  7,  9,  37,  1,005  etc.  Comparison  or 
reduction  of  fractions  usually  involves  no  more  than  three 
fractions  and  the  denominators  usually  have  a  measurement 
relationship  such  as  x/4,  x/8,  x/16,  or  x/9  and  x/27. 


"2 A.5"  here  in  the  

Taxonomy  of 
Instructional  Objectives 
(Appendix  B) 


ITEM  A  -  READ  AND  WRITE 

2A.la  In  a  given  diagram  or  illustration,  name  the  fraction 
which  represents  a  given  number  of  parts  out  of  a 
total  number  of  equal  parts. 

2A.lb  Read  fractions  orally  and  explain  that  a  fraction 
represents  a  given  number  of  parts  out  of  a  total 
number  of  equal  parts. 

2A.2  Reduce  a  fraction  to  its  simplest  form  (lowest 
terms). 

2A.3  Change  improper  fractions  to  mixed  numbers  and 
mixed  numbers  to  improper  fractions. 

2A.4  Write  equivalent  fractions  for  a  given  fraction  given 
a  new  numerato''  and  denominator. 

— 2A.5     Arrange  a  set  of  fractions  and/or  mixed  numbers  in 
ascending  or  descending  order. 

2A.6  Write  what  fractional  part  one  number  is  of  another 
in  simplest  form. 

2A.7  Find  the  common  denominator  of  two  or  more 
fractions. 

2A.8  Given  two  fractions,  write  equivalent  fractions  for 
each  using  the  common  denominator. 


Many  training  programs  require  2A.5,  arrange  a  set  of  fractions  and/or  mixed  numbers  in 
ascending  or  descending  order.  Tasks  to  test  this  instructional  objective  are  different  on 
ESA's  for  different  training  programs.  All  of  them,  however,  test  whether  the  student  can 
complete  this  measurable  objective. 
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Display  94  -  Part  B 

The  Basic  Skills  Brush  Up  instructor  reviews  the  ESA  with  the  client,  noting  the  skills  he 
has  been  able  to  demonatrate.  The  instructor  begins  the  diagnosis  with  the  test  tasks  the 
client  was  not  able  to  complete.  The  basic  skills  instructional  program  is  developed  as  a 
result. 

HOW  THE  ESA  LINKS  BASIC  SKILLS  TO  JOB  TRAINING 


Ob; 


»je«WS    (I  Of) 


-TmW  Wks«  To 


9SQU.  3Ui 
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Display  94  -  Part  C 


If  you  need  help  identifying  what  skiPs  are  prerequisite  to  one  another^  go  to  the 
Diagnc)stic  Book.  This  book  lists  the  skills  which  are  prerequisite  to  each  Instructional 
Objective.  Locate  the  Instructional  Objective  code  in  the  lower  right  hand  corner  and 
read  the  prerequisites  to  the  major  skills. 

The  major  skill  is  listed  first.  The  prerequisites  are  listed  under  it. 


Skills: 


UtmCTIOHAt  OWKTirt 


/lajor  Skill: 


prerequisites: 


4 


•  Hi  VMM  #  tmrnm 
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A  SKILLS  CHECK 
This  skills  check  is  to  help 
you  and  your  counselor  know  if  you  have 
the  math,  reading,  writing  and  listening  skills 
needed  for  training  for  this  job.    The  instructor  of 
the  course  asks  that  you  have  these  skills  before  coming 
to  training,    I F  you  don*t  have  these  skills,  we  offer  classes 
to  help  you  learn  them.    You'll  only  work  on  the  skills  you'll 
need  and  then  you'll  move  into  training. 
Relax.    Take  your  time. 
Don't  worry.    If  you  can't  do  it  now,  you  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  learn. 

nam;: 


COUNSELOR'S  NAME 


ETU 


DATE  OF  YES/NO  REVIEW^ 
DATE  ESA  COMPLETED 


CABLE  TV  INSTALLER 


ENTRY    STANDARDS  ASSESSMENT 
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r«r 

MtC  TV  IRSmiCR 
frovIM  ly  in'l^ltfi  CAicitlfiial  Strvlctt 


CUtck  TN 
llN*  Tim 
Can  Ot 


MIt  TV  iMUltflrt  Mt4  U  mIw  pnHtlCfll  Mtli  prt4lm 

Ufltfcf  Joft.  To  lIlOII  JffV  CM  4»  tflll  lolw  tiM  rftllMlUfl 
^fltlMI 

nw  iivMl  rrm  •  TV  dUMtl  loitf  II  4kM%  lAfn  U 
triwh  Uirottyi  100  fftt  «r  •  ctrUIn  c«kU,  |r  U  uln 
o  fff  t  99  Uifs  cakit  If  conMct  Uit  Mttmi  te  tM  IV 
Mt,  ha»  Mfty  tficINU  trt  Int  fro*  the  ml9m%  U  Iht 
IV  i»t? 


ICS 


I.S.A.  -  UorliVltfr 
Uk)t  fV  Iniulltr 


CH^/I  Thf 

llMt  VM 

Cm  Oo 


).  Sine*  lint  itrtflfth  1i  mmn^  In  *cImiI  nt^r}.  « 
C«llf  fV  IftltiMff  erUfi  ntidt  to  Milll^ly  ^^M\i, 


MMltlply  thf  rollMlnf  *f  ImI  twrnb^m 


I.  S.4 


b.  3.7 
x  1.S 


nvift  U«  loss  In  ilgnil  slrtn^th  onr  a  length  of  ub\t. 
I^ltlpljrky  Uit  rollowlnf  rrKllont: 
•  .   I/I  I  50.  

c.    7/10  in* 


SiniT  *  ^'  fc«1or««,i  Project 


A  CibU  TV  ImUlUr  My  Mtd  to  J M  In  the  coit  ol 
«Mltlon«l  Mii  repuriM  by  •  cutKMtr. 

Mil  the  rolloMin) 


S.60 
♦  2.02 


149. 95 

s.oo 

*  2.S0 


X.3 
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C  Uorldtiiile 
W  Imullcr 


w  ^ 


CMNrt  till  follwlii(  frutloasi 

I.  J/ID>  

I.  3/«i   

t.  4/5  • 


DMiiriii 

ItMlsy 
CmDi 


S.  t*l(  TV  iMUlltn  oftM  uii  ulcMtiten  md  Mill  Mt4  to 
CMwrt  frictiont  to  diclMli. 


E.S.I.  •  Mm 
Mil  TV  litUllir 


CliKkflii 
itmiN 


7,  To  *lli  kolti  for  cikli  ta  tkt  ri^t  ylito,  i  CikU  TV 
iKUllirMlloiklitorNdinlir. 

Nriu  tM  Miyrmb  ilm  Iv  tM  I'llttn  do  tlo  nlor 

tclN! 


v. 


II  1 


rrrp 


i.  To  order  tlw  right  wuit  of  cibli,  Cibti  TV  IntU)  ,in 
Ml  to  fMillir  vitli  dIstMci  MiivroMtt. 


1.  Hod  uny  liichis  ire  lo  t  foot? 
b.  MOHMn/fMtlK  iNjiird! 


ii.i 


r 


1.  Nitric  Mitt  in  oM  to  iKrlMiliftivilcpirtiftrtilli  TV 
Urlu  im  U  mmm\  lodleito4  ^  On  littin 

M  tkOKllllolN:   


btitloitin    A     t  ( 


|||M||||||U|jM||||a^ 

0  J    I   I   4   I   •   T   I   I  10 


J 


er|c1 
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Ubie  TV  insUlUr 


Chtck  Ifte 
Itm  Vou 
Can  Do 


CibU  7V  lntUl1«rt  tvtt  rttd  •  MUr  to  Masurt  tlfntl 

WrtU  tht  Mttsurtwmts  flWMfi  ^  tht  Itttars  oo  the 
Mttr  below: 


C  • 


C«:»le  T\r  IniUller 


10.   Line  graphs  ere  often  vted  to  give  Inforaatlon  eliout  tke 
electronics  theory  needed  to  Install  cable  TV. 

Using  the  foUonIng  graph,  answer  the  questions  below: 


Currant 


.2  J  >       A  .7  .1  .f 
VoUagt 


a.  Vhen  the  voltaoe  Is  .4,  what  Is  the  current 
(approxlaMtelyi? 


h.  When  the  current  Is  SO.  what  Is  the  voltage? 
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ODCck  T(« 
llcflt  Voii 
Cm  Do 


C.S.A.  -  Uorld«l« 
Cj6U  TV  iBSUlltr 


n.   Ut0U  *f  InsuUcrs  ^aisI  rtad  a  varitu  of  diarU  tn^  Ukl» 
to  9tt  t)tctroAtc&  diU  OA  tut  parU  Mty  uta. 


Uia  M  followliig  cliarl  to  Mi&Htr  tM  qM»llM»  btloM: 


M.3 


KSISUR  COIOR  COK 


1  CClLOfi 

riRST  NO. 

SECOND  NO. 

mLTimcN 

1 

1  BlAU 

i 

NOT  USED 

0 

■  1 

BfCMII 

■  10 

■  100 

■  1.000 

■  10.003 

■  100.000 

a.  Ml  t%  M  iMifttr  for  "ytlloH*  I  a  th«  'Ucest4  No." 


wr.«t  color  h«»  tlia  nwriter  *2"  In  tht  -First  No."  coIubm? 


c.   mn4i  color  hn  %h$  MiUlplltr  r  1.0001 


^  U.   lA  raatflAg  iteyl  fAtulHA9  oNIa  TV.  vaa  will  maI  mm 

AiM  COACOptt  Mtf  OACNaICAI  tMV.    A  flAiMfy  «nl  tiflAN 

tUtfto  tAffw  for  jfoy. 


USA  tiM  follOHlAg  flOSMiy  U  ( 


Om  ^itaAA  NaIms 


AFT  •  iNNrivlalloA  for  MtAAAIIc  flAt  tMilAg  aa  a  IaIa- 
vUfAA  rtCAlvtr. 

AfiC  •  AMravUltAA  for  mComUc  filA  ^^Crol  tA  TV 

racAlMrs  lAlcN  poralK  INm  U  occipK  a  i>54a  rAAfi 
Af  aliAal  lAvtU. 

AqpltfSar  •  a  dtvlca  f^  tACrw^tAg  tti::  lA«t3  of  e  stflAal. 

iteMCtt«i  •  a  MAjr  Af  *tcrfNfA9  m  ralaUvt  IavaI  Af  a 
al|Ml. 

tatAOAA  •  A  divIcA  for  pfcklAi  Ap  rr>4lA  ff  NMSacy  ilfAala 
off  INa  air. 

AntAAAa  rator  -  A  Mdifaa  nlilcN  iiill  tMn»  am  aotsAAa  «*» 
4lrKtA4  IQF  a  comul  IM  a  :mu«1  tea. 

ACtMAatAf  -  a  divICA  iAoa  loCrtteAi  tAU  a  caNiA  Mtk 
c«rri«s  a  strAl.  ^  of 

INaC  alfNAl. 

Nam  •  tfaA  act  Af  at«tA|  on  aotAiAA  Ia  a  H<r«iCAUr  tflifc- 

KIAA. 


TNa  sacuoa  Af  aA  aAtaAM  mIa  i*lcli  iNo  aIa 

BlA^. 


8ro44MA4  aaUOAi  -  M  aauoiU  UuK  U  coasKriiCUil  to 

ncAlvA  frt^MAClts  Avar  a  uldt  raooi. 
ikMlly  IaCaaM  to  AAn  all  wr  ufe- 
vUloA  cMmmU  on4  Ia  saas  casts 
Iac1a4Ia9  mf. 


a.  HNaK  4DAS  an  aAtoAAa  ^1 


N.  MMt  U  lAt  booAf 


c.  MmK  tes  ATT  aUA4  fort 
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teble  TV  Installer 


Iteea  You 
Cm  Od 


13.   To  Ltaim  qm^U  TV  luuiUtlon,  yOM  wlK  need  to  read  :o«e 
tedwilcal  MttHflU. 

As  M  t!(Mp1e.  md  tfie  follOMing  passage  and  Mrlte  Mswers 
to  Uw  <|i«stlons  brlcM: 


T7A.S 


STJUIOMD  fMCTJCgS 

JaitiAJ  Mpproseh 

tou  arm  tt»  CATV  oomxMiy.  wtmn  yon  knodt  on  tfi*  door  to  aa** 
Jfi  inse«JJ«tion,       •ur4f  you         m  gorwl  permml  mpfmArAttr^. 

rou  showirf  MMr  cl  jttM  that  «r«  pr«cCJ9Jj  for  tim  Jo*  you  ar« 
dbinf. 

cmrofitZ  jry€  to  oermtch  tmllm  or  fvmituro  with  yo«r  tool 

/a  M  9f9stimr,  rowom  omrmhooa,  «»r  vip»  boot*  cl««ii. 
/ntrorfuco  POMmJ/.  Myin^  •/•»  jote  Aoo  fm  C«Mo-vi«icA. 
I'm  hmrm  to  iMtaJJ  yottr  eshlo  tmioviaian  mjtvJoo.* 

roM  aro  fiot  to  90  into  a  tew  if  no  om  J«  homm  vittovt  vritt«(i 
authoriution  fnw  tHo  taat  Mor.    ff  «  Bigmd  noco  l»  pmUmd 
tv  th»  oificm,  or  ia  Uft  mt  the  •■tocriter**  fkw  for  you, 
attocft  it  to  tho  yotk  ordar  for  prrwnt  fiJiiif.    jf  «  fwreort 
otfter  efcap  tte  aubaer^Hr  Jcte  yow  in,  oncourAvo  ttoir  atton- 
dMioe  tfMSiny  the  itwteJliitian.    Xf  «  •i^no'i  note  ia  lott,  t 
Ml  «eM»  tfi*  instalJation  of  the  e^  viJI  he  in  thv  uau 
IxMition  ma  it  ia  ptmmntlv  in  Urn  ttom»  unleee  tha  not*  ep^ci- 
fiee  to  the  ocjatrary* 

Pfternino  »uhcerih>r*a  wiahoa 

to  e^e  JocaCion  of  taieifieion  a^t  or  aate.    Aak  it  aet  ia 

'  in  — —  • — "  -        —  .... 


»ra  tllan  one  iocaCien  in 


or  in  any  furticular 


Mvie*  nutocrifaor  chat  mn  intfr  Mali  location  aMy  cauea  a  ylar» 
fraa  opf»eite  Wndoi^.    roint  out  that  eoM  indiroct  room  Ji.jht- 
iny  je  deairahio  whiio  wiawing,  whether  night  or  tfay. 

If  no  one  Is  horn  iihcn  yov  arrlw.  uliat  oust  you  have  to  90  In? 


b.   Mhat  should  j/ou  do  If  the  sbw*$crlber  Is  not  ho«»  but  somnc 
else  Is? 


^'  !*  ^  ^         wall,        should  you  tell  the 

subscriber? 


H.   As  a  Cable  TV  InsUller  you  mIII  fill  out  a  foni  to  noord 
Ue  Morli  you  do  on  eacii  InsUIUtlon. 

Using  the  Infenatlon  glwi.  fill  i>»t  the  fbne  belOM. 
>lease  print. 


Totfjy  you  IntUtled  cable  for  John  Hack*  who  tIm 
at  SMI  Nrfc  Aveftwe  In  San  Hateo.  His  phone  nuater 
Is  «1S)  3M-3K3.  Tho  job  nuiter  Is  1SIS5. 

The  eiivlpnint  you  Installed  ras: 

a  decoder  -  »&ide1  426  S/S  CS 
a  converter  •  IMI  3(  im  23 
2S0  ttet  of  cable 
2  type  I  splUtart 


Dela 

Cuelotnart 
Heme.   


WORK    ORDCJI  rORM 


A4dteee  

Phona.    C  i 


Dacoder  ModeL 


Convartet  Modek^ 


S/N 


Cabla  

Olhat  Cqulpmanl  iSpecifyl 


_fael     Spllllere . 
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Display  96. 


Sin  Motoo  Cstinty  Offico  of  Edticvtion 
333  Meir>  Stmtt 
flofhvood  City.  CA  mm 
(415)  363  5400 


Sttptrinttn)MKit  sf  Sdiseh 
William  K.  Jtnningi 

Vtcitioiial  limiwi  DhriMOfi 
Rvibfrt  L.  ObTty,  Asiitant  Supirin'jndint 

CvMr  Pivpvitioii  P78|r8ms 

Emily  Glinsi,  Adminittntor 

ANALYZING  JOBS:  A  vQUESTIONNAIRE  FOR  COUNSELORS  AND  TEACHERS 
o  to  identify  skills  which  can  be  learned  during  work  experience 


How  To  Use  This  Questionnaire 

There  nre  two  parts  to  this  form.  The  first  part,  comprising  the  sections  labelled  "Job 
Description"  and  "Job  Information",  asks  for  general  information  about  the  job  and 
specific  information  about  the  site,  employeri  and  job  title. 

The  second  part  asks  questions  to  elicit  specific  information  about  tasks  on  the  job.  If  a 
supervisor  answers  "yes"  to  the  general  questions  listed  on  the  tab,  turn  to  that  page  and 
ask  the  questions  listed  above  the  tab.  Record  each  response.  Collect  job-related 
examples  of  as  many  tasks  as  possible. 

On  completing  the  interview,  thank  the  supervisor  for  his/her  time  and  agree  to  send 
copies  of  any  products  which  result  from  his/her  cooperation. 


♦  ♦  ♦  NOTE  *  *  ♦ 

The  actual  format  of  this  booklet  could  not  be  reproduced  here.  In  order  to  simulate  its 
appearance  as  closely  as  possible,  the  titles  (questions)  that  appeared  on  the  tabbed 
portion  of  the  pages  (which  get  sequentially  longer)  are  boxed. 
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Site  Supervisor: 
Title: 


Name  of  Site:  

Address:  

— .  .  Phone  Number: 

Job  Title:  

D.O.T.  Code:  D.O.T.  Title:  _ 

Initial  Contact  Person:   

Date  of  Interview: 


Job  Information 


ASK  THE  SITE  SUPERVISOR  TO  BRIEFLY  EXPLAIN  THE  JOB  AND  ITS  RELATIONSHIP 
TO  THE  COMPANY  AS  A  WHOLE.  USE  THE  SPACE  BELOW  TO  RECORD  THIS 
INFORMATION. 


Job  Description 


A.  DO  YOU  USE  WHOLE  NUMBERS? 

DECIMALS? 

B.  DO  YOU  ADD? 

MULTIPLY? 

C.  WHAT  COMPUTING  MACHINES  ARE  USED? 

D.  HOW  IS  THE  COMPUTATION  RECORDED? 
Are  any  of  these  skills  required  on  entry? 

For  which  skills  will  you  provide  training? 


FRACTIONS? 
PERCENTS? 

SUBTRACT? 
DIVIDE? 


Compute? 


Yes 


No 
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A.  IS  THE  DATA  NUMBERS?  COLOR  CODED? 

B.  HOW  ARE  THE  CRITERIA  STATED? 

C.  IS  THE  DATA  CH  PAPER?  MICROFILM? 

D.  WHAT  FACTORS  ARE  USED  FOR  COMPARISON? 
Are  any  of  these  skills  required  on  entry? 
For  which  skills  will  you  provide  training? 

Sort  or  Arrange?  Yes   No 


A.  IS  THE  DATA  NUMBERS?  WORDS? 

B.  IS  THE  DATA  COPIED  BY  HAND?  TYPED? 

CIS  THE  DATA  COMMUNICATED  ORALLY?  ON  FORMS? 

ON  COMPUTERS?  ON  MICROFILM? 

Are  any  of  these  skills  required  on  entry? 

For  which  skills  will  you  provide  training? 

Copy,  Enter,  or  Post?  Yes   No 


A.  IS  THE  INSTRUCTION  LECTURE?  DISCUSSION? 

ROLE-PLAYING?  AUDIO-VISUAL? 

B.  WHAT  IS  BEING  TAUGHT? 

C.  TO  WHOM  OR  WHAT  IS  IT  BEING  TAUGHT? 

D.  IS  THE  CURRICULUM  PRESCRIBED? 

E.  WHERE  DOES  THE  TEACHING  TAKE  PLACE? 

F.  WHAT  IS  THE  EVALUATION  PROCEDURE? 

G.  WHAT  IS  THE  PURPOSE  OF  THE  INSTRUCTION? 

Are  any  of  these  skills  required  on  entry? 
For  which  skills  will  you  provide  training? 

Teach,  Train,  or  Supervise?  Yes    No 


WORDS? 


COMPUTER? 
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A.  WHERE  DOES  THIS  TAKE  PLACE? 

B.  WHAT  IS  THE  AUDIENCE  COMPOSITION? 

C.  WHAT  MATERIALS  OR  OBJECTS  ARE  USED? 
Are  any  of  these  skills  required  on  entry? 

For  which  skills  will  you  provide  training? 


Entertain? 


Yes 


No 


A.  IS  THIS  FOR  A  PRODUCT?  SERVICE? 

B.  WHERE  DOES  THE  WORKER  DO  THIS? 

C.  HOW  LARGE  ARE  THE  GROUPS? 

D.  WHAT  IS  THE  AUDI12NCE  COMPOSITION? 
Are  any  of  these  skills  required  on  entry? 

For  which  skills  will  you  provide  training? 


POINT  OF  VIEW? 


Persuade? 


A.  IS  THE  INFORMATION  COMMUNICATED  ORALLY? 

IN  A  LANGUAGE  OTHER  THAN  ENGLISH? 

B.  THE  INFORMATION  PROVIDED  CONCERNS:  RULES? 

PRODUCTS?  JOBS? 

Are  any  of  these  skills  required  on  entry? 
For  which  skills  will  you  provide  training? 


Yes 


No 


IN  WRITING? 
WITH  GESTURES? 

REGULATIONS? 
OTHERS? 


Provide  Information  to  Other  People? 


Yes 


No 
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A.  IS  THE  INFORMATION  PUT  ON  FORMS?  TYPED? 

ENTERED  INTO  COMPUTERS? 

B.  ARE  DECISIONS  MADE  BY  WORKERS  BASED  ON  PEOPLE'S  RESPONSES? 

C.  ARE  THE  QUESTIONS  PRESCRIBED? 
Are  any  of  these  skills  required  on  entry? 
For  which  skills  will  you  provide  training? 

I  Obtain  Information  From  Other  People       Yes  No 

A.  ARE  THE  REQUESTS  COMMUNICATED  IN  WRITING?  ORALLY? 

BY  GESTURES? 

B.  WHAT  IS  THE  POPULATION  LIKE? 

INFIRM?  AGED? 
YOUNG?  ANIMALS? 

Are  any  of  these  skills  required  on  entry? 
For  which  skills  will  you  provide  training? 


Respond  to  Needs  or  Requests  of  People/Animals?    Yes   No 


A.  WHAT  EQUIPMENT  OR  MACHINES  ARE  USED? 

B.  WHAT  DO  THE  MACHINES  DO? 

C.  ARE  CONTROLS  USED  BY  THE  WORKERS? 

D.  IS  THE  WORK  INSIDE  OR  OUTSIDE? 
Are  any  of  these  skills  required  on  entry? 
For  which  skills  will  you  provide  training? 


Operate  Moving  Machines  Yes   No 
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A.  WHAT  MACHINES  OR  EQUIPMENT  ARE  USED? 

B.  WHAT  IS  PRODUCED? 

C.  WHAT  CONTROLS  ARE  USED? 
Are  any  of  these  skills  required  on  entry? 
For  which  skills  will  you  provide  training? 

Operate  Stationary  Equipment  or  Machines?      Yes  No 


A.  WHAT  MACHINES  ARE  RUN? 

B.  WHAT  CONTROLS  ARE  USED? 

C.  HOW  ARE  MALFUNCTIONS  INDICATED? 

D.  WHAT  ACTION  IS  TAKEN  IN  CASE  OF  A  MALFUNCTION? 
Are  any  of  these  skills  required  on  entry? 

For  which  skills  will  you  provide  training? 

Run  Machines  Set  Up  By  Other  Workers?         Yes  No 


A.  WHAT  TOOLS  OR  EQUIPMENT  ARE  USED? 

B.  HOW  STRICT  ARE  PRECISION  REQUIREMENTS? 

C.  WHAT  ADJUSTMENTS  ARE  MADE? 
Are  any  of  these  skills  required  on  entry? 
Tor  which  skills  will  you  provide  training? 

Hand  Tools?  Yes  No 
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A.  WHAT  MACHINES  ARE  BEING  LOADED  OR  UNLOADED? 

B.  WHAT  IS  BEING  LOADED  OR  UNLOADED  FROM  THE  MACHINES? 
Are  any  of  these  skills  required  on  entry? 

For  which  skills  will  you  provide  training? 

Load/Unload  Automatic  Machines?         Yes  No 


A.  WHAT  IS  BEING  MOVED? 

B.  ARE  MACHINES  OR  TOOLS  USED? 

C.  IS  THE  REQUEST  WRITTEN?  ORAL? 

D.  WHAT  IS  THE  HEAVIEST  LOAD  TO  BE  MOVED? 
Are  any  of  these  skills  required  on  entry? 

For  which  skills  will  you  provide  training? 

Move  or  Carry  Objects?  Yes   No 
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Wbat  Math,  Reading,  and  Writing  Skills  Do  Your  Students  Need? 

Whole  Numbers 

Give  examples  from  job  or  training: 

Whole  Numbers 

_  1A.3 

Read  a  whole 
number 
in  words. 

State  situation  and  use 
and  write  typical  numbers 

Read   

Write   

  1A.4 

Write  a  whole 
number  given  the 
word  name. 

Count   

Arrange   

  1A.5 

Oount 

Add   

  1A.6 

Arrange  in  order 

Subtract   

  1B.2 

Add 

Multiply   

  1B.4 

Subtract 

Divide   

  10.2 

Multiply 

Round  Off   

  10.4 

  lE.l 

Divide 
Round  Off 

Word 

Problems   

Solve  word 

problems  with: 

  1B.5 

Addition  and/or 
Subtraction 

  10.5 

Multiplication  and/or 
Division 

  ID.l 

Oombination  of 
functions 

♦  ♦  ♦  NOTE  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

The  actual  format  of  this  booklet  could  not  be  reproduced  here  since  the  pages  are 
progressively  wider  and  oriented  horizontally.  Display  pages  duplicate,  as  closely  as 
possible,  the  actual  layout  of  individual  page  spreads.  The  far  right  column  of  each  page 
is  visible  when  the  booklet  is  closed. 
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Fractions 

  2A.lb  Read  and  explain. 

  2A.5    Arrange  fractions 

in  order 


Give  examples  from  job  or  training 

State  situation  and  use 
typical  numbers 


  2B.3    Add  fractions 

  2B.8    Subtract  fractions 

  2C.3    Multiply  fractions 

  2C.5    Divide  fractions 

Solve  word  problems  with  fractions: 

  2B.9    Addition  and/or 

Subtraction 

  2C.6    Multiplication  and/or 

Division 


Fractions 
Read 
Arrange 
Add 

Subtract 

Multiply 

Divide 

Word 
Problems 


2D,1    Combination  of  functions 
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Give  examples  from  job  or  training: 


Decimals  and/or 
Dollars  and  Cents 

State  situation  and  use  typical 
  3A.1    Read  decimal  num-  numbers 

bers  and  write  in  words 
  3E.1    Read  amounts  and 

write  in  words 


Decimals 


Dollars  and  Cents 


  3A.2    Write  decimal  numbers 

given  word  names 

  3E.2    Write  amount  given 

word  names 

  3A.3    Arrange  decimals  in 

order 

  3B.1    Add  decimals 

  3E.3    Add  amounts 

  3B.2    Subtract  decimtls 

  3E.4    Subtract  amounts 

  3C.1    Multiply  decimals 

  3E.5    Multiply  amounts 

  3C.4    Divide  decimals 

  3E.6    Divide  amounts 

  3D.1    Round  off  decimals 

3E.8    Round  off  amounts 


Decimals, 
Dollars 
and  Cents 

Read 

Write 

Arrange 

Add 

Subtract 

Multiply 

Divide 

Round  Off 

Word 
Problems 


Solve  word  problems  with  decimals  or  amounts: 


3B.3  Addition  and/or  subtraction 

3E.11  Addition  and/or  subtraction 

3C.6  Multiplication  and/or  division 

3E.12  Multiplication  and/or  division 

3F.1  Combination  of  functions 

3F.2  Combination  of  functions 
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Percents  and  Mixed  Operations    Give  examples  from  job  or  training: 

  4A.1    Identify  percents. . .    State  situation  and  use 

typical  numbers 

  4B.1    Calculate  a  percent, 

like   5%  of  170=  

5.7%  of  17.3  =  

  4B.2    Calculate  what  percent, 

like  12  is  %  of  60? 

12.5  is  %  of  60.5? 

  4B.3    Calculate  the  original  number, 

like  5%  of  =  60 

5.5%  of  =  60.5 

  4C.1    Solve  word  problems 

with  percents 

Convert: 

  5A.1    a.  Fractions  to  decimals 

b.  Decimals  to  fractions 

  5A.2    a.  Percents  to  fractions 

b.  Fractions  to  percents 

  5 A. 3    a.  Percents  to  decimals 

b.  Decimals  to  percents 

Mixed  Operations: 

  5B.1    Find  an  average 

  5C.2    Write  a  ratio 

  5D.     Solve  a  proportion  problem 

(word  problem) 


Percents, 

Mixed 

Operations 

Identify  % 

Calculate  % 

Word 

Problems  % 

Convert 

Mixed 

Average 

Ratio 

Proportion 
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Measurementt  Graphs  and 
Drawings 


6A,     Calculate  Areas 

(Square,  rectangle, 
triangle,  circle,  or 
polygon?)  (in  a  word 
problem?) 


  6B.      Calculate  Perimeters 

(Square,  rectangle, 
triangle,  polygon  or 
circumference  of  a  circle?) 
(in  a  word  problem?) 

  6C.     Calculate  Volumes 

  6D.1    Add  and  Subtract  Liquid 

measurements 

  6E.1    Add  and  Subtract  Weight 

measurements 

  6F.1    Add  and  Subtract  Distance 

measurements 

  6G.1    Subtract  12-hour  Clock  Times 

  6H.1    Calculate  Costs  given 

wages,  time,  and  cost 
of  materials 

  61.      Convert  Units  (Distance, 

area,  capacity  or  weight?) 

  8A.5    Write  Measurements  from  a 

sketch  of  a  graduated  scale 

  9A.     Use  Metric  Measure 

  10A.1  Read  Graphs  (Circle,  bar 

or  line?) 

  12A.1  Identify  features  on 

Scale  Drawings 


Give  examples  from  job  or  training: 

State  situation  and  collect  copies 
of  actual  materials  used* 


Measurement, 
Graphs,  and 
Drawings 

Area   

Perimeter   

Volume   

Capacity   

Weight  _ 

Distance   

Time  ^ 

Cost  _ 

Units  _ 

Grad. 

Scales   

Metric   

Graphs   

Drawings 
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Reading 


Give  examples  from  job  or  trainingr;  Reading 


  15B,1  Read  siijns  (such  as      State  situation  and  collect  copies 

CAUTION,  of  actual  materials  used, 

FLAMMABLE,  etc.) 

  16A.4  Read  Forms  (such  as  Work 

Orders,  Job  Orders,  Purchase 
Orders,  Sales  Slips,  etc.) 

  16B.3  Read  Charts  and  Tables 

(such  as  Tax  Tables,  Conversion 
Tables,  Organization  Charts, 
and  those  found  in  manuals  and 
training  textbooks.) 

  16D.3  Read  Manuals  and  Reference 

Books  including  Tables  of 
Contents,  Index,  and  typical 
pages 

  16E.2  Read  Newspaper  Want  Ads 

including  common  terms 
and  abbreviations  in  job 
descriptions 

  16F.4bUse  the  Dictionary  or 

Glossaries  from  texts  or 
references 

  16G.5  Read  Maps 

Comprehension  in  order  to: 

  17A.3  State  the  Main  Idea  or 

Outcome 


Signs 

Forms 

Charts 
Tables 

Manuals 

Reference 

Books 

Newspaper 

Dictionary 
Glossary 

Maps 

Compre- 
hension 

Main  Idea 

T/F 

Facts 

Follow 
Direction 

Telephone 
Book 


  17A.4  Answer  True/False  Questions 

(in  textbooks,  tests,  etc.) 

  17A.5  Answer  Factual  Questions 

(about  text  material,  letters, 
requests,  reports,  etc.) 

  17A.13  Follow  Instructions  (to 

take  tests,  operate  or 
repair  equipment,  etc.) 


25C.5    Use  the  Telephone  Book 
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Writing 
Dates: 

  21A.2a  Identify  most  recent 

date 

  21A.3    Write  date  correctly 

punctuated  and 
•  capitalized 


Time: 

  21A.4    Tell  time  within  5  minutes 

  21A.5    Write  time,  i.e.,  8:00, 

eight  o'clock,  8  o'clock 

  21A.6    Use  A.M.  and  P.M.  correctly 

On  Forms: 

  22A.1    Write  phrases  on  forms 

(Is  correct  spelling 
essential?) 

  22B.1    Write  complete  sentences 

on  forms 

Grammar: 

  22C.1    Recognize  complete  sentences 

  22C.25  Make  correct  subject-verb 

and  pronoun  agreement 

  22C.26  Use  correct  verb  tense 

  22C.39  Use  correct  capitalization 

  22C.40  Use  correct  word  of  commonly 

confused  word  pairs 

  22C.42  Punctuate  sentences  correctly 

Short  Notes: 

  22D.1    Take  messages,  conveying 

information  accurately 


Give  examples  from  job  or  training: 

State  situation  which  calls 
for  skill 


Writing 

Dates 

Time 

Phrases 

Sentences 

Grammar 

Short 
Notes 
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Listeninfy 


Give  examples  from  job  or  training: 


Listening, 
Speaking 


Comprehension  to: 


State  situation  which  calls 
for  skill 


19 A.  10  Answer  Factual 
Questions.  •  • 


Answer 
Questions 


19A.15 


FoUov;  Oral 
Instructions  (How 
complex?) 


Follow 
Direction 


Give  Info 


Speaking: 


Give 

Direction 


25A.2 


Give  Information 
(How  technical?) 


Use 

Telephone 


  25A.5    Give  Directions 

(How  complex?) 

  25C.6    Use  the  Telephone  (How 

essential  to  the  job?) 


Skills  were  selected  from  the  A.C.E.  Taxonomy  of 
Instructional  Objectives, 


This  survey  was  developed  by: 


Vocational  Education  Special  Projects 
San  Mateo  County  Office  of  Education 
333  Main  Street 
Redwood  City,  CA  94063 


Copyright  c  1982 
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What  Degree  of  Specif  leity  Should  Be  Used? 

The  functional/applied  approach  to  basic  education  youth  employment  competencies  could 
encompass  either  generic  skills,  transferable  to  all  occupations,  or  capabilities  related  to 
particular  occupations  and  certain  jobs.  Following  the  San  Mateo  County  tenets,  a  large 
gfroup  of  competency  statements  could  be  established  for  adaptation  to  significant 
numbers  of  different  settings  or  purposes.  This  array  of  basic  education  competencies 
could  be  geared  to  general  world  of  work  entry,  like  the  standardized,  occupation-based 
option.  It  could  also  be  adjusted  to  afford  a  strong  foundation  in  basic  skills  to  prepare 
for  and*  obtain  a  specific  type  of  desired  employment,  like  the  individualized,  occupation- 
based  strategy.  The  functional/applied  approach  is  quite  flexible,  having  a  degree  of 
specifleity  ranging  from  the  general  to  the  particular.  Competencies  constituted  and 
expressed  this  way  could  enable  young  people  to  learn  many  specific  vocational  tasks,  as 
well  as  furnish  them  with  the  adaptive  capacities  needed  to  respond  to  changing  job 
responsibilities* 

The  Wisconsin  Youth  Competencies  Task  Force  recommended  a  general  list  of  twelve 
reading,  nine  writing,  and  thirty  math  competencies  from  which  PICs  can  choose  those 
they  feel  are  important  for  their  participants.  These  functional/applied  capabilities  would 
need  to  be  formatted  into  competency  statements  that  would  either  retain  their  present 
generic  nature  or  make  them  especially  applicable  to  certain  situations.  Display  98  shows 
the  Wisconsin  list.  (See  Display  98.) 

The  Private  Industry  Council  of  South  Florida  developed  the  Remedial  Education 
Benchmarks  contained  in  Display  99.  Included  also  are  instructions  to  subcontractors. 
This  array  provides  an  excellent  starting  point  for  localities  wishing  to  utilJze  the 
functional/applied  approach  in  any  of  a  variety  of  ways.  (See  Display  99.) 

Display  100  presents  an  excellent  example  of  functional/applied  competencies  constituted 
in  an  individualized  approach  based  on  the  requirements  of  a  specific  occupation.  The 
rationale  is  included  to  further  clarify  the  intent  of  the  Humboldt  County  (California) 
SDA.  The  section  of  the  appendix  keyed  to  this  chapter  has  other  sample  listings  of  basic 
education  skills.  (See  Display  100.) 


Text  continues  on  page  483 
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The  Youth  Competencies  Task  Force  has  recommended  the  following  list  of 
twelve  reading,  nine  writing  and  thirty  math  competencies  from  which  PICs 
can  choose  those  they  feel  are  Important  for  their  participants. 


READING 

Interpret  Signs  and  Labels 

Follow  Directions  In  Sequential  Order 

Use  a  Roac  and  Street  Map 

Use  a  Dictionary 

Use  a  Library 

Gain  Information  from  Newspapers  and  Magazines 
Use  the  Phone  Book  as  an  information  Source 
Reao  and  Write  Day,  Kontns  and  Time  of  Day 
Use  a  Textbook  ano  Reference  Materials 
Reao  Consumer  Information 
Interpret  Information  for  the  World  of  Work 
Interpret  Forms 


WRITING 

Recoro  Personal  Information  for  Self  and  Others 

Virite  Messaged  and  Reports 

Write  Resume  and  Personal  Information  %hpmt 

write  Letter 

Complete  Forms 

Write  Sentences 

Write  Paragraphs 

Write  Compositions 

Identify  Study  Skills  ano  Test  Taking  Skills 


MATH 

Identify  Whole  Numbers 

Add  Whole  Numbers 

Subtract  Whole  Numbers 

Multiply  Whole  Numbers 

Divide  Whole  Numbers 

Solve  Word  Problems  Using  Whole  Numbers 

Identify  Fractions  and  Equivalent  Fractions 

Add  Fractions 

Subtract  Fractions 

Multiply  Fractions 

Divide  Fractions 

Solve  Word  Problems  Involving  Fractions 

Identify  Amounts  of  Money 

Identify  Decimals 

Add  Decimals 

Subtract  Decimals 

Multiply  Decimals 

Divide  Decimals 

Convert  Decimals  to  Fractions 

Solve  Word  Problems  Involving  Decimals 

Compare -Fractions,  Decimals,  Percent 

Calculate  Percent  of  a  Number 

Calculate  the  Rate 

Calculate  the  Principal 

Solve  Word  Problems  with  Percents 

Read  Graduated  Scales 

Solve  Problems  Using  Linear  Measurement 

Use  Electronic  Calculator 

Solve  Problems  Using  Area 

Solve  Problems  Using  Volume 
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REMEDIAL  EDUCATION  BENCHMARKS 

Provided  below  is  a  complete  set  of  benchmarked  training  standards  for  remedial 
education  programs.  Some  projects  may  choose  to  cover  all  benchmarks,  but  others  may 
choose  to  cover  only  selected  segments  of  the  complete  set  of  benchmarks.  Some 
projects  select  specific  benchmarks  for  individual  students  based  on  their  diagnoses  of 
individual  students'  deficits.  Remedial  education  operators  applying  for  funding  will  have 
to  specify  in  their  proposals  which  of  these  benchmarks  they  anticipate  covering  (if  the 
curriculum  will  focus  on  only  a  portion  of  the  full  set  of  competencies  specified  in  the 
benchmarks)  and  how  the  benchmarks  will  be  incorporated  in  the  diagnostic-prescriptive 
approach  the  project  will  be  using. 

Submit  Attachment  A  as  part  of  your  proposal.  Circle  the  benchmark  numbers  pertaining 
to  the  material  you  propose  to  cover  and  provide  the  requisite  explanations  in  your 
narrative. 


REMEDIAL  EDUCATION  (READING) 


Benchmark 
Number 

1. 


Element 
Sight  Vocabulary 

Phonics 


Benchmark 

Given  50  randomly  selected  basic  sight  words,  the 
participant  will  pronounce  the  words  correctly. 


Consonants 


Vowels 


Provided  a  series  of  words,  participant  will  identify 
and  pronounce  consonant  sound  (initial,  medial, 
final),  to  the  instructor's  satisfaction. 

Provided  a  series  of  words,  the  participant  will 
identify  and  pronounce  long  and  short  vowel 
sounds,  to  the  instructor's  satisfaction. 


4. 


5. 


Structural  Analysis 
Compound  Words 

Suffixes 


6. 


Prefixes 


Provided  25  words,  the  participant  will  form  com- 
pound words  for  20  out  of  the  25  and  identify 
compound  words  in  10  sentences,  with  80% 
accuracy. 

Provided  25  words,  the  participant  will  correctly 
form  25  new  words  by  adding  common  suffixes 
(plurals,  tense,  y,  ly,  less,  tion,  etc.)  and  will 
pronounce  and  use  the  new  words  in  sentences, 
with  80%  accuracy. 

Provided  25  words,  the  participant  will  correctly 
form  25  new  words  by  adding  common  prefixes  (un, 
dis,  pre,  uni,  bi,  etc.)  and  will  pronounce  and  use 
the  new  words  in  sentences,  with  80%  accuracy. 
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Root  Words/Affixes 


Syllabication 


9. 


Vocabulary  Development 
Words  That  Sound  Alike 


10. 


IL 


Word  Meaning  From 
Context 


Roots/Affixes 


12. 


Vocabulary 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


Comprehension  Skills 
Sentence  Comprehension 

Getting  Facts 

Sequence 
Topic  Sentences 


Provided  25  words  containing  prefixes  and/or  suf- 
fixes, the  participant  will  with  80%  accuracy  iden- 
tify the  root,  prefix,  and  suffix  of  each  word  and 
correctly  pronounce  20  of  the  25  words. 

Provided  25  words  of  2  or  more  syllables,  the 
participant  will,  with  80%  accuracy,  separate  the 
words  into  syllables  using  the  common  syllabication 
patterns  and  correctly  pronounce  the  words. 


Provided  20  incomplete  sentences  with  pairs  of 
words  that  sound  alike  (to,  too;  hear,  here;  etc.) 
the  participant  will  choose  the  contextually  appro- 
priate word  for  16  of  the  20  sentences. 

Provided  10  unfamiliar  words  and  sentences  or 
paragraphs  using  the  words,  the  participant  will  use 
context  clues  to  correctly  define  8  of  the  10  words. 

Provided  with  a  list  of  20  multisyllable  words 
containing  the  14  most  common  root  words,  the 
participant  will  apply  the  meanings  of  prefixes, 
suffixes,  and  roots  to  correctly  define  16  of  the  20 
words. 

Provided  2  sets  of  25  commonly  used  words,  the 
participant  will  correctly  define  1  set  of  25  words, 
and  choose  correct  antonyms  for  the  second  set  of 
25,  with  80%  accuracy. 


Provided  15  sentences  with  missing  words,  the 
participant  will  supply  the  appropriate  word  by 
analysis  of  the  context  of  the  sentence,  for  12  of 
the  15  sentences. 

Provided  5  paragraphs  and  questions  about  who, 
what,  where,  when,  and  why,  the  participant  will 
read  the  paragraphs  and  answer  the  questions,  with 
80%  accuracy. 

Provided  2  paragraphs  containing  sequential  items 
and/or  events,  the  participant  will  identify  the 
correct  order  of  the  events,  with  no  errors. 

Provided  5  paragraphs,  the  participant  will  identify 
the  topic  sentence  of  each,  without  error. 
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17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


Main  Ideas 


Cause  and  Effect 


Inferences 


Critical  Reading 


Provided  5  parafifraphSt  the  participant,  after  read- 
ing the  paragraph,  will  identify  the  main  idea  of 
each,  with  80%  accuracy. 

Provided  2  paragraphs  containing  cause  and  effect 
relationships,  the  participant  will  identify  the 
cause  and  effect  without  error,  and  will  identify 
the  words  that  cue  the  relationship,  with  8096 
accuracy. 

Provided  5  reading  passages,  the  participant  will 
correctly  answer  questions  which  require  him/her 
to  infer  information  not  directly  stated  in  the 
material,  with  80%  accuracy. 

Provided  2  articles  containing  propaganda  and  2 
containing  statements  of  fact  and  opinion,  the 
participant  will,  with  80%  accuracy,  1)  identify  the 
propaganda  techniques  utilized  (persuasion,  emo- 
tionally charged  statements,  etc.)  and  2)  correctly 
differentiate  fact  and  opinion  statements 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


Practical  Reading  Skills 
Following  Directions 

Map  Reading 

Schedules 


Charts,  Graphs,  Tables, 
Diagrams 


Want-Ads 


Advertisements 


Provided  a  short  selection  which  contains  direc- 
tions, the  participant  will  follow  directions  accur- 
ately, with  no  error. 

Provided  2  types  of  maps  (road,  pictorial),  the 
participant  will  demonstrate  how  to  read  and  inter- 
pret the  maps,  with  80%  accuracy. 

Provided  various  types  of  schedules  (bus,  train, 
etc.),  the  participant  will  demonstrate  how  to  read 
and  interpret  the  schedules,  to  the  instructor's 
satisfaction. 

Provided  a  graph,  a  table,  a  chart,  and  a  diagram, 
the  participant  will  interpret  and  answer  questions 
about  the  content  of  each,  to  the  instructor's 
satisfaction. 

Provided  10  want-ads  (jobs,  real-estate,  etc.),  the 
participant  will  read  and  interpret  the  ads,  to  the 
instructor's  satisfaction. 

Provided  5  advertisements,  the  participant  will 
read  and  answer  questions  about  the  advertise- 
ment, to  t>>e  instructor's  satisfaction. 
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REMEDIAL  EDUCATION  (ENGLISH) 


27. 
28. 
29. 

30. 
31. 

32. 


33. 


34. 


35. 


36. 


37. 
38. 

39. 


Nouns 

Pronouns 

Noun/Pronoun 
Replacement 

Verbs 


Past/Present/Future 
Tense 


Irregular  Verbs 


Sentence  Structure 


Subject/Verb  Agreement 


Pronoun/Antecedent 
Agreement 


Contractions 


Adjectives  and  Adverbs 


Prepositions  and 
Conjunctions 


Sentence  Fragments 
(Clauses  &  Phrases) 


Provided  25  sentences,  the  participant  will  identify 
the  nouns,  with  80%  accuracy. 

Provided  25  sentences,  the  participant  will  identify 
the  pronouns,  with  80%  accuracy. 

Provided  25  sentences,  the  participant  will  replace 
all  nouns  with  the  correct  pronouns,  in  20  out  of  25 
sentences. 

Provided  25  sentences,  the  participant  will  identify 
the  verbs,  with  80%  accuracy. 

Provided  25  sentences,  the  participant  will  identify 
past,  present,  and  future  tense  sentences,  with  80% 
accuracy. 

Provided  25  sentences,  the  participant  will  supply 
the  simple  past  tense  of  each  verb  and  the  past 
participle  with  have/has/had,  in  20  out  of  25  sen- 
tences. 

Provided  25  sentences,  the  participant  will  identify 
the  complete  subject,  the  complete  predicate,  the 
simple  subject,  and  the  simple  predicate,  with  80% 
accuracy. 

Provided  25  sentences,  the  participant  will  select 
the  form  of  the  verb  that  agrees  with  the  subject, 
with  80%  accuracy. 

Provided  25  sentences,  the  participant  will  select 
the  pronoun  that  agrees  with  the  antecedent  in 
each  sentence,  with  80%  accuracy. 

Provided  10  pairs  of  words,  the  participant  will 
write  the  contracted  from  of  each  pair,  with  80% 
accuracy.  Provided  5  contractions,  the  participant 
will  write  the  two  words  each  contraction  repre- 
sents, with  80%  accuracy. 

Provided  25  sentences,  the  participant  will  identify 
the  adjectives  and  adverbs,  with  80%  accuracy. 

Provided  25  sentences,  the  participant  will  identify 
the  prepositions  and  conjunctions,  with  80% 
accuracy. 

Provided  25  sentences,  the  participant  will  be 
expected  to  distinguish  between  sentences  and  sen- 
tence fragments,  with  80%  accuracy. 
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40« 


Fused  and  Run-on 
Sentences 


Provided  25  sentences,  the  participant  will  identify 
the  fused  and  run-on  sentences,  with  80% 
accuracy. 


41. 


42. 


43. 


44. 


45. 


46. 


Kinds  of  Sentences 


Sentence  Construction 


Punctuation 

Spelling 

Spelling 
Spelling 


Provided  10  sentences,  the  participant  will  identify 
each  of  the  4  types  of  sentences,  with  80% 
accuracy. 

Provided  10  simple  words,  the  participant  will 
generate  10  sentences,  and  8  out  of  10  sentences 
will  be  grammatically  correct. 

Provided  2  unpunctuated  paragraphs,  the  partici- 
pant will  punctuate  the  paragraphs  with  80% 
accuracy. 

Provided  50  commonly  used  misspelled  words 
orally,  the  participant  will  correctly  spell  40  out  of 
the  50  words. 

Provided  50  basic  sight  words  orally,  the  partici- 
pant will  correctly  spell  40  out  of  the  50  words. 

Given  20  words  orally,  and  a  dictionary,  the  parti- 
cipant will  correctly  look  up  and  write  the  correct 
spelling  of  the  20  words. 


REMEDIAL  EDUCATION  (MATH) 


47. 


48. 


49. 


50. 


51. 


52. 


Addition  of  Whole 
Numbers 

Subtraction  of  Whole 
Numbers 


Multiplication  of  Whole 
Numbers 


Division  of  Whole 
Numbers 

Addition  of  Fractions 


Subtraction  of  Fractions 


Provided  20  addition  problems^  t' 
add  17  out  of  the  20  problems  witi 


irticipant  will 
error. 


Provided  20  subtraction  problems,  .  oarticipant 
will  subtract  17  out  of  the  20  proL  ns  without 
error. 

Provided  20  multiplication  problems,  the  partici- 
pant will  solve  17  out  of  the  20  problems  without 
error. 

Provided  20  division  problems,  the  participant  will 
solve  17  out  of  the  20  problems  without  error. 

Provided  25  fraction  problems  (addition),  the 
participant  will  solve  20  out  of  the  25  problems 
without  error. 

Provided  25  fraction  problems  (subtraction)  the 
participant  will  solve  20  out  of  the  25  problems 
without  error. 
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Multiplication  of 
Fractions 

Division  of  Fractions 

Addition  of  Decimals 

Subtraction  of  Decimals 

Multiplication  of 
Decimals 

Division  of  Decimals 

Percentages 

Exponents  &  Roots 

Signed  Numbers 
Equation  Problems 
Graphs 

Algebraic  Word  Problems 

Factoring 
Plane  Geometry 


Provided  25  fraction  problems  (multiplication)j  the 
participant  will  solve  20  out  of  the  25  problems 
without  error. 

Provided  25  fraction  problems  (division),  the  parti- 
cipant will  solve  20  out  of  the  25  problems  without 
error. 

Provided  25  decimal  problems  (addition),  the 
participant  will  solve  20  out  of  the  25  problems 
without  error. 

Provided  25  decimal  problems  (subtraction),  the 
participant  will  solve  20  out  of  the  25  problems 
without  error. 

Provided  25  decimal  problems  (multiplication),  the 
participant  will  solve  20  out  of  the  25  problems 
without  error. 

Provided  25  decimal  problems  (division),  the  parti- 
cipant  will  solve  20  out  of  the  25  problems  without 
error. 

Provided  30  various  percentage  problems,  the  par- 
ticipant  will  solve  25  out  of  the  30  problems 
without  error. 

Provided  25  exponent  and  root  problems,  the 
participant  will  solve  20  out  of  the  25  problems 
without  error. 

Provided  20  signed  number  problems,  the  partici- 
pant  will  solve  17  out  of  the  20  problems  correctly. 

Provided  20  equation  problems,  the  participant  will 
solve  17  out  of  20  the  problems  correctly. 

Given  5  graph  problems  to  solve,  the  participant 
will  solve  4  out  of  the  5  problems  correctly. 

Given  20  one  and  two  step  word  problems,  the 
participant  will  correctly  solve  17  out  of  the  20 
problems. 

Provided  25  factoring  problems,  the  participant 
will  solve  20  out  of  the  25  correctly. 

Provided  25  geometry  problems,  the  participant 
will  solve  20  out  of  the  25  correctly. 
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Display  100. 


BASIC  EDUCATION  SKILLS 
Youth  Competencies  for  Computer  Literacy  Orientation 

This  document  contains  a  draft  set  of  basic  education  skills  desigpied  to  provide  youth  with 
the  knowledge  and  skills  necessary  for  entrance  into  a  Computer  Business  Occupation 
Training  Program.  Youth  obtaining  these  competencies  will  be  appropriate  for  enrollment 
into  advanced  Computer  Business  Occupation  Training  Programs  operated  by  either  ETD 
or  other  agencies. 

The  youth  that  successfully  complete  this  program  will  acquire  a  working  knowledge  of 
the  uses  of  computers  in  business,  the  employment  opportunities  in  the  computer  field, 
and  an  understanding  of  the  components  of  different  computer  systems.  Additionally,  the 
youth  that  achieve  these  competencies  will  obtain  the  basic  skills  necessary  for  the 
operation  of  a  computer  system. 

This  program  wilU  be  provided  by  ETD  :n  conjunction  with  Eureka  Adult  School.  This 
Basic  Educational  Skills  —  Computer  Literacy  Training  Program  is  separate  and  distinct 
from  the  Computer  Business  Occupation  Training  Program  that  ETD  also  offers  in 
conjunction  with  EAS. 

As  stated,  this  Basic  Educational  Skills  Competency  Program  has  been  designed  to  assist 
youth  to  become  competent  in  the  skills  necessary  to  successfully  complete  additional 
training  in  Computer  Business  Occupations. 
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BASIC  EDUCATION  SKILLS 
Computer  Literacy  Orientation 


A* 


Computer  Literacy 


A*    1.    Knowledge  of  computer  terminology,  systems,  data  processing  cycles,  input  and 
output  devices,  and  hardware  and  software  components 


Measures: 


a. 


Tool/Doc: 


d. 
e. 


a. 
b. 
c. 
d- 
e. 


Define  a  list  of  15  basic  terms  related  to  computers  with  8096  accuracy 

Explain  2  ways  that  stand  alone  and  network  systems  differ  with  80% 
accuracy 

State  the  3  steps  involved  in  the  data  processing  cycle  with  8096 
accuracy 

Define  2  data  output  devices  and  2  input  devices  with  8096  accuracy 

Define  2  examples  of  hardware  and  software  components  and  explain 
the  differences  between  the  2  with  80%  accuracy 


Written  test 
Written  test 
Written  test 
Written  test 
Written  test 


B.  Computer  Operation 

B.    1.    Operation  of  special  function  keys,  basic  system  care,  accessing  a  hard  disk 
system,  produce  printout,  and  familiarity  with  programming  procedures 


Measures: 


Tool/Doc: 


EKLC 


a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 
e. 

a. 

b. 
c, 
d. 
e. 


Demonstrate  the  ability  to  operate  the  4  special  function  keys 
Define  the  3  major  factors  in  proper  care  of  a  computer  system 
Log  on  to  a  hard  disk  system;  from  menu  select  an  application  program 
Produce  a  hard  copy  of  a  business  letter 

With  supervision,  use  a  flowchart  to  write  a  simple  computer  program 

Receive  trainer's  rating  of  4  or  better  on  a  scale  of  1-5  (1  =  unable  to 
perform;  5  =  performs  independently) 

Oral  examination  with  demonstration 

Trainer's  rating  of  4  or  better  on  a  scale  of  1-5 

Hard  copy  of  work 

Hard  copy  of  program 


c. 


Software 


ERIC 


C.    1.    Knc/f  basic  software  categories  and  word  processing  editing  commands;  ability 
to  create  data  base  and  perform  spreadsheet  math  calculations 


Measures: 


a. 
b. 
c. 


Tool/Doc: 


Identify  2  software  categories 

Perform  5  editing  commands  in  a  word  processing  program 

Produce  a  hard  copy  of  a  data  base  using  a  data  base  management 
system 

d.    Use  a  financial  spreadsheet  program  to  maintain  a  checking  account 

a.  Written  test 

b.  Hard  copy  of  edited  letter 

c.  Hard  copy  of  data  base 

d.  Hard  copy  of  account 

Computer  Usage  in  Society 

D.    1.    Knowledge  of  computer  usage,  problems  with  use,  and  future  direction  of 
computer  usage 


Measures: 


a.  Identify  4  uses  of  computers  with  100%  accuracy 

b.  Identify  2  problem  areas  concerning  computer  usage  with  100% 
accuracy 

c.  Identify  a  possible  direction  of  future  computer  use 


Tool/Doc: 


a. 
b. 
c. 


Oral  test 
Oral  test 
Oral  test 


E. 


Employment  Opportunities  in  the  Computer  Field 


E.    1.    Knowledge  of  job  opportunities  and  the  importance  of  computer  literacy  as  a 
salable  job  skill 


Measures: 


a.  Identify  with  100%  accuracy  4  jobs  that  require  the  use  of  computers 

b.  With  100%  accuracy,  state  2  reasons  why  computer  literacy  is  impor- 
tant in  today's  job  market 


Tool/Doc: 


a.  Written  test 

b.  Written  test 


Employers  look  for  applicants  with  skills  meeting  entry  requirements,  Basic  education 
skills  needed  to  accomplish  a  specific  job  or  group  of  tasks  must  be  determined.  In  a  good 
number  of  cases^  the  desired  competencies  can't  be  designated  by  a  particular  grade  leveL 
Functional/applied  competencies  can  be  too  high/low  in  skill  level  for  the  jobs  involved. 
In  such  circumstances,  there  is  a  need  to  cross  check  functional/applied  basic  education 
capabilities  with  grade  levels.  Little  —  if  any  —  correspondence  would  be  found,  because 
generally  they  are  not  comparable.  Even  if  they  were,  no  technology  has  been  developed 
to  facilitate  such  a  comparison  on  an  accurate  basis.  Therefore,  there  will  be  situations 
in  which  the  identification  of  fairly  exact  grade  levels  or  functional/applied  competencies 
required  by  different  occupations  will  be  a  problem. 

There  is  a  procedure  developed  by  the  Department  of  Labor  which  identifies  basic  skills 
required  for  every  occupation  listed  in  the  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles,  This 
system,  entitled  Relating  General  Education  Development  to  Career  Planning,  enables 
levels  of  reasoning,  mathematics,  and  language  needed  for  successful  performance  on  the 
job  to  be  correlated  with  a  wide  range  of  occupational  requirements.  (General  education 
development  is  not  to  be  confused  with  the  major  level  of  education  discussed  earlier.) 
The  system  is  old  (1971)  and  was  last  updated  in  1977,  It  remains  accurate,  however, 
according  to  folks  in  the  State  of  Michigan,  where  it  is  being  utilized.  Display  101 
provides  a  sample  page  from  the  Third  Edition  of  Vocational  Preparation  and  Occupations. 
This  relates  directly  to  Display  102  which  presents  an  explanation  of  Relating  General 
Education  Development  to  Career  Planning.  (See  Displays  101  and  102,) 

There  are  numerous  sources  of  occupational  information  and  data  on  job  requirements.  If 
localities  wish  to  approach  basic  education  competencies  in  a  non-systematized  fashion, 
one  case  at  a  time,  they  can  contact  the  employment  service,  individual  employers, 
apprenticeship  agencies,  licensing  boards,  vocational-technical  schools,  and  curriculum 
organizations.  Display  103  provides  part  of  a  task  list  for  plumbing.  It  shows  how  basic 
education  related  skills  can  be  culled  from  existing  sources  which  furnish  raw  material  to 
be  translated  into  instructional  objectives  for  inclusion  in  a  competency-based  curriculum. 
Numbers  two  and  four  are  basic  education  competencies  related  to  performing  general 
plumbing  activities.  This  selection  comes  from  the  youth  employment  competencies 
technical  assistance  guide  published  by  the  State  of  Michigan,  (See  Display  103.) 


Text  continues  on  page  500 
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RELATING  GENERAL  EDUCATION  DEVELOPMENT  ^GED)  TO  CAREER  PLANNING 

The  material  contained  herein  is  taken  from  Relating  General  Educational  Develop- 
ment to  Career  Planning  as  prepared  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  and 
published  by  the  United  States  Government  Printing  Off  ice^  Washington,  1971. 
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Relating  General  Education  Development  (GED)  to  Career  Planning 


Each  occupation  in  the  DOT  has  been  assigned  a  series  of  subcodes  which  provide 
supplementary  information  about  the  occupation.  One  of  these  subcodes  is  for  General 
Education  Development  (GED).  The  GED  code  is  a  three-digit  number  which  indicates  the 
reasoning  (R),  mathematical  (M)  and  language  (L)  development  levels  that  a  worker  should 
possess  upon  entering  a  given  job. 

GED  levels  range  from  one  (1),  the  lowest  level  of  complexity,  to  six  (6),  the  highest  level 
of  complexity.  The  GED  levels  are  cumulative;  that  is,  each  ascending  level  indicates  a 
set  of  abilities  and  knowledges  which  are  required  in  addition  to  all  the  abilities  described 
at  the  lower  levels.  For  example,  a  GED  level  of  (R)  3,  (M)  3,  and  (L)  3  means  that  a 
person  must  possess  all  the  abilities  listed  in  GED  levels  1,  2  and  3  for  reasoning, 
mathematics  and  language. 

The  following  charts,  taken  from  Relating  General  Educational  Development  to  Career 
Planning,^!  further  detail  each  of  the  GED's  six  levels  for  each  factor  (reasoning, 
mathematics  and  language)  in  terms  of  a  composite  of  what  is  currently  being  taught  in 
traditional  academic  settings  in  the  United  States.  These  charts  do  not  address 
experimental  or  highly  specialized  training  programs;  therefore,  the  mathematical  and 
language  terminology  may  differ  from  that  utilized  in  nontraditional  settings. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  descriptions  of  the  GED  levels  associated  with  the  educational 
achievement  composites  differ  from  those  in  the  GED  scale  on  page  41.  This  difference  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  publication  which  contained  the  educational  composites  was 
published  in  1971  while  the  revised  GED  scale  was  issued  one  year  later.  The  Department 
of  Labor,  at  the  present  time,  does  not  have  any  plans  to  revise  the  publication.  Relating 
General  Educational  Development  to  Career  Planning,  in  which  the  educational  attain- 
ment composites  are  related  to  the  GED  levels.  However,  the  basic  principles  and 
concepts  remain  the  i^ame  and  educators  have  found  that  they  are  still  useful.  Therefore, 
the  charts  relating  educational  attainment  and  GED  levels  are  being  included  in  this 
publication. 

The  information  contained  on  the  following  pages  can  aid  in  the  development  of  a 
curriculum  which  is  reflective  of  occupational  requirements  in  terms  of  levels  of 
reasoning,  mathematics  and  language  needed  for  successful  performance  on  the  job. 
Pages  17  and  18  of  this  publication  provide  additional  information  about  and  specific 
examples  for  the  utilization  of  GED  levels  for  curriculum  development. 


U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Relating  General  Educational  Development  to  Career 
Planning  (Washington:  U.S.  Government  Printing  Of f  ice,  1971).  " 
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(Grades  1-3) 


MATHEMATICAL  DEVELOPMENT:    LANGUAGE  DEVELOPMENT: 


REASONING  DEVELOPMENT: 

Apply  common  sense  under- 
standing to  carry  out  simple 
one-  or  two-step  instructions. 
Deal  with  standardized  situa- 
tions with  occasional  or  no 
variables  in  or  from  these  sit- 
uations encountered  on  the  job. 


Counting  and  addition  and  sub- 
traction of  two-place  numbers. 
Develop  familiarity  with  standard 
units  of  measurement^  and  with 
basic  measuring  equipment,  such 
as  clocks,  rulers,  and  scales. 


Read,  speak  and  print  simple 
sentences  containing  subject, 
verb,  and  object,  using  pre- 
sent and  past  tenses. 


Counting: 
Space  Value: 


Roman  Numerals: 

Ordinal  Numbers: 
Addition: 

Subtraction: 

Multiplication: 


MATHEMATICS  CURRICULUM 
By  twos,  threes,  fours,  and  fives. 

Understanding  the  principle  of  place  value  of  whole  numbers. 
Column  value  (in  multiples  of  10)  in  a  series  of  digits:  the 
number  6437  presents  7  ones;  3  tens;  4  hundreds;  and  6  thous- 
ands. Value  of  zero  as  placeholder;  difference  between  470.  407. 
47. 

Understanding  principles  of  notation.  Symbol  to  right,  add:  XI  = 
10+1.  Symbol  to  left,  subtract:  IX  =  10-1. 

To  31st.  Learning  proper  endings:  1st;  2nd;  3rd;  4th. 


3-place  numbers:  567 
+642 


3-place  numbers: 
1-digit  multiplier: 


359 
"216 

2.05 
X  .3 


Decimal  as  ^: 
Decimal  as  ^: 


1.25 
+  .35 

3.27 
-1.16 


Division: 

Fractions: 

Terms  and  Symbols: 

Measurement: 


1-digit  divisor:     2  /  426 

Addition  of  simple  fractions. 

Knowledge  of  sigpis  such  as  -,  +,  =,  x,  /  . 
Introduction  to  terms  such  as  sum,  remainder,  difference,  multi- 
plier, divisor. 

Read  clock,  calendar,  thermometer,  yardstick,  scales.  Know-* 
ledge  of  units  such  as  teaspoon,  tablespoon,  cup,  pint,  quart, 
inch,  foot,  yard,  dozen,  ounce. 
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Geometric  Concepts       Recognize  geometric  forms  such  as  line,  square,  triangle, 

rectangle,  cube,  cylinder,  sphere.  Understand  meaning  of  terms 
such  as  "volume"  and  "perimeter." 

Practical  Applications:    Perform  the  four  basic  arithmetic  oper^icinns  with  parts  of 

dollar. 


LANGUAGE  CURRICULUM 


Punctuation: 

Capitalization: 
Grammar: 

Reference  Works: 
Spelling: 

Reading: 

Composition: 

Speaking: 

Handwriting: 


Use  of  period,  question  mark,  comma,  exclamation  point,  quota- 
tion  marks. 

Names  of  places,  persons,  days,  months,  years,  titles. 

Rote  learning  of  correct  usage  of  present  and  past  tenses  of 
common  verbs,  such  as:  run,  do  and  go;  and  pronouns,  such  as:  I, 
me,  he,  him,  they,  them. 

Introduction  to  the  use  of  the  dictionary  and  encyclopedia. 

Learning  to  spell,  through  repetition  and  correction,  words  which 
are  part  of  everyday  vocabulary.  Learning  phonetic  and  struc- 
tural principles. 

Introduction  to  the  printed  word.  Emphasis  placed  on  relating 
written  word  to  spoken  word;  acquisition  of  vocabulary;  reinforc- 
ing correct  grammatical  usage;  stimulating  thought. 

Emphasis  on  legibility,  spelling  punctuation  and  initial  capitaliz- 
ation, word  order,  and  forming  complete  sentences  and  para- 
graphs. 

Learning  to  participate  in  conversations  and  discussions. 
Emphasis  on  clarity,  enunciation,  pronunciation,  grammar,  and 
voice  modulation.  Oral  reports,  such  as  "Show  and  Tell," 
including  information  such  as  "who,  what,  where,  when,  why," 

Mainly  manuscript  printing;  introduction  to  cursive  writing  in 
2nd  or  3rd  grade. 
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(Grades  4-6) 


LANGUAGE  DEVELOPMENT: 

Ready  write^  and  speak  com^ 
pound  and  complex  sentences 
using  adjectives  and  adverbs, 
and  varying  word  order  in 
phrases,  clauses  and  sentences 
Discern  and  organize  facts  am 
opinions  for  written  and  oral 
communication. 


REASONING  DEVELOPMENT: 

Apply  common  sense  under- 
standing to  carry  out  detailed 
but  uninvolved  written  or  oral 
instructions.  Deal  with  prob- 
lems involving  a  few  concrete 
variables  in  or  from  standard- 
ized situations. 


MATHEMATICAL  DEVELOPMENT: 

Perform  the  four  basic  arithmetic 
operations,  using  whole  numbers, 
and  common  and  decimal  fractions. 
Develop  knowledge  of  standard 
units  of  measure,  and  their  inter- 
relationships. 


Numbers: 

Counting: 

Place  Value: 

Addition: 

Subtraction: 

Multiplication: 

Division: 

Fractions: 


Part-Whole 
Relationships: 


Geometric  Concepts: 


Measurement: 


MATHEMATICS  CURRICULUM 

Read  and  write  7-digit  numbers.  Learn  ordinals  through 
"thousands." 

By  fractions  and  decimal  fractions. 

Place  values  of  numbers  to  left  and  right  of  decimal  point 

Multi-digit  columns. 

Multi-digit  columns. 

Two  or  three-digit  multipliers. 

Two  or  three-digit  divisors. 

Add,  subtract,  multiply,  and  divide  common  and  decimal 
fractions,  mixed  numbers,  improper  fractions.  Introduction  to 
ratio  and  rate,  percent;  change  fractions  to  decimal  fractions 
and  to  percent. 

Introduction  to  reasoning  and  analysis  of  problems  such  as 
finding  a  part  of  a  number;  finding  the  whole  when  a  part  is 
given. 

Learning  meanings  of  terms  such  as  radius,  diameter,  perimeter, 
circumference,  area  of  rectangle  and  volume.  Construct  graphs, 
charts,  and  tables.  Construct  simple  geographic  forms  such  as 
arcs,  triangles  and  perpendiculars. 

Learn  relationships  of  standard  units  of  measurement  to  each 
other.  Convert  units  of  measure  to  smaller  or  larger  units,  such 
as  inches  to  feet,  acres  to  square  miles,  hours  to  days,  minutes 
to  seconds,  or  ounces  to  pounds. 
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LANGUAGE  CURRICULUM 


Punctuation: 
Grammar: 


Reference  Works: 


Reading: 


Composition: 


Speaking: 


Apostrophe,  hyphen,  colon. 

Learn  to  use  mature  sentence  forms  (compound  and  complex) 
with  variation  of  word  order  in  phrases,  clauses,  and  sentences. 
Introduction  to  comparison  of  objectives  and  adverbs;  compound 
subject  and  predicate;  agreement  of  subject  and  verb;  common 
and  proper  nouns;  personal  pronouns;  singular  and  plural  forms. 

Study  of  the  dictionary  to  learn  syllabication  accent  and 
diacritical  marks  such  as  macron  (-),  breve  (v),  double  dot  and 
single  dot  as  an  aid  to  pronunciation.  Study  of  road  maps,  time 
tables,  and  entertainment  guides  to  determine  distances  between 
cities,  report  on  transportation  schedules  and  discuss  merits  of 
available  entertainment.  Obtain  library  card  and  locate  books, 
using  index  file. 

Learn  roots,  prefixes,  and  suffixes.  Learn  to  read  discriminate- 
ly,  distinguishing  between  essential  and  unessential  material. 
Enrich  vocabulary  with  wide  selection  of  reading  material. 
Introduction  to  magazines,  newspaper,  bulletins,  etc. 

Write  reports  on  class  discussions,  hobbies,  and  trips,  with 
emphasis  on  variety  of  sentence  structure,  grammar,  selection  of 
words  to  clearly  express  thought,  and  reinforcing  and  increasing 
vocabulary.  Make  outlines;  practice  techniques  of  letter  writing 
and  news  writing. 

Practice  reading  aloud  to  improve  enunciation,  pronunciation, 
inflection,  and  phrasing.  Play  part  in  a  skit,  or  act  out  a  scene 
based  on  own  experience  to  learn  to  express  feelings  vocally. 
Learn  and  practice  courtesies  in  social  situations  such  as  allow- 
ing others  to  express  their  viewpoints  without  interruption  or 
ridicule.  Relate  personal  experiences  to  group. 


Handwriting: 


Cursive  writing;  emphasis  on  legibility  and  facility  in  writings 
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GEDLEVEL3 


(Grades  7-8) 


MATHEMATICAL  DEVELOPMENT:    LANGUAGE  DEVELOPMENT 


REASONING  DEVELOPMENT: 

Apply  common  sense  under- 
standing to  carry  out  instruc- 
tions furnished  in  written^  oral^ 
or  diagrammatic  form.  Deal 
with  problems  involving  several 
concrete  variables  in  or  from 
standardized  situations. 


Whole  Numbers: 


Fractions: 


Percentage  Formulas: 


Measurements: 


Graphs: 


Percentage: 


Geometry: 


Compute  discount^  interest^  per- 
centage, surface  areas,  values, 
weights,  and  measures,  using 
four  basic  arithmetic  oper- 
ations. 


Time:    4  wks.  6  days  32  hrs. 
+2  wks.  3  days  25  hrs. 


Selective  reading  of  text  bool 
and  other  material  to  extract 
essential  theme  or  idea.  Con 
pose  themes,  reports  and  essaj 
following  ruls  of  grammar, 
spelling,  neatness  and  format 


MATHEMATICS  CURRICULUM 

Mastery  of  the  four  basic  arithmetic  operations.  Emphasis  on 
speed  and  accuracy  in  computation.  Extension  to  4-  and  5-digit 
multipliers  and  divisors. 

Mastery  of  the  four  basic  arithmetic  operations  in  common, 
decimal  and  improper  fractions  and  mixed  numbers.  Apply 
knowledge  to  solve  "story  problems."  Develop  speed  and  accura- 
cy in  changing  fractions  into  percent  and  percent  into  fractions. 
Memorize  most  common  equivalents,  such  as  halves,  quarters, 
eighths,  fifths,  thirds,  sixths,  and  twelfths,  and  mentally  convert 
time  to  decimal  fractions  and  percents. 

Memorize  and  apply  formulas  to  solve  "story  problems,"  as: 

P  =  RB       R=P  B=P 
B  R 

Perform  the  four  basic  arithmetic  functions  to  solve  problems 
involving  different  units  of  same  type  of  measurement,  as: 


Learn  to  construct  and  interpret  line,  bar,  and  picture  graph. 
Convert  degrees  to  percent  to  draw  circle  graphs. 

Apply  knowledge  of  percentage  to  compute  interest,  discount, 
etc. 

Recognize  and  understand  meanings  of  terms  such  as  horizontal, 
vertical,  perpendicular,  oblique  and  obtuse.  Learn  number  of 
degrees  in  a  circle,  relationship  between  angles  and  degrees, 
types  of  triangles:  equilateral,  isosceles,  right  and  obtuse. 
Types  of  parallelograms:  oblong,  square,  rhomboid,  and  rhombus. 
Learn  formulas  for  finding  area  of  geometric  figures. 
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Algebra: 


Learn  use  of  symbols  for  numbers,  terms  such  as  exponent  and 
power.  Learn  to  find  square  roots. 


Ratio  &  Proportion:        Learn  to  use  ratio  and  proportion  to  solve  problems* 


LANGUAGE  CURRICULUM 


Punctuation:  Comma,  colon,  semi-colon,  dash,  parentheses,  quotation  marks, 

hyphen,  abbreviations. 

Reference  Works:  Utilize  dictionary  to  learn  alphabetical  order,  guide  words, 

diacritical  marks,  synonyms  and  antonyms.  Use  encyclopedia, 
atlases,  magazines,  and  source  books  to  prepare  class  assign- 
ments« 


Handwriting: 
Grammar: 


Reading: 


Composition: 


Develop  individualized  style  of  writing. 

Learn  concepts  of  person,  gender,  number,  case,  tense,  mood, 
and  voice.  Learn  kinds  of  verbs,  nouns,  pronouns,  adjectives, 
adverbs,  conjunctions,  prepositions.  Learn  to  diagram  sentences. 
Learn  normal  inverted  word  order,  contractions,  agreement  of 
subjects  and  verbs,  pronouns,  and  antecedents. 

Read  to  find  main  thought  or  idea  of  a  paragraph.  Locate  topic 
and  summary  sentence,  and  identify  details  and  relate  them  to 
central  thought. 

Prepare  themes,  reports,  and  essays,  with  greater  emphasis 
placed  on  punctuation,  spelling,  grammar,  format,  style,  neat- 
ness, arrangement,  and  comprehensive  coverage  of  subject 
matter. 


Speaking:  Practice  speaking  before  an  audience  to  acquire  poise,  self- 

control,  and  confidence.  Participate  as  group  leader  or  group 
member  in  planned  informal  discussion.  Participate  in  class 
elections  and  persuade  others  to  vote  for  him  or  his  candidate. 
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GEDLEVEL4 


(Grades  9-12) 


REASONING  DEVELOPMENT:      MATHEMATICAL  DEVELOPMENT:    LANGUAGE  DEVELOPMENT: 


Apply  principles  of  rational 
systems  to  solve  practical  prob- 
lems and  deal  with  a  variety  of 
concrete  variables  in  situations 
where  only  limited  standardiza- 
tion exists,  interpret  a  variety 
of  instructions  furnished  in 
written^  oral,  diagrammatic  or 
scheduled  form. 


Perform  arithmetic^  algebraic  and 
geometric  operations  as  applied  to 
standard  situations;  perform  shop 
mathematics  operations  in  practi- 
cal application  to  the  manual  arts. 


Speak  on  a  variety  of  subjects, 
or  compose  business  letters, 
reports,  summaries  or  exposi- 
tions conforming  to  rules  of 
grammar,  continuity,  diction, 
coordination,  length  of  harmony 
and  sequences  of  sentences  and 
paragraphs. 


MATHEMATICS  CURRICULUM 


Algebra: 


Formal  study  of  number  systems;  sets,  and  set  operation.  Opera- 
tions on  polynomials  and  rational  expressions;  solution  of  equa- 
tions and  inequalities;  use  of  deduction  and  proof.  Study  of  the 
systems  of  real  numbers;  linear,  quadratic,  rational,  exponential, 
logarithmic,  angle,  and  circular  functions;  mverse  functions; 
related  algebraic  functions,  limits  and  continuity,  probability, 
and  statistical  inference. 


Geometry: 


Study  of  deductive  axiomatic  geometry,  plane,  and  solid,  using 
the  properties  of  real  numbers;  the  introduction  and  use  of 
rectangular  coordinates.  Extension  of  trigonometry  and  solid 
geometry. 


Shop  Math: 


Technical/Vocational  School 

Review  and  extension  of  principles  of  common  and  decimal 
fractions,  percentage,  ratio,  and  proportion.  Practical  computa- 
tion, logarithms,  slide  rule.  Practical  algebra.  Metric  geometry. 
Essentials  of  trigonometry.  Formulas  for  computing  ratios  of 
pulleys  and  gears.  Practical  physics:  formulas  for  work  and 
power,  etc. 


LANGUAGE  CURRICULUM 

Punctuation:  Review  and  mastery  of  all  rules  of  punctuation  and  capitaliza- 

tion. 

Reference  Works:  Dictionary,  encyclopedia,  atlas,  thesaurus,  manuals,  periodicals, 

newspapers,  journals,  books,  and  play  reviews. 
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Grammar: 
Parts  of  Speech: 


Reading: 
Composition: 


Speaking: 


Mastery  and  facility  in  the  use  of  the  rules  and  concepts  of 
person^  gender^  number^  case^  tense  and  mood. 

Verbs:  Strong  and  weak,  transitive  and  intransitive,  auxiliary, 
regular.  Conjugation* 

Nouns:  Common  and  proper,  collective,  concrete  and  abstract 
inflections;  gender. 


Pronouns: 
reciprocal. 


Personal,    demonstrative,    relative,  numerical. 


Adjectives:  Common,  proper,  descriptive,  limiting,  articles; 
position  in  sentence;  comparative  degrees. 

Adverbs:  Simple,  conjunctive;  forms;  comparison. 

Conjunctions:  Coordinating,  subordinating. 

Interjections. 

Prepositions. 

Variety  of  textbooks;  fiction  and  non-fiction;  newspapers; 
magazines. 

Preparation  of  outlines;  preparation  of  themes,  emphasizing 
length,  harmony,  sequence,  and  variety  of  sentences  and  para- 
graph structure.  Selection  of  wordage  according  to  subject 
matter  and  audience.  Coordination,  subordination  and  parallel- 
ism of  thoughts. 

Participation  in  panel  discussions  and  dramatizations.  Practice 
of  social  introductions  and  other  amenities.  Presentation  of 
impromptu  speeches  to  develop  skill  in  extemporaneous  speaking. 
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GED  LEVEL  5 


(College  1-2) 


MATHEMATICAL  DEVELOPMENT:    LANGUAGE  DEVELOPMENT: 


REASONING  DEVELOPMENT: 

Apply  principles  of  logical  or 
scientific  thinking  to  define 
problems^  collect  data^  esta- 
blish  facts  and  draw  valid 
conclusions.  Interpret  an 
extensive  variety  of  technical 
instructions^  in  booksy  manuals^ 
or  mathematical  or  diagram- 
matic form.  Deal  with  several 
abstract  or  concrete  variables. 


Apply  knowledge  of  established 
statistical  and  mathematical 
techniques  in  the  analysis  and 
evaluation  of  data. 


Read  or  write  speeches^  book 
and  play  reviews,  scientific  ar 
technical  materials,  abstracts 
financial  reports  and  legal 
documents.  Be  conversant  in 
the  theory,  principles  and 
methods  of  effective  and  per- 
suasive speaking  including 
voice,  diction  and  phonetics^ 
in  discussion  and  debate. 


MATHEMATICS  CURRICULUM 


College  Algebra: 
General  Math: 
Calculus: 


Introduction  to 
Mathematical  Logic: 

Introduction  to  Matrix 
Theory: 


Statistics: 


Mathematics  of 
Finance: 


Exponents  and  logarithms;  linear  equations,  quadratic  equation, 
mathematical  induction,  and  binomial  theorem. 

General  introduction  to  the  concepts  of  algebra,  plane  geometry, 
trigonometry,  and  calculus. 

Elementary  concepts  of  analytic  geometry;  differentiation  and 
integration  of  algebraic  functions  and  transcendental  functions 
with  application.  Vector  concepts;  improper  integrals,  polar 
coordination  and  infinite  series.  Integration  and  partial  differen- 
tiations; solid  geometry;  differential  equation. 

Development  of  propositional  and  predicate  calculi,  basic  seman- 
tic concepts  and  elementary  intuitive  set  theory. 

Elementary  theory  of  finite  vector  spaces,  determinates,  equiva- 
lence, matrices  with  polynomial  elements,  similarity  of 
matrices. 

Graphic  presentations  illustrating  average,  dispersions,  quartiles 
and  percentiles,  frequency  distribution,  reliability,  and  validity 
of  tests.  Applied  to  psychology  and  education,  analysis  of 
variance,  correlation  techniques,  chi-square,  and  sampling  tech- 
niques. Applied  to  business  and  economics,  introduction  to  the 
principles  and  use  of  linear  programming,  game  theory  and 
queuing  theory. 

Interest  and  discount,  annuities,  valuation  of  stocks  and  bonds; 
sinking  funds,  amortization,  valuation  of  depletable  assets. 
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Factor  Analysis: 


Matrix  theory  as  applied  to  factor  analysis;  introduction  to 
concepts  of  factor  analysis  and  their  utility  in  phases  of 
research* 


Quality  Control 
Techniques: 


Introduction  to 
Mathematical 
Probability: 


Application  of  probability  and  distribution  theory  to  industrial 
control  problems;  use  of  quality  charts;  acceptance  sampling 
plans. 

Probability  distributions^  Bayes'  theorem  and  postulate, 
Bernoulli's  theorem  and  its  experimental  verification;  mathema- 
tical expectation;  laws  of  large  numbers. 


Reading: 

Composition: 
Logic: 

Rhetoric: 

Creative  writing: 

Narrative  Writing: 
Play  writing: 
Speaking: 


LANGUAGE  CURRICULUM 

Literature,  book,  and  play  reviews,  scientific  and  technical 
journals,  abstract,  financial  reports,  legal,  historical  and  medical 
documents,  periodicals. 

Analysis  and  practice  of  expository  techniques  with  emphasis  on 
organization  of  material  and  development  of  unity. 

Study  of  the  principles  of  inductive  and  deductive  reasoning  such 
as  testing  evidence,  validity  of  generalizations,  and  cause  and 
effect  relationships  to  detect  fallacies  in  arguments  and  to  avoid 
these  errors  in  own  writing. 

Study  of  the  collection,  arranges  t,  and  expression  of  subject 
matter  to  persuade  or  instill  an  acceptance  of  ideas  in  the  mind 
of  the  reader. 

Develop  a  free  and  independent  skill  in  writing,  based  on  own 
knowledge  and  experience. 

Develop  a  sequential  and  descriptive  style  of  writing. 

Study  and  application  of  theory  of  dramatic  writing. 

Effective  Speaking:  Study  in  the  selection,  organization  of 
material  and  delivery  of  speech.  Development  of  voice  control, 
poise,  and  confidence. 

Persuasive  Speaking:  Emphasis  on  composition  of  speech  and 
principles  of  persuasion. 

Phonetics:  Study  and  classification  of  sounds  of  speech. 

Discussion  and  Debate:  Study  of  types  and  principles  of  public 
and  group  discussions.  Methods  in  leading  discussion;  practice  in 
argumentation  and  debate. 

Voice  and  Diction:  Study  of  standards  of  speech.  Record  speech 
and  study  recording  to  develop  voice  quality  and  control  volume, 
pitch,  and  rate. 
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GEO  LEVEL  6 


(College  3-4) 


REASONING  DEVELOPMENTS        MATHEMATICAL  DEVELOPMENT:    LANGUAGE  DEVELOPMEN 


Apply  principles  of  logical  and 
scientific  thinking  to  a  wide 
range  of  intellectual  and  prac- 
tical problems.  Deal  with  non- 
verbal symbolism  (formulas, 
scientific  equations,  graphs, 
musical  notes,  etc.)  in  its  most 
difficult  phases.  Deal  with  a 
variety  of  abstract  and  concrete 
variables.  Comprehend  the  most 
abstruse  classes  of  concepts. 


Apply  knowledge  of  established 
and  theoretical  mathematical 
and  statistical  concepts  in  the 
field  of  research  and  develop- 
ment. 


Same  as  level  V. 


MATHEMATICS  CURRICULUM: 


Advanced  Calculus: 


Generalized  Functions 
and  Operational 
Methods: 

Modern  Algebra: 


Topics  in  Matrix 
Theory: 


Other: 


Mathematical 
Statistics: 


Limits,  continuity,  real  number  system,  mean  value  theorems, 
partial  differentiation,  implicit  function  theorems,  transforma- 
tions, mappings,  vector  fields,  multiple  integrals,  line  and 
surface  integrals,  point  set  theory,  theory  of  integration, 
improper  integrals. 

Theory  of  generalized  functions  in  one  variable.  Operational 
calculus  of  generalized  functions.  Applications  to  partial  differ- 
ential and  convolution  equations  of  applied  mathematics. 

Fundamental  concepts  of  theories  of  groups,  rings,  and  fields, 
theory  of  finite  fields,  extension  fields,  Galois  groups,  factoriza- 
tion theory  in  Gaussian  domains. 

Theory  of  linear  transformations  (vector  spaces  over  a  division 
ring),  advanced  classical  theory,  matrix  representation  of  groups 
and  rings. 

Theory  of  linear  transformations  and  equations;  theory  of 
numbers;  infinite  series;  mathematical  logic;  theory  of  functions 
of  a  complex  variable;  differential  geometry;  introduction  to 
algebraic  geometry;  calculus  of  variation;  general  topology; 
numerical  analysis. 

Distribution  theory,  sampling  theory,  estimation,  hypothesis 
testing,  confidence  methof^s^  regression  analysis,  experimental 
design.  Distribution  functions;  sequences  of  random  variables 
and  their  analysis;  characteristic  functions,  linear  statistical 
estimation.  Time  series,  multivariate  theory,  probability  spaces, 
random  variables. 
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Mathematical 
Probability  and 
Application: 

Statistical  Inference: 


Combinatorial  analysis^  conditional  probability  and  stochastic 
independence^  probability  distribution^  laws  of  large  numbers, 
recurrent  events,  random  walks. 

Estimation:  Methods  in  point  estimation-momentSi  last  squares, 
maximum  likelihood,  confidence  and  fiducial  intervals,  odds  and 
odds  ratio,  Bayesian  inference,  ignorance  and  diffuse  prior 
distributions. 


LANGUAGE  CURRICULUM 


Same  as  level  V. 
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Display  103« 


TASK  LISTING  FOR  PLUMBING 


PERFORMING  GENERAL  PLUMBING  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Determine  plumbing  requirements  using  code  book  to  meet  local 
standards. 

2.  Demonstrate  blueprint  reading  using  procedures  to  meet  plumbing 
standards. 

3.  Specify  plumbing  materials  using  plans  and  specifications  to 
complete  job. 

4.  Compute  bids  using  plans,  specifications,  and  current  costs  to 
submit  for  approval. 

5.  Secure  permits  using  plans  and  specifications  to  receive  approvals 
for  planned  plumbing  work. 

6.  Demonstrate  plumbing  tools  using  appropriate  tools  to  show  proper 
use. 

7.  Calculate  building  sewer  slope  using  necessary  tools  and  equipment 
to  meet  plumbing  code  requirements. 
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Interrelationahlps  Between  Areas 

Basic  education  competencies,  on  occasion,  overlap  with  skills,  knowledge,  attitudes,  and 
behavior  from  the  other  two  competency  areas.  Basic  education  and  pre- 
employment/work  maturity  capabilities  link  in  applications,  resumes,  and  employment 
forms  where  spelling,  punctuation,  gprammar  and  usage,  capitalization,  sentence  structure, 
etc,,  are  involved.  They  intersect  in  most  daily  living/survival  skills,  e.g.,  making  change, 
reading  a  road  map,  going  shopping,  using  public  transportation,  telling  time,  opening  a 
bank  account.  They  connect  in  situations  involving  communications  skills,  such  as 
interviews,  interpersonal  relations,  accepting  supervision,  and  getting  along  with 
coworkers.  A  young  person  with  inadequate  reading  skills  would  have  a  frustrating  time 
of  it  getting  through  a  typical  labor  market  information  or  world  of  work  awareness 
session.  Wherever  possible,  reading,  writing,  and  math  should  be  taught  in  a  real  world 
context  to  both  reinforce  the  learning  and  make  it  seem  more  relevant,  e.g.,  reading  the 
fine  print  about  "parties"  on  an  apartment  rental  agreement,  writing  a  letter  of 
application  for  that  "dream"  job,  or  figuring  out  one's  own  paycheck. 

The  practical  interrelationship  between  basic  education  competencies  and  job  specific 
skills  has  been  discussed  in  some  detail:  meeting  entry  requirements  for  an  occupational 
skills  training  program  or  achieving  reading,  writing,  and  math  requirements  for  the  job  to 
which  the  participant  has  applied.  This  connection  has  emphasized  employer  expecta- 
tions, as  it  should  in  an  employment  and  training  program.  Teaching  basic  education  skills 
related  to  vocational  requisites  has  intrinsic  benefits  for  young  people,  often  more  than  in 
traditional  school  settings.  For  some  youth,  results  have  to  be  tangible.  These 
participants  seem  to  gain  more  by  learning  basic  education  competencies  in  relation  to  job 
requirements  in  employment  and  training  programs  whose  overall  purpose  is  to  facilitate 
successful  work  force  entry.  It  should  never  be  forgotten,  however,  that  basic  education 
competency  approaches  can  also  be  directed  at  meeting  admissions  qualifications  for 
military  service,  apprenticeship,  higher  education,  further  training,  or  return  to  school. 
Most  —  if  not  all  —  of  the  principles  and  practices  discussed  in  this  section  could  be 
modified  to  such  ends. 
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B,  Measurement  -  As  young  people  enter  programs,  It  is  Important  to  make  the  best  use 
of  available  assessment  time.  In  cases  where  there  is  a  convergence  of  basic  education 
and  pre-employment  skills  through  an  emphasis  on  reading  in  job  search  workshops,  for 
example,  it  makes  sense  to  use  a  short  test  to  ascertain  how  well  participants  read.  A 
test  like  the  Wide  Range  Achievement  Test  (WRAT)  will  provide  instructors  with  an 
assessment  of  each  student's  approximate  reading  level  so  that  instructional  materials  and 
individualized  assistance  can  be  geared  accordingly.  The  WRAT  takes  between  fifteen 
and  thirty  minutes  to  complete.  It  is  published  by  the  Psychological  Corporation. 

No  project  wants  to  spend  money  or  time  redoing  what  already  exists.  Under  the  Kansas 
Model,  school  records  and  personnel  are  checked  with  to  determine  basic  skill  levels  of 
young  people  at  enrollment  and  prior  to  assessment.  Youth  must  sign  request  for  release 
of  information  forms  before  any  existing  data  can  be  used  by  the  program.  Such 
information  can  aid  in  the  development  of  EDPs  and  the  assignment  of  participants  to 
sites  involved  with  activities  which  teach  basic  education  skills,  as  well  as  those  which 
have  basic  skills  requirements,  e.g.,  a  job  training  course  with  admissions  criteria 
including  particular  reading  and  math  levels. 

As  seen  in  the  previous  section,  basic  education  and  job  specific  skills  tend  to  dovetail 
quite  a  bit.  APTICOM,  developed  by  the  Vocational  Research  Institute  of  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania,  is  a  desktop  microcomputer  designed  specifically  f  -  issessing  an  individ- 
ual's aptitudes,  job  interests,  and  skill  levels  in  work-related  lant^uu ;,e  and  mathematics. 
APTICOM,  which  is  backed  by  five  years  of  research  and  testing,  provides  an  accurate  and 
convenient  technique  for  developing  a  personal  employment  potential  profile  for  program 
participants. 

The  APTICOM  Report  provides  vocational  recommendations  at  the  work  group  and 
individual  job  title  level  through  a  unique  interaction  of  work-related  aptitude,  interest^ 
and  basic  skills  scores.  The  aptitude  test  battery  portion  of  the  APTICOM  Report  lists  all 
Occupational  Aptitude  Patterns  and  corresponding  Work  Groups  for  which  the  test  taker 
has  qualified.  The  occupational  interest  inventory  segment  of  the  APTICOM  Report 
reveals  the  degree  of  interest  indicated  in  each  of  the  twelve  Department  of  Labor 
occupational  interest  areas.  The  educational  skills  development  part  of  the  APTICOM 
Report  ties  an  individual's  work-related  language  (including  spelling,  vocabulary,  and 
grammar)  and  mathematics  (from  computation  to  trigonometry)  proficiencies  to  job  skill 
level  as  cited  in  Selected  Characteristics  of  Occupations  as  Defined  in  the  Dictionary  of 
Occupational  Titles  (U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  1981).  The  final  section  of  the  APTICOM 
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Report  lists  those  areas  of  employment  in  which  individuals  have  shown  the  required 
aptitudes^  high  interesti  and  educational  skill  development. 

APTICOM  appears  to  offer  a  testing  menu.  The  aptitude  test  battery,  interest  inventory, 
and  work-related  language  and  math  skills  battery  combine  to  assess  abilities  and 
interests  in  a  full  spectrum  of  job-related  areas.  If  tests  are  required  for  a  specific  job 
area,  the  test  battery  can  be  tailored  to  federally-established  standards  necessary  for 
success  in  that  area.  The  APTICOM  Report  contains  the  built  in  flexibility  to  respond  to 
a  variety  of  personalized  requirements  for  each  person. 

The  aptitude  and  skill  batteries  and  interest  inventory  can  be  administered  in  less  than 
ninety  minutes  by  a  paraprofessionaL  APTICOM  is  totally  self-scoring  and  self-timing; 
there  is  no  need  for  hand  scoring  and  no  room  for  error.  The  unit  is  also  completely 
portable. 

The  APTICOM  system  can  be  interesting,  motivating,  and  non-threatening  to  the  test 
taker.  It  is  convenient  for  the  administrator  and  user  in  that  the  following  items  are 
provided: 

o     automatic  scoring  and  interpretation 

o     direct  interface  between  the  manipulative/performance  tests  and  the  computer 
o     customized  reports  for  the  individual,  the  counselor,  or  the  employer 
o     individual  or  group  administration  options. 

APTICOM  has  been  validated  against  the  Department  of  Labor^s  own  General  Aptitude 
Test  Battery,  end  the  United  States  Employment  Service  Interest  Inventory.  The 
Educational  Skills  Development  Battery  has  been  validated  using  the  Dictionary  of 
Occupational  Titles'  General  Educational  Development  Scales  as  criteria.  Through  several 
years  of  international  research  and  field  testing,  APTICOM's  results  have  been  shown  to 
be  consistently  reliable  and  have  continually  met  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission  guideliner.. 

The  types  of  instruments  used  in  the  measurement  of  basic  education  competencies  tend 
to  be  determined  by  whether  a  grade  level  or  functional/applied  format  is  used  to  express 
proficiencies.  The  grade  level  approach  uses  mostly  formal  standardized  tests.  In  the 
City  of  Los  Angeles,  the  Stanford  Test  of  Academic  Skills  Basic  Battery  (Level  2)  is 
administered  on  a  pre  and  post  test  basis  at  progpram  entrance  and  exit  to  all  participants 
for  reading  vocabulary,  reading  comprehension,  and  mathematics.  Subcontractors  may 
elect  to  use  other  components  of  the  Basic  Battery  such  as  spelling  or  English  for  their 
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own  purposes.  The  Stanford  Test  has  different  booklets  for  the  pre  (Form  E)  and  post 
(Form  F)  versions^  but  the  answer  sheets  are  the  same.  Level  2  of  the  Stanford  Test  has 
the  recommended  grade  ranges  of  9.0  to  12.9. 

The  Stanford  Test  is  standardized,  with  a  highly  structured  administration  format.  About 
five  minutes  is  required  for  distributing  booklets  and  reading  directions  to  each  of  the 
subtests.  The  Reading  Vocabulary,  Reading  Comprehension,  and  Mathematics  subtests 
take  twenty,  thirty,  and  forty  minutes  to  complete,  respectively.  All  test  results  are  sent 
for  machine-scoring  to  the  Stanford  Scoring  Center  in  Iowa  City,  Iowa.  Norm  referenced 
scores  are  derived  from  raw  scores  and  include  percentile  ranks  and  gn^ade  equivalents. 
Norm  referenced  scores  compare  a  participant's  performance  across  subtests  or  to  the 
performance  of  the  national  standardization  sample.  The  Stanford  Test  is  available  from 
Harcourt-Brace-Jovanovich. 

Many  localities,  such  as  the  West  Virginia  Private  Industry  Council,  use  the  Test  of  Adult 
Basic  Education  (TABE).  The  TABE  provides  information  about  an  individual's  level  of 
achievement  in  the  basic  skills  of  reading,  mathematics,  and  language.  There  are  three 
forms  of  the  TABE  —  easy,  medium,  and  difficult.  A  locator  test  determines  which  level 
is  appropriate  for  a  participant.  Test  administration  time  ranges  from  90  minutes  for 
easy  to  150  minutes  for  difficult.  The  TABE  is  available  from  CTB/McG raw-Hill. 

Other  service  delivery  areas  use  the  California  Achievement  Tests  (CAT)  or  the  Adult 
Basic  Learning  Examination  (ABLE).  CAT  measures  educational  attainment  and  diagnoses 
learning  difficulties  in  basic  skills.  It  provides  scores  in  reading  (vocabulary  and 
comprehension),  arithmetic  (reasoning  and  fundamentals),  and  language  (mechanics  and 
spelling).  ABLE  is  a  four-part  test  battery  designed  to  measure  educational  achievement. 
It  has  three  levels.  At  each  level  there  are  tests  of  vocabulary,  reading,  spelling,  and 
arithmetic  (problem  solving  and  computation).  The  ABLE  Reading  Test  contains  a  great 
variety  of  content,  with  heavy  emphasis  on  daily  life,  and  is  designed  to  yield  a  general 
estimate  of  literacy.  A  separate  test,  called  Select  ABLE,  may  be  used  to  determine 
which  level  of  ABLE  is  appropriate  for  a  given  enroUee.  Administration  of  ABLE  is  not 
timed,  but  the  Reading  Test  would  probably  require  about  30  minutes  to  complete  for 
most  participants.  CAT  is  published  by  CTB/McGraw-Hill.  ABLE  is  available  from  the 
Psychological  Corporation. 
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Some  SDAs  questioned  indicated  that  they  were  exploring  the  possibility  of  using  either 
some  Job  Corps  testing  procedures  for  reading  or  math,  or  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
Mastery  Test  Series  for  basic  education  competencies. 

It  is  better  to  avoid  "home  grown"  tests  for  the  grade  level  approach  to  basic  education 
competencies.  All  too  often  such  tests,  developed  in-house  and  intended  to  reflect 
"eighth  grade  reading  and  math,"  produce  mysterious  results.  Nobody  passes!  Why? 
After  consultation  at  the  local  community  college  with  some  folks  who  know^  it  is 
discovered  that  the  "simple  eighth  grade  test-'  should  have  been  given  to  college 
sophomores  and  juniors,  at  least.  Educational  testing  corresponding  to  grade  levels  is  one 
field  best  left  to  the  informed,  the  skilled,  and  —  yes  —  even  the  credentialled! 

Measurement  of  functional/applied  basic  education  competencies  —  especially  on  an 
occupation  specific  basis  —  is  almost  by  definition  home  grown.  However,  the  competen- 
cy statements  must  still  be  substantively  and  technically  solid.  Procedures  must  account 
for  some  form  of  employer/instructor  verification.  Measurement  must  be  valid,  reliable, 
and  unbiased.  The  structure  of  a  contextually  and  sequentially  sound  functional/applied 
approach  must  link  it  to  the  elements  of  an  overall  sufficiently  developed  youth 
employment  competency  system.  The  competencies  to  be  measured  must  in  fact  be  able 
to  be  taught,  and  learning  must  be  able  to  be  documented. 

This  is  why  the  San  Mateo  County  project  is  so  practical  and  feasible.  It  meets  systemic 
requisites.  It  is  flexible  enough  to  cover  a  great  many  occupations  through  existing 
instructional  objectives  and  test  items.  It  doesn't  have  to  start  from  "scratch"  with  every 
job.  It  has  the  mechanisms  in  place  and  the  staff  expertise  to  meet  totally  new  situations 
as  they  arise.  SDAs  should  strongly  consider  adopting  or  adapting  the  principles  and 
practices  of  this  approach  to  functional/applied  basic  education  youth  employment 
competencies. 

Display  104  contains  the  measurement  procedures  related  to  the  computer  literacy  b  isic 
education  skills  shown  in  the  first  section  of  this  chapter.  They  were  developed  by  the 
Humboldt  County  (California)  SDA.  (Display  104.) 
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Display  104. 

PRE-TEST  FOR  CXDMPUTER  LITERACY 
Fill   in  the  blanks  with  the  correct  computer  vocabulary. 

1.  Another  name  for  programs  is   • 

2.  The  three  sizes  of  computers  are: 

3.  The  physical  parts  of  a  computer  system  are  called  the 

4.  A  series  of  instructions,  written  in  a  language  that  the  computer 
can  interpret,   is  called  a  : 

5.  The  computer  only  understands  O's  and  1*s  and  each  one  of  these 
is  called  a   • 

6.  The  computer  stores  data  In  Its  internal  ^  . 

7.  Floppy    and  hard    are 

examples  of  external  memory  devices. 

8.  A  series  of  bits  that  represents  a  character  is  called  a 


9.    Unorganized  facts  that  are  inputted  into  a  ccmputer  are  called 


10.  A    is  another  name  for  a  data  processing 

mach  i  ne. 

11.  The  internal  memory  of  the  computer  consists  of  two  types  of 
memory.    These  are  called  the    and  the 


12.  The  processing  cycle  is: 

 ,   /  /  

13.  Explain  2  ways  that  a  stand-alone  computer  differs  from  a  net- 
work system: 

1.  

2.  
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14.    Name  2  input  devices  used  with  a  computer. 
1 .   


2.  

IS.    Name  2  output  devices  used  with  a  computer. 

1 .   ^ 

2. 


16.    Give  2  examples  of  computer  hardware. 
1 . 
2. 


17.    Give  2  examples  of  computer  software. 
1. 
2. 


18.    Wame  2  of  the  3  categories  of  computer  software. 

1 .  

2. 


19.    List  4  different  jobs  that  require  use  of  a  computer. 

1 .  

2. 

3.  

4. 


20.     State  2  reasons  why  understanding  computers  is  important  to  find 
a  job  today. 


1 . 


2. 
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POST-TEST  OF  COMPUTER  TERMS  Am  LITERACY 

Fill  in  the  blanks  of  questions  1  -  11  with  the  correct  computer 
vocabulary  ivord  from  the  list  below. 

BIT  HARDWARE  PROGRAM 

MEMORY  DISC  RAM 

ROM  COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 

MAINFRAR^  MICROCOMPUTER  BYTE 

DATA  MINICOMPUTER 

1.    Another  name  for  programs  is   . 


2.    The  three  sizes  of  computers  are: 


3.  The  physical  parts  of  a  computer  system  (the  parts  you  can  touch) 
are  called  the   , 

4.  A  series  of  instructions,  telling  the  computer  how  to  process 
data,  is  called  a   

5.  The  computer  only  understands  O's  and  I's  (electrical  current 
off  or  on)  and  each  one  of  these  is  called  a 


6.    The  computer  stores  data  in  its  internal 


7.  Floppy  and  hard   are 

examples  of  external  memory  devices. 

8.  A  series  of  bits  that  represent  a  character  is  cal led  a 


9.    Unorganized  facts  that  are  inputted  into  a  computer  are  called 


10,    A    is  another  name  for  a  data  processing 

mach  i  ne. 

IK    The  interal  memory  of  the  computer  consists  of  two  types  of 
memory.    These  are  called  the  and  the 


12.    The  processing  cycle  is: 

 /   
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13.  Give  2  examples  of  computer  hardware. 

1 .   

2.  

14.  Give  2  examples  of  application  computer  software. 

Example:    Payroll  Program 

1 .  

2.   

15.  Name  2  of  the  3  major  categories  of  computer  software. 

1 .   ;  

2.  
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Identify  the  components  of  a  computer  system.     {HAPDNfiPE  WS^S) 


Label  each  numbereid  part.    There  are  several  acceptable  answers 


3. 


(category  name) 


4. 


9. 


(category  name) 
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C>  Related  Activities  and  Components  —  Basic  education  competencies  have  long  been 
considered  important  tools  for  obtaining  and  retaining  employment.  These  basic  skills 
have  been  taught  in  three  ways.  The  first  is  the  traditional  means,  with  basic  skills 
instruction  being  conducted  in  a  classroom  setting  separate  from  training  in  pre- 
employment/work  maturity  and  job  specific  skills*  The  second  is  the  integrated  method, 
with  basic  skills  instruction  being  infused  into  'Maily  living**  sessions,  worksite  activities, 
or  vocational  skills  classrooms  wherever  appropriate  to  the  needs  of  the  participants.  The 
third  is  a  combination  of  the  traditional  and  the  integrated  methods.  Simply  learning 
math,  reading,  and  communications  skills  is  not  enough.  These  same  basic  skills  should  be 
used  to  find  solutions  to  work-related  problems,  to  promote  productivity,  and,  consequent- 
ly, to  increase  profit  through  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  making  products  or  providing 
services.  Such  capabilities  make  young  people  valued  employees. 

While  practical  application  of  basic  education  competencies  on  a  large  scale  may  have  to 
await  further  linkage  building  and  resource  allocation  efforts,  the  foundational  learning 
can  occur  now.  Teaching  means  exist  to  help  all  who  would  be  students. 

There  are  countless  courses  and  commercial  packages  to  teach  basic  education  skills. 
"Every"  town  has  an  adult  basic  education  center,  an  alternative  school,  a  G.E.D.  class,  a 
"drop-in/brush-up"  workshop.  Experienced,  skillful,  knowledgeable  educators  have  devel- 
oped highly  effective  curricula  in  the  basic  skills  area.  This  is  evidenced  by  Project  Basic, 
Maryland's  competency  program.  The  Maryland  State  Department  of  Education  and  local 
school  systems  have  developed  a  total  instructional  program  consisting  of  competency- 
inclusive  curricula,  appropriate  instruction,  and  related  measurement.  Commencing  in 
1972  the  Maryland  State  Department  of  Education  surveyed  state  educators,  students,  and 
citizens  to  identify  educational  needs  and  goals.  The  Department  prepared  an  approved 
list  of  goals  in  reading,  writing,  and  math,  18  competencies,  and  143  objectives  which 
support  these  competencies. 

Far  and  away  the  most  exciting,  innovative,  complete,  accountable,  and  exacting  new 
development  in  the  field  of  basic  education  youth  employment  competencies  is  the 
Comprehensive  Competencies  Program  (CCP),  designed  by  the  Remediation  and  Training 
Institute  of  Washington,  D.C.  CCP  a  system  for  delivering  competency-based 
instruction  that  can  be  used  by  employment  and  training  organizations,  local  education 
agencies,  and  private  sector  firms.  It  is  designed  primarily  to  help  economically  and 
educationally  disadvantaged  persons  who  have  fallen  behind  in  traditional  classroom 
settings  by  upgrading  their  basic  and  functional  competencies.   ("Functional"  is  used  in 
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reference  to  CCP  with  a  different  intent  and  meaning  than  that  attached  to  the  term  in 
"functional/applied.")  Encompassing  the  best  of  available  instructional  materials,  CCP 
provides  for  individualized,  self-paced  instruction,  delivered  on  an  open-entry/open-exit 
basis.  It  covers  academic  objectives  from  the  beginning  level  to  those  needed  for  post 
secondary  education  and  training,  as  well  as  functional  objectives  vital  for  successful 
performance  in  the  world  of  work,  the  market  place,  and  the  home. 

The  Comprehensive  Competencies  Program  is  eclectic  in  that  it  utilizes  written, 
audiovisual,  and  computer-assisted  lessons,  curriculum  materials,  and  tests  from  Job 
Corps,  APL,  the  G.E.D.,  and  other  public  and  private  sources.  Its  content  and  procedures 
have  been  tested  r^nd  proven  effective  with  disadvantaged  learners. 

CCP  has  two  major  components.  The  first,  academic,  covers  reading  and  writing  skills, 
including  comprehension,  grammar,  vocabulary,  and  usage.  It  covers  mathematics  skills, 
including  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  division,  fractions,  decimals,  metrics,  and 
personal  math,  plus  some  basic  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry,  and  calculus.  Also 
included  are  more  advanced  high  school  level  offerings  in  science,  social  studies,  and 
literature.  These  academic  competencies  parallel  the  basic  skills  covered  by  most 
primary  and  secondary  school  curricula.  They  span  third  grade  through  college  prepara- 
tory reading  levels. 

The  second  component,  functional,  covers  applied  problem  solving,  communication,  and 
computational  skills  considered  necessary  to  function  successfully  in  adult  life:  occupa- 
tion-related competencies  such  as  reading  want  ads  and  completing  job  applications, 
consumer-related  competencies  such  as  comparative  shopping  and  budgeting,  citizenship- 
related  competencies  such  as  voting  and  understanding  contracts,  community-resources- 
related  competencies  such  as  accessing  public  transportation,  and  health-related  compe- 
tencies such  as  first  aid,  understanding  of  nutrition,  and  awareness  of  health  dangers  like 
alcohol  and  drug  abuse. 

Within  these  two  broad  competency  domains,  the  specific  competency  objectives  and  the 
instructional  materials  to  achieve  them  are  structured  hierarchically,  based  on  judgments 
about  the  most  reasonable  learning  sequences.  There  are  three  learning  tiers  in  both  the 
academic  and  functional  components:  basic,  intermediate,  and  advanced.  Each  tier  is 
divided  according  to  subject  strand  and  level.  The  subject  strand  which  includes  the  pre- 
employment/work  maturity  area  is  the  "world  of  work"  strand.  Levels  are  divided  into 
units  which  teach  specific  competencies.   For  example,  within  the  career  choice  level, 
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there  are  three  units  which  teach  three  specific  skills.  Each  unit  is  further  broken  down 
into  "byte-size"  lessons.  There  is  a  greater  relative  emphasis  on  employment  preparation 
in  the  basic  and  intermediate  tiers,  because  job  readiness  and  access  are  probably  the 
most  critical  and  immediate  needs  of  individuals  with  limited  academic  skills  who  would 
be  placed  in  those  tiers. 

The  Comprehensive  Competencies  Program  offers  a  structured  curriculum,  including 
lesson  plans,  performance  measurement  and  computer-scored  instruments,  teaching  aids, 
staff  development  training,  administrative  software,  and  user  directions.  Curricular 
items  are  referenced  and  can  be  ordered  from  a  variety  of  public  and  private  sources. 
Supplemental  activities  may  be  added  for  classroom  or  small  group  work.  To  accommo- 
date differences  in  learning  styles,  it  takes  a  mixed  media  approach  using  print, 
audiovisual,  and  computer-based  instructional  materials. 

The  system  is  set  up  so  that  this  range  of  instruction  can  be  delivered  in  totality  or  in 
parts,  as  either  a  core  or  supplementary  program  component<»  CCP  integrates  the  "cream" 
of  existing  teaching  formats  and  learning  packages,  which  have  generally  achieved  better 
than  average  results  in  enhancing  proficiencies  in  academic  and  functional  competencies. 
It  organizes  them  with  numerous  options  for  delivery  agents  and  practitioners,  so  that 
local  expertise  can  add  to  an  already  solid  foundation  based  on  successful  models.  CCP  is 
designed  as  a  building  block  which  can  be  used  in  a  wide  range  of  public  and  private 
settirigs. 

The  Comprehensive  Competencies  Program  provides  a  management  framework  where  the 
clear  specification  of  inputs  and  achievements  will  enable  administrators  to  monitor  the 
effectiveness  of  instructional  activities.  CCP's  organizational  structure  of  diagnostic 
testSj^  decision  rules,  suggested  lesson  assignments,  mastery  tests,  and  record  keeping 
forms  is  in  the  public  domain.  The  diagnostic  test/suggested  lesson  a^'signment/mastery 
test  arrangement  permits  the  "tailored  branching  approach,"  which  is  most  helpful  in 
working  with  a  model  this  extensive.  For  example,  the  enrollee  sits  at  a  computer 
terminal  and  responds  to  questions  on  the  screen.  Based  on  these  responses,  either  easier 
or  harder  test  items  will  be  presented.  In  short  order,  the  participant  will  be  placed, 
through  computer  managed  instruction,  in  the  right  part  of  the  following  matrix: 
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Component  2. 
Tier  2.1 
Strand  2.1.1 
Level  2.1.1.1 
Unit  2.1.1.1.1 
Lesson  2.1.1.1.1.1. 

He/she  progresses  by  attaining  the  appropriate  scores  on  mastery  tests,  subsequent 
entrance  tests  for  new  lessons  of  greater  difficulty,  and  further  mastery  tests  until  the 
desired  individual  outcome  is  attained,  wherever  along  the  hierarchy  it  may  lie. 

More  than  one  hundred  sites  across  the  country  now  use  parts  of  CCP.  No  program  could 
use  it  all;  it  is  simply  too  expansive.  Computer-assisted  instri^otion  is  not  a  mandatory 
element  of  the  Comprehensive  Competencies  Program.  However,  at  a  minimum,  the 
Remediation  and  Training  Institute  strongly  recommends  the  use  of  a  microcomputer  for 
scoring  tests  and  for  other  administrative  chores,  thus  freeing  the  instructor  for  more 
effective  teaching.  The  learning  of  academic  skills  before  or  at  the  same  time  as 
functional  skills  is  built  into  this  system.  Therefore,  a  commitment  to  basic  skills 
instruction  as  well  as  pre-employment/work  maturity  and  other  functional  skills  is 
necessary. 

According  to  the  State  of  Texas  technical  assistance  guide  on  youth  employment 
competencies,  CCP  is  "the  most  ambitious  and  sophisticated  effort  to  design  a  system  to 
specifically  meet  the  needs  of  employment  and  training  programs." 

There  is  an  annual  user's  fee  for  each  site  for  updating,  expanding,  and  improving  the 
system.  In  addition,  every  site  signs  a  user's  agreement  which  helps  assure  the 
maintenance  of  quality  control. 

Display  105  presents  a  representative  schematic  of  the  Comprehensive  Competencies 
Program.  (See  Display  105.) 
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D.  Records  and  Acknowledgement  of  Achievement  —  This  chapter  has  dealt  with  a 
number  of  strategies  for  approaching  basic  education  competencies.  Figures  izs,  26,  27, 
and  28  present  master  basic  education  needs  identification  and  competency  acquisition 
records  for  the  standardized,  individualized,  incremental,  and  combination  approaches. 
(See  Figures  25,  26,  27,  and  28.) 

Requirements  for  documentation  should  not  be  taken  lightly.  For  example,  the  'State  of 
Texas  policy  declares  that: 

"Basic  education  skills  competency  terminations  for  in-school  youth  are 
allowable,  but  the  SDA  must  be  able  to  produce  some  evidence  that 
basic  skills  progress  occurred  as  a  result  of  JTPA  enrollment  rather 
than  as  a  result  of  having  been  in  school  for  a  given  period  of  time."  (p. 
11) 

Display  106  presents  a  record-keeping  format  for  basic  educational  skills  from  the  Kansas 
State  Department  of  Vocational  Education.  Display  107  contains  a  record  and 
certification  acknowledging  the  attainment  of  academic/basic  skills.  This  all-in-one 
method  is  used  by  the  Central  Ohio  Rural  Consortium.  Display  108  shows  the  Humboldt 
County  (California)  SDA  technique  for  monitoring  and  documenting  computer  literacy 
competency  achievement.  Display  109  provides  the  basic  educational  skills  attainment 
record  and  the  related  certificate  acknowledging  competency  achievement  which  are  used 
in  the  Montana  Youth  Employment  Competency  System.  (See  Figures  25  through  28  and 
Displays  106  through  109.)  % 
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Figure  2li-pBrt  a. 


Master  Basic  Edueation  Needs  Identification  Record 
Standardized  Approach 


1.  Competency    2.  Grade  Level  3.  Preprogram  4.  Determined  5.  Point  of    6.  Means  of  7.  Intervention  Hite 

Quired     Grade  Level    as  Requiring  Determination  Determination  Strategy  (ies)  Asugnment 

Assistance  *  **  Prescribed 

(Yes/No-Date)  *** 


a.  Reading 

b.  Language 

c.  Math 


"8" 


Mo* 


t  Total  Requiring  Assistance 
Total  Not  Requiring  Assistance 


9.  Total  Competencies  to  be  Addressed! 


m        (minimum  of  one  (1)  required  for  "potential"  positive  termination) 


10.  Potential  (Attained  Youth  Employment  Competencies)  Positive  Outcome;  Yes  No 


*  Screening/Selection,  Intake,  Assessment,  EDP 
**  Pre  Measurement  Instrumentation  (by  name) 
***  Particular  Program  Activities  (by  name) 
Relevantdata/instrumentation  from  the  points  and  means  of  determination  in  */**  above  are  included  in  file 
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Figure  25-part  b. 


Master  Basic  Ediieation  Competency  Aequisitlon  Reeord  - 
Standardized  ApDroaeh 


01 
H 


1.- Competency    2.  Grade  Level  3.  Preprogram  4.  Identified  as  5.  Intervention  6.  Post      7.  Meansof  8.  Evaluated  as 

Required     Grade  Level      Needing  StrateQy(ies)  Program  Grade  Determination  Achieving 

Assistance  Prescribed  in  Level          *  Competency** 

(Yes/No-Date)  EDP  (Yes/No-Date) 

"ft" 

a.  Reading  °            

b.  Language        ^  '           

c.  Math  _i  


t  Total  Requiring  Assistance 
tt  Total  Not  Requiring  Assistance 


9.  Total  Competencies  to  be  Addressed!  

(minimum  of  one  (1)  required  for  "potential"  positive  termination) 

10.  A)  Total  Competencies  Achieved  B)  Total  Competencies  Not  Requiring  Assistance  tt  C)  Total  of  A  and  B 

11.  tocen'iage 


(minimumof  100%  necessary  for  positive  termination  as  determined  bydividing  the  total  in  item  10-C  by  the  number  3) 
12.  "Attained  Youth  Employment  Competencies*  Positive  Termination  Accomplishcfj:  Yes       No  Date 


*  Post  Mea?ijf'jment  Instrument  (by  name) 

**  Relevant  needs  identification,  EDP,  and  evaluation  data/instrumentation  are  included  in  file 
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Figure  26-pBrt  a. 


Master  Basle  Edugation  Needs  ii>tentification  Reeord  - 
Individualized  Approf,sli 


1.  Competency      2  a.      2b.  Occupa-  3.  Pre  4.  Determined  5,  Point  of  6,  IVIeansof  7,  Intervention    8.  Site 

"Program"   tion  &  Related  Program  as  Requiring  Drtermina-  Determina-  Strategy  (ies)  Assignment 

Grade  Level    Grade  Level  Grade  Level  Assistance       tion  tion  Prescribed 

Required  or  Required*  (Yes/No- Date)      **  ***  **** 

Use  N/A  as  appropriate  for  2d/2b 

a.  Heading               

b.  Language               

cMath                 

t  Total  Requiring  Assistance  

Total  Not  Requiring  Assistance/NA  

yi    9.  Total  Competencies  to  be  Addressed!  

S       (minimum  of  one  (1)  required  for  "potential"  positive  termination) 

10.  Potential  (Attained  Youth  Employment  Competencies)  Positive  Outcome:   ,   No 


*  Listsource(s)ysed,aswelldsoccupationand  grade  level  needed 
**  Screening/Selection,  lntal<e, Assessment,  EDP 
***  Pre  Measurement  Instrumentation  (by  name) 
****  Particular  Program  Activities  (by  name) 
Relevant  data/instru  mentation  from  the  points  and  means  of  determination  in  **/***  above  are  included  in  file 


Figure  26-p8rtb. 

Master  Basic  Eduction  Competency  Acquisition  Record  - 
Individualized  Approacli 


1  rnmnetencv      2a.  2b,  Occupa-  3.  Pre  4,  Identified  as  5,  Intervention  6,  Post  7,  Mearisof  8,  valuatedas 

I-  wmptin^y  tion&  Related  Program     Needing  Strategy (ies)  Program  Determina.  Achieving 

Grade  Level  Grade  Level  Grade  Level    Assistance  Prescribed  in  Grade  Level  tion  Competency 

Required  Required  (Yes/No-Date)      EDP  *  (Yes/No- Date) 


Use  N/A  as  appropriate  for  2a/2b. 


a.  Reading 

b.  Language 

c.  Math 


t  Total  Requiring  Assistance 
tt  Total  Not  Requiring  Assistance/NA 


9,  Total  Competencies  to  be  Addressedt 


ui        (minimufn  of  one  (1)  required  for  "potential"  positive  termination 

]l  ,\)  Total  Competencies  Achieved  B)  Total  Competencies  Not  Requiring  Assistance/NA  tt  C)  Total  of  A  and  B  _ 

Percentage  


(miniiriuiii  of  100%  necessary  for  positive  termination  as  determined  by  dividing  the  total  in  item  1 0-C  by  the  number  3) 
12.  "Attained  Youih  Employment  Competencies"  Positive  Termination  Auomplished;  Yes  No  Date 
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*  Post  Measurement  Instrument  (by  name) 

**  Relevant  needs  identification,  EDP,  and  evaluation  data/instrumentation  are  included  in  file 
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Figure  27-part  a. 


Master  Basic  Education  Needs  Identification  Record  - 
Incremental  Approach 


o 


1.  Competency    2,  Preprogram  3,  GradeLevel    4.  Pointof     5,  Meansof  6,  Intervention     7.  Site 
Grade  Level     Required    Determinatiofi  Determination  Strategy  (ie$)  Assignment 
*  **  ***  Prescribed 


t*** 


a,  Reading 

b,  Language 

c,  Math 


*  Add  "2"  to  every  item  in  column  2,  as  long  as  the  baseline  point  is  at  least  fourth  grade  level 
**  Screening/Selection,  lntal(e,  Assessment,  EDP 
***  Pre  Measurement  Instrumentation  (by  name) 
{J         ****  Particular  Program  Activities  (by  name) 

Relevant  data/instrumentation  from  the  points  and  means  of  determination  in  **/***  above  are  included  in  file 
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Figure  27-partb. 


Master  Basic.Bducation  Conii)etency  Acquiaition  Record 
Ineremental  Approach 


IN) 


1,  Competenc/   2,  Grade  Level  3.  PrePrografn  4.  Intervention    5,  Post     6.IVIean$of  7.  Evaluated  as 


a.  Reading 

b.  Language 

c.  Math 


8.  Total  Competencies  Achieved 


9,  Percentage  

(minimum  of  100%  necessary  for  positive  terftiination  as  detu  mined  by  dividing  the  total  in  item  8  by  the  number  3) 

10.  "Attained  youth  EmploymentCompetencies"  Positive  TerminationAccomplished;  Yes       No  Date 


*  Post  Measurement  Instrument  (by  name) 

**  Relevant  needs  identification,  EDP,  and  evaluation  data/instrumentation  are  included  in  file 
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Figure  28-part  a. 

Mastef  Basic  Education  Needs  Identification  Record  - 
Combination  Approach 

1.  Competency    2.  Preprogram  S.GradeLevel  4.  Determined    5,Pointof     6,Meansof  7.  Intervention     8.  Site 
Grade  Level     Required     as  Requiring  Determination  Determination  Strategy  (ies)  Assignment 
*        Assistance        **  ***  Prescribed 
 (Yes/No-Date)  **** 

a.  Reading             

b.  Language            

cMath     


t  Total  Requiring  Assistance 
Total  Not  Requiring  Assistance  

9.  Total  Competencies  to  be  Addressedt  

(minimum  of  one  (1)  required  for  "potential*  positive  termination) 

10.  Potential  (Attained  Youtli  Employment  Competencies)  Positive  Outcome;  Yes  No 


*  List  the  number  "8"  if  the  item  noted  under  column  2  is  six  or  seven.  Add  "2"  to  every  item  in  column  2  if  it  is  below  six  or  above 
eight.  However,  if  the  item  in  column  2  is  eleven,  just  add 'T .  A  pre  program  grade  level  of "  1 2"  means  no  assistance  is  required. 
**  Screening/Selection,  Intake,  Assessment,  EDP 
***  Pre  Measurement  Instrumentation  (by  name) 
****  Particular  Program  Activities  (by  name) 

Relevant  data/instrumentation  from  the  points  and  meansof  determination  in  *♦/***  above  are  included  in  file 
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Figure  2&-part  b. 


Master  Basic  Education  Competency  Acquisition  Reeord  - 


Combination  Approach 


1.  Competency      2.  Grade  Level    3.  Pre  Program   4.  Identified  as  5,  Intervention  6.  Post  7.  Means  of  8,  Evaluated  as 

Required        Grade  Level         Needed  Strategy  (ies)  Program  Grade  Determination  Achieving 

Assistance  Prescrioedin  Level  *  Competency** 

(Yes/No -Date)  EDP  (Yes/No- Date) 

a.  Rsading          

b.  Language               

c.  Math              


t  Total  Requiring  Assistance   

ft  Total  Not  Requiring  Assistance   

9,  Total  Competencies  to  be  Addressed t  

(minimum  of  one  (1)  required  for  "potential"  positive  termination) 

10.  A)  Total  Competencies  Achieved  B)  Total  Competencies  Not  Requiring  Assistance  ft  C)  Total  of  A  and  B 


11.  Percentage  

(minimum  of  100%  necessary  for  positive  termination  as  determined  by  dividing  the  total  in  item  10-C  by  the  number  3) 

12.  "Attained  Youth  EmploymentCompetencles"  Positive  Termination  Accomplished:  Yes  No  Date 


*  Post  Measurement  Instrument  (by  name) 

**  Relevant  needs  identification,  EDP,  and  evaluation  data/instrumentation  are  included  in  file 
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Name:. 


Job  Specific  Area:. 
D.O.T.Gode(s):. 


Basic  Educational  SIcills 


DirecilcMis;  Evaturle  this  person  by  checking  the  appropriate  number  or  letter  to  Indicate  the  degree  ol 
compeiency.  The  rating  h(  each  iasll  shouid  relied  omploy ability  readiness. 

Rating  Scale:    3  Above  Average 
2  Acceptable 
1  Needs  Improven^nl 

'l9B4lnslruc|ioorrMlleriBlsLabofato«Y  ^    NO  iiKpOSUf,e/Nol  OtiServfid 


CJl 

ro 


3 

2 

1 

N 

3 

2 

1 

N 

Coniiniunlcillofi:  Spmlilng 

1.  Spealis  distlrwtly 

2.  Spealis  with  approprialo  voice  level 

3.  SpeaKs  tluenily 
4.4JMS  cofrecl  Brammar 

5.  Usat  wDfds  in  approprialfl  contaii 

6.  Ums  timing  (tcrwws  when  to  speal(  and 
when  io  listen) 

7.  Responds  appfcpriateiy;  contributes  to  the 
topic  ai  hand 

8.  Expresses  ideas  in  a  logical  sequence 

9.  Speaks  before  an  audience 

10.  Expresscstexpiains  own  point  ol  view 


Communication:  Writing 
t.  Writes  legibly 

2.  Uses  cofrecl  grammar 

3.  Uses  correci  spelling 

4.  Uses  words  in  appropriate  conleii 

5.  Uus  correct  wrltlen  lorm  {capitailiatloo, 
sefllence  siruclure,  paragraphs...) 

6  Uses  correct  punctuation 

7.  Uses  appropriate  formal  (lellers.  forms, 
reports.) 

B.  Presenis  ideas  In  a  logical  manner 

9,  ^opfjateiy  eipresses  own  point  ol  view 


3 

2 

1 

N 

3 

2 

1 

N 

Underattndlno  Or»l  Communication: 
Listening 

t.  Oeronstrates  auditory  discrimination 

2.  Demonstrates  alienliveness 

3.  Listens  lor  conienl 

4.  Listens  io  remember 

5.  Listens  lor  speaker's  leeiir^s 

6.  Atiends  to  speaker's  "body  tanfluEce' 

7.  Accurately  resistles  a  previous 
conversation 

6,  Dlslirrgulshes  faci  from  opinion 


Understanding  Written  Communication: 
Raiding 

1.  Reads  at  an  appropriate  vocabulary  level 
lor  emplo^ent  (word  recognliion,  word 
meaning ..) 

2.  Reads  at  an  spprcpriate  rate  tor 
employmont 

3.  Accurat'ily  explains  ihe  content  of  written 
materials 

4.  Accurately  restates  the  sequen;  j  ol 
events  or  ideas  in  wrilten  materials 

5.  Accurately  indicates  inferences  arj  details 
wiihin  wrltlen  materials 

6.  Uses  a  variety  of  sources  ol  infofmation 
(library,  relerence  boohs,  dictionary.) 

7.  Distinguishes  between  fact  and  opinion  In 
written  materials 

6,  Foltows  written  pirectiona 


initial  Rating: 

(black  ink) 

Update: 

(name)  (date) 

(blue  Ink) 

(name)(date) 

(nBme)(:*ste} 

3 

2 

1 

N 

Applying  Mathenutlcal  Skills 
t.  Reads,  writes,  and  counts 
Q  \^'^.o^e  fws.  □  Decimals  □  Money 

□  Fracinns    □  % 

2.  Adds  and  subtracts 

□  Whole  nos.  □  Decimals  □  Money 

□  Frodtions    □  % 

3.  Muitipliosanddhfides 

□  Whoh  noa,  □  Decimaia  □  Money 

□  Frfxlk^s    □  % 

4.  MakLrj  acceptable  etiimates 

□  Whole  IMS.  Q  Decimals  □  Money 

□  Fractions    □  % 

5.  Measures  accuraieiy 

□  Linear       □  Volume    □  Temperature 

□  Area        □  VJelght    □  other 

□  Angular     C  Time 

6.  Accurate  explains  whai  is  meant  by 
various  signs,  symbols,  and  equatk^ns  useo 
In  enploymenl 

7.  A-jcurately  explains  Vshai  is  beirtg 
expressed  ihfough  forms,  graphs,  charts, 
and  tables 

'  Correctly  uses  computaiionat  aids 

□  CalcutatDr  □  Computer  □  Other 
9.  Coordinales  reading  and  mathwnaticai 

skills  in  order  lo  sohre  word  prObfems 
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DispUy  107, 


CESIML  OHIO  RURAL  CONSOKHUM  YCXOW  OGKPETENCy  CHEXIKUST 
Academic/Basic  Skills 


Participant  Name   ^  Social  Security  No._ 

CORC  P^presentatiw  ^  County   


Date  Attained   Competency  Area 

Reading  -  1,  Denonstrates  Basic  Reading  Skllla 

1,1   MeeL3  or  exceeds  the  proficiency  requirementK  on  SRA  reading  test 

1.2   Reals  with  understanding!  %^rds  used  on  most  applications 

1,3   Is  able  to  read  want  adSi  job  announcements #  telephone  hoi^ks 

1.4  Recognizes  warni;igi  safety  and  directional  signals 

Kath  -  2.  Denonstrates  Basic  Math  Skills 

2.1   Recognizes  Arabic  numbers  to  10 #000 

^   Tells  time 

2.3  AridSi  subtractSi  multiplies  &  divides  whole  numbers 

2.4  Computes  basic  measureme^'^ts 

2.5   Makes  correct  change 

Language     3,  Desronstrates  Effective  Oral  &  Written  Comnunications  Skills 

3..1  Speaks  intelligibly 

3.2  vrrJ.ces  l^ibly 


Comrents 


CEOTIFICATION  -  I  certify  that  the  above  named  participant  has  met  the  establis>»d 
criteria  to  be  considered  as  having  mastered  the  connpetencies  listed 
above  • 


(CORC  Representative)  (Date) 
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Display  108. 


STAFF  MQNIT0RIN3  SYSTO^ 


This  Basic  Education  Sl( i  1 1 s-'Computer  Literacy  Orientation  program 
wHI  be  monitored  on  a  regular  basis.    The  monitoring  system  wi  I  I 
encompass  a  review  of  no  less  tttmn  10%  of  the  participant  records 
of  those  youth  participating  In  this  program  to  verify  that  the  re- 
cords contain  the  following  documentation: 

1.  That  the  part  icirmrits  are  ficonomical  I  y  tiisadvantaged  or  have  other 
documented  barriers  to  ecnployment . 

2.  That  participants  v^re  asia  14  through  2t  et  time  of  enrol  lmf>nt. 

3.  A  completed  enrol Innent  fonn  (Status  Action  Form)  showing  enroll- 
ment into  this  progranu 

4.  Pre- test/assessment  documentation  substantiating  that  participants 
did  not  have  the  employment  competencies  prior  to  JTPA  enroll- 
ment • 

5.  Post-test  results  substantiating  the  attainment  of  the  com- 
petencies. 

The  results  of  any  and  a  1 1  monitoring  of  this  competency  program 
wiJI  be  maintained  by  ETD. 

The  staff  providing  the  training  and  the  administration  of  the  final 
tests  for  this  competency  program  are: 

Carol i  ne  Henner 

Dorothy  Brown 
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-BASIC  EDUCATION  SKILLS 
-COMPUTER  LITERACY- 


Oocument  of  Competency  Attainment 

PARTICIP/^T:  

TFV.NJING  SITE:  

INSTRUCTOR:  

DATE  START:  ^  

DATE  END:   


UATc  TcSTCL 

RAT  ING 

I.    A.    Computer  Literacy 
iA-*1      Knowiedge  of  fundamental  computer  technology 

1A-2      Understand  the  differences  between  a  stand 
alone  and  a  network  system 

IA*3      Knowledge  of  data  processing  cycle 

IA-4      Knowledge  of  input  and  output  devices 

IA-5      Knowledge  of  examples  of  hardware  and  soft- 
ware components 

I.    B.    Computer  Operation 

IB-t      Demonstrate  the  ability  to  operate  special 
f unct  i on  key& 

IB- 2      Kr.owledge  of  basic  care  of  a  computer 
system 

IB-3      Demonstrate  the  ability  to  log  on  to  hard 
disk  system  and  ready  application  for  use 

-27 
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caiitf  of  itttcct^<^  wcrk 

12-S     Foiicst  a  famHIarity  of  prcceourti  follov;«d 
in  writing  a  ccmouttr  presram  in  CASlC 
1  an<flu 



IC-l      Kncvv9<^g«  of  basic  software  cal«sofi*s 

lw'2     v^rtOwiflCQv  Of  simQiv  vciiiny  ccmmancs  on  a 
v«ord  processing  program 

IC»3     Otmonstrate  tht  t^blllty  to  crtatt  a  Cziu 
baso 

IC-4     Ability  to  per  form  math  calculations  using  a 
financial  spr^adstiatt  program 

1.    O.    Ccmouter  Usace  In  Societv 

ID-I      Knowledge  of  ways  ccmputers  are  used  in  the 
v/crld  today 

lD-2     Knowledge  of  problems  Involved  with  usage 
of  ccrnputers 

lD-3     Kncv/tedge  of  future  direction  cf  computer 
usage 

I.    E.    ETPlovment  Oooof  tun  1 1  i  es  in  the  Ccmouter  Field 
lE-1      Knowledge  of  jobs  in  the  computer  field 

tE-2      Understand  the  importance  of  computer 
literacy  as  a  salaDle  iob  skill 

This  tfoccnient  certifies  that  the  above  named  participant  has  successfully 
c*wROietcd  the  Cca->outer  Literacy  Program  ano  has  ootained  t^e  aooy«* 
ccn-.petencick* 


ir4STAucTc:^ 


OATE_ 
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BASIC  EDUCATIONAL  SKILLS  ATTAlNMENf  RECORO 


Participant^ 


Social  Security 


Occupational  Goal: 


Appropriate  Educational  Level'^ 


1.    Demonstrates  abilities  in  reading,  writing 
and  mathematics  at  level  appropriate  for 
occupational  goal   


Yes  No 

Competency  Attained     


Certified  by 
Date 


to 
•o 


INITIAL  ASSESSMENT 

po:t  assessment 

Subject 

Initial  Score 

Testing  Method 

Staff 
Date  Sign-off 

Subject 

Final 
Score 

Testing  Method 

Date 

Staff 
Sign-off 

Reading 
Writing 
Mathematics 

Reading 
Writing 
Math 

^   Source  of  information  used  to 
determine  educational  levels 
appropriate  to  occupational 
goal   


Comments 
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This  is  to  certify  that 


has  met  the  goals  for  and  attained  the  competency: 

Basic  Educational  Skills 


For  the  occupation: 
Conducted  by:  


Montana 

Department  Of  Labor  And  Industry 
Job  Service  And  Training  Division 


Date 
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13.  Job  Specif  ie  Skills 

A>  Strategic  Options/Related  Activities  and  Components  —  Job  specific  skills  are  also 
taught  in  nearly  every  service  delivery  area  nationwide  through  a  wide  array  of 
modalities,  including:  on-the-job  training,  classroom  training  (group),  less  than  class 
training  (single  referral  with  paid  tuition),  cusiomized/tailored  training,  vestibule 
training,  internship,  youth  tryout  employment,  work  experience,  cooperative  education, 
and  distributive  education,  among  others.  Countless  **public  domain"  courses  and  vendor 
offered  packages  are  used  to  help  participants  acquire  the  cognitive,  affective,  and 
psychomotor  capacities  related  to  job  specific  skills.  Yet  even  with  all  these  resources 
being  committed  to  occupational  skills  training,  only  a  fraction  of  the  SDAs  involved  are 
using  a  competency-based  approach.  This  is  slightly  perplexing. 

The  technology  and  program  capability  :f:re  certainly  available.  It  could  be  that  localities 
want  to  set  up  one  competency  area  at  a  time,  starting  with  pre-employment/work 
maturity,  then  proceeding  to  basic  education,  and  finally  to  job  specific  skills.  It  could  be 
that  many  believe  acquiring  job  specific  skills  is  so  closely  related  to  getting  a  job  that 
going  through  the  additional  work  of  setting  up  a  job  specific  skills  youth  employment 
competencies  system  is  unnecessary.  There  are  definitely  some  persuasive  counter 
arguments  to  this  posture,  however,  such  as:  increased  **fallback"  positive  terminations, 
greater  accountability  of  the  overall  program,  better  prepared  participants,  tighter 
management  and  control  over  subcontractors  through  competency-based  RFPs  and  perfor- 
mance-based contracts,  improved  communication  between  project  segments,  smoother 
client  flow  coordination,  and  quicker  enrollee  feedback. 

In  most  cases,  SDAs  seem  to  steer  away  from  running  competency-based  job  specific  skills 
programs  because  of  unfamiliarity  with  the  various  strategic  alternatives  possible.  They 
look  at  the  maze  of  modalities  discussed  above  and  intuitively  determine  that  no  single 
approach  could  cover  every  option.  This  is  true.  Few  localities  have  all  of  their 
occupational  training  projects  in  a  competency-based  delivery  mode.  Those  that  do  have 
been  at  it  for  some  time.  The  trick  is  to  select  that  portion  of  an  SDA's  job  specific  skills 
preparation  offerings  most  amenable  to  competency-based  programming  and  begin  there. 
Start  small>  establish  a  firm  foundation,  and  build  slowly.  To  make  such  a  choice,  the 
alternatives  must  be  clear. 

The  following  list  of  strategic  options  for  approaching  the  establishment  of  job  specific 
skills  youth  employment  competencies  programs  is  neither  fixed  nor  finite.  It  is  one  of 
many  ways  to  organize  the  occupational,  training  options,  and  it  does  provide  a  place  to 
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start.  This  chapter  differs  from  the  one  on  pre-employment/work  maturity  and  basic 
education  in  that  two  sections  are  combined:  Strategic  Options  and  Related  Activities 
and  Components.  The  reason  is  that  the  approaches  are  inextricably  linked  herein  —  both 
conceptually  and  functionally  —  to  the  services,  curricula,  and  modules  for  teaching  job 
specific  skills.  They  appear  to  be  mutually  defined,  at  least  for  the  purposes  of  this 
section.  Within  each  of  the  options  themselves,  there  may  be  some  differences  in 
delivery,  even  though  working  with  similar  offerings.  This  will  be  due  to  variations  in 
design  of  activities  (OJT,  youth  tryout)  or  in  application  of  components  (group  size  class, 
individual  slot  purchased).  The  overall  principles  and  practices  inherent  in  the  strategies 
remain  constant. 

The  alternatives  identified  and  utilized  to  date  include; 

o     worksite  (on-the-job  training,  youth  tryout  employment,  work  experience) 

o     classroom  (pay  for  places  in  already  existing  courses/contract  for  new  classes 

specially  formulated  for  participants) 
o     apprenticeship  programs/Job  Corps 

o     commercial  packages/systems  (bought  to  prepare  enroUees  for  particular  licens- 
ing examinations  or  occupational  credentialling  procedures) 
o     curriculum  consortia/networks 
o     doing  your  own. 

Utilization  of  any  of  these  strategies  requires  approval  of  the  private  industry  council. 
The  requirements  of  a  sufficiently  developed  youth  employment  competency  system  must 
be  met  in  all  cases. 

Each  of  these  options  will  be  discussed  in  turn,  after  consideration  of  a  pivotal  factor. 
The  private  sector  has  an  extremely  important  and  continuous  role  to  play  in  youth 
oriented  job  specific  skills  programs.  This  is  especially  true  in  those  programs  that 
develop  and  use  competency-based  approaches.  Involvement  of  the  private  sector  is  key 
in  several  places.  This  involvement  must  be  sought  and  nurtured  if  it  is  to  be  realized  in 
such  ways  as: 

o     identification  of  current  and  projected  skills  training  needs  based  on  the  require- 
ments of  the  local  labor  market 
o     determination  of  entry  level  competencies  for  new  employees 
o     establishment  of  performance  criteria  for  entry  level  hiring  commensurate  with 
private  sector  expectations  and  standards 
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o     assistance  in  curriculum  design,  instructor  preparation,  and  development  of 
training  materials 

o     participation  in  program  review,  and  assessment/evaluation  of  participants 
o     provision  of  worksites,  and  occasionally  classrooms,  as  well  as  hiring  commit- 
ments at  the  completion  of  training 
o     donation  of  training  equipment,  space,  and  supplies. 

Contacts  with  the  private  sector  ought  to  be  made  as  soon  as  possible  in  the  training 
development  cycle.  Those  companies  that  have  contributed  time,  expertise,  or  other 
resources  to  locally  operated  job  specific  skills  training  programs  are  likely  to  retain  a 
commitment  to  the  overall  success  of  the  effort.  The  return  on  their  investment  is  the 
hiring  of  qualified,  new,  young  employees.  Display  110  outlines  a  variety  of  roles  that  the 
private  sector  can  play  in  youth  training  programs.  (See  Display  110.) 

The  First  Five  —  Using  What's  Alive! 

The  attainment  of  job  specific  skills  competencies  indicates  that  young  people  have 
demonstrated  proficiency  in  those  technical  skills  necessary  to  maintain  employment  in  a 
certain  occupation  or  occupational  cluster.  In  worksite  options,  the  indicators  and 
benchmarks  should  be  decided  upon  based  on  accepted  industry  practices  and  employer 
feedback.  Skills  will  vary  of  necessity,  depending  on  enrollee  career  decisions,  the 
occupations  selected,  and  the  training  time  available,  but  should  include  knowledge  of 
terms,  use  of  tools  (if  appropriate),  and  utilization  of  safety  procedures,  in  addition  to  the 
technical  requirements. 

In  the  Kansas  Model,  the  goal  for  OJT,  youth  tryout  employment,  and  work  experience  is 
for  the  participant  to  receive  certification  by  his/her  site  supervisor  that  an  acceptable 
level  of  performance  —  at  the  tasks  listed  in  his/her  job  specific  skills  training  outline  — 
has  been  demonstrated  after  completion  of  no  less  than  75%  of  the  scheduled  training 
time.  The  process  for  OJT,  youth  tryout  employment,  and  work  experience  is  for  the 
JTPA  representative  and  worksite  supervisor  to  identify  the  occupation  for  which  the 
participant  will^'be  trained.  Then  a  brief  job  description,  based  on  information  provided  by 
the  employer  and  the  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles— 4th  Edition,  is  entered  in  the 
appropriate  place  on  the  training  outline.  After  reviewing  duties,  requirements,  and  skills 
needed  for  the  position,  the  representative  and  the  employer  jointly  agree  on  and  list  no 
less  than  seven  tasks  on  the  training  outline  in  which  the  participant  will  be  trained. 
These  are  written  in  the  form  of  performance  objectives.  The  worksite  supervisor 
determines  progress  through  observation  and/or  product  review. 
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PR(DGRAr>l  REVIEW 
m  B/ALUATION 


supply/acquisition  - 

TRAINING  EQUIPflEI^ 
A^ff)  SUPPLIES 


ONGOING  HIRING 
COMMITMENTS 


TOINING  CURRICULUM 
DHSIGN  AND  DEVEIXP^CNT 


business/ 
industry 

ROLES 


S 


STAFF  AND 
INSTRUCTOR  TRAINING 


CURRE^f^/PROJECTED 
*   LABOR  MARKET 
NEEDS 


ESTABLISfflENT  OF  TRAINING 
PERFORTWICE  STArOARDS 


IDENTIFICATION  OF  NEEDED 
ENTRY  LEVEL  SKILLS 


PRIVATE  SECTOR  ROLES  IN  YOUTH  TRAINING  PROGRAMS 


(Source:  "SCATE  Program  Evaluation 


Twenty  Seven  Month  Comprehensive 


'Report^',  Hanpden,  County  Employmert 
and  Training  Consortium,  June  30,1982, 
Page  70) 


{ 


Measurement  of  participant  attainirient  is  done  through  employer/supervisor  feedback  and 
rating  of  required  task  performaace.  Acquisition  of  job  specific  skills  compcitencies  is 
certified  when  an  average  rating  (oi*  better)  is  received  on  all  items  listed  In  the  training 
outline  after  completion  of  no  less  than  75%  of  the  scheduled  training  time  in  OJT, 
tryout,  and  work  experience.  Display  111  presents  the  Kansas  JTPA  Job  Training  Outline, 
which  is  used  to  delineate  the  skills  being  taught.  (See  Display  111.) 

Two  points  should  be  noted.  First,  this  format  is  not  used  lOr  teaching,  measurement,  or 
tracking;  it  simply  delineates  what  is  to  be  learned.  Second,  even  though  only  seven  tasks 
aic'e  required,  the  duties  listed  under  each  constitute  a  significant  range  of  skills  to  be 
acquired. 

The  State  of  Wisconsin's  technical  assistance  guide  on  youth  employment  competencies 
describes  a  simple  yet  effective  way  of  providing  job  specific  skills  training  on  the  job.  It 
is  being  operated  at  the  Midland  Park  School,  a  juvenile  corrections  facility  in  Iowa.  The 
Midland  Park  School  job  coordinator  sets  up  vocational  programs  with  local  businesses  and 
industries  in  occupational  categories  not  available  at  the  corrections  school.  The  job 
coordinator  and  local  company  owner  or  manager  set  up  individual  competency- based 
curriculum  outlines  for  each  off-grounds  training  site.  As  training  progresses,  the 
worksite  supervisor  notes  the  date  the  youth  achieved  each  skill.  The  worksite  supervisor 
determines:  (a)  if  the  young  person  can  perform  the  task  with  or  without  assistance,  and 
(b)  if  the  level  at  which  the  participant  performs  the  task  is  or  is  not  acceptable  in 
competitive  employment.  When  a  youth  successfully  completes  the  training  program, 
he/she  is  awarded  a  competency  certificate  for  tho  particular  type  of  work,  as  well  as  a 
letter  of  recommendation.  This  format  encourages  accountability.  Instructors  can  use  it 
to  trace  their  progress  in  providing  training.  Coordinators  can  use  it  to  review  results  and 
to  justify  either  extending  training  or  changing  the  enro!lee's  field  of  concentration.  This 
approach  has  significant  teaching  and  tracking  benefits  over  and  above  the  intrinsic 
potential  for  positive  termination. 
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KANSAS  jrPA  JOB  TRAINING  OUTLINE 


Participant's  Name:    Occupation     Buildijig  Maintenance  Work 

D.O.T.  Code  899.381-010 
JOB  DESCRIPTION:   — 


TASKS  PERFORMED   HOURS 


The  participant  will  be  able  to: 

The  participant 

I.  recognize  and  safely  use  hand 
and  power  tools 

1. 

a. 

Will  be  able  to  name  and  identify 
handtools 

75 

bo 

Will  be  able  to  name  and  identify 
power  tools 

c. 

Will  be  able  to  name  safety  proce- 
dures that  must  be  followed  when 

d. 

using  various  tools 

W^ni  be  able  to  identify  what  tools 

are  necessary  to  perforin  specific 
tasks 

• 

e. 

Will  be  able  to  use  paint,  spray 
guns,  hammers.,  saws,  pliers. 

wrenches,  wire  cutters,  screw 
drivers  and  pain"^  brushes 

i 
1 

t. 

Will  be  able  to  operate  a  router, 
a  table  saw,  a  drill  press,  a  hand 

:                                                               circular  saw,  a  lathe,  a  sabre  saw, 
!                                                                a  jig  saw,  a  band  saw,  a  belt 

t 

g. 

Sander,  and  a  radial  ami  saw 
Will  consistently  return  tools  to 

their  places 

perform  basic  electrical  repairs 

2. 

a. 

Will  install  and  replace  fixtures 
and  switches. 

300 

f 

1 
» 

b. 

C- 

will  repair  a  defective  lamp 
Will  inspect  heating  and  cooling 

i 

1 

»  . 

equipment  so  that  worn  parts  can  be 
fixed  before  breakdowns  occur 

3.  perform  basic  carpentry  duties 

3. 

a. 

Will  be  able  to  perform  basic 

350 

b. 

measurements 

Will  repair  doors  and  windows 

c. 
d. 

will  De  aoie  to  repair  piaster 
Will  be  able  to  repair  woodwork 

e. 

1^1 1 1  De  aole  to  ouild  shelVeS  artd/ 
or  other  simple  constructions 

Specific  Objective  of  Training: 


Payroll  Procedures: 


Distribution-    ^^C-white;  Eniployer-goldenrod;  SDA-pink;  Representative-green; 
■  Participant-blue 
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Oisc'ia^y  111. 
7/84 


KA'iSAS  oTPA  JOR  TRAINING  OUTLINE 


Participant's  Name:. 
JOB  OESLRIPTION: 


Occupation 


Building  Maintenance 
Worker  Continued 


D.O.T.  Code  899.381-010 


TASKS  PERFORMED  HOURS 


The  participant  will  be  able  to: 

The  participant: 

wrpei'fdm  Basic  piumBirtg  if^epairs 

— *r 

Will  be  able  to  vrark  wirh  galva- 
nized waterpipe 

300 

b. 

Will  be  able  to  work  with  copper 
waterpipe 

c. 

Will  be  able  to  replace  wasners 
and  valves 

d. 

e. 

Will  be  able  to  unciog  drains 
Will  he  able  to  repair  and/or  ire- 

f . 

piace  feaky  pipes  and  taucets 
Will  Le  able  to  repair  and/or  re- 

place*  to;  lets 

15,  perform  basic  painting 

1 

L,  ^  

5. 

a. 

Will  propariy  prepare  surfaces  to 
be  painted 

275 

1 
t 

1 

b. 

Will  select  appropriate  type  or 
paint 

1 
1 

c. 

will  select  appropriate  metnod 
to  apply  paint 

d. 

Will  be  aDie  to  properly  apply 
paint 

e. 

Will  be  aDie  to  ciran  v/orK  area 
and  tools  when  finished 

6.  demonstrate  knowlecige  of  job 

6. 

a. 

W'lll  be  able  to  define  technical 

20 

related  terms 

b. 

terms  pertaining  to  tne  rieid 
Will  use  common  terms  correctly 

7.  perform  basic  custodial  tasks 

7. 

a. 

Will  select  appropriate  cleaning 

120 

b. 

tools 

Will  select  and  prepare  appropriat 

c. 

cleaning  solutions 

Will  be  able  to  use  correct  tech- 

d. 

nique 

Will  use  correct  safety  precaution 

e. 

Will  put  away  tools,  chemicals  and 
cleaners  when  finished 

f. 

Will  appropriately  dispose  or 
waste,  dirt,  and  garbage 

Specific  Objective  of  Training: 

1440  [ 

Payroll  Procedures: 


_  ASC-white;  Employer-goldenrod;  SDA-pink;  Representative-green; 
•  Participant-blue 
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There*  are  some  who  will  argue  that  adapting  an  OJT  contract,  for  example,  to  r 
competency-based  mode  would  be  overly  difficult  and  time  consuming.  This  is  not  th3 
case.  The  "curriculum"  already  in  the  OJT  agreement  format,  along  v/ith  a  job 
descviption.  Employers  have  co  indicate  what  the  young  person  learned,  just  by  the  nature 
of  the  activity.  As  it  says  in  the  Guide  to  the  Montana  Youth  Employment  Competency 
System,  "It  is  likely  that  job  duties  will  have  to  be  restated  in  'competency  language'." 
Several  lines  may  have  to  be  added  to  specify  "how  well"  (benchmark)  the  "what" 
(competency)  was  learned.  Means  of  measurement,  such  as  observation  and  product 
review  by  the  worksite  supervisor,  can  be  clarified  by  typing  in  a  few  sentences.  Forms 
conversion  to  a  checklist  or  rating  scale  would  require  some  effort  and  time,  but  not 
inordinate  amounts.  The  payback  is  well  worth  the  cost. 

There  has  been  a  little  concern  raised  about  the  basis  for  worksite  supervisor  determina- 
tions of  required  performance  levels  in  the  worksite  approach  to  conducting  job  specific 
skills  competency-based  programming.  Nobody  disagrees  with  its  need  to  be  done  in  a  site 
specific  mode.  But  in  order  to  give  some  commonality  to  the  process,  at  least  in  terms  of 
a  starting  point,  the  State  of  Texas  has  decided  that: 

"If  an  SDA  does  choose  to  pursue  this  option,  some  reliable  source,  such 
as  the  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles,  could  be  used  to  generate  a 
list  of  competencies  f  Dr  a  given  job  and  that  list  could  be  added  to  or 
deleted  from  upon  mutual  agreement  of  the  employer  and  the  staff 
representative."  (p.  12) 

A  number  of  SDAs  have  expressed  satisfaction  with  their  state  and  local  employment 
security  offices  as  sources  of  timely  and  accurate  employer-related  job  requirements. 

Employer  surveys  have  found  that  many  businesses  and  industries  want  entry  level  workers 
who  are  literate  and  trainable,  preferring  to  do  the  bulk  of  the  job  specific  rkills  training 
themselves.  Other  companies  that  consider  technical  proficiencies  essential  to  initial 
hiring  and  later  success  frequently  require  two  or  more  years  of  vocational  preparation. 
Occupational  skills  training  courses  are  the  usual  employment  and  training  responr>e  to 
requests  for  long-tar m  job  preparation.  Such  undertakings  —  to  be  effective  and  compe- 
tency-based —  often  take  well  over  a  year  to  develop,  including  the  involvement  of  full- 
time  staff  working  with  employer  advisory  councils.  Actual  classroom  learning  calls  for 
an  outlay  of  space,  equipment,  and  materials,  and  teachers  proficient  in  the  occupational 
field  and  trained  to  provide  competency-based  instruction.  This  type  of  effort  will  be 
viewed  by  most  SDAs  as  beyond  local  capacities  or  resources  to  attempt  in-house. 
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It  is  in  such  circumstances  that  the  classroom  option  becomes  a  very  viable  alternative. 
Where  long  term  job  specific  skills  training  is  desirable,  and  affordable,  it  probably  should 
be  on  a  contract  basis  with  service  providers  who  have  already  developed  curricula  and 
competency  measures  which  have  been  validated  by  employer  groups.  It  should  also  be 
done  with  those  subcontractors  who  know  how  to  plan,  develop,  and  implement  a  course  as 
efficiently  as  possible.  Service  providers  for  occupational  skills  training  could  inclurta 
vocational-technical  and  proprietary  schools,  community  and  junior  colleges,  and  in  some 
cases,  employers  themselves.  These  contractors  could  deliver  group  size  classes  for 
participants  or  accept  referrals  of  enrollees  on  an  individual  basis. 

Programs  occasionally  have  need  for  instruction  that  falls  outside  of  the  regular 
classroom  or  less-than-class  (tuition  paid  by  slot)  training  conducted  through  already 
existing  courses.  Thin  need  for  new,  specialized  job  specific  skills  preparation  is  generally 
met  in  the  form  of  customized/tailored  training  formulated  to  address  the  very  particular 
requirements  of  certain  employers. 

In  the  Kansas  Model,  the  goal  for  the  classroom  training  approach  is  for  a  participant  to 
receive  passing  credit,  a  certificate,  or  a  diploma  from  a  subcontractor  after  successfully 
completing  a  training  course  approved  by  the  JTPA  representative.  The  process  for 
classroom  training  calls  for  the  JTPA  representatitve  to  record  -  in  the  Planned 
Activities/Results  section  of  the  EDP  -  the  objective  of  the  classroom  training  activities, 
e.g.,  to  obtain  a  particular  grade.  The  JTPA  representative  records  the  outcome(s) 
related  to  the  objective  on  the  EDP  update.  Certification  for  acquisition  of  job  specific 
skills  competencies  through  classroom  training  in  the  Kansas  Model  requires  a  passing 
grade  (C  or  above)  to  be  awarded  by  the  instructor. 

In  some  cases,  SDAs  will  have  to  give  service  providers  a  competency-based  programming 
brush-up.  At  other  times,  the  reverse  is  true.  But  programming  is  only  part  of  it. 
Whatever  subcontractors  do  must  somehow  be  formatted  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a 
sufficiently  developed  youth  employment  competency  system.  According  to  the  State  of 
Texas  policy,  for  example: 

"Competency-based  curricula  of  training  institutions  approved  by  TEA 
(Texas  Educational  Agency)  will  be  accepted  by  the  state,  provided  the 
PIC  approves  a  given  curriculum  and  it  meets  the  six  state  criteria. 
Meeting  the  six  state  criteria  should  not  involve  extensive  rewriting  of 
an  institution's  curriculum  for  a  skills  training  course;  however,  if  the 
PIC  wishes  to  delete  or  add  competencies  to  a  curriculum  in  order  to 
approve  it,  it  is  appropriate  to  do  so."  (p.  12) 
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Where  an  SDA  is  paying  for  a  whole  course,  it  can  probably  get  the  competencies  written, 
recorded,  and  reported  as  needed.  If  the  SDA  pays  for  a  slot  at  a  time,  or  purchases  group 
space  In  an  ongoing  class,  the  service  provider  may  not  be  willing  to  reformat*  As  noted 
In  the  Guide  to  the  Montana  Youth  Employment  Competency  System,  forms  to  enter  job 
specific  skills  outcomes  attained  in  classroom  settings  "will  be  more  difficult  to  prepare 
due  to  the  vast  number  of  individual  occupations  youth  may  be  training  for." 

The  need  to  retain  a  competency-based  formatting  emphasis  Is  reflected  in  instances  in 
which  competency  attainment  Is  utilized  as  a  fallback  termination  if  placement  or  other 
employability  enhancement  outcomes  are  not  achieved.  According  to  the  State  of  Texas 
policy: 

"If  a  participant,  for  example,  achieves  job  t»peclfic  skills  in  an 
occupational  skills  training  course  but  is  not  placed  in  employment,  the 
competency  termination  under  job  specific  skills  can  be  utilized  only  If 
the  PIC-approved  competency  curriculum  has  been  built  into  that 
individual's  training  plan.  Such  participants  have  I  een  documented  as 
having  attained  such  competencies.  'After  the  fabt'  competency 
terminations  which  are  not  built  into  the  training  plan  for  the  individual 
participant  are  not  allowed,"  (p.  13) 

Service  delivery  areas  usually  feel  that  class-size  job  specific  skills  trciining  can  be 
formatted  into  a  competency-based  mode  to  meet  sufficiently  developed  system  require- 
ments more  readily  than  individual  (less-than-class)  training,  because  of  leverage  on 
vendors,  as  well  as  economies  of  scale  in  impact,  time,  money,  effort,  and  output 
realized. 

Some  SDAs  —  either  in  lieu  of  or  in  addition  to  the  worksite  and/or  classroom  options  — 
prefer  using  the  "program  strategy"  by  sending  youth  to  apprenticeship  or  Job  Corps 
projects  to  acquire  competency-based  job  specific  skills.  Other  localities  have  a  different 
approach  to  job  specific  skills  competencies.  They  purchase  special  teaching  pack^es 
designed  to  help  participants  (a)  attain  licensure,  e.g.,  pass  state  boards  to  become  a 
licensed  practical  nurse,  or  (b)  obtain  a  vocational  crev'ential,  e.g.,  pass  the  Registered 
Medical  Assistant  Examination  administered  by  the  American  Medical  Technologist 
Association,  and  secure  professional  certification  as  a  medical  office  assistant. 

At  last,  more  and  more  employment  and  training  practitioners  are  learning  about  some  of 
the  education  field's  marvels  —  curriculum  consortia/networks*  Utilization  of  these 
resources  by  SDAs  constitutes  the  fifth  strategic  option  for  approaching  job  specific 
skills.  Display  112  presents  the  location  of  vocational  curriculum  material  centers  in  38 
states  and  territories.  Among  other  things,  these  centers  develop  competency-based  state 
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instructional  guides  for  occupational  training.  For  example,  Maryland  and  West  Virginia 
are  cooperating  in  developing  some  of  these,  guides  which  are  written  by  master  teachers. 
Each  guide  contains  a  competency  profile,  course  of  study,  and  student  competency 
sheets.  Each  year,  roughly  eight  guides  will  bo  completed  by  each  state.  It  is  expected 
that  this  two  state  consortium  will  complete  some  one  hundred  guides  by  September, 
1987.  (See  Display  112.) 

Both  states  use  resource  materials  from  the  Vocational  Technical  Education  Consortium 
of  States  (VTECS),  the  Oklahoma  State  University  Curriculum  Instructional  Materials 
Center  (CIMC),  and  the  Mid-America  Vocational  Curriculum  Consortium  (MAVCC). 
VTECS  catalogs  contain  task  analyses  and  performance  objectives  for  different  occupa- 
tional job  titles.  CIMC  and  MAVCC  curriculum  guides  contain  excellent  information 
sheets,  job  sheets,  overhead  transparency  masters,  and  written  exams.  Through  the 
combination  of  VTECS,  CIMC  guides,  and  MAVCC  gi-fdes,  competency-based  curricula  can 
be  developed  using  the  student  competency  sheet  format.  In  the  Maryland  and  West 
Virginia  effort,  no  state  guide  will  start  from  scratch  or  reinvent  the  wheel.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  state  guides  will  be  used  to  update  and  modify  locally-developed  materials. 

VTECS  is  an  organization  with  nationally  recogfnized  expertise  in  competency-based 
vocational-technical  education.  Full  members  include  the  states  of  Alabama,  Arizona, 
Florida,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Michigan,  Mississippi,  Missouri, 
Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia.  Associate  members  include  the 
U.S.  Air  Force,  U.S.  Army,  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  and  U.S.  Navy.  VTECS  offers  three  major 
products:  catalogs  of  performance  objectives  and  performance  guides,  curriculum  guides, 
and  criterion  referenced  test  items  which  are  described  in  Display  113,  along  with  the  new 
occupational  data  analysis  system.  SDAs  would  fird  it  in  their  best  interest,  and  that  of 
their  participants,  to  thoroughly  explore  the  VTECS  offerings.  (See  Display  113.) 
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Display  112. 


VOCATIONAL  CURRICULUM  MATERIAL  CENTERS 


Voc«tKM>«<  Curriculum  0«vtiopm«ni  Unil 
Room  902.  $U(t  Otfic*  BuiUrog 
Mont9oni«rv.  Alab«m«  36130 

North«fn  Inilitui* 

eSO  >/iHtt  lnl*rn«t>oo«i  Airport  Mo«4 
Anct^09c.  AiMM  9M03 

SouthOMi  R«gN)no<  Raaeurco  C«m«r 

53IWillouOhby 

Jufloou.  Ainu  M«01 

M«4ta  k^iMmontMioo  Contor 
770r/>  Scott  HtmiHon  Ori¥« 
Linlo  Aeck.  ArtantM  7220* 

VoeMionai  ft  OccuPMionoi  tnformMMn  Cmnm  tor  Edtic«tor«  (VO«CE) 

721  C«P<iai  MM 

S«cfMTt«nto.  C«lrforn««  MSU 

Vocitionai  EducMion  ^otfiiaien« 

C«iiforni*  ^oMfchnie  Siatt  UrwvorBitv 

Son  lui»  Obitpo,  C«Momm  %U07 

Curriculum  M«itnait  Some* 

VocMioAAl  EduCMioA  IMg..  ins 

Colorado  StMo  Umvortitv 

Ton  CoMmt.  Colorado  10623 

Caroor  Educatioit  Conitr 
416  Norm  Mortreo  Slra«« 
TaiiahawM.  norida  32306 

CafKtr  for  Siutfioa  m  vocat lonoi  Educatton 
riortda  Siata  Univoriitv 
800  W  Coitogo  Avo«>ua 
Tailahauao.  riorida  32306 

AmoTican  A«Bociat«on  'or  vocatiortal  irtttructionai  Maiortait  (AAViM) 
1 20  Enynoaring  Cantor 
Attton*.  Gaorgia  30602 

Tho  Cantor  for  Vocational  Education  Cw/ricurum  IWatariaJt  Davioomant 
62S  AdwhoM  Halt 
Univoriiiv  ol  Cooreio 
Alttont.  Goorgio  30602 

Voeatiortal  Curriculum  Canior 
3M2  Shirlov  Orivo.  5  W 
Aiianti.  Coor94a  3033« 

idano  Curriculum  0<M«m«naiion  Canior 
216  Coll«90  of  Education 
Univortiiv  ol  Wahe 
Moacow.  Idaho  63843 

Hlinoft  Curriculum  Managomtnt  Cantor 
O»wift*on  ol  Vocational  and  Tactmcal  Ed 
1036  Outor  ^arlt  Ornro.  Suita  201 
SorinQfioM.  minora  62706 

RooaArch  and  Oovoiopmont  Soctton 
litinota  Siato  Board  ol  Education 

too  North  httt 
Seringf»oM.  aUno>*  62777 

Vocational  Educational  Sonncas 
640  Siata  Road  4$  Bvpaaa.  Room  1 1 1 
indtarta  Un«v«rgitv 
Tarra  Hauta.  (TMhana  74600 

Iowa  Aaaociation  for  vocational  tnatructionai  Matartaia 
Agricultural  En^inoonng  Oopanmont 
Iowa  Siata  Unwornty 
Amof.  low*  *0010 

Kantat  vocational  Curricutum  Oiaommaiion  Cantor 
207  Whitaaitt  Hall 
fitttburo  Stata  Unnroraiiv 
fittt^rg.  Kanaao  66762 
Curriculum  Lab 

Oiv«t«n  ol  Maiariala  a«4  Curriculum 
Itih  Floer.  Cipttal  ftan  Tcwor 
Franklort.  Koniucky  40601 

Vocational  Curriculum  Davoioomoni  and  Raaaarch  Cafftar 

623  CoUoQo  Awonuo 

Natctiitochot.  Louiaiana  71467 

Morvia*^  voeatienai  Curricutum  Rreduclion  Proiact 

Waatarn  Maryland  vocational  Raaourco  Camar 

P  0  Boa  6446.  McMutlan  Higlfwav 

Craaapfown.  Maryland  21502 

Maryland  vocational  Curr«utum  Rfto  Camor 
Induainal  Education  Ooponmatw 
Unworaity  ol  MarytarHt 
CoMago  P9t^.  Maryland  20742 

TactVMcal  Education  Raaaarch  Cartiar 
44  Branio  Siraat 

Cambridga.  Maaaachuaotta  02 136 

Maaaachuaotta  VocatMnai  Curriculum  Raaoureo  Camar 

Mmuiaman  Ragtonoi  vo'Tach  School 

76B  iMarrati  Road 

Uiingien.  Maaaachuaotta  02173 

Curriculum  Roaoureo  loom 

lOOWiiia  Houaa 

Mwhifan  Siato  Umvar aitv 

laat  Linaing.  Mwhigon  4M24 


VocaiHH>at  Education  Raaourca  Cantor 
133  Cricator^  Hall 
Miehigan  Stata  Uriivariitv 
Cait  Laniing.  Michigan  46624 

MirtOMota  Curr<uium  Sarvicaa  Cantvr 
3854  Whria  e«ar  Avnut 
Whita  Saac  LaU.  Minnoaota  551  tO 
Raaaorch  artd  Curriculum  Unit 
M«aiaaippi  Stata  Unrvaraity 
Orawwr  OX 

Mitaiaaiopi  Stata.  Mriaiaaipoi  39762 

tntuuaior>al  Matoriala  Laboratory 
10  irtduatnal  Education  Build»r«g 
Unworany  ol  Miaaoun  •  Columbta 
Columbia,  Miaaoun  5521 1 

NabraiHa  Vocational  Curriculum  Raoouroa  Camrv 

Kaarnoy  sui«  Cofloga.  Woat  Campus 

Kaarnav,  Nobraaka  66647 

taarntng  Rppourco  Cantor 

Kaano  Siata  Coltatfo 

Kaon*.  Now  Hampahirc  0343 1 

VKationai  Roaoarcti  Curriculum  Offieo 

Kaarw  Stata  Coliago 

Kaona.  Now  Hamparxra  03431 

Now  Joraoy  VO^Toch  Curriculum  Laboratory 

Building  4103  •  Kilmor 

Rutgart  Umwraiiv 

Naw  Brunawtck.  Naw  jaraay  06603 

Soa  Edtifty  O«aomination  Ctmar 
Urmortitv  ol  N»iv  Moiico 
3010  Maaa  Viata 

Aftuquarquo.  Naw  Maiico  67131 

VKational  Initruction  unit 

Naw  Moiico  Stata  Oapanmant  of  Education 

Education  Building 

Santa  Fa.  Now  Mouca  87503 

Vocationat  Curriculum  Matanai  Oiaaammiiion  Contof 

Eattarn  Now  Maiieo  Unrvoruty 

Rofialoa.  Now  Maaieo  68130 

Buraau  ol  Oocupattonal  Education 

Curriculum  Oovaiopmarw 

Stata  Edticatwn  Oopanmant 

Albany,  Now  York  12234 

tnatitut*  tor  Occupational  Education 
Comoll  Unnrortrty.  Stono  HaN 
Hhaca.  Naw  York  14840 
Th*  Centar  for  Occupational  Education 
Nonh  Carolir. .  Staio  Umvortity 
Ralaig'*.  North  Carolina  27607 

Th*  National  Cantar  ol  Roaaarcft  m  Vocational  Education 
Th*  0^»o  S<ato  Unwwaitv 
t660Kannv  Road 

Coiumbua.  Ohio  43210 

Ohio  A«ricuttural  Education 

Curricutum  Maianoia  Sarvca 

Room  254.  2l20rvM*Ro*d 

Ohio  Stata  Umvaratty 

Cotumbua.  O^io  43210 

Voca(«nai  tnatructionai  Matanaia  Lab 

1688  Natl  Avonua.  Room  1 12 

Th*  0^10  Stat*  UnworMv 

Coiumbua.  O^io  43210 

Curriculum  8  tnatructionai  Maioriala  Cantar 

Cliiai>oma  Siata  Oopt  ol  Vo  Taeft  Education 

1S16  Woat  Siith  A«*nv« 

Still  wiar.  Oltlohoma  74074 

Mid'Amaric*  vocational  Curriculum  Conaortium  (MAvCC) 
151B  Waat  S<ittiAv*nua 
Stittw*ta».  Qltlahomo  74074 

Conttnumg  Edueatiori  hibiicotiorta 
Citanaion  Anrtai 
ConraMia.  Oregon  87331 


Vocational  Cuiriculum  L«borgionr 
S*<ia  ol  Tanntiaaa 
0«oartm«ni  of  education 
PO  Boa  1 1 14 

Murfraoaboro.  Tanr>tUO«  37130 

Cantar  tor  Occupational  CurrKUlum  Oavaiopmant 

Mam  Building  2400 

Th*  Ur/voraity  el  Taiai  at  Auatm 

Auatin,  Taaat  7671 2 

Homo  Eoonomtcs  Iniiructionai  Matariai$  Cantar 
Taioa  Tach  Umworaity 
Bam  4067 

Lubbock.  T*«aa  79406 

Oocupattor«al  Curriculum  Laboratory 
Eaat  Taia*  Stata  Ur»varaity 
Commorco  Tau*  75428 

Vocaiionol  Irmructior^  Sarvica* 
r  E.  Boa  182 
Toua  A8M  Univ«r«fty 
Cotiogo  Station.  Taiaa  77843 

ERIC  Raooorea  Cantor 

Staw  Oaportrntnt  ol  Education 

Montpotior.  Vorment  05602 

Vocational  Education  Curnculum  Contar 
Virgmia  Commonwaaith  Unrvarsjty 
620  North  Lombordy  S<ra*t 
Richmond.  Virginia  23284 

Waal  Virgtr>ia  Vocational  Curriculum  Lab 
Codar  takoa  Confaranca  Cantar 
Riplav.  woat  Virginia  25271 


Vbeational  Idueaiion  mfermatton  Notwork  (VllN| 

Staydr  Raaatrch  8  Laormng  Cantar 

MiMar axilla  Staw  Coilaga 

MtMorainlta.  Hnnayivnta  17881 

yxitiortal  Iducaiion  Kaaouroa  Cantor 

RagioiMl  Olfto*  ol  Education 

Boi728 

Haio  R*v,  ^i*ne  Rioo  00817 
lurricvlum  Raaourca  Cantor 
Rhod*  Mand  CoHotf* 
Oapanmant  ol  Muatnal  Technology 
^oyid*ric«,  Rhodo  laland  02808 

Vocational  Curnculum  Onolopmont  Soction 

1107Bamnfar  BmWmg 

1338  Mam  So««i 

ColumbM,  Soutti  Carolina  28201 
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Display  113 


Catalogs  of  Performance  Objectives  and  Performance  Guides 


Catalogs 

Using  systematic  development  procedures,  V-TECS 
members  perform  an  on-the-job  task  analysis  of  an  oc- 
cupation, validate  the  tasks  through  a  survey  of 
workers,  and  from  the  tasks  develop  performance  ob- 
jectives with  performance  guides.  The  objectives  and 
guides  are  subjected  to  further  review  by  user  groups 
prior  to  publication. 

V-TECS  is  unique  in  that  the  incumbent  worker  is  the 
source  for  identification  and  validation  of  the.  task; 
tools,  equipment,  work  aids;  elements  of  the  perfor- 
mance objectives  (to  include  the  standards  and  condi- 
tions) and  elements  of  the  performance  guides. 

A  Catalog  is  "basicall/'  a  detailed  job  description  of  a 
specific  occupation.  It  answers  many  questions  and 
deals  with  the  hands-on  aspect  of  an  occupation,  or  the 


"psychomotor  skills"  involved. 

Compiled  in  the  worker-validated  catalogs  are:  Perfor- 
mance Objectives  (which  include  every  duty  and  task 
required  for  a  job).  Performance  Standards,  and  Condi- 
tions for  performing  the  tasks,  organized  by  duty  areas. 

Also  incliided  are:  Indexes  of  Duties  and  Tasks;  Equip- 
ment and  Tool  Lists;  Sources  of  Standards;  and  Sources 
of  Literature  which  relate  to  the  job  title  in  question. 

To  date,  V-TECS  members  have  produced  more  than 
130  catalogs  which  provide  in-depth  analysis  of  more 
than  350  job  titles  as  defined  by  the  Dictionary  of  Oc- 
cupational Titles. 

The  catalogs  include  23,000  tasks  representing  input 
from  nearly  19,000  incumbent  workers. 


Sample  Page: 

Performance  Objective 
From 

Sheet  Metal  Worker  Catalog 


DUTYt  iMtaUlBfl  ArcUtectml/RooAsfl  ShMt 


PaVORMANCE  OBJECTIVE  No.  118 
TA«t  iMMIgmtttopfMcla. 


STANDAIIO:  Qrav«(  ttop  tetcla  mutt  b«  ttfUgltt:  finitD 
mutt  not  IM  marrttf;  ail  niH  hMda  must 
bt  CQwtntf:  oovtr  pi«ttt  mutt  bt  itratghi 
tnd  altgntd  with  grmf¥  ttop;  anC  roof 
ctmtnt  mutt  btapotM  to  Z*  of  gravti 
ttop  tnd  2**  of  roof' 

CONOmONft  ranrairaiMANCE  OP  TASK: 


SttndtrdtoolUt 

ConUmioutctiti 

Covtrpititt 

PWddrnwtnot 

Oravtlttopfatdt 


Ntiit 

Rootctmont 
Sttndtrde**mttal  strip 
Trowtl 


pavomANce  Guioe: 

l.nttdfMddraiirt«*'jt. 
2.8tlupltddtr. 

3.  Cut  thort  pttcoof  grtwtl  ttop  fttclt  tamptt  for 
potKlon  of  oontlnuout  cittt 

4.  iMf  Qftwtl  ttop  00  roof. 

5.  Apply  roof  ctmtrrt  to  roof. 
0.  Hoolt  ortwtl  ttop  htm  ovtf  clttt. 

7.  Sol  tttndard  mttti  ttrtp  at  (olrtt. 

8.  Ntll  oppotMt  tdgt  of  gravol  ttop  to  roof  on  4" 


9.  Sot  OQwtr  pltlot  In  roof  comtnt  at  tli  Qftvol  ttop 
KXfttt. 

10.  Nail  oppotHa  adga  of  covar  plata  to  ttructura. 

11.  Applyeoaiof  roofeamtntto2*'of  oravtltloptnd2" 
of  roof. 

12.  Chackflnithonfaaeia. 

13. 


SOURCE  OP  STANDARD:  Writing  ta«n  of  Incumbant 
wofliara 
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BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 


V-TECS  Curriculum  Guides 

The  V-TECS  Guide  is  a  natural  extension  of  one  or  more 
catalogs.  While  a  catalog  is  a  detailed  job  description  of 
an  occupation,  a  Guide,  provides  the  competency- 
based  content  and  resources  needed  to  deliver  the 
training  for  that  occupation. 

Guides  take  into  account  the  cognitive  and  affective  do- 
mains of  learning. 


The  development  of  a  V-TECS  Guide  involves  workers 
and  instructors  in  the  occupation,  and  Is  verified  by 
workers  and  instructors  that  are  knowledgeable  of  the 
occupation.  This  developmental  process  provides  the 
user  with  confidence  in  the  materials,  and  flexibility  in 
conducting  classroom  and  lab  activities.  A  V-TECS 
Guide  includes  the  following  elements: 


UNITS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Each  unit  of  instruction  is  designed  from  a 
task  or  In  some  cases,  tasks,  identified  in  a 
V-TECS  catalog  related  to  the  guide. 

As  a  minimum,  a  unit  of  instruction  in> 
dudes: 

/.  performance  ob/ect/ve,  to  include 
task,  standard  and  cond/c/on, 
performance  gu/de,  (steps  to  per- 
form), 

support  kriowledges  needed  for  task 
performance  (enabling  objectives), 
performance  materials  such  as  tools 
or  suppliers, 
learning  activities, 

performance  evaluation  procedures, 
and 

student  information  sheets. 


2. 


3, 

4. 

5. 
6. 


7. 


TOOL  AND  EQUIPMENT 
WORK  AIDS  LIST 


DEFINITION  OF  TERMS 
USED 


TASK  LIST  AND  JOB  TITLES 
INDICATING  SPECIFIC 
CATALOGS-IMVOLVEa . 


UNITS  OF  INSTRUCTION 


Criterion  Referenced  Test  Items 


HOW  TO  USE  THE 
V-TECS  GUIDE 


Validated  Criterion  Referenced  Test  Items  are  test  items  based  on  V-TECS  task  lists  and  accessed  through  a  Computerized  Test  Item  Bank 
System. 

The  System  assists  users  in  constructing  a  test  for  a  specific  occupation.  In  order  to  obtain  available  test  items,  the  user  must  simply  identify 
the  task  and/or  performance  objective  of  the  job  or  occupation  being  evaluated. 


Occupational  Data  Analysis  System 


In  light  of  constantly  changing  technologies,  V-TECS  realizes  the  need  for  vocational-technical  education  personnel  to  be  able  to  more 
quickly  and  more  thoroughly  meet  the  ever-changing  requirements  of  business,  education,  and  industry. 

V-TECS  now  offers  members  and  non-members  the  opportunity  to  utilize  the  wealth  of  occupational  and  labor  market  information  that  cur- 
rently exists  along  with  other  proo^-Cts  produced  by  V-TECS,  to  further  assure  that  curriculum  consent  is  relevant  to  the  needs  of  business 
and  industry. 

This  new  dimension  of  V-TECS  is  the  CXICUPATIONAL  DATA  ANALYSIS  SYSTEM  and  is  currently  the  state  of  Michigan's  product  contribu- 
tion to  V-TECS. 

ODAS  Is  computer-based  and  uses  data  from  three  existing  data  bases  to  assist  business,  education  and  industry  in  developing  relevant 
vocational-technical  programs! 

ODAS  can: 

•  Describe  skill  requirements  of  jobs  and  the  level  of  education  or  training  required 

•  Describe  skills  included  in  training  programs 

•  Identify  common  skills  in  different  training  programs  so  programs  can  be  clustered 

•  Describe  a  person's  skill  background  that  is  transferable  to  other  jobs  or  training  programs 

•  Identify  skills  required  by  new  and  emerging  occupations 

•  Identify  special  needs  accommodations  required  of  different  jobs.  .  . 

•  And,  much  much  more.  .  . 
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The  Oklahoma  State  University  Curriculum  and  Instructional  Materials  Center  uses  a 
competency-based  systems  approach  to  occupational  skills  training  that  can  be  taught  in  a 
group  mode  or  transformed  into  learning  activity  packages  for  individualized  instruction* 
CIMC  offers  the  following: 

o  objectives  developed  for  each  unit  of  instruction 

o  suggested  activities  provided  for  the  instructor's  use 

o  information  sheets  covering  the  technical  content  as  specified  by  the  objectives 

o  transparency  masters  to  reinforce  content 

o  assignment  sheets  furnishing  practical  paper  and  pencil  activities 

o  job  sheets  describing  a  step  by  step  procedure  for  performing  a  skill 

o  criterion-referenced  tests  assessing  accomplishment  of  the  objectives 

o     answers  to  test  and  assignment  sheets  assisting  the  teacher  in  evaluating 
participant  performance 

o     competency  profiles  to  document  student  accomplishments 

o     slide/tape  presentations  affording  the  option  of  individualized  instruction 

o     learning  activity  packages:  furnishing  a  step-by-step  guide  for  individualized 
instruction. 

The  Oklahoma  State  University  approach  takes  care  of  establishing  priorities,  conducting 
task  analyses,^  constituting  development  committees,  developing  instructional  systems, 
performing  field  tests,  and  refining  units.  It  offe^  SDAs  the  option  of  a  finished  product, 
ready  to  be  adopted  or  adapted  to  meet  enrollee  job  specific  skills  training  needs. 

The  East  Central  Network  for  Curriculum  Coordination  is  a  federally-sponsoried  national 
curriculum  network  at  Sangamon  State  University  in  Springfield,  Illinois.  The  National 
Network  for  Curriculum  Coordination  in  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  (NNCCVTE) 
has  promoted  the  sharing  of  curriculum  materials  across  the  country  since  1973.  It  is 
developing  a  computerized  data  bank  of  curriculum  materials  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
also  involved  in  collecting  and  disseminating  task  analyses  and  competency  listings  in  all 
vocational  areas.  Display  114  shows  the  NNCCVTE  regional  centers.  (See  Display  114.) 
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The  Last  One  —  Not  Much  Fun! 

The  final  strategic  option  for  job  specific  skills  is  mainly  for  those  who  truly  believe  in 
the  work  ethic  —  doing  your  own.  It  entails  analyzing  entry  level  job  requirements  and 
translating  them  into  discrete,  measurable  competencies,  which  are  then  expressed  as 
learning  objectives  and  recast  as  the  foundation  of  an  occupational  skills  training 
curriculum. 

Localities  could  use  one  of  the  Department  of  Labor  taxonomies  as  a  starting  point,  and 
look  at  workers  in  terms  of: 

0     worker  functions  (what  the  worker  does  in  relation  to  data,  people,  things) 

0     worker  fields  (methodologies  and  techniques  employed) 

0     machines,  tools,  equipment,  and  work  aids  used  (including  hardware  and 
software) 

0     materials,  products,  subject  matter,  or  services 
0     worker  traits  (traits  required  of  workers) 
training  time 
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aptitudes 
temperaments 
interests 
physical  demands 
environmental  conditions. 

In  addition  to  these  factors,  doing  your  own  includes  the  delineation  of  levels  of 
proficiency  and  means  of  measurement  for  each  skill,  knowledge,  attitude,  or  behavior  to 
be  taught.  It  is  also  important  to  at  least  consider  informal  standards  of  performance 
applied  to  the  worker,  along  with  the  formal  requirements. 

In  short,  service  delivery  areas  opting  for  the  sixth  approach  will  need  to  perform  task 
analysis  and  then  develop  relftted  competency-based  job  specific  skills  training  for  each 
and  every  occupation  invc>lved.  To  conduct  a  task  analysis,  it  is  necessary  to: 

o  .  select  the  occupations  to  be  analyzed 

o     fOi    late  initial  duty  and  task  listings 

o     refine  these  listings  through  an  advisory  committee 

o     verify/validate  the  occupation's  tasks  and  duties 

o     carry  out  a  task  detailing. 

Task  analysis  is  a  very  complicated  process,  and  requires  a  great  deal  more  explanation 
than  five  dot  points.  If  anyone  is  to  take  on  such  an  endeavor,  they  deserve  to  know  as 
much  about  it  as  possible.  To  that  end.  Display  115  contains  Part  II  from  a  volume 
entitled  Handbook  for  Developing  Competency-Based  Curricula  for  New  and  Emerging 
Occupations.  Completed  in  June,  1980,  at  San  Jose  State  University,  it  is  the  product  of  a 
federally-funded  project  called  "Process  Design  —  Program  Development  Based  on  New 
and  Emerging  Occupations."  Even  though  the  title  encompasses  new  and  emerging 
occupations,  the  materisds  presented  are  also  applicable  to  expanding  occupations  — 
existing  occupations  for  which  increased  entry  level  demand  is  iiow  surfacing.  Part  II, 
"How  to  Perform  a  Task  Analysis  on  a  New  Occupation,"  is  presented  in  Display  115  with 
the  minutest  of  modifications.  (See  Display  115.) 

Upon  completion  of  the  task  analysis  stage,  program  operators  may  wish  to  see  how  they 
are  doing.  The  two  checklists  contained  in  Displays  116  and  117  will  provide  some 
indication.  (See  Displays  116  and  117.) 
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IDENTIFY 
NEW 
OCCUPATION 

-Factors 
-Knowledgeable 
Individuals 


IS 

PROGRATi 

FEASIBLEX  VES 


CONDUCT  A  TASK  ANALYSIS 
TASK  AND  DUTY  LISTING     -    TASK  DETAILING 


"Need  to  Know"  tasks 
and  duties 


-  Steps  and  Knowledges 

-  Tools  and  Equipment 

-  Conditions 


Ol 


DEVELOP 
OBJECTIVES 


DEVELOP 
CRITERION 
TESTS 


J  IMPLEMENT 

REVISE  AND  MODIFY 

INSTRUCTIONAL 
STRATEGY 

HOW  TO  DEVELOP  COMPETENCY 
BASED  CURRICULA  FOR 
A  NEW  OCCUPATION 


Figure  1 
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PART  II 
HOW  TO  PERFORM 
A  TASK  ANALYSIS 
ON  A  NEW  OCCUPATION 
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INTRODUCTION  -  PART  II 

The  development  of  good  curricula  Is  a  key  factor  to  the  success 
of  any  program.    If  the  curricula  is  not  occupationally  relevant,  students 
will  not  be  equipped  with  the  necessary  skills  to  perfom  successfully 
on  a  job.    The  development  of  curricula  based  on  task  analysis  of  the 
occupation  will  help  equip  your  students  with  the  actual  entry-level 
skills  needed'  for  entry  into  an  occupation.   Task  analysis  can  help 
you  determine  what  to  teach  so  that  your  students  can  perform  success- 
fully on  the  job.   Additionally,  task  analysis  can  be  used  to  determine 
whether  tasks  and  duties  of  a  job  can  be  performed  by  both  sexes.  This 
will  help  insure  sex  equity  when  analyzing  a  job  for  vocational  education 
training  purposes. 

This  section  of  the  handbook  will  provide  you  with  a  step-by-step 
process  for  performing  a  task  analysis.   When  you  have  read  this  section 
of  the  handbook,  you  will: 

1.  Understand  the  meaning  of  task  analysis; 

2.  Be  able  to  perform  a  task  analysis. 
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LIST  OF  TERMS 


Competency;    A  task  performed  to  a  certain  standard.  15 

Duty:    Statements  that  describe  a  worker's  major  functions  or 

responsibilities  in  an  occupation.    Duty  statements  help  define 
a  job  in  broad  terms  so  that  tasks  can  be  grouped  under  each  duty 
later. 

Duty  Listing;    A  comprehensive  list  of  duties  performed  in  an  occupation. 
Incumbent  Worker;    Person  working  in  an  occupation. 

Job/Occupation;  A  collection  of  duties  and  tasks  constituting  the  total 
work  assignment  of  a  single  group  of  workers  performing  essentially 
the  same  type  of  work/or  having  the  same  job  title. ^ 

In  actuality  the  terms  occupation  and  job  are  different.  "Occupation" 
is  a  broader  term.    There  can  be  several  jobs  within  an  occupation. 
However,  for  purposes  of  this  handbook,  the  two  terms  must  be  used 
in  the  same  context  as  the  scope  of  the  study  deals  with  new  and 
emerging  occupations  (per  VEA  1976). 


Occupational  Cluster;    A  group  of  jobs/occupations  that  are  related  in 
subject  matter,  content,  or  technical  concepts  involved. 

Task:    An  actual  unit  of  work  performed  by  workers  in  an  occupation.  It 

defines  what  the  worker  does.  A  task  usually  generates  a  product  or  an 
observable  change  in  the  work  environment.  It  has  a  definite  beginning 
and  ending  point. 

Task  Analysis;    The  procedure  designed  to  help  identify  all  important  elements 
Of  a  JOD.    The  process  involves  developing  a  Task  Listing  and  Task  Detailing. 

Task  Detailing;    Systematically  breaking  down  each  task  to  determine 
the  skills,  steps,  and  knowledges  that  an  individual  needs  to  be 
taught  to  perform  a  task  successfully. 

Task  Listing;    A  comprehensive  list  of  tasks  performed  by  workers  in  an 
occupation. 

Task  Inventory;    An  instrument  used  to  validate/verify  the  tasks  of  an 
occupation  consisting  of  lists  of  duties  and  tasks  and  one  or  more 
questions  about  each  task. 

Validate/Verify;    Confirming  that  the  duty  and  task  statements  are  actually 
performed  in  the  occupation.    Verifying/vali dating  tasks  and  duties 
of  an  occupation  can  serve  as  a  basis  for  deciding  which  tasks  and 
duties  will  be  included  in  the  training  program. 
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WHAT  IS  TASK  ANALYSIS? 

Task  analysis  Is  the  process,  for  Instructional  purposes,  of 
analyzing  a  Job  to  find  out  what  successful  workers  do  In  an  occupation 
and  how  they  perform  their  job".   With  the  Information  from  a  task 
analysis.  Instructors  can  determine  what  sk111s»  knowledges,  and 
attitudes  students  will  need  to  be  taught  to  perform  a  job  successfully. 
Task  analysis  Is  basically  a  two-fold  process: 

1.  Developing  a  Task  and  Duty  Listing  for  an  occupation 
which  describes  what  workers  do; 

2.  Conducting  a  Task  Detailing  or  Task  Flowchart  to  determine 
how  workers  perform  each  job  task. 

Figure  3  shows  the  relationship  of  occupational  terms  with  the 
task  analysis  process. 
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RELATIONSHIP  OF  OrxUPATIONAL  TERMS  WITH  EXAMPLES 
FIGURE  3 


TERMS 


en 


Occupational 
Cluster 


Steps, 

Procedure, 

Knowledges 


Job/ 

'Occupation 


Duty 


Task 


Textile  Worker 


TASK  AND  DUTY 
LISTING 


TASK  DETAILING 


EXAMPLES 


Alteration  Specialist 
(Incumbent  Worker) 


Alter  Hen's  Clothing 


Taper  Pant  Leg 


Replace  cuff 


Adapted  from  "Conduct  an  Occupational  Analysis;"  American  Association  for  Vocational  Instructional  Materials 
University  of  Georgia,  page  7. 
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.TASKS  AND  DUTIES 

Before  you  can  begin  the  task  analysis  process,  you  must  know 
what  a  duty  Is  and  what  a  task  Is.   All  occupations  can  be  broken 
down  Into  duties  and  tasks.    This  Is  the  basis  of  the  task  analysis 
process. 


What  Is  a  duty? 

DUTIES:    Duties  are  statements  that  describe  a  worker's 
major  work  functions  or  responslblltles  In  an 
occupation.   Generally,  there  may  be  anywhere  from 
6-15  duties  for  a  specific  occupation.   Duty  statements 
help  define  the  Job  In  broad  terms  so  that  tasks 
can  be  grouped  under  each  duty  later. 

Examples  of  some  of  the  duties  typically  performed  by  an  automobile 

mechanic,  beautician,  and  cabinet  maker  are  as  follows: 


Examples  of  Duties: 

AUTOMOBILE  MECHANIC  DUTIES 

•  Maintains,  Repairs,  and  Replaces  Braking  Systems 

•  Maintains  and  Repairs  Cooling  Systems 

•  Performs  Engine  Overhaul  Activities 


BEAUTICIAI*!"  DUTIES 

•  Mixing  Supplies  and  Sanitizing  Equipment 

•  Shampooing  and  Rinsinn  Hair 

•  Cutting  and  Shaping.  Hair 

•  Setting  and  Combing  Hair  Into  Style 


CABINET.  MAKER  DUTIES, 

•  Applying  Wood  Veneers  and  Plastic  Laminates 

•  Cutting  and  Shaping  Components 

•  Designing  and  Laying  Out  Worl' 

•  Finishing  Surfaces 
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Look  at  the  above  stated  duties  and  notice: 

0  Each  begins  with  an  action  verb. 

G  Each  Is  very  general  and.  describes  many  tasks. 

•   Each  describes  a  major  work  function  qr  responsibility 
typically  performed  In  the  occupation.^' 


What  Is  a  task? 

TASKS:    Tasks  are  actual  units  of  work  performed  In  an  occupation. 
They  define  what  the  worker  does.  .Each  tluty  Is  composed 
of  many  tasks.   A  task  usual 1y  generates  a  product  or  an 
observable  change  In  the  work  environment.    It  has  a  definite 
beginning  and  ending  point.    Depending  on  the  occupation  there 
may  be  anywhere  ft^m  200  to  600  tasks  in  an  occupation. 

Listed  below  are  some  tasks  for  the  following  duties: 


Examples  of  tasks: 

AUTOMOBILE  MECHANIC 

DUTY:    Maintains,  Repairs,  and  Replaces  Braking  Systems 

•  Repair  master  cylinder 

•  Repair  and  replace  brake  shoes 

•  Adjust  brake 

•  Flush  brake  system 

•  Repair  wheel  cylinder 

BEAUTICIAN 

DUTY:    Mixing  Supplies  and  Sanitizing  Equipment 

•  Mix  creme  rinse 

•  Mix  permanent  hair  colors 

•  Perform  wet  sanitizing 

•  Sanitize  equipment  with  formaldehyde 

CABINET  MAKER 

DUTY:    Applying  Wood  Veneers  and  Plastic  Laminates 

•  Apply  adhesives 

•  Cut  plastics  to  size 

•  Trim  edges 

•  Plane  joints 
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SECRETARY 

DUTY:    Perfonning  Stenographic  Activities 

§  Compose  correspondence 

0  Edit  letters  dictated  by  employer 

•  Operate  dictaphone 

•  Operate  dictating  machine 

•  Transcribe  (type)  from  dictaphone 
t  Type  minutes  of  meetings 

Look  at  each  of  the  above  stated  task  statements  and  notice: 

t   Each  statement  starts  with  a  single  action  verb  with  the 
subject  "I"  understood. 

a   Each  has  a  brief  object  of  the  action  verb. 

a   Each  describes  a  typical  unit  of  work  performed  on  the  job. 

•   Each  Is  a  typical  unit  of  work  performed  as  part  of  its 
corresponding  duty. 
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STEPS  IN  PERFORMING 
A  TASK  ANALYSIS 


CHOOSE  THE  OCCUPATION(S) 
TO  BE  ANALYZED 


DEVELOP  PRELIMINARY 
DUTY  AND  TASK  LISTINGS 


I 

REFINE  THE  DUTY 
AND  TASK  LISTINGS 
THROUGH  A 
SUB ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 

VERIFY/V 
TASK/DUTY  1 

'ALIDATE 
-I STINGS 

PERFORM  A  TASK  DETAILING 


NG  I 

I  J  .WW 


FIGURE  4 
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STEPS  IN  PERFORMING  A  TASK  ANALYSIS 


Now  that  you  know  what  duties  and  tasks  are  you  are  ready  to 
perform  a  task  analysis  on  an  occupation.    The  following  steps  are  required 
to  perform  a  task  analysis.    These  steps  are  depicted  in  Figure  4. 


STEP  1:     CHOOSE  THE  OCCUPATION(s)  TO  BE  ANALYZED. 

Decide  whether  the  task  analysis  will  be  performed  on 
one  specific  occupation  or  a  "clustering"  of  occupations. 

-  At  the  secondary  level,  "clustering"  of  occupations  is 
recoiranended.    (For  a  detailed  explalnation  of  "clustering," 
consult  "Identifying  and  Improving  Vocational  Instruction: 
A  Handbook  for  Individualized  Instruction  for  New  Hampshire 
Vocational  Educators,"  John  R.  Faust,  United  States  Office 
of  Education). 

-  At  the  post-secondary  level,  analyzing  specific  occupations 
rather  than  groups  of  occupations  (clusters)  is  recommended. 

STEP  2:     DEVELOP  OR  SECURE  A  PRELIMINARY  LIST  OF  DUTIES  AND  TASKS 
PERFORMED  IN  THE  OCCUPATION  YOU  ARE  ANALYZING: 

There  are  several  ways  you  can  secure  a  list  of  duties  and  tasks 
performed  In  an  occupation.  Use  as  many  of  the  following  listed 
ways  necessary  to  help  you  secure  a  comprehensive  list  of  duties 
and  tasks  In  an  occupation: 

A.    Search  through  occupational  literature. 

To  save  you  some  time,  search  through  the  literature  to 
determine  If  any  existing  task  and  duty  listings  are  available. 

What  to  look  for? 

-  Existing  task  listings  and/or  task  inventories. 

See  Figures  5  and  6  for  an  example  of  a  task  listing 
and  task  Inventory. 

-  Training  materials,  curriculum  guides,  course  outlines, 
and  job  descriptions  which  might  indicate  tasks  and 
duties  performed  In  the  occupation. 

Much  of  the  material  In  this  section  was  adapted  from  Performance  Content 
for  Job  Training^  The  Center  for  Vocational  Education,  The  Ohio  State 
University,  1977. 
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-    Lists  of 

-  tools  and  equipment  used  In  the  occupation 

-  standards  of  job  performance  or  job  competencies 

-  performance  objectives 


-  For  new  occupations,  search  for  materials  that  pertain 
to  more  established  occupations  out  of  which  the  new 
occupations  are  being  created, 

-  Acquisition  of  materials  should  start  early  to  allow  for 
lag  time  between  Identification  and  receipt  of  materials. 

Interview/Observe  Inciwibent  Workers  and/or  Supervisors  in  the 
Occupation. 

Some  school  districts  hire  a  consultant  to  do  this. 
Who  should  be  interviewed? 

-  Interview  Incumbent  workers  from  several  different  kinds 
of  businesses.    For  entry-level  positions,  choose 
individuals  with  6-18  months  experience  on  the  job. 

Suggested  questions  to  be  asked; 

If  possible,  show  the  worker  a  list  of  duties  and  tasks  assembled 
through  a  literature  search.    The  worker  can  then  add,  delete, 
or  modify  these  tasks  and  duties. 

-  What  duties  do  you  perform  as  part  of  your  job? 

-  What  tasks  do  you  perform  as  part  of  each  duty? 

Secure  an  Initial  Lists  of  Duties  and  Tasks  Performed  in  the 
Occupation  from  your  Advisory  Committee  Members. 

A  subadvisory  committee  consisting  of  individuals  knowledgeable 
of  the  duties  and  tasks  performed  In  the  occupation  could  be 
assembled. 

Talk  with  other  Educators  who  have  performed  a  Task  Analysis 
on  the  Occupation. 

Use  Your  Own  Knowledge  of  the  Occupation. 

Check  with  trade  union  officials  to  determine  If  thev  have 
existing  task  and  duty  listings. 
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Figure  5 
TASK  INVENTORY 
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Inspect  oDTatInQ  room  for  necessary  furniture 
Inspect  operating  room  for  cleanliness 


Scrub  far  suroftrv 


viear  required  gown  and  gloves 
Select:  Instruments  and  supplies  for  each  surgery 
Assemble  sterile  supplies,  medications,  solutions 


and  special  instruments 
Verify  surgeon's  preference  fbr  instruments 


Position  Instruments  for  easy  access  by  surgeon 
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ooeratinq  room  

Count  needles,  spongesy  instruments  before,  during 


and  after  surgery  ^  ^  

Have  count  of  needles,  sponges,  instruments  verifieq 


n 


by  nurse 


12 


Record  correct  or  Incorrect  count 
Assist  surgeon  In  gowning  and  gloving" 


13 


14 


Assist  in  draping  patient  for  surgery 


Hand  Instruments  to  surgeon  as  needed 


15 


16 


Anticipate  surgeons  need   

Monitor  sterile  condition  of  area  constantly 


17 


18 


19- 


Assist  anesthesiologist  as  required 
Supply  medicine,  blood,  plasma  as  needed 


20 


Respond  promptly  to  any  message  from  surgical  team" 
Assure  patient  x-rays  are  available  to  surgical  team 
Request  additional  personnel  as  needed 
record  of  supplies  used 


21 


22 


23 


"25" 


Keep 


Record  patient  bi bod  loss 
Assist  in  application  of  surgical  dressings 


IT 


Disconnect  tubes  ajid  machines  wnen  no  longer  neeqeo 


Complete  necessary  paper  worK  at  conclusion  or 
operatloTT 


Help  move  patient  to  pak  carT 


Aysist  In  moving  patient  to  PAR.  ICU  orpatlenf s 


room  as  required   

Arrange  for  patient  transfer  to  room  after  locaT 
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AssTs't  In  clean  up  ot  operating  room  aner  surgery 


Jacobson,  Marianne,  Oregon  Department  of  Education,  Salem,  Oregon,  May  30,  1979 
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Figure  6 

TASK  LIST  FOR  ELECTRIC  MOTOR  REPAIR 


Checking  Motors 

1.  Check  nameplate  for  type  motor 

2.  Check  nameplate  for  size  and  speed  of  motor 

3.  Check  the  nameplate  for  current  registration 

4.  Check  the  mechanical  condition  of  motor 

5.  Check  the  motor  to  see  If  It  will  run 

6.  Check  stator  or  field  winding 

7.  Check  armature  or  rotor  winding 

Direct  Current  Motor 

8.  Dismantle  D.C.  motor 

9.  Test  D.C.  field  for  open  circuit 

10.  Test  D.C.  field  for  shorts  and  grounds 

11.  Remove  one  field  coll.    Check  wire  size  and  number  of  turns 

12.  Make  data  card  on  field  winding 

13.  Wind  the  field  coll 

14.  Connect  the  field  coll  and  check  polarity 

15.  Connect  the  D.C.  motor 

16.  Connect  Interpoles 

17.  Test  the  armature 

18.  Hake  data  card  on  armature 

19.  Insulate  the  armature 

20.  Wind  armatures  for  -n^all  D.C.  motors 

21.  Wind  armatures  fov  medium  and  large  size  motors 

22.  Solder  leads  to  commutator  bars 

23.  Band  the  armatures 

24.  Bake  and  varnish  the  armature 

25.  Make  wave  winding 

26.  Make  lap  winding 

27.  Test  the  commutator 

28.  Repair  the  commutator 

29.  Adjust  and  seat  brushes 

30.  Repair  and  Insulate  brush  rigging 

31.  Make  mechanical  repairs 

32.  Reverse  D.C.  motors 

33.  Cut  out  a  shorted  armature  coll 

34.  Balance  the  armature  or  rotor 

25.  Check  and  adjust  the  air  gap  of  a  D.C.  motor 

36.  Check  and  repair  D.C.  resistance  controls 

37.  Check  and  repair  D.C.  speed  controls 

38.  Check  and  repair  D.C.  reversing  controls 

39.  Check  and  repair  magnetic  controls 

40.  Check  protective  devices 

41.  Check  and  repair  current  controls 

Direct  Current  Generator  Repair 

42.  Check  and  repair  D.C.  generator 


Ashley,  William  L.  et.  al..  Manufacturing  and  Related  Task  Inventories/Strategies 
fo^  Curriculum,  Instructional  Materials  LaDoratory,  umo  State  University,  ColumDus 
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Follow  these  steps  to  prepare  Lists  of  Duties  and  Tasks 
performed  In  the  occupation  you  are  analyzing: 

1 .  U4>^ng  VlQvJiz  7  06  a  gvUdz^  bzgin  by  tUting  tkz  dutioj^ 
peA({oAwied[  ^n.-Cfie  oacupcution.    Ij{  you  need  to,  look  ovqa 
thz  zxmplz6  OjJ  divUu  pn,z\)lou^ly  pKo\)ldzd. 

2.  Hzxt,  LL&A.ng  Fa^uAz  S  a6  a  guidz,  ^oK  zaah  doty  idzYVtiiizd, 
tut  thz  ^pzcX^ic  toi^lu  peA^oAwed  oa  poAX  o^  that  duty. 
{A6  a  tcuk  tUtZna  >C6  qtiitz  e)cten6^ve,  onty  a  pa/itiaZ  tcuk 
tUtifiQ  ^hom.] 

Here  are  a  few  tips  for  writing  task  statements. 

Task  Statements: 

•  Should  start  with  a  single  action  verb  with  the  subject  "I" 
understood 

•  Should  have  a  brief  object  of  the  action  verb. 

•  Must  be  observable  and  measurable  in  terms  of  time  spent 
and  importance. 

•  Should  be  clear,  concise,  and  complete  so  that  they  are 
understood  by  all  who  read  them. 

•  Should  use  the  jargon  of  the  occupation. 

Note:    If  a  duty  contains  fewer  than  ten  tasks  grouped  under 
it,  it  should  be  examined  for  possible  combination  with  a 
related  duty.    For  example:    Organizing  and  Planning  (List 
all  organizing  and  planning  tasks  under  it.) 

STEP  3;     REVIEW.  REFINE,  AND  REVISE  THE  PRELIMINARY  LIST  OF  TASKS 
AND  DUTIES  THROUGH  A  SUBADVISORY  COMMITTEE 

A  subadvisory  conmittee  should  be  created  to  add  missing  tasks, 
delete  irrelevant  tasks,  reword  vague  or  lengthly  task  statements, 
and  to  identify  appropriate  duty  categories  under  which  tasks  are 
to  be  grouped  in  the  final  task  listings. 

Who  should  be  on  the  subadvisory  committee? 

-  Select  individuals  from  several  different  types  of  businesses 
who  are  knowledgeable  about  the  occupation(s)  to  be  analyzed. 

-  Obtain  at  least  one  worker  and/or  supervisor  for  each  occupa- 
tion to  be  analyzed.    Do  not  include  personnel  managers.  From 
3  to  8  members  should  be  adequate,  however,  if  the  occupation 
has  few  workers  performing  the  task,  seek  additional  members 
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DUTY  LISTING 


RVTd^ 


VOCATIONAL  PROGRAM:  AUTOMOTIVE  MECHANICS 


SPECIFIC  OCCUPATION:  GENERAL  AUTOMOTIVE  MECHANIC 


Listed  below  are  the  raajor  duties  ir.  the  occupation 
listed  above: 

1..  Maintaining  and  repairing  drive  trains  

2,   Maintaining,  repairing,  and  replacing  braking  systems 

3,   Performing  maintenance  control  functions  

4,   Maintaining  and  repairing  electrical  systems 

5 ,   Maintaining  and  repairing  fuel  systems 

6,  Maintaining  and  repairing  cooling  systems 


 Maintaining  and  repairing  standard  and  power  steering 

8,  units 


9.  Performing  engine  overhaul  activities 


10,   Maintaining  and  repairing  auto  air  conditioners 

11,   Maintaining  and  repairing  auto  heaters 

12,   Maintaining  and  repairing  ignitions  systems 


FIGURE  7 


Adapted  from  William  H.  Hampton  and  William  E.  Blank,  Ridge  Vocational- 
techmcal  Center,  Instructor  Training  Program.  Polk  County,  Florida,  July,  1978 
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TASK  LISTING 


VOCATIONAL  PROGRAM: 
SPECIFIC  OCCUPATION: 


Automotive  Mechanics 


General  Automotive  Mechanic 


The  following  are  the  tasks  for  each  duty  in  the  above-stated  occupation: 


DUTIES 


TASKS 


Maintaining  and  Repairing 
Drive  Trains 


Maintaining,  Repairing 

and  Replacing  Braking  System 


THIS  SAMPLE  IS  NOT 


Diagnose  clutch  operation 

Diagnose  manual  transmission  operation 

Diagnose  drive  shaft  operation 

Diagnose  automatic  transmission  operation 

Diagnose  drive  axle  operation 

Inspect  clutch  assembly 

Inspect  manual  transmission  assembly 

Inspect  automatic  transmission  assembly 

Inspect  drive  shaft  components 

Inspect  drive  axle  assemblies 

Rebuild  clutch  components 

Rebuild  manual  transmission 

Rebuild  automatic  transmission 

Rebuild  drive  axle  components 

Remove  and  replace  clutch  components 

Remove  and  replace  drive  axle  components 

Diagnose  brake  problems 

Repairs  and  replaces  brake  shoes 

Resurface  brake  drums 

Turns  brake  shoes 

Adjusts  brake 

Rebuilds  wheel  cylinder 

Repairs  and  replaces  wheel  cylinders 

Repairs  and  replaces  master  cylinders 

Rebuilds  master  cylinders 

Repairs  and  replaces  brake  hoses/lines 

Repairs  and  replaces  disc  brake  caliper  units 

Flushes  brake  system 

Bleeds  brake  system 

Repairs  and  adj justs  Parking  brakes 

Tests  proportioning  valves 

Repairs  antiskid  braking  devices 

Repairs  and  replaces  vacuum  power  brake 

Repairs  and  replaces  air  brake  units 
Adds  fluid  to  brake  systems 


COMPLETE 


FIGURE  8 
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to  include:    technology  developers  or  equipment  de^signers, 
factory  technicians  or  service  repairmen,  systems  analysts, 
company  trained  personnel, and  early  groups  making  use  of  the 
new  technology  or  equipment  systems,  professional  association 
members,  and  workers  in  older  established  jobs  out  of  which 
tasks  for  an  emerging  occupation  are  being  extracted. 

How  to  conduct  the  subadvisorv  meeting. 

1.  Obtain  personal  identification  from  each  member. 

2.  Explain  the  purpose  and  use  of  the  task  and  duty  listings. 

3.  Explain  how  the  duties  and  tasks  are  to  be  stated. 

4.  Provide  the  members  with  a  job  description  for  the 
occupation. 

5.  Show  the  members  a  list  of  duty  statements.    Examine  each 
duty  one  by  one  and  ask  the  following  questions.    A  simple 
check  list  could  be  developed  for  this  purpose. 

-  Does  this  duty  reflect  a  major  category  of  work  performed 
by  the  worker? 

-  Is  this  duty  relevant  to  an  entry-level  worker's  performance 
of  the  job? 

-  As  stated,  does  this  duty  serve  as  a  useful  organizer  of 
task  statements? 

Once  all  duties  have  been  reviewed,  ask  the  reviewers: 

-  Are  there  ary  duties  missing  from  the  list? 

-  Ask  the  reviewers  to  sequence  the  duties  as  they  are  performed 
on  the  job,  if  possible. 

6.  Provide  each  member  with  a  "List  of  Tasks"  for  each  duty.  For 
each  duty  read  aloud  each  task  statement  grouped  under  it,  and 
ask  the  following  questions: 

-  Is  the  task  statement  clear?   Will  everyone  understand  what 
this  statement  means? 

-  Is  this  task  covered  by  another  statement  in  this  list? 

-  Does  this  task  fit  better  under  another  duty? 

-  Can  this  task  be  performed  by  an  entry-level  worker? 

-  What  tools  or  equipment  are  necessary  to  perform  this  task? 
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-   When  all  tasks  under  each  duty  have  been  discussed,  probe 
for  additional  tasks  by  asking: 


-   Are  there  any  tasks  missing  from  this  list? 

Note:    When  analyzing  new  and  emerging  occupations,  retain 
every  task  suggested  even  if  other  members  declare  that  it  is 
irrelevant  to  the  occupation. 

7.  Ask  the  members  to  list  names  of  companies  that  have  employees 
performing  the  tasks  and  duties. 

8.  End  the  meeting  with  a  note  of  thanks. 

9.  Compile  a  new  "Lists  of  Tasks  and  Duties"  based  on  the  results 
of  the  subadvisory  committee  meeting. 

STEP  4:     verify/validate  THE  TASKS  AND  DUTIES  OF  THE  OCCUPATION 

Since  it  is  impossible  to  teach  every  task  and  duty  performed  on 
a  job,  tasks  and  duties  must  be  verified/validated  to  determine 
which  duties  and  tasks  should  be  included  in  the  training  program. 
Follow  these  steps  in  verifying/validating  the  duties  and  tasks 
in  the  occupation  you  are  analyzing: 

/.    Choo6Z  one  OjJ  tht  ^olZomng  meXhocU^  to  hzZp  you  voA^iyhaLidatz 
thz  t(uk6  md  duJUoM  that  should  fae  indtadzd  in  thz  tncuoUng 
pKOQHxmi 

A.  Validate  through  a  subadvisory  committee 

Call  a  special  subadvisory  conmittee  meeting.    At  the 
meeting,  ask  the  members  questions  to  detemine  which  tasks 
and  duties  should  be  included  in  the  training  program.    A  good 
way  to  do  this  would  be  to  use  a  task  verification/validation 
form  similar  to  the  one  in  Figure  9. 

B.  Through  a  Task  Inventory  Survey 

Mail  a  task  inventory  form  to  workers  and/or  supervisors  in 
the  field  for  completion.    Samples  of  various  kinds  of  task 
inventory  forms  are  shown  in  Figures  10-16.     This  method 
of  validation  is  more  complex,  however,  it  yields  more  pre- 
cise results.    The  design  of  a  good  task  inventory  survey 
instrument  is  extremely  important  to  the  success  of  the 
survey. 

A  typical  task  inventory  survey  would  include  the  following: 

-  Selecting  questions  to  be  asked  in  the  task  inventory  survey, 

The  selection  of  questions  to  be  asked  of  incumbent  workers 
should  be  based  primarily  on  the  information  needed.  Types 
of  questions  commonly  asked  are  as  follows: 
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9  How  often  do  you  perform  each  task? 

•  How  much  time  do  you  spend  performing  each  task? 

•  How  Important  is  each  task  for  successful  performance 
of  the  job? 

0  How  soon  Is  task  competence  expected  after  job  assignment? 
0   Where  should  the  task  be  learned? 

•  Is  the  task  part  of  an  entry-level  job? 

Generally,  each  question  should  be  assigned  a  rating  scale  of 
not- less  than  5  points. 

Designing  the  task  Inventory  form  which  Includes  the 
duties  and  tasks  of  the  occupation. 

(Samples  of  various  kinds  of  task  Inventories  are  shown  In 
Figures  9-15.) 

Selecting  the  survey  population. 
Determining  the  sample  size. 

Administering  the  task  inventory  survey  which  includes  the 
following: 

-  Contact  the  participants. 

-  Assemble  the  task  Inventory  booklets  which  should 
include  the  following: 

•  Cover  letter 

•  Background  sheet 

•  Instruction  Sheet  on  how  to  fill  out  the  survey 

m  List  of  tools  and  equipment  compiled  during  the 
literature  search 

•  Task  Inventory 

•  Self  return  envelope 

If  possible,  provide  an  incentive  for  completing  and 
returning  the  task  inventory  booklets 
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•  Develop  follow  up  materials 

•  Follow  up  letter 

•  Monitoring  device 

2.  ChooAe.  th&  -CoAfci  and  dwtioji  that  mJU.  be  incitadzd  in  th.&  tJULuUng 
pfLog/um.    When  dzteAmining  wkLch  toAki,  and  duttoA  will  be  indUxdiid 
In  a  tAjOAjfiing  piogfum.    Con&ideA  the.  ^oliouxing : 

A.  Rank  duties  according  to  their  job  importance.    Choose  those 
duties  that  are  most  relevant  for  an  entry  level  worker  to 
master. 

B.  Rank  tasks  within  each  duty.   Criteria  that  might  be  used  to 
rank  tasks  might  include  the  following: 

-  Frequency  of  Performance:    Select  tasks  that  are  frequently 
performed  in  an  occupation. 

-  Importance  of  Task:    Select  tasks  that  are  critical  to  job 
success  even  if  they  are  not  performed  frequently. 

-  Number  of  beginning  workers  performing  the  task:    Select  tasks 
that  are  performed  by  a  sianificant  number  of  entry  level 
workers  in  the  occupation. 18 

-  Learning  Difficulty:    Select  tasks  that  require  considerable 
practice  and  instruction  to  learn.    If  a  task  can  be  learned 
with  little  difficulty  on  the  job,  do  not  include  it  or  use 
limited  instruction. 

3.  Etimlmtz  any  ta&ki  (J/iom  thz  t/iaaUng  pAjognam  In  whlchi 

•  There  is  a  lack  of  facilities  or  equipment  for  proper  training 
of  the  task. 

•  There  is  nothing  about  the  task  that  requires  training. 

•  Job  training  is  a  superior  method  to  formal  school  learning 
of  the  task. 

0    Entry  level  workers  are  not  required  to  perform  the  task. 

•  Advance  license  or  certification  is  required  before  performance 
is  allowed. 

4.  ?K.(ipan.(L  a  ilnaJi  "T<uk  LUting"  and  "VuXy  Li&ting"  \tLkz  the.  one*  <n 
FiguAU  1:-S).tp.'inci.(ide.  the.  ta&ki>  and  duties  cho6zn  ion.  thz  tAxvaUng 
pfiognm. 
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TASK  VERIFICATION  FORM 


RVTC 


VOCATIONAL  PROGRAM:  Horticulture 


SPECIFIC  OCCUPATION :      Ornamental  Horticulturist 


DUTY  F:  Performing  Outside  Work  Activities  

For  each  task  listed  below,  determine  whether  an  entry 
level  worker  Needs  to  Know  how  to  perform  the  task  or 
whether  the  task  is"performed  by  workers  with  two  or 
more  years  experience  and  is  therefore  Nice  to  Know. 


Nice 

to 
Know 

Need 

to 
Know 

1  1 

1  1 

1  1 

1  1 

1  1 

1 — 1 
1  1 

1  1 

L_J 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Tasks 


Mulch  seed  beds 


Lay  sod 


Repair  plastic  pipe  leaks 


Operate  front  end  loader 


Maintain  golf  course  greens 


Identify  lawn  diseases 


Plant  burlap-wrapped  stock 


FIGURE  9 
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TASK  INVENTORY 

SURGICAL  TECHNICIAN 

Job  TitU 

MARIANNE  JACOBSON 

INSTHUCTIONS:   — —  


Lilt  aacR  m«nipu}«Ttv«  «na  Rnowiaag*  ikiil  raitiing  lo  tnt  |0D  iiitvd  •Dova. 
To  fh«  right  of  lha  paga  ara  ihraa  lactioni  of  columns  aiding  ipaeific  quai* 
ttoni  about  tha  Entry  Laval,  Fraquancy  of  Parformanca  and  Initruclion  At- 
tainad  At.  An  "X**  ihould  ba  pUcad,  by  tha  analyst,  oppoilta  aach  toilt  in 
tha  approprlata  box  of  lha  "ENTRY  LEVEL"  and  ''FREQUENCY  OF  PER- 
FORMANCE"  ttctioni.  Saction  Ihraa,  "INSTRUCTION  AHAINED  AT" 
it  to  ba  complatad  by  tfata  rapraiantatlva  partoni  lalactad  by  lha  itata 
daparfmant  ipaclaliit. 

Entry 
Laval 

Fraquancy  of 
Parformanca 

Inilruclion 
Allainad  al 

m 

3 

a- 

On  Th«  Job 

Small  Amount 

> 

5 
m 

> 

§ 
o 
c 

3. 

? 
s 

> 

i 

o 
c 

High  School 

9 
3 
3 

O 
o_ 

5" 

• 

0 

f 

o 
u* 

:r 
■1 

3* 

a' 

«a 

m 
m 

Duty 

UA 
No, 

Talk  Daieription 

3 

9 

Clean  surgery  room  and  Instruments  according  to 

accepted  standard  procedure 

u 

A 

"V 
A 

10 

Orient  students  and  new  employees  to  work  area 

X 

A 

11 

Provide  Input  to  supervisor  regarding  changes  In 

DOllcv  or  procedure 

X 

X 

12 

Report  unusual  Incidents  to  supervisor 

X 

X 

13 

Make  but  Incident  report  as  required 

X 

X 

14 

Make  changes  on  doctor's  preference  cards  as  requested 

X 

X 

15 

Instruct  new  employees  on  policy  and  procedure 

X 

X 

16 

Instruct  Operating  room  attendants  in  cleaning  of  room 

X 

X 

17 

Provides  assistance  where  needed 

X 

X 

Ifi 

nprnnncfy^Ata  pqulpment  to  persons* unfamil  1ar  with  same 

X 

X 

4 

0 

WnPKS  IN  A  SAFE  MANNER 

1  .. 

Rpad  <;'afety  manuals 

X 

X 

? 

Pyprr<c:*.  caution  1n  usinq  autoclaves 

X 

X 

Riiard  against  punctqre  wounds  from  needles,  blades 

apH  sharp  Instruments; 

X 

X 

4 

Wear  protective  clothina  around  x-rav  equipment 

X 

X 

5 

Follow  safety  Instructions  when  worklna  around 

dnesTnesid  pno  OLner  qaseg 

X 

X 

6 

Take  required  breaks  to  relieve  tension  of 

opera t1 no  room 

X 

X 

7 

Make  Incident  reoort  on  all  in.iurles 

X 

X 

— 

a 

Make  suggestions  for  Imoroved  safety  as  .iudqed  needed 

X 

X 

5 

0 

MAINTAINS  PROFESSIONAL  STANDING 

1 

Attend  on-the  -job    Inservlce  classes 

X 

X 

2 

Attend  related  professional  conventions 

X 

X 

3 

Study  for  certification  exam 

X 

X 

4 

Take  exam  to  obtain  certification 

X 

X 

5 

Submit  to  A.S.T.  no  l/^fss  than  24  hrs  of  C.E.  credits 

per  year 

X 

X 

FimiRF  in 

Jacobsen,  Marianne,  Oregon  Dept.  of  Education,  Salem,  Ore.  May  30,  1979 
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INVENTORY  INSTRUMENT 


Name:   

Position:   

Business  Address: 


Phone: 
Date: 


D«p«rtm«nt  of  Vocational  Edueatton 
Agricultuira  Education  SactkNi 
Colorado  State  University 
Fort  Colllna,  CO  80523 

NATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL  OCCUPATION  COMPETENCY  PROJECr^ 
Instructional  Area:      Production  Agriculture 
Employment  Area:      Beef  Production 
Occupation  Cluster:    Feed  Truck  Driver 

Job  Description:  Drives  a  special  feed  hauling  truck  in  transporting  prepared  feed  to  cattle  pen 
feeding  bunks  as  assigned!  Unloads  truck  with  the  power  driven  mechanism  and  distributes 
feed  in  feed  bunks.  Performs  maintenance  on  the  truck  such  as  lubrication,  changing  oil.  and 
does  minor  repair  such  as  replacing  light  bulbs,  fuses,  and  changing  tires.  Keeps  truck  clean. 
Inspects  the  truck  for  proper  operation  and  safety. 

Directions:  Check  degree  of  importance  for  each  competency  to  enter  this  occupation  in  1975 
as  a  beginning  employee  based  on  your  experience.  Additional  spaces  are  provided  for 
competencies  you  may  wish  to  add  and  evaluate. 


0)  o 

M  a 
CO  e 

Competencies  (Tasks)  m  - 

1,  Driving  and  unloading  truck.   

a.  Distributes  feed  in  feed  bunks.   

b.  Drives  gas  or  diesel  truck.   

c.  Operates  unloading  mechanism.   

d.  Positions  truck  for  loading  feed.   

e.   

f.   

2.  Inspecting  and  maintaining  truck.   

a.  Checks  air  cleaner;  services  when  needed.   

b.  Checks  brakes;  services  when  needed.   

c.  Checks  coolant;  services  when  needed.   

d.  Checks  lights  and  other  electrical  devices;  replaces  bulbs  and  I   

fuses  when  needed. 

12.  Qobbo,  '*Comp«tonclM  NMd«d  for  Employm«nt  In  B«tff  Production  EnttrpriMt.'*  pp.  121-122. 

The  Center  for  Vocational  Education,  Ohio  State  University,  "Conduct  an 
Occupational  Analysis",  p.  36 

FIGURE  11 
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FORM  FOR  CHECKING  PERFORMANCE 


OCCUPATION:  Artificial  Inseminator" 
Duty:  Handling  Cattle 


No. 

Task 

Check  If 
Performed 

1 

Detect  heat 

2 

Detenmine  time  to  inseminate 

3 

Identify  symptoms  of  reproductive  diseases 

4 

Maintain  breeding  records 

5 

Move  cattle 

6 

Operate  breeding  chute 

6.  AdaptKl  irom  Oobbo.  "Compattficiw  Ncadad  for  Employmant  In  BmI  Production  EntarpriaM,"  p.  ISO. 


FIGURE  12 


The  Center  for  Vocational  Education,  Ohio  State  University,  "Conduct  an 
Occupational  Analysis,"  p.  31 
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LIST  OF  ACTIVITIES 

For  Business  Data  Programmers 

(Activities  are  grouped  under  12  general  duty  areas) 

Key  to  abbreviations: 

0  -  Oifinitily  not9pMrt  of  my  job. 

1  ■   Undor  unuiuil  circumitancti  may  b«  •  minor  part  of  my  job. 
2 

3 

4   -  A  subttantiaf  part  of  my  job. 
5 

6 

7   ■  A  moat  aignificant  part  of  my  job. 

DUTY  A:  SYSTEM  ORGANIZING  AND  PLANNING  ACTIVITIES 

Circ/e  one  category  for  each 

item. 

1. 

Analyze  compAny  operations  to  determine  where  most 
significant  improvements  can  be  made. 

0 

1  2 

3  ^ 

>  5 

6  7 

2. 

Analyze  dat;^  processed  for  possible  modification  and 
combination  of  reports. 

0 

1  2 

3  ^ 

\  5 

6  7 

3. 

Analyze  data  processed  to  make  sure  that  desired 
information  is  obtained. 

0 

1  2 

3  ^ 

»  5 

6  7 

4. 

Analyze  documentation  for  completeness  and  accuracy 
lor  uBia  processing  opoiaiions  anu  coniroi. 

y 

1  9 

O  * 

6  7 

c 

9. 

Mnaiyzs  lunciionai  area  iBporis  lor  rormai  errors. 

n 

U 

"J  * 

1  9 

6  7 

6. 

Balance  and  correct  reports. 

0 

1  2 

3  ^ 

1  5 

6  7 

7. 

Brief  supervisor  and  staff. 

0 

1  2 

3  ^ 

1  5 

6  7 

B. 

Conduct  on-the-job  training  for  data  services 
personnel. 

0 

1  2 

3  < 

\  5 

6  7 

9. 

Coordinate  work  of  data  services  unit  with  activities 
furnishing  report  data. 

0 

1  2 

3  A 

\  5 

6  7 

10. 

Develop  standards  and  factors  for  use  in  management 
control  systems. 

0 

1  2 

3  A 

\  5 

6  7 

11. 

Establish  data  services  production  controls  and 
standards. 

0 

1  2 

3  A 

1  5 

6  7 

12. 

Evaluate  work  performance  of  data  services 
personnel. 

0 

1  2 

3  A 

1  5 

6  7 

13. 

Fill  out  questionnaire  inventory  forms. 

0 

1  2 

3  A 

\  5 

6  7 

14. 

Inspect  methods  used  to  process  data. 

0 

1  2 

3  A 

1  5 

6  7 

15. 

Orient  newly  assigned  data  services  personnel. 

0 

1  2 

3  ^ 

\  5 

6  7 

FIGURE  13 


The  Center  for  Vocational  Education,  Ohio  State  University,  "Deriving  Performance 
Objectives  for  Training."  p.  34 
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INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  COMPLETING  TASK  INVENTORY 

I 

Carefully  read  each  of  the  Task  Statements  and  place  a  check  mark  (y)  in  the  column  labeled  Check 
for  each  task  which  you  perform  on  your  present  job. 

After  checking  all  tasks  which  you  perform,  then  rate  only  the  task  you  have  checked  by  placing  a 
number  1,  2, 3, 4,  5, 6,  or  7  in  the  column  labeled  Time  5pe/7f  which  most  closely  estimates  the 
amount  of  time  you  spend  in  performing  the  task. 

Time  Spent  means  the  total  time  you  spend  on  each  task  you  are  rating,  compared  with  the  time 
you  spend  on  each  of  the  other  t£isks  you  do. 

At  the  bottom  on  any  page,  write  in  and  rate  any  tasks  you  do  which  are  not  listed. 
EXAMPLE: 


DATA  PROCESSING  TASK  INVENTORY 


Page. 


of 


.Pages 


LISTED  BELOW  ARE  A  DUTY  AND  THE  TASKS  WHICH 
IT  INCLUDES.  CHECK  ALL  TASKS  WHICH  YOU  PER- 
FORM. ADD  ANY  TASKS  YOU  DO  WHICH  ARE  NOT 
LISTED,  THEN  RATE  THE  TASKS  YOU  HAVE  CHECKED. 


K.     PROGRAMMING  COMPUTERS 


CHECK 


TIME  SPENT 


If 
Dona 


1  •  Vtry  Much  Bafiow  Avar tga 

2.  BalowAvaraga 

3.  Slightty  Balow  Avaraga 

4.  About  Avaraga 

5.  Sliflhtlv  Abova  Avaraga 

6.  Abova  Avaraga 

7.  V«ry  Much  Abovt  Awaga 


1.     Adapt  programs  written  in  symbolic  language  to 
diffsrent  computer  configurations. 


2.     Analyze  applications  to  select  appropriate  utility 
programs  and  subroutines. 


3.     Analyze  computer  inputs  prior  to  test  run  and 
follow-up. 


4.     Analyze  programming  documentation. 


Audit  computer  inputs  after  test  run  and 
follow-up. 


6.     Code  computer  applications  using  a  reports 
program  generator. 


FIGURE  14 


The  Center  for  Vocational  Education,  Ohio  State  University,  "Deriving  Performance 
Objectives  for  Training,"  p.  37 
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LIST  OF  ACTIVITIES 

for 

General  Secretaries 

(Activities  are  grouped  under  12  general  duty  areas) 

CIRCLE  Q 

ont  category: 

Check  m 
if  part  of 

iob 

P  - 
T  - 
S  - 
E  « 
0  - 
N  - 

PRIOR  to  training 
Formal  TRAINING  program 
On  SITE,  aftar  employment 
Related  work  EXPERIENCE 
OTHER  (write  location) 
NOTHING  TO  LEARN 

DUTY  A:  ORGANIZING  AND  PLANNING 
ACTIVITIES 

1. 

Arranga  itineraries  for  speakers,  salesmen, 
and  others. 

a 

P 

T 

S 

E 

0 

N 

2. 

Arrange  for  training  aids,  facilities,  and 
equipment. 

a 

P 

T 

S 

E 

0 

N 

3. 

Compile  one  report  from  numerous  small 
ones. 

a 

P 

T 

s 

E 

0 

N 

4. 

Decide  on  least  expensive  and  most  desirable 
way  to  communicate  (telegram,  longdistance 
call,  etc.). 

□ 

P 

T 

s 

E 

0 

N 

5. 

Develop  procedures  for  the  maintenance 
of  news  files  and  reference  libraries. 

P 

T 

s 

E 

0 

N 

6. 

Draft  and  submit  job  description. 

a 

P 

T 

s 

E 

0 

N 

7. 

Draft  policy  recommendations  for  submission 
to  higher  authority. 

a 

P 

T 

s 

E 

0 

N 

8. 

Draft  recommendeil  changes  to  handbooks, 
manuals,  publications,  and  forms. 

a 

P 

T 

s 

E 

0 

N 

9. 

Establish  operating  procedures  for  suspense 
files. 

a 

P 

T 

s 

E 

0 

N 

10. 

Establish  procedures  for  the  distribution 
of  forms,  reports,  and  publications. 

a 

P 

T 

s 

E 

0 

N 

FIGURE  15 


The  Center  for  Vocational  Education,  Ohio  State  University,  "Deriving  Performance 
Objectives  for  Training,"  p.  21  575 
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STEP  5:     i  iRFORM  A  TASK  DETAILING  ON  EACH  TASK  SELECTED  FOR 
INCLUSION  IN  THE  TRAINING  PROGRAM 


Once  tasks  have  been  selected  for  Inclusion  In  a  training 
program,  a  task  detailing  should  be  perforined.    Task  detailing 
breaks  down  each  task  to  determine  the  key  steps  (doing)  and 
knowledges  (knowing)  that  an  Individual  needs  to  be  taught  to 
perform  a  task  successfully.    It  serves  as  a  basis  for  develop- 
ing student  performance  objectives — particularly  "knowing" 
(cognitive)  and  "doing"  (pyschomotor)  objectives.    The  task 
detailing  process  Identifies  the  following: 

•  Cues  for  starting  the  task. 

•  Conditions  necessary  for  performance  of  the  task. 
9  Major  steps  of  the  task  (doing). 

•  Decisions  made  while  performing  the  task. 

•  Safety,  technical,  and  related  knowledge  necessary 
to  perform  the  task  successfully  (knowing). 

0   Equipment,  tools,  and  materials  used  when  doing  the  task. 

•  The  degree  of  desired  proficiency^  or  standard. 

While  the  task  detailing  process  may  seem  unnecessarily  cumbersome, 
Is  should  be  stressed  that  these  steps  are  essential  In  making 
Intelligent  choices  about  teaching  techniques  and  learning  materials. 
With  the  data  available  from  a  task  detailing,  you  can  better 
avoid  teaching  more  theory  than  Is  necessary  and  keep  the  course 
occupational ly  relevant.    In  this  way,  you  teach  only  what  Is 
necessary  to  help  the  students  learn  a  job.^^ 

There  are  several  ways  In  which  task  detailing  Information  can  be 
gathered.    Choose  the  method  that  best  suits  your  needs. 

Ways  to  Secure  Task  Detailing  Information 

A.  Interview  incumbent  workers  and/or  subject  matter  specialists 
qualified  ln  the  task. 

B.  Observe  the  task  being  performed. 

C.  Use  your  own  knowledge  of  the  occupation. 
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Follow  these  steps  to  perform  a  task  detailing  for  the  tasks 
that  will  be  IncludRd  In  the  training  program: 

I.     U6lng  a  Tcuk  VoXcuLUng  Wo^k6h^^t  tikz  tkz  owe.  In  FlguAz  16  ok 
d^v^Zoplng  a  Ta^k  Vttalting  FtomhanJ:  ttkz  thz  one  hi  F^guAe  /7, 
CLYUityzz  QjDLch  ta6k  by  dolviQ  tkz  ioiZo\Mingi 

a.  Assign  each  task  a  number  for  Identification  purposes. 

b.  List  the  name  of  the  training  program  being  analyzed. 

c.  List  the  task  being  analyzed. 

d.  List  the  environmental  conditions  under  which  the  task 
Is  typically  performed.    Example:    garage  location. 

e.  List  the  sltuatlon(s)  or  cues  in  which  the  performance  of 
the  task  Is  most  likely  to  occur.    That  Is,  what  would 
prompt  the  worker  to  perform  the  task?    Example:    For  the 
task  "cash  a  check/'  the  cue  would  be  "customer  requests 
that  a  check  be  cashed.'* 

f.  List  the  tools,  equipment,  materials,  supplies,  references, 
and  procedural  aides  used  when  performing  the  task. 

g.  In  the  Key  Step  column,  list  the  major  steps  and  decisions 
sequentially,  from  start  to  finish,  that  the  worker  goes 
through  when  performing  the  task.    Number  these  steps. 
Each  step  should  begin  with  an  action  verb.    Under  each 
major  step,  list  the  substeps.  If  any,  which  make  up 

that  procedure. 

h.  List  when  the  task  terminates.  That  Is,  how  does  the 
worker  know  that  the  task  Is  completed. 

1.  In  the  standards  section,  list  the  minimal  acceptable 
degree  of  accuracy  or  proffciency  that  an  entry-level 
worker  wouiq  neeq  to  perrorm  tne  tasK  successrui ly. 

Note:    If  time  is  not  critical  do  not  include  It  as  a 
standard.  This  step  is  extremely  crTtlcal  as  the  standards 
that  you  decide  on  will  form  the  basis  of  student  performance 
objectives.  CHOOSE  STANARDS  THAT  ARE  REALISTIC  AND  ONES  THAT 
THE  STUDENTS  CAN  ATTAIN. 
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List  other  ways  on  a  separate  worksheet,  if  any,  to 
perform  the  task. 

In  the  Essential  Knowledges  column,  list  the  essential 
technical,  related  and  safety  knowledges  necessary  to 
accurately  perform  each  step  of  the  task.   That  is,  list 
what  a  person  needs  to  know  to  perform  each  step  of  the 
task.    Examples:    basic  facts,  terminology,  physical  laws 
safety  precautions. 

Note:    Not  all  steps  will  have  special  knowledges. 

(Number  these  with  the  same  numbers  you  numbered  the 
corresponding  steps.)    If  aiiy  substeps  were  listed,  also, 
list  the  essential  technical,  related,  and  safety  knowledg 
required. 
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TASK  DETAILING  WORKSHEET 


PROGRAM  AUTOMOTIVE 

TASK  NO.  315.000 

TASK  STATEKENT             ch.ng.  .  fl.t 

tire 

Any 

Car  hat  flat 

tlra 

Spara  tire,  Jack,  lug  wranch,  air  pump 

KEY  STEPS 

ESSENTIAL  KNOWLEDGES 

L1$t  $equent1a11y  the  Key  Steps 
and  decisions  that  lead  to  the 
completion  of  the  task. 

For  each  key  step,  list  (If  any)  what 
an  Individual  has  to  know  (technical 
safety  and  related  knowledges)  to  complete 
each  step  successfully. 

I*    Chack  apara 

1 .  Spare  must  hit  good. 

2.    Raaova  hub  cap- 

3»    Looaen  nuta  with  li^ 
wranch. 

3.  Do  not  reaove  nuts  before  raising  car. 
Know  what  a  Ijg  wrench  Is. 

4.    Ralaa  car  with  Jack 

A.  Know  how  to  operate  Jack 

S.    Ramova  nuta  and  remove 
flat  tlra. 

6.    Inatall  spare  tire 

6.    Know  how  to  lift  wheel  on  hub. 

7.    Tighten  nuta 

6.    Lower  car  with  Jack 

8. Lower  Jack  slowly 

9.    Replace  hub 

10.    Put  toola  away 

STANDARDS:    (acceptable  level  of  performance  for  entry  level  worker) 

Quality:      without  injury 

Time  Limit:       IS  minutes 

Amount: 

Content:           According  to  manufacturer's 
apeclflcatlons.  ^ 

FIGURE  16 

Adapted  from  Ridge- Vo-Tech  Center,  Haines  City,  Florida 
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TASK  NO:    100,000  _ 

PftOGRAN:    OANK  TCUCR  PROGRAM 

TASK  STATtHtNT:   Citn  i  p«r$on*l  chKk  for  cuilomtr. 

COWITIONS;    TtlUr  wImJow, 


Tools  and  tqulpNitnt: 
Caih  can 
Honty 

TtlUr  cashing  HmU 

Chtck 

SUmpi 

Hold  forms 


CUE: 


KnoM  rults  of  proptrly 
Mrltttn  chKk. 

Co«n|>art  what  Is  Mrltttn 
what  should  bt  thfrt. 


coaipare 
signaturt 

mIUi 

signaturt 
card. 


NO 


Know  hoM  to  rtad 
check  regUttr, 


Cu  stouter 
requests 
check  to 
bt  cashed. 


Greet 

cu^toiitr 
by  naii»t. 


Check 
corrtctl 


YES 


I  know^ 
^^ustomer^ 


V£S 


NO 


Place 

hold  on 
account. 


YES 


check 
iS2S> 


NO 


YES 


KnoM  procedure 
for  placing  a 
hold  on  a  check. 


Stamp 
check. 


Custo«ntr 
tnltUls  or 
rewrites 
check. 

J 

Return  check 
to  custonier 
for 

corrections. 

NO 

Know  which 
stamp  to  use. 


STANDARDS:    Check  written  proptrly. 
Check  stamped. 

Proper  cash  givtn  to  customti 


TASK  DETAIL triG  FLOWCKART 
rtCURE  17 


Takt  out 
money  from 
cash 

drawtr\  


-  Know  the  steps 
In  making  change. 


Count 
money  to 
customer. 


Thank 
customer. 


Put  check 
away. 
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CONCLUSION 


Once  you  have  completed  a  task  analysis  on  the  occupation  you 
have  a  sound  basis  from  which  to  develop  your  curricula.    Part  III  of 
this  handbook  will  show  you  how  to  develop  competency  based  curricula 
from  the  Information  from  Parts  I  and  II. 

In  conclusion,  the  task  analysis  process  involves  five  major 
steps  as  follows: 

1.  Choose  the  occupatlon(s)  to  be  analyzed. 

2.  Develop  preliminary  duty  and  task  listings. 

3.  Refine  the  duty  and  task  listings  through  a  subadvisory  committee. 

4.  Verify/validate  the  tasks  and  duties  of  the  occupation. 

5.  Perform  a  task  detailing. 
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Display  116. 


Job  Inventory  Cheekllat 


TTnnoooni'fiKl  o 

1,  Duty  statement  represents  a  segment  of  the  total  job. 

2.  Duty  statement  describes  what  is  beintr  done. 

3.  Duty  statement  begins  with  action  verb  ("ing"  form) 
followed  by  object  or  function. 

4.  Task  list  represents  all  taslcs  required  to  perform  duty. 

5.  Each  task  statement  is  a  complete  sentence. 

6.  The  task  statement  contains  an  action  verb  and  noun. 

7.  Task  statements  represent  independent  work  activities. 

8.  The  combination  of  task  statements  form  logical  work 
steps  necessary  to  perform  the  duty. 

9.  Task  statements  include  terminology  consistent  with 
current  usage  in  occupational  field. 

10.  Each  task  statement  is  ratable  in  terms  of  relative 
time  spent  performing  the  task. 

ERIC 


(Source:  "How  to  Do  A  Job  Analysis",  Maryland  State  Department  of  Education,  1978, 
p.  11) 
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Display  117. 


Task  Detailing  Checklist 


Acceptable 

Unacceptable 

1.  List  represents  all  steps  required  to  perform  task. 

2.  Each  statement  is  a  complete  sentence. 

3.  Action  verbs  are  used  in  listing  steps. 

4.  The  combination  of  steps  form  a  logical  sequence  to 
complete  the  task. 

5.  Steps  include  terminology  consistent  with  current 
usage  in  occupational  field. 

6.  All  conditions  are  stated. 

7.  The  standard  is  validy  objective  and  can  be  measured. 

8.  The  reference  for  the  standard  is  stated  and  valid  for 
the  task. 

ERIC 


(Source:  "How  to  Do  A  Job  Analysis,"  Maryland  State  Department  of  Education,  1978,  p.  16) 
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Job  information  for  task  analysis  and  curriculum  development  is  collected  through 
interviews,  observation,  and  questionnaires.  Two  techniques  for  gathering  related  data 
are  the  Delphi  and  the  Dacuin. 

The  Delphi  technique  is  useful  in  gaining  group  consensus  without  face-to-face  dialogue. 
It  is  a  three-round  survey  that  begins  with  a  series  of  statements  and  asks  for  an 
individual's  opinion  about  each  statement.  The  results  of  this  first  round  are  summarized 
and  fed  back  to  each  participant.  Round  two  asks  individuals  to  reconsider  their  first 
responses  after  seeing  the  results  of  the  group  and  possible  modifications  of  the 
statements.  Again,  the  results  are  summarized  and  returned  to  the  participants.  The 
third  round  once  more  asks  individuals  to  reconsider  their  responses.  The  technique  has 
been  proven  successful  in  gaining  group  consensus.  The  major  benefit  is  that  consensus 
can  be  reached  efficiently.  The  major  problems  of  face-to-face  interaction  are 
overcome.  The  major  disadvantage  is  that  collecting  and  analyzing  the  data  can  be  time- 
consuming  and  costly. 

Steps  in  the  Delphi  process  include: 

1.  Design  initial  questionnaire. 

2.  Select  group  participants. 

3.  Conduct  round  1  survey. 

4.  Analyze  the  results  and  feedback  to  each  individual  the  responses  of  the  group 
and  their  own  responses. 

5.  Ask  group  members  to  reconsider  their  first  responses  (round  2  survey). 

6.  Analyze  the  results  and  feedback  to  each  individual  the  responses  of  the  group 
and  their  own  responses. 

7.  Repeat  steps  for  round  3  survey. 

8.  A  strong  consensus  should  have  been  reached. 

The  considerations,  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  Delphi  technique  are  similar  to 
those  for  other  surveys.  The  major  difference  is  that,  through  the  three-round  process, 
conse<^3';,s  is  reached  on  the  statements  in  the  survey.  This  is  a  powerful  advantage. 

Displc:  /    18,  on  the  next  page,  presents  the  Dacum  (Developing  A  Curriculurn}  k^K^kiique. 
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DACUWi:  identifyirig  Competencies 


By  Audni  Miller-Beach 

FO^  developers  of  competency-based 
instructional  programs.  DACUM 
(Developing  A  Curriculum)  is  a  relatively 
quick  and  inexpensive  method  for  deter* 
mining  which  competencies  should  be  in- 
cluded in  a  curriculum.  Created  and  first 
used  by  the  Experimental  Projects 
Branch,  Canada  Department  of  Regional 
Economic  Expansion,  and  the  General 
Learning  Corporation  of  New  York, 
DACUM  is  based  on  three  assumptionb: 
(1)  expert  workers  can  define  and  de- 
scribe their  job  more  accurately  than  any- 
one eise:  (2)  any  job  can  be  effectively  de- 
scribed in  terms  of  the  tasks  that  suc- 
cessful workers  in  that  occupation  per- 
form; and  (3)  all  tasks,  in  order  to  be  per- 
formed correcsly,  demand  certain  knowl- 
edge and  attitudes  from  workers. 

The  process  requires  a  panel  of  expert 
workers  and  supervisors  in  the  occupation 
being  analyzed,  a  qualified  coordinator, 
and  a  recorder.  During  a  period  of  three 
days,  the  panel  develops  a  profile  chart  of 
the  skills  required  in  the  occupation.  A 
DACUM  chart  serves  both  as  a  curric- 
ulum plan  and  as  an  instrument  for  assess- 
ing training  needs  and  student  achieve- 
ment. 

Th«  p«n«l.  A  DACUM  panel  i:»  usual- 
ly comprised  of  10  lo  12  expert  workers 
and  two  to  three  supervisors,  selected 
from  companies  in  the  local  community  to 
represent  each  of  the  specialty  areas  in  an 
occupation.  A  major  reason  for  the  low 


cost  of  the  DACUM  process  is  that  panel 
members  contribute  their  time.  Ordinar- 
ily, local  companies  are  quite  willing  to 
allow  employees  to  participate.  Company 
personnel  regard  DACUM  as  an  excellent 
opportunity  lo  provide  essential  informa- 
tion for  the  development  of  an  occupa- 
tional program.  They  feel  the  program's 
credibility  is  strengthened  by  their  own 
outstanding  employees  identifying  the 
skills  which  students  should  master  for 
employment.  From  the  school's  perspec- 
tive, a  primary  benefit  of  DACUM  is  the 
development  of  a  stronger,  more  positive 
relationship  with  business  and  industrial 
establishments  in  the  local  community^ 

The  quality  of  a  DACUM  chart  is 
determined  by  several  factors,  such  as  the 
panel  members*  technical  knowledge  and 
skill,  their  ability  to  express  themselves, 
and  the  coordinator's  ability  to  elicit 
specific,  accurate  skill  statements,  deal 
with  conflict  and  debate,  and  maintain  the 
group's  momentum. 

The  coordinator  must  be  able  to  make 
on-the-spot  decisions  related  to  the  con- 
tent and  structure  of  the  chart*.  He  or  she 
must  know  what  questions  to  ask,  and 
wheii,  so  that  the  chart  will  be  compre- 
hensive and  precise.  At  the  same  time,  the 
coordinator  must  be  careful  not  to  bias 
the  panelists'  contributions.  For  this 
reason,  the  coordinator  should  not  have 
had  experience  in  the  occupations  under 
analysis.  Rather,  he  or  she  should  be 
familiar  with  the  curriculum  development 
process  as  it  applies  across  occupations. 
Finally^  the  coordinator  must  be  patient, 
even  when  the  process  becomes  tedious. 
Panel  members  must  be  allowed  to  decide 
for  ihemselves  whether  certain  skills  are 
required. 

The  DACUM  recorder  must  quickly 
and  legibly  print  each  skill  statement 
exactly  as  it  is  phrased  by  the  panel.  Like 
the  coordinator,  the  recorder  must  refrain 
from  comments  which  could  influence 
panel  members'  determinations. 

How  OACUM  vvorkft.  The  DACUM 
process  is  outlined  below: 

1  First,  panel  members  identify  the 
genera]  areas  of  competence  required.  For 
example,  on  one  chart  for  motor  vehicle 
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repair,  the  general  areas  included  **service 
and  repair  cooling  and  exhaust  systems." 
and  • 'service  and  repair  fuel  systems." 
These  categories  are  recorded  on  large 
cards  and  posted  vertically  on  a  blank  wall 
in  full  view  of  the  panel. 

2.  Next,  focusing  on  only  one  area  at  a 
time,  skills  required  in  each  of  the  cate- 
gories are  specified.  Each  skill  sutement  is 
recorded  on  a  card  and  posted  beside  the 
appropriate  category.  Eventually,  the 
category  stalcmem,  together  with  the  skill 
statements,  form  a  "competency  band" 
on  the  chart.  It  is  imperative  that  each 
statement  be  in  precise  action  terms,  such 
as  **detect  and  diagnose  engine  faults," 
which  appears  in  the  category  "service 
and  repair  engines"  on  the  chart  for 
motor  vehicle  repair. 

3.  After  the  skills  required  in  each  cate- 
gory have  been  identified,  panelists  make 
sure  that  each  skill  statement  is  explicit 
and  accurate. 

4.  Then,  skill  statements  i-r?  structured 
into  a  learning  sequence.  Panelists  decide 
which  skills  they  would  have  an  entry-level 
worker  learn  and  apply  first  on  the  job. 
The  statements  are  then  arranged  in  the 
order  determined  by  the  panel. 

5.  Finally,  the  coordinator  solicits  the 
panelists'  consensus  regarding  the 
accuracy  of  the  chart.  They  should  agree 
that  it  correctly  reflects  the  skills  required 
in  that  occupation. 

When  a  DACUM  workshop  is  over, 
panel  members  have  produced  a  graphic 
profile  of  the  skills  .required  in  their  work, 
and  inevitably  they  express  satisfaction 
with  the  process.  For  further  information 
on  DACUM,  readers  may  write  or  call  me 
at  the  National  Academy  for  Vocational 
Education,  the  National  Center  for  Re- 
search in  Vocational  Education,  1960 
Kenny  Rd.,  Columbus,  OH  43210,  (800) 
848-4815. 
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In  order  to  utilize  competency-based  curricula  for  job  specific  skills  training,  it  is 
necessary  to: 

o     develop  performance  objectives  from  data  provided  in  the  task  analysis 

o     prepare  criterion  tests  based  on  the  performance  objectives 

o     institute  an  instructional  strategy 

o     revise  and  adjust  the  curricula  as  appropriate. 

Development  of  a  competency-based  cuririculum  also  requires  more  clarification  than  a 
listing  of  items  to  be  done.  People  trying  to  accomplish  such  a  feat  need  solid 
information  upon  which  to  build.  In  an  effort  to  provide  this  help,  Display  119  presents 
Part  III  of  the  Handbook  for  Developing  Competency-Based  Curricula  for  New  and 
Emerging  Occupations  —  "How  To. .  •  Develop  Competency-Based  Curricula,"  (See 
Display  119.) 

After  the  task  analysis  has  been  completed,  and  the  curriculum  developed,  it  could  be 
quite  valuable  to  take  a  close  look  at  what  was  created.  One  way  to  effect  this  is 
contained  in  Display  120.  Additional  material  on  task  analysis  is  contained  in  the  section 
of  the  appendix  keyed  to  this  chapter.  (See  Display  120.) 

Regardless  of  which  approach  an  SDA  chooses  for  doing  job  specific  skills  training,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  well-crafted  competency  statements  clearly  stating  all  three  parts:  the 
competency,  the  benchmark,  and  the  means  of  measurement.  Although  competency 
statements  are  required  to  meet  the  requisites  of  a  sufficiently  developed  system,  SDAs 
may  —  for  their  own  reasons  —  need  separate  lists  of  skills,  benchmarks,  and  means  of 
measurement  somewhere  in  the  process. 

The  Humboldt  County  (California)  Private  Industry  Council  has  put  together  a  compre- 
hensive array  of  competency  statements  for  the  retail/sales  clerk  occupation.  These  job 
specific  skills  competency  statements  are  written  in  a  vertical  matrix  format  and  are 
presented  in  Display  121.  Display  122  provides  partial  listings  of  competency  benchmarks 
recognized  by  the  Private  Industry  Council  of  South  Florida  for  Bookkeeping/ Accounting 
and  Auto  Body  Repair.  Additional  groupings  of  competency  statements,  benchmarks,  and 
skill  designations  are  contained  in  the  appendix  section  keyed  to  this  chapter.  (See 
Displays  121  and  122.) 


Text  continues  on  page  624 
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Displ^  119. 


PART  III 

HOW  TO  USE  THE  INFORMATION 
FROM  PARTS  I  AND  II  OF  THE 

HANDBOOK  TO  DEVELOP 
COMPETENCY  BASED  CURRICULA 
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INTRODUCTION  -  PART  III 


Once  an  occupation  has  been  identified  and  the  skills  and  knowl- 
edges needed  in  the  occupation  have  been  analyzed  through  a  task  anal- 
ysis, all  groundwork  has  been  performed  for  developing  competency  based 
curricula. 

This  section  of  the  handbook  will  show  you  how  to  develop  competency 
based  curricula  using  the  information  derived. from  Parts  I  and  II.  When 
you  have  read  this  section  of  the  handbook,  you  will  be  able  to: 

1.  Prepare  student  performance  objectives  from  the  information 
provided  in  the  task  analysis; 

2.  Develop  criterion  tests  based  on  the  student  performance 
objectives; 

3.  Implement  an  instructional  strategy. 

4.  Revise  and  modify  the  curricula. 
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LIST  OF  TERMS: 


Competency  Based  Instruction/Curricula:    A  total  system  for  planning, 
developing,  and  implementing  a  curriculum  designed  to  insure 
that  students  acquire  measureable  ski  lis, ^knowledges,  and  attitudes 
essential  for  successful  job  performance.  ^ 

Competent:    Demonstration  of  mastery  of  occupational  requirements  that 
includes  skills,  knowledges,  and  attitudes  necessary  for  job  entry. 

Criterion  test:    An  evaluation  instrument  which  is  used  to  assess 

whether  students  have  meet  the  predetermined  student  performance 
objectives. 

Instructional  Lesson: .  A  basic  building  element  of  a  course.  Itcontains 
all  the'details  concerning  content  .to  be  taught,  the  techniques  of 
instruction  to  be  followed,  and  references  and  materials  to  be  used.^^ 
Each  task  in  an  occupation  would  generally  represent  an  instructional 
lesson. 

Instructional  Unit:    The  major  sections  of  a  course.    Each  duty  in  an 
occupation  would  generally  represent  an  instructional  unit. 

Mastery:  The  level  of  performance  or  achievement  that  consistently 
meets  occupational  standards  set  by  vocational  instructors 
responsible  for  a  vocational  program. 23 

Student  Performance  Objectives:    Statements  that  describe  exactly  what 
students  must  be  able  to  do,  the  conditions  under  which  the  per- 
formance will  occur,  and  the  standards  by  which  the  students  will 
be  evaluated. 

Performance  test:    A  test  used  to  determine  if  the  student  can  perform 
the  correct  processes  as  well  as  if  the  student  can  produce  the 
correct  product.    Performance  tests  require  direct  observation  of 
the  student. 

Product  evaluations:    Tests  used  to  determine  whether  a  student  can 

produce  a  correct  product.    They  do  not  require  direct  observation 
of  the  student. 
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STEPS  IN  DEVELOPING  COMPETENCY  BASED 
CURRICULA  FROM  THE  INFORMATION  DERIVED 
FROM  PARTS  I  AND  II 


TASK  ANALYSIS 

Task  Listing        Task  Defrailino 

-"Need  to  know"    -Key  Steps/Knowledges 
tasks/duties"     -Standards,  Conditions, 
Performance 


DEVELOP  OBJECTIVES  FOR  EACH  TASK 


I 


DEVELOP  CRITERION  TESTS  BASED  ON  OBJECTIVES 


IMPLEMENT  INSTRUCTIONAL  STRATEGY 


I 


REVISE  AND  MODIFY 


Figure  18 
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STEPS  IN  DEVELOPING  COMPETENCY  BASED  CURRICULA 
FROM  THE  INFORMATION  DERIVED  FROM  PARTS  I  AND  II 


Since  the  aim  of  competency  based  instruction  is  to  provide  students 
with  the  knowledges  (knowing),  skills  (doing),  and  attitudes  needed  for 
successful  performance  in  an  occupation,  a  system  must  be  developed  to 
help  the  instructor  transfer  this  information  to  the  students.  The 
following  steps  can  help  you  develop  competency  based  curricula  from 
the  iriformation  derived  from  Parts  I  and  II  of  this  handbook.  These 
steps  are  depicted  in  Figure  18. 


STEP  1:    DEVELOP  STUDENT  PERFORMANCE  OBJECTIVES  FOR  EACH 
TASK  TO  BE  INCLUDED  IN  THE  TRAINING  PROGRAM. 

The  key  to  moving  from  tasks  of  a  job  to  the  components  of  a 

course  is  to  translate  the  tasks  into  student  performance  objectives?^ 

These  student  performance  objectives  will  tell  the  students  exactly 

what  they  will  have  to  do  to  be  considered  "competent"  in  a  task. 

Adaitionally,  student  performance  objectives  can  help  you 

select  methods,  materials,  and  criterion  tests  to  help  the 

students  "master"  each  stuaent  performance  objective. 


Follow  these  steps  to  develop  student  performance  objectives 
from  the  information  derived  from  the  Task  Detailing  Worksheets/ 
Flowcharts  that  you  developed  in  Part  II. 


J.    Uilng  figujiz  19  a&  a  gvuxiz,  wvu/Ce  a  itudznt  peAf^omancz 
objzctLvz  ^ofL  zaah  tcuk      youA  tncUnlng  pnOQfum  to  incZudz 
conditions,  pzA^omanaz,  and  itandoAdi .    Uiz  thz  In^^ofimvUon 
£fiom  thz  iottou!ing  6zctlon&  OjJ  youA  Tcuk  Vzt^uZing  ^onkshzzt&l 
flowdhoAts  04  yoixK  mnjoA.  6ouA.cz  OjJ  In^omcution: 

a]    Conditions  and  Toots  and  zqiUpmznt  AecttonA  [COHVJTJOUS) 

fa)    Task  statzmznt  szction  (PERFORMANCE) 

c)    Standards  szction  iSTANVAKDS) 
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2.    It      6viQQUtzd  thcut  you  aJt^o  mJjto.  6tudtvvt  peA^oAmancz 
objacZLvu  ioK  AjnpoAXcufvt  ^jtzp6  and/oJi  fehom^edge^  a 
toj^k  that  mu^t  be  nmt^AiiSM^djLZ  thz  ^^udenCA  can  pvi- 
ionm  thz  touk  6ucca^6^uZty.    1^  mct66aA,y,  oZmo  mltn  a 
6tadznt  peA^oAmancz  objzcjtLvz  ^o/l  any  atxXtadz^  that 
you  mnt  thz  4tudeitt6  to  dzv^pp.  By  mAXinQ  6tudQnt 
peA^o/umncz  objQ.ctlvt6  ioK  thua  6tzp6,  knou)Zzdgu,  and 
attUudz^,  you  IniuAa  that  thty  uUM  fae  taught. 

Note;    You  do  not  write  student  performance  objectives 
for  all  steps  and  knowledges  of  a  task.    Write  student 
performance  objectives  only  for  those  steps  and  knowl- 
edges that  the  students,  must  master  before  they  can 
perform  the  entire  task  successfully.  Why: 

-  Some  steps  and  knowledges  need  not  be  taught 
as  everyone  knows  how  to  do  them. 

-  Some  steps  are  performed  only  when  the  entire 
task  Is  practiced. 

Student  performance  objectives  based  on  steps  and 
knowledges  may  be  written  in  abbreviated  form — 
that  is»  the  conditions  and  standards  may  be  elim- 
inated from  the  objective.    See  Figure  19  for  examples. 

Step  2:   Develop  criterion  tests  for  each  student  performance 
objective. 

Once  student  performance  objectives  have  been  written,  you  will 
need  to  develop  evaluation  instruments  for  each  student  per- 
formance objective.   A  criterion  test  is  generally  a  written  or 
performance  type  test  which  is  used  to  determine  whether  students 
have  achieved  the  student  performance  objective.    When  students  can 
pass  the  criterion  tests  for  a  task,  they  are  said  to  be  "compe- 
tent" in  the  task. 

Follow  these  steps  to  develop  criterion  tests  for  each  student 
performance  objective: 

I.    A^tZA  anatyiUng  zach  6tudznt  poAioAmtincz  objzcttvz, 
dtttnminz  thz  typz  ojj  cJuZojUon  toMt  [mlttzn,  peA.- 
ioHinandZ,  ok  attitude.  chtckZUt)  that  mZl  fae  needed 
to  a/^^U6  {johzthoA  the.  6tadejtt  peA^o/vmncz  ofajectcve 
ha6  faeen  met. 

Examples; 

Given  ten  drawings  of  hand  tools  used  in  an  auto- 
motive mechanics  program,  identify  them  and  their 
use.    You  must  obtain  10056  of  the  written  test. 

Type  of  test:   written—multiple  choice 
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TASK  ANALYSIS  WORKSHEET 


PROGRAM  AUTOMOTIVE 


TASK  NO.  315.000 


TASK  STATEKENT 


Chanse  •  tlat  tire 


PERFORfWNCE 


Conditions  under  which  task  Is  performed: 
Any  ^ 


'CONDITIONS 


ue: 


Cor  h«8  fl«t  tlr« 


Toofs,  EqulpMnt,  Hatarlal,  Rel^trences,  AiuS  ussa: 
Sp«r«  tlr«a.j8ck»  lug  vv«nch 


KEY  STEPS 

List  sequentially  the  Key  Steps 
and  decisions  that  lead  to  the 
completion  of  the  task. 


Set  emergency  brake/block  wheels 
Kenova  hub  cap 


ESSENTIAL  KNOWLEDGES 

For  each  key  step,  list  (If  any)  what 
an  Individual  has  to  know  (technical 
safety  and  related  knowledges)  to  conplete 
each  step* 


1.  Block  front  and  rear  of  wheels. 

3.  Do  not  remove  nuts  before  raising  car. 

4.  Know  how  to  operate  Jack 


3.    Looaen  nuts  with  Ivig 
wrench 

A.    Raise  car  with  Jack 

5.  ReiQOve  nuts  uiid  remove 
flat  tire 

6.  Install  spare  tire 

7.  Tighten  nuts 

8.  Lower  car  with  Jack 
9*    Replace  hub 

10.    Put  tools  away 

Student  Performance  Objective:    Given  a  car  with  a  flat  tire.  Jack,  spare  tire, 
and  lug  wrench,  change  flat  tire  according  to  manufacturer's  instructions 
and  specifications  in  fiftv>en  minutes  without  injury. 

Student  performance  objectives  based  on  steps  and/or  knowledges. 
-  Operate  a  Jack 


6.  Know  how  to  lift  wheel  on  hub. 

7.  Tighten  securely. 

8.  Lower  Jack  slowly 


STANDARDS 


STANDARDS:  (acceptable  level  of  performance  for  entry  level  worker) 
Quality;      Without  injury  Time  Limit:       15  minutes 

Anwunt:  Content: 


According  to  manufacturer's 
specifications. 
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Examples: 


Given  situations  in  which  the  student  will  have  to 
interact  with  other  members  of  the  class,  the  student 
will  act  courteously  toward  other  members  of  the  class. 
All  performances  on  the  instructor  checklist  must  have 
an  acceptable  rating. 

Type  of  test:    attitude  checklist 

Given  a  customer  with  a  counterfeit  bill,  process  the 
counterfeit  bill.    All  steps  on  the  instructors  check- 
list must  be  given  an  acceptable  rating. 

Type  of  test:  performance  test— performance  checklist 
Types  of  tests: 

•  To  measure  student  performance  objectives  which  pertain 
mostly  to  "doing"  something,  prepare  performance  tests 
or  product  evaluations.    (See  Figure  20  for  an  example 
of  a  performance  test). 

•  To  measure  student  performance  objectives  which  per- 
tain mostly  to  "knowing"  something,  prepare  written 
tests. 

-  Types  of  written  tests  include  recognition  (true/ 
false,  multiple  choice,  matching)  and  recall  tests 
(completion,  listing,  and  essay  items). 

•  To  measure  student  performance  objectives  which  per- 
tain mostly  to  attitudes  to  be  acquired  prepare 
attitude  checklists. 


P/izpoAz  a  cAAXoAion  tut  that  mzeX^  thz  iottoiA)lng  cAAJtoAia: 

a)    Thz  tz^t  g^ueA  cZzoa,  comptetz  dvizcZiovUi  to  thz 
htixdzYvU; 

fa)    Thz  t(Ut  ^zquAAO^  pz/if^onmancz      thz  6amz  bzhavloK  and 
undzA  thz  6amz  cond>LtLon6  a6  6pz(Uilzd  In  thz  ^tudznt 
pz/i^omancz  objzctivz. 

Example:    Given  a  car  with  a  flat  tire,  spare  tire,  and 
lug  wrench,  change  the  flat  tire  per  the  manufacturer's 
instructions,  and  specifications  within  fifteen  minutes 
and  without  injury. 

Test:    Prepare  a  performance  test  like  the  one  in  Figure  20 
whTc^h  actually  requires  the  students  to  change  a  flat  tire. 
A  multiple  choice  test  would  not  be  appropriate.  Notice 
that  each  activity  in  Figure  20  corresponds  to  the  steps 
and  knowledges  listed  in  the  Task  Detailing  Worksheet  in 
Figure  19. 
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OBJECTIVE:    Given  a  car  with  a  flat  tire,  jack,  spare  tire,  and  lug  wrench, 
change  the  flat  tire  according  to  manufacturer's  instructions 
and  specifications  in  fifteen  minutes  without  injury. 

PERFORMANCE  TEST 


ACTIVITY 


1 


RATING 


Acceptable 


Unacceptable 


1.    Unaffected  wheels  were  blocked  front  and 
rear. 


2.  Emergency  brakes  were  applied. 

3.  Jack  was  correctly  positioned. 


4.    Lugs  were  loosened  before  wheel  was 
completely  raised. 


5.    Tire  was  lifted  on  hub  correctly. 


Lugs  and  replacement  wheel  were 
sufficiently  secured. 


7.    Removed  wheel  and  tools  were  returned  to 
appropriate  place  in  trunk  of  car. 


8.    Tire  was  changed  within  15  minutes. 


Teague,  Wayne  and  Faulker,  T.  L.,  Developing  Performance  Objectives  and 
Criterion  Referenced  Measures  for  FerFomance-Based  instruction,  p.  45. 
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STEP  3:  Implement  an  instructional  strategy 


At  this  point,  you  are  ready  to  consolidate  and  use 
the  material  that  you  have  developed  thus  far.    You  will 
now  learn  how  to  use  an  instructional  strategy  to  help 
the  students  master  the  student  performance  objectives. 
Such  an  instructional  strategy  includes  the  following: 

a)  Prepare  a  course  outline; 

b)  Develop  lessons  plans; 

c)  Develop  a  teaching/learning  strategy. 

Follow  these  steps  to  implement  an  instructional  strategy: 
I.    ?Kzp<vi2.  a.  Cou/isz  Outtine. 

lining  thz  Ta&k  LUtLngi  thcvt  yon  p^avioLUly  pizpoJied 
In  pcjvt  11,  numbeA.  tkz  tauiilu  and  dutii&  in  thz  ondoA 
(sequence)  in  which  thzy  mJUL      pA.2^e.rut2.d  in  thz 
in&tAuction.    ttie  iiguAz  21  (U  a.  guide.. 

Note:    notice  that  duties  become  instructional  units 
and  the  tasks  become  Instructional  lessons. 

TIPS  FOR  SEQUENCING; 

•  Sequence  tasks  based  on  the  order  in  which  they  occur  in  the  job. 

fl  Sequence  tasks  and  duties  from  simplest  to  most  difficult  or 
compl  ex . 

•  When  sequencing  tasks  and  duties,  ask  yourself  the  following 
questions:    What  other  duties/tasks  would  the  students  need 
to  master  before  they  can  perform  this  duty/task?    (Use  the 
Task  Detailing  Worksheets/Flowcharts  and  student  performance 
objectives  that  you  prepared  to  help  you  answer  this  question.) 


2.  PfcueXop  Le/>6on  P£ftnA  i^oA.  Eacfe  Ta&k 

A  well  developed  instructional  lesson  should  serve  as  the 
means  by  which  your  students  will  achieve  each  task.  At 
minimum,  a  well  written  lesson  plan  should  include  the 
following: 

a)  Student  performance  objectives; 

b)  Purpose  for  learning  the  task; 

c)  List  of  tools,  equipment,  etc.  needed  by  the  students; 

d)  Step-by-step  instructions  for  the  acquisition  of  the 
steps,  skills,  and  knowledges  specified  in  the  performance 
objectives; 
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TASK  LISTING 
(Course  Outline) 


VOCATIONAL  PROGRAM 


Grocery  Checker 


SPECIFIC  OCCUPATION 


Checker/Cashier 


The  fonowing  are  the  tasks  for  e.ach  duty  in  the  above-stated  occupation; 


DUTIES  (Instructional  Units) 


TASKS  (Lessons) 


SEQUENCE 


4.0   Preparing  Produce  for  Market 


1.0  Orientation,  Safety,  and 
Sanitation 


2.0   Perfoming  Checkout  Duties 


7.0  Making  Customer  Contact 


Explain  advertising  concepts 
Demonstrate  produce  knowledge 
Prepare  produce  for  sale 
Display  produce 


Recognize  management  functions 
Identify  career  opportunities  in 

food  distribution 
Identify  safety  and  sanitation 

practices  in  grocery  department 


Operate  cash  register 
Perform  optional  transactions 
Cash  customer's  check 
Perform  tax  transactions 


Demonstrate  customer  relations 
DescriVj  today's  food  store 
customer 


THIS  SAMPLE  IS  NOT  COMPLETE 


4 
1 
3 
2 


3 
1 


2 
4 

1 
3 


Figure  21 

Adapted  from  Identifying  and  Improving  Vocational  Instruction:  A  Handbook  for 
Individualizing  Instruction  for  New  Hampshire  Vocational  Educators,  p.  63. 
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itO  A  'it^aans  of  providir^g  progms  cSiecks  and/ or  self 

evaluation  checks  witri  invVi^adlftte  feedback  to  tne  student, 
f)  Criterion  tests  capable  of  evaluating  the  following: 

-  Whether  the  task  has  b\ty:n  accomplished. 

-  Whether  the  necessary  ^vt^jis  and  knowledges  have  been 
acquired. 

Figure  ?2  shows  you  a  model  lesson  plan  that  incorporates 
the  four  steps  in  the  learning  proce?""    pret:a  dtion,  presentation, 
application,  and  evaluation.    Figure  vides  a  completed  lesson 

plan  based  on  the  model  in  Figure  Z 

Follow  these  steps  to  prepare  an  effective  lesson  plan: 

U6A^  thz  iniomatlOYi  In  flga^u  22  and  23  oA  youA  gaidz, 
pKzpoAH  a  t(!L66on  plan  ^o^  eacK  ta^k  In  thz  t/iaaUng  pn.og/um. 
Utz  thz  ioltomng  6ouaxlz6  o(J  inionmaXAJon  to  htlp  you  dzvzlop 
tht  l2A6on  plan^i 

a]    Student  poAiomandz  objzctivu 

fa)    To&fe  VztoAJUng  Wo^lukzQJt/rtouxihaAt 

ftj    SXladzrvt  popixJLation 

ft  MOftP  ABOUT  SELECTING  MATERIALS: 

0   Select  only  materials  that  will  help  your  students  satisfy  the 
student  performance  objectives. 

Q   Choose  material  based  on  your  student  population.    Questions  to 
consider  might  be 

-  Is  the  reading  level  at  a  suitable  level  for  the  student? 

-  Are  examples  understandable? 

»   Does  the  material  provide  adequate  practice  for  the  student? 
If  not,  develop  your  own  practice  exercises. 

-  Does  the  material  have  gaps?    If  it  does,  disregard  the  material 
or  augment  it  with  oth6r  material. 

3.    VzvoZop  a  t^aciUng/tzaAnLnQ  6tAjcutzgy 

A  t2jX(ihAjng/l^aAyvinQ  6t/uUzgy  6houJid  fae  dzvzlofid  to  <U6l6t 
thz  6tadzyvU  in  tejonnlng  thz  6tixdznt  poAionmancz  objzctiv^. 
Vzvzlop  a  tzacking/lzaAyiLng  6tAatzgy  uikick  IncZadu  thz 

?.    ObjZcXivz6  a/iz  madz  avallablz  to  thz  6tudzyvt4i,  In 
mAXing,  bzioKz  thzy  itoAt  mKkXng  .on  a  lz^6on/ta^k. 
In  tivU  tmy,  6tudzyvt6  voUU  knou)  zxactty  t^hat  thzy 
\MtZ  havz  to  do  to  fae  coruldzn^zd  "compeXznt." 


EKLC 
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)..;:3S0N  PLAN 

OBJECTIVE:    Student  performance  objectives  fot-  the  task. 

Approximate  length  of  lesson 


ACTIVITIES 

PROCEDURE/ 
RESOURCES 

PREPARATION: 

Purpose:    Statement  telling  students  why 
they  should  learn  the  task. 

Lecture/ Reading  Material 

PREPARATION: 

"'KcVicW  prerequisite  Knowieuges  ana/ur  au^pa  , 

Lecture/ ins truction  sneet 
listing  tools,  theory, 
steps/Written  materials 

-Review  steps/procedure  of  task 

Lecture/Instruction  sheet 
giving  steps/Textbook 

-Denionstrate  step-by-step  the  skills,  knowledges, 
anu/or  Steps 

Demonstration 

neuia  snowing  procedures 

APPLICATION: 

Guided  Practice:    Students  pniictice  the  skills, 
knowledge,  and/or  steps  under  supervision  or 
by  providing  cueing.    Provisions  for  iimediate 
feedback. 

Practicing  the  tasks, 
solving  problems 
Self  checks  with  answers 
provided. 

EVALUATION: 

Test  students  to  see  if  they  have  mastered  the 
task. 

If  necessary,  test  the  students  to  determine 
if  they  have  mastered  the  knowledges  of  the 
task. 

Performance  Checklist 
Written  Test 
Self  checks 

Figure  22 
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LESSON  PLAN 


OBJECTIVES:    Given  a  car  with  a  flat  tire,  jack,  spare  tire,  and  lug 

wrench,  change  the  flat  tire  according  to  the  manufacturer's 
specifications  and  instructions  in  fifteen  minutes  without 
injury. 

-  Operate  a  jack  60  minute  lesson 


ACTIVITIES 

RESOURCES/ 
PROCEDURES 

1.  Present  lecture  on  importance  of  being 
able  to  change  a  flat  tire  quickly. 

2.  -Quickly  review  procedure  sheet  on  how 

to  operate  a  Jack. 

-Demonstrate  how  to  operate  the  jack 

using  the  procedure  sheet 
•Have  students  practice  jacking  a  car 

In  groups  of  three. 
-Give  students  a  checklist  to  help 

students  determine  if  they  can  jack 

a  car. 

3.  -Review  procedure  on  how  to  change  a 

flat  tire  using  manufacturer's  Instruc- 
tions. 

-Discuss  essential  knowledges  that 
students  need  to  know  about  each  step. 

-Daronstrate  how  to  fix  a  flat  tire 
using  manufacturer's  Instructions. 

4.  -Assign  students  to  practice  changing 

a  flat  tire. 

5.  Give  students  tests 

Overhead  Transparencies 

Procedure  Sheet 
Demonstration 

Checklist 

Tex t :    Manufacturer  *  s 
Specifications 

Task  Detailing  Worksheet/ 
Flowchart 

Assignment  sheet 
Materials 

Performance  test 

Figure  23 
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Z.    Stadmt6  take.  CAAJtvUon  tz^t^  vohzmvoA  thztf  bzJLLzvz 
thzy  cue  K^dy  io^  tkm. 

-  To  oXAmimtQ.  6tmggl(iA6 ,  p/tovidz  6tadzyvt6  mMi 
^uggz^tzd  time.  JUjriit6  ^OK  completion  a  (J  a  l2^6on. 

3.  Studznt^  advancz  to  a  new;  Zz^6on/ta6k  onZif  iA)hzn 
thzy  can  dmon^tAatc  "moA^eAj/''  pjj  4;<xe  Ic^^on/ta^ti 
by  p<U6ing  thz  c/UJi'^Aion  t(^t.^ 

-  Stadz\fi^  \A)ho  can  pa^6  thz  cAitznyioi^  tz&t  (JoA.  a  £e6<ion 
6hauZd  be  attovoe^d  to  advancz  to  the  nzxt  le^4on. 

-  StudzntA  voho  cannot  pa64  thz  caaXz/Uoh  ^ut  ^houZd 
bz  aJUiouozd  to  /iz^tady  thz  matznAjoJL  o>i  be  gtvzn 
a66t6tancz.    7hzy  6houJLd  havz  thz  oppoAXan^Xy  to 
takz  thz  tz/it  again. 

4.  StudzntA  Kzczivz  ixmzdixvtz  ^zzdback  on  thzAA.  tZ6t 
pvi^o^ancz.    Figu/iz  24  6hom  a  tzaching/lzoAning  6y6tzm 
u)hich  i.ncoxponjatz6  tkoMz  abovz-6t(vtzd  cha/iactznAUiticA . 

5.  Studznt&  (Viz  zncouAagzd  to  hztp  onz  anothz/i. 

6.  Whzn  po66ibZz,  zach  6tudznt  hai>  ^/izzdom  to  sequence  hc6 
om  in6t/uicXion. 

7.  Thz  ivUitAucjton,^ 6  n,otz  i^  that  o^  a  motivato/i  o^  6tadznt6, 
iacAXAXaton,  oi  tzoAning,  and  txjJWK  and  coun^zioK. 

8.  Thz  in^t/iacto^  monitor  zach  6tudznt*4>  pxogxz^6  through 
6omz  60/ut  0(J  ^zcoK.dkzzplng  6y6tzm  vohich  might  i^ncladii 
thz  ^otZovoing: 

-  Vatidatlng  thz  6tadzntU  m<utzn.y  o{^  zach  6tudznt 
pzn^^omancz  objzctivz) 

-  Rzco^jUng  6tadznt  pz/i^onmancz  oujictcveA  cvjuizntty 
beXng  accomptL6hzd  and  objzcXivu  not  yzt  attmptzdi 

-  RzcoKdiyig  thz  nmb2A  o^  aXtmpt/s  o^  an  objzctZvz  25 
and  thz  timz  KzqiuOizd  to  gdin  ma!itzn.y  o^  an  objZcXivz. 


Step  4:    Revise  and  Modify 

Once  the  program  has  been  implemented^  the  final  step  in 
developing  competency  based  curricula  is  to  revise  and 
modify  the  curricula  to  determine  two  things: 

1)    Does  the  course  succeed  in  teaching  what  it 
set  out  to  teach? 
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TEACHING/ LEARNING  SYSTEM 
Figure  24 


STUDENT  PERFORMANCE  OBJECTIVES 
TASK  INSTRUCTION 

N 

r 

STUDENT  TAKES 
WHEN  RE 

CRITERION  TEST 
ADY 

STANDARDS 


MEASUREMENT 


FEEDBACK 


nUes 

NEXT 
LESSON 
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2)    Does  the  course  teach  what  is  actually  required 
for  successful  entry-level  employment  in  the 
occupation?27 

Follow  these  steps  to  revise  and  modify  your  curric  ria. 
StoAJt  by  amJtyzing  each  student  pvif^omandt  objzcit'vz. 

1.  A6k  yoaual^  thz  ({o££oMJtcng  quution  abouX.  each 

objzcttVQ.: 

^tadznt  poAionmancz  ofajecttve? 

•  •    Ij{  aXZ  OK  mo6t      the.  6tudzYiU>  aclUzvzd  the. 
objzctivz,  you  succeeded  in  tracking  what  you 
6zt  out  to  tzach. 

t    1(5  many  Oj{  ihe  htxidwtM  did  not  ockLzvz  the. 
6tudznt  poAf^onmncz  objzdtivo.  (10- J  51),  anaZyzz 
thz  6tudznt  pzAf^onmayicz  objzctivz,  methods,  mzdixi, 
and  looAning  matz/UaJt^   to  detzminz: 

a]    1(5  ^he  pn,oblm  i^  inz^^zcZCvz  tmining,  ok  an 

fa)  ItnpKopznJiy  ^zlzcted  ok  un/izatUtic  6tudznt 
poAiomanxiz  objzcjUvz.  Mafee  thz  neceA-AOAi/ 
chande6. 

2.  CompoAz  thz  zxA^ting  6tadznt  pzKiomanciz  objzctivz^ 
u)ith  tkz  o-ctuaZ  job  to  dzjtzAminz  i^  thzy  oaz  6titt 
KzZzvant.    A^k  youuzZ^  thz  ^oiZouiing  quz^tion^: 

0  HoA  thz  job  Chang zd? 

0  Havz  any  6kiZt6  been  QZanivuvtzd  ok  addzd? 

6  Akz  now  toot6  OK  zquipmznt  fae/cng  u^zd? 

$  Aaz  nzw  tzchniquu  bzing  u6zd? 
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CONCLUSION 


Competency  based  instruction,  as  has  been  discussed  in  this  hand- 
book, is  a  systematic  approach  to  effective  instruction.    If  you  chose 
to  use  competency  based  instruction  in  your  course,  it  will  allow  you 
to  "guarantee  that  your  instruction  works,"  and  will  guarantee  that 

your  instruction  is  related  to  the  needs  of  industry.    "In  other  words, 

28 

it  will  allow  you  to  increase  your  instructional  power."  Additionally, 
such  a  systematic  approach  to  developing  curricula  will  enable  you  to 
keep  abreast  of  potential  vocational  programs  and  help  you  to  determine 
curriculum  requirements  in  a  systematic,  cost-effective  way. 

In  conclusion,  the  development  of  competency  based  curricula  for 
a  new  and  emerging  occupation  involves  the  following: 

1.  Identify  u  "new  and  emerging"  occupation. 

2.  Perform  a  task  analysis  on  the  occupation  to  determine 
the  following: 

a.    The  "need-to-know"  duties  and  task  in  the  occupation 
that  should  be  taught; 

fa.    The  skills,  knowledges,  and  attitudes  that  students 
will  need  to  learn  to  successfully  perform  each  task. 

3.  Develop  student  performance  objectives  which  will  tell  the 
students  exactly  what  they  will  have  to  do  to  be  certified 
"competent"  in  the  task. 

4.  Develop  criterion  tests  for  each  student  performance  objective 
which  will  assess  whether  the  students  are  competent  in  the 
task. 

5.  Implement  an  instructional  strategy  which  includes  the  follow- 
ing: 

a.  Prepare  a  course  outline. 

b.  Develop  lesson  plans  Sa^e  •      the  task. 

c.  Implement  a  teaching/learning  s:.rategy. 

6.  Revise  and  modify  the  curricula  to  improve  uhe  course  effectiveness, 
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Vocacional  Studies  Center 
University  of  Wisconsin-Madison 

TRAINING  ANALYSIS  FORM 

Vocational  Program: 

Instructor:    School:   

Date:  ^  

Occupational  training  goal(s)  of  program:   


I.    ENTRANCE  CRITERIA 

A.  Physical  aliills:    Check  the  minimal  (physical  skills)  that  are 
required  for  entrance  into  your  program. 

Skill  Description  of  Abilities 

  walking:   

  standing: 

  lifting:   

  carrying:   

  bending:   

fine-motor:  

  speech:  

  other:   

  other:   .  

B.  Educational  skills:    Describe  the  mindLmal  academic  skills  that 
are  required  for  entrance  into  your  program  and  the  modifica- 
tions which  could  be  made  in  teaching  to  accommodate  for  ' 
students  with  lower  skill  Levels. 

Modifications 

math:  

reading:  

language:  ^  

C.  Vooatiorat  skills:    Describe  the  basic  knowledge  and  use  of 
tools  that  are  required  for  entrance  into  your  program. 


Describe  the  safety  rules  tha:  must  be  followed  for  entrance 
into  your  program   
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Describe  che  tnoac  cricical  work  behaviors  chac  tnu;sC  be  followed 
for  encrance  inco  your  program.   ^  


Ocher  concems'J 


EKLC 


II.  TEACHING  TECHNIQUES.  Check  che  teaching  cechniques  which  you  use 
in  your  program  and  lisc  how  chey  could  be  modified  for  che  needs 
of  a  handicapped  scudenc. 


Technique                                      Modif icacion 
leccure;   


audiovisual: 


sm^.ll  gp.  projecc: 
discussion: 


 demonscracion: 

  study  cexc:   

  grade  level:  _ 

  ind.  projects: 

other: 


Most  all  students  in  your  program  proc^ied  at  the  same  pace? 
  Yes           No    Suggested  modifications?   


III.    What  support  services  or  materials  do  you  receive  in  your  prograr. 
to  help  students  with  lower  skill  levels?  


Other  comments; 


Person  doing  analysis: 
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ENTRY-LEVEL  CRITERIA/ PROGRAM  MATRIX 


Prog 

ram 

1 

Characteristics 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

(EXA^LE) 

READING  LEVEL:  8ch  grade 

1 

X 

X 

V 
A 

Sth  grade 

X 

X 

X 

3rd  grade 

M 

V 

A 

Vf 

a 

1 

1 

None 

M 

1 

1 

1  - 

1 

_ 

X  »  Skill  is  absolucely  required  prior  co  entrance  into  vocational  program. 

M  »  Skill  level  is  acceptable  with  curriculum  modifications  or  with 
supportive  services. 
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SELLING  SKILLS 

1.1 

Demonstrate  an  understanding  of  the  characteristics  of  good  sales manr^hip. 

11 

1.2 

Demonstrate  an  understanding  of  sales. 

11 

1.3 

Demonstrate  the  ability  to  listen  attentively  and  recall  what  has 

been  sai^. 

11 

1.4 

Demonstrate  the  ability  to  use  the  benefit-features  approach  to  sales. 

12 

1.5 

Demonstrate  the  ability  to  close  sales. 
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JOB-SPECIFIC  SKILLS:  RETAIL  CLERK 


A  INVENTORY  CONTROL  SKILLS 

A.l  Demonstrate  the  ability  to  use  stock  numbers  to  locate  products. 

Measures:  a.  Given  sets  of  numbers  from  five  different  standard  stock  numbering 
systems,  arrange  each  set  in  alphanumeric  ot  numeric  order  as  appropri- 
ate with  85%  accuracy;  and 

b.  Given  3  random  numbers  from  each  of  five  different  standard  stock 
numbering  systems,  locate  each  number  on  the  appropriate  list  with 
100%  accuracy; 

OJT:  c.    Given  10  stock  numbers,  locate  the  matching  Items  with  100%  accuracy 

in  what  your  supervisor  considers  a  reasonable  length  of  time. 


Tool/Doc: 


A.2 

Measures: 


OJT: 


a. 
b. 
c. 


Arranged  stock  number  sets 
Stock  number  lists 

Supe  rvisor's  documentation  of  succiessful  completion 


Demor         the  ability  to  locate  or  assign  prices  to  products. 

a.  Given  5  different  stock  systems  with  prices  matched  to  lists  of  stock 
numbers,  list  the  prices  of  5  specified  items  from  each  system  neatly  and 
legibly  and  with  100%  accuracy;  and 

b.  G'^'en  15  facsimiles  of  price  tags,  circle  the  price  of  each  product  with 
\00%  accuracy; 

c.  List  the  prices  of  20  items  neatly  and  legibly  and  with  100%  accuracy? 
and 

d.  Given  20  price  tags,  circle  or  otherwise  indicate  the  prices  for  each  item 
to  your  supervisor  with  100%  accur^  cy. 


Tool/Doc:    a^  Price  list 

b.  Price  tags  worksheet 

c.  Price  list 

d.  Supervisor's  documentation  of  successful  completion 


A.3  Demonstrate  the  ability  to  label  and  ticket  products. 

Measures:    a.    Given  10  different  labels  and/or  tickets,  answer  a  series  of  factual 
questions  about  the  associated  products  with  90%  accuracy;  and 

b.  Given  the  necessary  information  and  a  variety  of  ticket  formats,  write 
the  labels  for  20  products  neatly,  legibly  and  with  100%  accuracy  in 
spelling,  format  and  content. 

OJT:  c.    Label  and  ticket  20  items  neatly,  legibly  and  to  your  supervisor's 

satisfaction  in  terms  of  spelling,  format  and  content. 
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Tool/Doc: 


a.  Ticket  worksheet 

b.  Label  worksheet 

c.  Supervisor's  documentation  of  successful  completion 


A.4 


Demonstrate  the  ability  to  log-in  and  interpret  shipment  labels  and  similar 
bills  of  lading. 

Measures:  a.  Given  20  shipment  labels  and  similar  bills  of  lading,  answer  a  series  of 
factual  questions  about  the  shipped  merchandise  neatly,  legibly  and  with 
90%  accuracy;  and 

b.  Given  3  different  styles  of  log  books,  log  3  packages  neatly,  legibly  and 
with  95%  accuracy. 

c.  Log  5  packages  into  the  log  book  neatly,  legibly  and  to  the  satisfaction 
of  your  supervisor. 


OJT: 


Tool/Doc: 


A.5 

Measures: 
OJT: 


a.  Shipment  label  worksheet 

b.  Log  pages 

c.  Supervisor's  documentation  of  successful  completion 


Demonstrate  the  ability  to  use  packing  slips  to  check  contents  of  packages. 

a.  Given  a  variety  of  packing  slips,  answer  a  series  of  factual  questions 
about  each  package's  contents  neatly,  legibly  and  with  100%  accuracy. 

b.  Use  packing  slips  to  verify  the  contents  of  packages  to  your  supervisor's 
satisfaction. 


Tool/Doc:    a.    Packing  slip  worksheet 

b.    Supervisor's  documentation  of  successful  completion 


A.6 

Measures: 


OJT: 


a 


Demonstrate  an  understanding  of  the  basic  principles  of  inventory  controL 

Given  20  word  problems  dealing  with  inventory  control  (e.g.,  "If  there 
are  5  shirts  of  a  certain  brand  and  size  on  display  and  15  in  the 
stockroom,  how  large  is  that  inventory  of  shirts?"),  write  the  answers  to 
each  neatly,  legibly  and  with  100%  accuracy. 


b. 


State  the  inventory  of  10  different  items  with  100%  accuracy,  and 
determine  to  the  satisfaction  of  your  supervisor  whether  those  items 
need  to  be  ordered  at  the  time. 


Tool/Doc:    a.    Inventory  worksheet 

b.    Supervisor's  documentation  of  successful  completion 
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B  PRODUCT  DISPLAY  SKILLS 

B.l  Demonstrate  the  ability  to  maintain  shelves  and  other  product  displays. 

Measures:  a.  Write  a  paragraph  that  describes  how  a  display  of  shelf  products  or  a 
display  of  hanging  merchandise  should  look  if  it  is  well  maintained. 
Paragraph  should  include  at  least  four  sentences,  with  at  least  three 
descriptive  sentenc^is.  It  should  be  written  in  good  English,  be  neat  and 
legible  and  100%  accurate  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  instructor;  and 

b.  From  a  series  of  pictures  of  product  displays,  identify  displays  which 
require  maintenance  and  indicate  what  needs  to  be  done  with  each  with 
100%  accuracy. 

OJT:  c.     Maintain  the  product  displays  without  prompting  to  the  full  satisfaction 

of  your  supervisor. 


Tool/Doc:    a.    Paragraph  and  trainer's  evaluation 

b.  Display  worksheet 

c.  Supervisor's  documentation  of  success 


C  CUSTOMER  COMMUNICATION  SKILLS 

C.l  Demonstrate  the  ability  to  properly  groom  and  dress  for  a  retail  job. 

Measures:  a.  Given  a  series  of  descriptions  of  dress  and  grooming,  identify  those 
characteristics  which  are  considered  inappropriate  for  retail  settings, 
with  100%  accuracy,  and  be  able  to  explain  the  choices  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  instructor; 

b.  After  the  first  day,  attend  class  every  day  properly  groomed  and  dressed 
for  a  retail  job  to  receive  an  average  score  of  2  on  a  scale  of  1  to  3  for 
proper  dress,  hair  and  g^'ooming: 

1  =  inappropriate 

2  =  looks  OK 

3  =  looks  great 

OJT:  c.    Arrive  to  work  every  day  dressed  and  groomed  to  the  satisfaction  of  your 

supervisor  using  the  scale  described  in  (b),  above. 


Tool/Doc:    a.    Dressing  worksheet  and  trainer's  appraisal 

b.  Daily  documentation,  using  sc*ale 

c.  Supervisor's  documentation,  using  scale 


C.2  Demonstrates  the  ability  to  greet  the  customer  in  a  courteous  and  helpful 

manner. 

Measures:  a.  In  a  mock  situation,  greet  five  customers  in  a  courteous  and  helpful 
manner  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  trainer.  Greetings  should  be  in  a  clear 
and  sincere  voice,  and  in  good  English. 
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OJT: 

Tool/Doc: 
C.3 

Measure: 

Tool/Doc. 
C.4 

Measures: 

Tool/Doc: 
C.5 

Measures: 
Tool/Doc: 


b.    Routinely  great  customers  in  a  courteous  and  helpful  manner  to  the 
satisfaction  of  your  supervisor. 

a.  Trainer^s  documentation  v£  appraisal 

b.  Supervisor's  documentation  of  appraisal 


Demonstrate  the  ability  to  answer  the  telephone  and  take  messages. 

a.  Answer  five  mock  or  real  telephone  calls  using  good  phone  skills  (i.e., 
good  English,  speaking  clearly,  politely,  etc.)  and  take  messages  with 
100%  accuracy  (to  include  names  and  telephone  numbers  of  the  calling 
parties,  time  of  day,  date  and  who  the  message  is  for,  and  by  whom  it 
was  taken).  Phcne  skills  should  be  rated  as  satisfactory  by  the  (calling) 
evaluator. 


a.    E valuator's  ratings 


Demonstrate  the  ability  to  handle  store  returns  and  exchanges  courteously, 

a.  Given  a  variety  of  store  procedures  for  returns  and  exchanges,  accept  1 
customer's  return  or  exchange  for  each  procedure  in  a  courteous  and 
heipful  manner  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  trainer* 


a.    Trainer's  documentation  of  appraisal 


Demonstrate  the  ability  to  handle  customers'  complaints  in  a  courteous  and 
sincere  manner. 

a.  In  mock  situations,  handle  5  unhappy  customers  to  receive  an  average 
rating  of  3  or  better  from  the  trainer  on  sr:iles  for  listening  attentively, 
polite  and  helpful  responses,  and  good  language  usage: 

1  =  unsatisfactory 

2  =  needs  improvement 

3  =  OK 

4  =  good  job! 

5  =  great|if3ob! 


a.    Trainer's  ratings  on  scales 
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D 

D.l 


GENERAL  OFFICE  SKILLS 

Demonstrate  the  ability  to  file  and  retrieve  cards,  sales  forms  and  other 
documents  in  alphabetical,  chronological  and  numerical  order. 


Measures:  a. 

b. 
c. 
d. 

e. 

f. 


File  a  set  of  25  documents  in  alphabetical  orderj,  and  within  the  letxer  in 
numeric  order  with  100  accuracy; 

File  25  cards  numerically  with  100%  accuracy; 

File  25  merchandising  codes  in  alphanumeric  ordex  with  100%  accuracy; 

Given  a  Mst  of  10  file  names,  retrieve  from  an  alphabetical  file  with 
100%  accuracy; 

Given  a  list  of  10  merchandising  numbers,  retrieve  cards  from  an 
alphanumeric  file  with  100%  accuracy;  and 

Given  a  list  of  10  dates,  retrieve  the  dated  orders  from  a  chronological 
file  with  100%  accuracy. 


Tool/Doc: 


D.2 

Measures: 


a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 
e. 
f. 


Trainer's  documentation  of  correct  filing 
Trainer's  documentation  of  correct  filing 
Trainer's  documentation  of  correct  filing 
Trainer's  documentation  of  correct  retrieval 
Trainer's  documentation  of  correct  retrieval 
Trainer's  documentation  of  correct  retrieval 


Demonstrate  the  ability  to  use  manual,  electric  and  electron'  .*  calculators. 

Given  a  three  minute  test,  type  straight  data  at  125spm  with  100% 
accuracy;  and 

Given  3  sets  of  five  addition,  five  subtraction,  five  division,  five 
multiplication  and  five  percentage  problems,  use  manual,  electric  anu 
electronic  calculators  to  perform  the  tasks  with  100%  accuracy. 


a. 


b. 


Tool/Doc:    a.    Three  minute  test 
b.    Arithmetic  tests 


D.3  Demonstrate  the  ability  to  use  copy  machines. 

Measures:  a.  Use  a  copy  machine  to  make  one  and  two-sided  single  and  multiple 
copies  of  a  document  with  100%  accuraey.  Multiple  page  documents 
should  be  collated  and  stapled  neatly  and  with  100%  accuracy. 

Tool/Doc:    a     Completed  copies 
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E 

E.1 

Measures: 


OJT: 


MERCHANDISE  KNOWLEDGE 

Demonstrate  the  ability  to  locate  information  describing  products. 

a.    Given  20  manufactur'^r's  labels  or  their  facsimiles,  answer  a  series  of 
consumer  questions  r    eurulng  each  item  with  10096  accuracy; 

Given  a  list  of  10  iteiU,  find  each  item  fi  a  catalog  and  answer  a  series 
of  consumer  questions  regarding  each  item  with  1009)  accuracy; 

Given  three  different  catalogs  and  a  list  of  10  items,  find  each  item  in 
the  appropriate  catalog  with  100%  accuracy;  and 


b. 


c. 


d. 


Given  a  listing  of  manufacturers  and  an  item,  place  a  mock  (or  actual) 
call  to  locate  some  required  information  about  the  item  that  is  not  listed 
in  the  catalog  or  described  on  the  label  with  75%  ticcuracy. 

Answer  questions  about  products  using  labels,  catalogs  or  the  telephone 
as  appropriate. to  the  satisfaction  o(  your  supervisor. 


Tool/Doc:    a.  Label  worksheet 

b.  Catalog  worksheet 

c.  Catalogs  worksheet 

d.  Information  worksheet 

e.  Supervisor's  documentation  of  success 


E.2  Demonstrate  the  ability  to  interpret  guarantees  and  warranties  for  piroducts. 

Meiisures:    a.    Given  three  product  guarantees,  answer  a  series  of  factual  questions 
about  the  guarantee  with  100%  accuracy;  and 

b.    Given  three  product  warranties,  answer  a  series  of  factual  questions 
about  the  warranty  with  100%  accuracy. 


Tool/Doc:    a.    Guarantee  worksheet 
b.    Warranty  worksheet 


F  RETAIL  COMPUTATION 

F.  1  Calculate  discounts. 

Measures:    a.    Given  20  prices,  calculate  a  series  of  5  discounts  on  each  with  100% 
accuracy. 

Tool/Doc:    a.    Discount  worksheet 
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F.2 

Measures: 


Calculate  markups. 


a.    Given  20  prices^  calculate  a  series  of  5  markups  and  then  calculate  the 
final  prices  of  each  item  with  100%  accuracy. 


Tool/Doc:    a.    Markup  worksheet 


F.3 

Measures: 


Calculate  the  sales  tax. 

a.    Given  20  prices,  use  a  tax  chart  to  figure  the  sales  tax  with  100% 
accuracy,  and  add  to  the  cost  of  the  items  with  100%  accuracy. 


Too;i/Doc:    a.    Tax  worksheet 


F.4  Apply  the  principle  of  unit  pricing. 

Measures:    a.    Given  20  sets  of  3  unit  pricing  labels,  select  the  least  expensive  option 
for  value  from  each  set  with  80%  accuracy. 

Tool/Doc:    a.    Unit  pricing  worksheet 


G 

G.l 


CASHIERING  SKILLS 


Demonstrate  the  ability  to  use  electromechanical  and  electronic  cash  reg- 
isters. 


Measures:  a. 


c. 


d. 


Given  a  set  of  classification  lists  and  a  set  of  items,  classify  the  items 
with  100%  accuracy; 

Given  10  lists  of  prices,  enter  the  prices  from  each  list  into  electro- 
mechanical and  electronic  cash  registers  and  ring  up  the  subtotals  with 
100%  accuracy  within  a  reasonable  length  of  time; 

Given  10  sets  of  products,  classify  them,  enter  their  prices  into 
electromechanical  and  electronic  cash  registers  and  ring  up  the  subtotals 
with  100%  accuracy  within  a  reasonable  length  of  time;  and 

Make  and  correct  10  overrings  with  100%  accuracy. 


Tool/Doc:    a.  Classification  worksheet 

b.  Price  sheet 

c.  Product  sheet 

d.  Overring  worksheet 
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G.2 

Measures: 


OJT: 


Demonstrate  the  ability  to  write  sales  slips  and  receipts. 

a.  Given  10  sets  of  items  and  their  prices,  write  a  sales  slip  for  each  set 
neatly,  legibly  and  with  100%  accuracy  in  entries  and  calculations;  and 

b.  Given  10  figures,  write  a  cash  receipt  to  your  trainer  for  each  figure 
neatly,  legibly  and  with  100%  accuracy. 

c.  Write  sales  slips  and/or  cash  receipts  and  file  them  according  to  the 
store's  procedure  to  your  supervisor's  satisfaction. 


Tool/Doc; 


G.3 

Measures: 


a. 
b. 
c. 


Sales  slips 
Cash  receipts 

Super viscA*''s  documentation  of  success  in  task 


Fill  out  credit  card  slips  for  purchases. 

a.  Given  10  sets  of  sales,  write  credit  card  slips  for  each  sale  neatly, 
legibly  and  with  100%  accuracy; 

b.  Given  5  credit  card  facsimiles  for  each  major  credit  card,  -jcate  the 
numbers  in  the  credit  still  valid.  Make  a  list  of  the  numbers  which  are 
not  in  the  book,  and  note  the  page  and  column  number  next  to  the  ones 
that  you  do  find  neatly  and  with  100%  accuracy;  and 

c.  Given  3  major  credit  cards  and  their  numbers,  follow  their  procedure  to 
make  a  phone  call  to  see  if  the  number  is  still  valid  to  the  trainer's 
satisfaciion« 


Tool/Doc: 


G.4 

Measures: 


a. 
b. 
c. 


Credit  card  slips 
Credit  card  worksheet 
Trainer's  appraisal 


Demonstrate  che  ability  to  accept  purchases  and  make  the  proper  change. 

a.  Given  a  diagram  of  a  cash  drawer,  write  the  proper  denomination  of  bill 
and  coin  in  the  areas  of  the  drawer  neatly  and  with  100%  accuracy; 

b.  Given  5  sets  of  bills  (or  their  facsimiles)  in  five  denominations  and  20 
coins  in  five  denominations,  correctly  count  each  set  with  100%  accu- 
racy; 

c.  Given  20  prices  and  20  emounts,  count  the  correct  amount  for  each  set 
with  100%  accuracy  and  within  a  reasonable  length  of  time; 

d.  Given  20  figures  for  change,  count  the  correct  amount  with  100% 
accuracy  and  within  a  reasonable  length  of  time;  and 

e.  Given  20  sets  of  bills  and  coins  with  prices,  identify  which  sets  are  over 
or  under,  and  list  that  amount  neatly,  legibly  and  with  100  %  accuracy. 
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Tool/Doc:    a.  Diagram 

b.  Counting  cash  worksheet 

c.  Trainer's  documentation 
Trainer'  documentation 


G.5 

Measures: 


Demonstrate  the  ability  to  accept  checks  for  payment  of  purchases. 

a.    Given  10  checks^  identify  those  that  have  been  properly  endorsed  with 
100%  accuracy; 

State  the  standard  procedure  for  check  approval  with  100  %  accuracy; 
and 

Enter  10  checks  in  payment  for  ten  sets  of  purchases  on  electro- 
mechanical end  electronic  cash  registers. 


b. 


Tool/Doc: 


G.6 

Measures: 


a.  Check  worksheet 

b.  Written  statement  or  trainer's  documentation 

c.  Trainer's  documentation  on  register  tape 


Demonstrate  the  ability  to  accept  coupons  for  credit  towards  purchases. 

Given  10  sets  of  coupons  and  10  figures,  use  the  cash  register  to  deduct 
the  correct  amounts  for  each  set  with  100%  accuracy. 


a 


Tool/Doc:    a.    Trainer's  documentation 


H 

H.l 

Measures: 


MAKING  DEPOSITS 

Demonstrate  the  ability  to  balance  a  cash  drawer. 


a. 


Given  5  cash  drawers,  5  sets  of  receipts  and  5  opening  amounts  of  cash, 
balance  each  drawer  with  100%  accuracy  filling  out  a  balance  form 
neatly,  legibly  and  with  100%  accuracy. 


Tool/Doc:    a.    Balance  forms 


H.2  Demonstrate  the  ability  to  prepare  for  bank  deposits. 

Measures:    a.    Given  3  cash  drawers,  bundle  the  bills  and  wrap  the  coins  neatly  for  each 
with  100%  accuracy;  and 

b.    Given  the  necessary  information,  complete  5  deposit  slips  neatly,  legibly 
and  with  100%  accuracy. 
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Tool/Doc: 


a.  Trainer's  documentation 

b.  Deposit  slips 


I 

LI 

Measures: 
Tool/Doc: 

\ 

1.2 

Measures: 

Tool/Dpc: 
i.3 

Measures: 


Tool/Doc: 


1.4 

Measures: 


SELLING  SKILLS 

Demonstrate  an  understanding  of  the  characteristics  of  good  salesmanship. 

a.    Select  statements  that  describe  characteristics  of  good  salespeople  with 
10096  accuracy. 


a.    Characteristics  worksheet 


Demonstrate  an  understanding  of  sales. 

a.    List  the  basic  steps  involved  in  making  and  closing  sales  neatly,  legibly 
and  with  100%  accuracy. 


a.    Sales  worksheet 


Demonstrate  the  ability  to  listen  attentively  and  recall  what  has  been  said. 

a.  In  mock  situations,  listen  to  5  customers  make  simple  requests  and 
paraphrase  their  requests  clearly,  using  good  English  and  with  100% 
accuracy;  and 

b.  In  mock  situations,  listen  to  5  complex  requests  and  ask  clarifying 
questions  until  you  can  paraphrase  their  request  clearly,  using  good 
English  skills  and  with  100%  accuracy. 


a.  Trainer's  appraisal 

b.  Trainer's  appraisal 


Demonstrate  the  ability  to  use  the  benefit-features  approach  to  sales. 

a.  Given  5  d'-fferent  products,  write  down  at  least  two  b3nefits  and  two 
features  of  each  product  with  100%  accuracy; 

b.  In  5  mock  situations,  describe  your  product  in  terms  of  its  benefits;  to  the 
customer  to  receive  an  average  rating  of  3  or  better  from  the  trainer  on 
scales  for  listening  attentively^  asking  clarifying  questions,  paraphrasing, 
describing  oenefits,  and  using  good  speaking  skills,  sincerity  and 
enthusiafim: 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 


unsatisfactory 
needs  some  improvement 


OK 


Good  job! 
Looks  like  a  sale! 
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In  5  mock  situations,  answer  questions  about  the  products  features  with 
100%  accuracy  to  receive  an  average  rating  of  3  or  better  from  the 
trainer  on  scales  for  listening  attentively,  asking  clarifying  questions, 
describing  the  features,  using  good  speaking  skills,  good  English, 
sincerity  and  enthusiasm: 

1  =  unsatisfactory 

2  -  needs  some  improvement 

3  =  0K 

4  =  Good  job! 

5  =  Excellent! 


Tool/Doc:    a.    Trainer*s  rating  on  scales 


1.5  Demonstrate  the  ability  to  close  sales. 

Measures:  a.  In  5  mock  r!tuations,  close  the  sale  with  the  customer  to  receive  an 
average  rating  of  3  or  better  on  a  scale  of  1-5  from  the  trainer  on  scales 
for  using  good  English,  speaking  clearly,  sincerity  and  closing: 

1  =  unsatisfactory 

2  =  needs  some  improvement 

3  =  OK 

4  =  Good  job! 

5  =  Sounds  like  a  sale! 
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Display  122. 


BdlCHMARK 
NUMBER 


ELEMENT 


10 


n 


12 


13 


BOOKKEEPING  ANO 
ACCOUNTING  TEWIS 


RECEIPTS  FOR  CHECK 
AND  CASH  "SAL'eS 

RECOROING  ACCOUNTING 
"fNTlREl  IN"J0URnAL  " 
AilD  LEDGER 

CORRECT  ERRORS 


RECOROING  ENTRY 
PERTATNINC  T0~ 
kAVRQLL  


RECORO  ENTRY  FOR 
SELLING  MERCITOlSE 
OOCrgPFITS  


POSTING  FROM 
CASH  JOUftliALs 


POST  TO  LEDGER 
ACCOUNT  FftOM" 
JOURNAL  

RECORDING  ENTRY  IN 
COI1DINATI0N  JOURf^AL 


RECOROING  CASH 


RECOROlfjG  ENTRY 
l^lkTAtNlNfi  TO 
lAsh  rfceIPTS' 


RECOROING  ENTRY 

FgR"6uviN'g — 

MERCHANDISE  ON 
ACCOUNT 


RECORDING  ENTRY 


RECORDING  ENTRY 
PERTA1NH6  TO  SALES 
TO 


BENCHItARK 


Given  50  v/ords  that  are  cornonly  used  In  the 
bookkeeping  and  accounting  field,  the  participant 
will  be  able  to  define  40  out  of  the  50  words 
correctly. 

Given  ten  sales  transactions  and  blank  receipt 
forms,  the  participant  will  prepare  receipts  for 
all  sales  transactions  without  error. 


Given  a  journal,  ledger  and  a  trial  balance 
sheet  with  ten  errors,  the  participant  will 
locate  and  correct  all  errors,  and  balance  the 
two  totals  on  the  trial  balance  sheet. 

Given  a  completed  payroll  register  and  a  combina- 
tion journal  tnd  general  ledger,  the  participant 
will  make  the  necessary  accounting  entries 
Including  all  withholding  with  lOOX  accuracy. 

Given  25  completed  sales  slips,  sale  journal 
and  a  general  ledger,  the  participant  will 
record  all  accounting  entries  without  error. 

Given  a  cash  journal  and  necessary  ledgers,  the 
participant  will  post  all  entries  In  the  ledger 
without  error. 

Given  a  general  journal  and  a  general  ledger, 
the  participant  will  post  column  totals  to  the 
ledger.    Ledger  must  balance  after  posting. 

Given  20  business  transactions  and  a  combination 
journal,  the  participant  will  record  the  business 
transactions  in  the  journal  so  that  15  out  of  20 
transactions  are  recorded  without  error. 

Given  a  guide,  source  documents  of  necessary 
journals  and  ledgers,  the  participant  will  record 
all  entries  in  a  chronological  sequence  with 
100%  accuracy. 

Given  source  cocunients  and  necessary  journal  and 
ledgers,  the  participant  will  record  all  entries 
required  for  accounting  of  cash  receipts.  At 
least  90%  of  all  required  entries  must  be  made 
correctly. 

Given  the  source  documents  cf  ten  business 
transactions  for  purchase  on  account  or  sales  on 
account,  the  participant  must  be  able  tn  select 
the  proper  accounts  and  post  to  subsidary  ledger 
with  90%  accuracy. 

Given  a  schedule  of  rates  payable,  rates  date  and 
interest  payments,  and  necessary  journal  and 
ledgers,  the  participant  will  compute  and  record 
expense  account  with  lOOX  accuracy. 

Given  a  sunmary  of  daily  sales  tax  for  one  month, 
blank  sales  tax  return,  necessary  journal  and 
ledgers,  the  participant  will  computer  the  sales 
tax  liability  and  prepare  the  sales  tax  return 
with  100%  accuracy. 
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NUMBER 

ELEriEUT 

DENCillV\RK 

STANDARDS 

CARE  OF  COOKING  AREAS  & 
EQUIPMENT 

1 

Cooking  Areas 

Given  supplie*;  and  equipmenti  the  participant  will  clean 
the  cooking  crea  thoroughly  so  that  It  would  pass  a 
Department  of  Health  Inspection. 

3c 

2 

Lqulpinent 

Provided  supplies  and  cqulpnent,  the  participant  will 
clean  kitchen  equipment  to  the  evoluator*s  satisfaction. 

3c 

3 

Inspection  of  Food 
Scrv  ice  Area 

INSPECTION/CARE  & 
STORAGE  OF  FOOD 

Given  a  food  service  area  wherv  violations  of  sanitation 
laws  exist*  end  the  necessary  forms,  the  participant  will 
Inspect  the  Area  and  rate  all  violations.   All  violations 
rated  by  evaluator  must  be  recognized. 

3c 

4 

Tnc nnrt  /Poro^  lil  nn 

Ills  \AS\*  b/ICwCIVIII^ 

the  food  shipment  for  quality  and  freshness  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  evaluator,  and  In  addition.  In-checked 
shipment  aga'inst  vouchers  for  quantity  and  take  corrective 
actions  If  shipment  Is  In  error. 

5 

Storage 

Provided  5  food  Items  to  be  stored,  the  participant  will 
store  the  Items  according  to  rules  of  the  state  health 
department,  eind  Insuring  that  the  food  Is  stored  to  retain 
high  quality. 

3c 

6 

Inventory 
MENU  PLANNING 

Provided  the  necessary  materials,  5  food  Items,  the  partici- 
pant will  prepare  an  Inventory  card  for  the  five  food  Items 
correctly. 

3c 

7 

Plan  Menu 

Provided  Instructions,  a  list  of  food  Items  and  forms,  the 
pe^rtlcipant  will  plan  and  write  two  menus  to  the  evaluator's 
satisfaction. 

3c 

8 

Utilize  Leftovers 

Given  leftover  food  Items  and  Instructions  the  participant 
will  plan  two  menus  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  evaluator. 
All  items  on  the  evaluator's  checklist  must  receive  a 
satisfactory. 

3c 

9 

Plan  Cooking  Schedule 
PREPARING  FOOD  FOR 

cOOklNii 

Provided  a  menu,  recipes  and  Instructions  the  participant 
will  plan  a  cooking  schedule  for  all  foods  to  be  cooked 
correctly. 

3c 

10 

Trlm/Cut/Shred 

Provided  food  items  and  equipment,  the  participant  will  trim, 
cut  or  shred  the  food  Items  to  the  evaluator's  satisfaction. 

3c 

n 

Dehydrated/ 

Concentrated 

Food 

Given  equipment  and  a  recipe,  the  participant  will  prepare 
dehydrated  and/or  concentrated  foods  for  cooking  to  the 
evaluator's  satisfaction. 

3c 

12 

Meat/Fish/ Fowl 

Provided  a  recipe,  equipment,  supplies  and  food  Items,  the 
participant  v/ill  prepare  neat,  seafood  and/or  fowl  for 
cooking  to  the  evaluator's  satisfaction. 

3c 

13 

Slicing  fleat  or  Cold 
Cuts 

COOKING 

Provided  food  Items,  equipment  and  instructions,  the 
participant  will  slice  meat  or  cold  cuts  by  hand  and/or 
slicer  to  the  thickness  designated  by  the  evaluator. 

3c 

14 

Tea/Coffee 

Provided  instructions,  equipment  and  a  recipe,  the 
participant  will  brew  tea  or  coffee  to  the  evaluator's 
satisfaction. 

3c 
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Competency  Groupings 

Job  skills  training  programs  must  be  directly  related  to  the  needs  and  expectations  of  the 
labor  market  in  terms  of  the  kinds  of  occupations  taught  and  the  level  of  skill 
mastery/productivity  assumed  of  graduates.  The  selection  of  occupations  for  training 
usually  hinges  on  such  factors  as: 

o     demand/growth  potential 

o     present  openings 

o     future  job  projections 

o     hiring  requirements 

o     degree  of  difficulty  concerning  acquisition  of  competencies 
o     ability  to  prepare  for  entry  level  positions 
o     accessibility  of  employment  opportunities. 

Progress  in  learning  job  specific  skills  is  expressed  in  terms  of  either  generic  capabilities, 
occupational  cluster  proficiencies,  or  capacities  related  to  particular  types  of  work  at 
entry,  intermediate^  or  advanced  levels.  Training  in  occupational  clusters  encompasses 
teaching  a  fairly  standardized  set  of  competencies  which  are  generally  applicable  to  a 
wide  range  of  work  settings.  Training  for  specific  occupations  or  individual  jobs  entails 
preparing  participants  in  an  in-depth  fashion  that  is  better  suited  to  more  specialized 
labor  market  situations. 

It  is  impossible  to  develop  a  single  set  of  competencies  which  applies  to  all  occupations. 
It  is  more  typical  to  formulate  a  set  of  competencies  pertaining  to  a  specific  occupation, 
such  as  welder.  If  this  approach  is  adopted,  many  sets  of  competencies  will  be  required  to 
meet  the  needs  of  employers  and  young  people  for  the  many  different  kinds  of  work. 

A  second  approach  is  to  develop  a  more  general  set  of  competencies  that  fits  a  cluster  of 
related  occupations  such  as  metals.  In  this  case,  there  are  fewer  sets  of  competencies, 
but  the  competencies  do  not  fit  any  single  occupation  perfectly. 

A  third  approach  is  to  formulate  a  set  of  generically  useful  occupational  skills,  including 
competencies  suitable  across  the  board.  The  benefit  is  having  to  develop  only  one  set  of 
competencies;  the  problem  is  that  these  skills  will  not  match  any  occupation  closely,  nor 
are  they  likely  to  fit  separate  occupational  clusters,  either. 

Each  local  area  has  a  choice  of  approaches.  Northwest  Regional  Educational  Laboratory 
has  put  together  a  sample  set  of  competencies  for  each  of  these  three  approaches  to  help 
facilitate  decision  making.  They  are  presented  in  Display  123  on  the  following  page. 
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Display  123. 

Occupation  Specific  Competencies  —  Welder 

The  participant  will  demonstrate: 
1.    Knowledge  of  metals 
o     Properties  of  metal 
o     Structural  shapes  of  metals 


2.    Oxyacetylene  welding  skills 

o  Safety  rules  and  terminulog^y 

o  Equipment  use  and  care 

o  Cutting  with  oxyacetylene  equipment,  straight  lines,  circles  and  curves, 

bevels 

o  Piercing  techniques 

o  Cutting  round  stock  and  pipe 

o  Puddling  in  flat  position 

o  Beading  with  rod 

o  Fillet  welds 

o  Butt  joint  welds 

o  Flange  joint  welds 

o  Lap  joint  welds 

o  Corner  joint  welds 

o  Bronze  welding 

o  Cast  iron  welding 

o  Silver  brazing 

o  Soft  soldering 

o  Welding  aluminum,  stainless  steel,  magnesium  and  white  metal 


3.    Metal  arc  welding 

o  Safety  rules  and  terminology 

o  Equipment  use  and  care 

o  Continuous  bead  welds 

o  Wash  bead  welds 

o  Fillet  weld 

o  Square  and  vee  butt  joint  welds 

o  Outside  corner. welds 
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Occupational  Cluster  Competencies  —  Metals  Cluster 


Participants  will  demonstrate: 

!•    Knowledge  of  the  scope  and  distribution  of  various  occupations  in  the  metals 
industry  in  the  local  area 

o    Cite  local  businesses  that  hire  people  with  metal  working  skills 
o    Describe  ten  occupations  in  the  metals  industry 
o    Describe  demand  for  metal  workers  in  the  local  labor  market 
o    Describe  metal  industry  trade  and  professional  organizations 

2.  Common  sheet  metal  shop  operations 

o  Use  and  care  of  equipment^  including  safety 

o  Sketch  and  make  sheet  metal  layouts 

o  Shape^  bend  and  fold  sheet  metal 

o  Join  sheet  metal  by  riveting,  soldering,  seaming  and  making  lock  joints 

3.  Common  welding  operations 

o    Use  and  care  of  equipment,  including  safety 
o    Cutting  metals 

o    Joining  metals  by  arc  and  oxyacetylene  methods 

4.  Common  machine  shop  operations 

o  Use  and  care  of  equipment,  including  safety 

o  Use  and  care  of  measurement  instruments 

o  Machine  round  parts 

o  Machine  flat  parts 

o  Machine  threads 

5.  Common  foundry  operations 

o    Use  and  care  of  equipment,  including  safety 
o    Ram  and  pour  a  sand  casting 

6.  Use  of  a  variety  of  basic  metals  references 
o    Charts  and  tables 

o    Technical  information 
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Generally  Useful  Occupational  Skills 

Participants  will  demonstrate: 

1.  Numerical  skills 

o  Calculations  and  transactions  involving  money 

o  Make  and  use  graphs^  charts  and  tables 

o  Use  measurement  equivalents^  ratios^  proportions 

o  Estimate  numerical  quantities 

o  Compare  numerical  values 

o  Calculate  amounts  needed  to  do  practical  jobs 

o  Interpret  statistical  data 

2.  Communication  skills 

o  Explain^  describe,  demonstrate  and  give  directions 

o  Write  legibly 

o  Speak  clearly 

o  Write  reports  and  summaries 

o  Write  letters,  want  ads  and  telegrams 

o  Understand  and  follow  written  instructions,  directions  and  information 

o  Understand  and  follow  spoken  instructions,  directions  and  information 

o  Understand  and  use  pictorial,  graphic  and  symbolic  information 

o  Interact  verbally  with  others 

3.  Manual-per  -  ;  '  al  skills 

o  Use  common  tools  and  equipment 

o  Make  and  assemble  useful  objects 

o  Adjust,  repair  and  maintain  common  tools  and  equipment 

o  Read  displays  and  scales 

o  Make  visual  representations 

4.  Information-processing  and  decision-making  skills 

o    Remember  specifics,  procedures  and  principles  that  are  basic  to  continued 
learning  and  that  are  frequently  used 

o   Apply  concepts,  principles  and  procedures  in  circumstances  different  from 
those  in  which  they  were  learned 

o  Analyze  information  and  define  problems 

o  Collect  and  organize  data 

o  Develop  and  evaluate  alternatives 

o  Choose  from  among  alternatives  in  terms  of  consistent  criteria 

o  Devise  plans,  new  ideas  and  better  ways  of  doing  things 

o  Implement  plans  and  modify  based  on  feedback 
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Because  the  specific  skills  required  for  some  jobs  are  quite  complex  and  extensive, 
program  operators  might  opt  to  train  participants  for  a  sequence  of  jobs,  ranging  from 
less  skilled  to  more  skilled,  rather  than  cover  the  total  set  of  competencies.  For  example, 
a  portion  of  the  skills  listed  for  a  building  maintenance  "worker"  progv'am  mipjht  be  taught 
to  some  young  people,  who  might  then  fill  building  maintenance  "help^: '  job  openings. 
Job  specific  skills  programs  can  be  modified  for  special  needs  youth  by: 

o     adjusting  instructional  methods  and  the  speed  at  which  new  material  is  intro- 
duced 

o     providing  an  opportunity  for  additional  practice  under  close  supervision 
o     using  more  step  by  step  explanations  and  demonstrations,  and 
o     furnishing  more  frequent  and  focused  psrformance  feedback. 

The  dilemma  for  SDAs  is  to  strike  a  balance  between  conducting  customized  job  skills 
training  to  meet  the  specifications  of  individual  employers  or  occupational  settings,  and 
teaching  more  transferable  skills. 

Transferable  or  generic  skills  are  those  job  capabilities  actively  used  in  work  performance 
across  occupational  clusters  and  particular  jobs.  They  address  the  eommunality  of 
different  types  of  work  and  provide  those  junctures  where  different  occupations  —  e,g., 
cab  driver^  carpenter,  secretary,  taxidermist  —  are  alike  in  skill  usage.  Generic  Skills; 
Keys  to  Job  Performance  is  a  project  conducted  by  the  Advanced  Development  Division  of 
the  Occupational  and  Career  Analysis  and  Development  Branch,  Canada  Employment  and 
Immigration  Commission.  Some  of  the  findings  of  this  project  are  presented  in  Display 
124,  on  the  following  page.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  close  crossover  of  basic  education 
and  job  specific  skills  in  the  generic  categories  of  communication,  mathematics,  science, 
and  reasoning. 

The  consensus  among  SDAs  is  that  job  specific  skills  are  best  taught  through  activities  and 
components  with  cognitive,  affective,  and  psychomotor  emphases.  In  this  way,  young 
people  get  to  know,  feel,  experience,  and  show  what  they  can  do.  Rock  Island  used  to 
operate  an  advanced  clerical  segment  which  integrated  basic  education,  work  maturity, 
and  job  specific  skills.  This  strategy  is  delineated  in  Display  125.  (See  Display  125.) 
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Displ'\v  124 


GEMERtC  COIViyUlSiiCATlON  SKBLLS 


The  chart  on  the  facing  page  summa- 
rizes the  communication  requirements  for  10 
occupational  families  and  for  28  supervisory 
Oi^cupations.  The  coloui*  code  indicates  the 
ratio  of  occupations  in  which  the  skill  is  used 
by  the  workers  (e.g.,  one  out  of  eight  clerical 
occupations  needing  the  »kill  of  preparing 
technical  reports  is  indicated  by  a  yellow 
code). 

Reading  at  work  includes  business 
forms,  notes,  letters,  memos,  charts,  tables, 
technical  and  reference  books.  Workers  are 
expected  to  read  for  facts  and  be  able  to 
decide  how  what  they  have  read  relates  to 
their  job.  Good  literature  and  poetry  compre- 
hension skills  are  not  a  common  occupational 
requirement.  Issues  such  as  the  writer's  tone, 
style,  mood,  imagery,  metric  patterns  and  the 
other  skills  normally  associated  with  evalua- 
tive comprehension  are  rarely  required  in 
these  types  of  jobs. 

Writing  at  work  is  characterized  by  the 
completion  of  business  forms  and  terse  fac- 
tual memos,  letters  or  reports.  Employers 
rarely  want  or  allow  workers  to  use  the  skills 
of  creative  essay  type  writings. 


Good  and  effective  listening  behaviours' 
are  a  pervasive  work  requirement.  In  a  vast 
number  of  occupations  oral  communication 
is  the  normal  mode  and  workers  are  expected 
to  listen  attentively;  to  remember  and  act 
upon  oral  conversations ;  and  to  display 
verbal  and  non-verbal  attending  behaviours. 
Attending  behaviours  include  appropriate 
use  of  eye  contact ;  gestures ;  paraphrasing  to 
confirm  understanding;  distinguishing  be- 
tween fact  and  opinion;  and  checking  as- 
sumptions by  asking  closed  questions. 

The  abilities  to  carry  out  task-oriented 
conversation;  to  express  one's  own  point  of 
view;  to  seek  information  by  asking  what, 
when,  how,  where  and  why  questions;  to  pass 
on  task  directions  and  to  communicate  effec- 
tively in  group  discussions  are  common  re- 
quirements at  work.  Most  workers  are  re- 
quired to  instruct  fellow  workers  by  "telling" 
and  "showing"  them  how  to  carry  out  work 
tasks.  However,  oratorical  skills  are  usually 
not  rewarded  in  the  work  area. 


The  ability  to  communicate  effectively 
is  probably  one  of  the  most  significant 
reasons  why  some  workers  are  selected  and 
promoted  to  supervisory  status. 
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SKILL  NEED 

~]  -  Nil 
-  Few 
HB  Many 
WB  -  Most/All 


Read :  Forms 

 Notes /Letters 

Charts /Tables 
Books/Manuals 
Literal  Comprehension 
Interpretative  Comprehension 
Evaluative  Compreher.sion 


On  Forms 

Memos 

Letters 

Info,  Repoi'ts 

Recommendation  Reports 

Technical  Reports 


Literal  Comprehension 
Interpretative  Comprehension 
Evaluative  Comprehension 
Phyi;ical  Attending 
Cognitive  Attending 
Reactive  Attending 


Elementary  Conversation 
Task  Conversation 
Express  Point  of  View 
Personable  Conversation 
Persuasive  Conversation 
Group  Discussion 
Oral  Presentations 


Instructional  Talks 


GENERIC  MATHEMATICS  SKILLS 


Tho  chavt  on  the  facing  page  sumria- 
ri20s  the  mathematics  requirements  for  10 
occupational  families  and  for  28  supervisory 
occv.pations.  The  colour  code  indicates  the 
ratio  of  occupations  in  which  the  skill  is  used 
by  thf>  workers  (e.g.,  two  out  of  eight  clerical 
occupations  needing  the  skills  of  ratio  and 
proportion  is  indicated  by  a  yellow  code). 

Elementary  arithmetic  computational 
and  measurement  skills  are  common  every- 
day requirements  for  most  workers.  Most  of 
the  computations  are*  directly  related  to 
measurements  which  the  workers  have  made 
or  to  measurement  data  being  processed  and 
are  characterized  by  the  use  of  repetitive 
operations.  Workers  are  expected  to  verify 
the  accuracy  of  their  measurements  and  their 
calculations.  Charts,  tables  and  common  for- 
mulas are  frequently  supplied  by  the  em- 
ployers. Increasingly,  employers  are  pro- 
viding aids  such  as  calculators  to  promote 
productivity.  Employers  are  not  particularly 
interested  in  the  language  of  mathematics 
(workers  may  add  fractions  but  are  not  re- 
quired to  know  the  meaning  of  words  such 
as  numerator  and  denominator) ;  in  number 
sets ;  nor  in  many  of  the  other  concepts  intro- 
duced in  "new  math".  Mathematics  at  work 
is  always  measurement-related,  and  problems 
such  as  adding  V5  +  %  +  %  do  not  exist. 
The  denominators  relate  to  measurements, 
such  as  quarters,  eighths,  sixteenths  or 
thousandths  and  five-thousandths. 


Many  workers  ares  involved  with  geo- 
metric figures,  mensuracion  and  drawings  or 
sketches.  Although  a  number  have  to  be  able 
to  read  graphs  such  as  bar,  circle  and  line, 
few  twer  draw  graphs.  Euclidean,  vector  and 
analytic  geometry  are  rarely  if  ever  needed. 

Although  the  technologists  require  some 
elementary  algebraic  and  trigonometric  abili- 
ties, these  skills  are  rarely  required  by  most 
other  workers.  Algebra,  when  needed,  is 
usually  at  the  one  variable  level  and  the  for- 
mula is  generally  provided  to  the  workers. 
Barely  are  workers  required  to  write  "open 
algebraic  sentences";  the  formula  is  usually 
provided  in  the  form  where  the  unknown  to 
be  determined  is  on  the  left  of  the  equals  sign 
and  the  workers  only  have  to  insert  the 
measurement  figures  and  carry  out  a  simple 
arithmetic  operation.  Tables  are  generally 
provided  in  lieu  of  allowing  the  workers  to 
carry  out  esoteric  mathematics  operations. 
For'  example,  they  "look  up"  the  structural 
strength  of  a  beam  rather  than  determine  its 
strength  by  structural  calculations. 

Metric  data  are  not  shown  on  the  chart 
because  the  data  base  is  continually  changing 
through  government  regulations  and  industry 
useage.  Possibly  the  requirements  for  frac- 
tions will  decrease  correspondingly  to  the  use 
of  the  metric  system. 


Mathematical  competencies  are  not 
generally  greater  requirements  in  the  fore- 
men/supervisory positions  and  are  proba- 
bly NOT  a  significant  reason  ivhy  some 
workers  are  selected  and  promoted  to 
supervisory  status. 
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arithmetic; 


Whole  Numbers 

Fractions 

Decimals 

Percent 

Ratio/Proportion 

Mixed  Operations 

Measure:  Time 

1 

Weight 

Distance 

Capacity 

Calculate :  Perimeter 

Area 

Volume 

Draw/Sketct» 

Read :  Scale  Drawings 

Assembly  Drawings 

Schematic  Drawings 

Graphs 

Draw:  Graphs 

Scale  Drawings 

GEOMEfmclRiGURESiil 


Solve  Given  Formulae 

1  Variable  Algebra 

Algebra  Powers/Roots 

2  Variable  Algebra 

Quadratics 

Logarithms 

Trigonometry 
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GENERIC  SCIENCE  SKILLS 


The  chart  on  the  facing  page  summa- 
rizes the  science  requirements  for  10  occu- 
pational families  and  for  28  supervisory 
occupations.  The  colour  code  indicates  the 
ratio  of  occupations  in  which  the  skill  topic 
is  used  by  the  workers  (e.g.,  seven  out  of 
eight  construction  trades  needing  some  of 
the  skills  of  force,  work,  energy  and  power 
is  indicated  by  a  red  code) . 

This  chart  is  different  from  the 
mathematics,  communications  and  rea- 
soning charts  because  it  represents  a  far 
larger  set  of  behaviours.  The  topic  of  elec- 
tricity, for  example,  represents  a  generaliza- 
tion of  data  from  42  separate  questions.  The 
chart  actually  represents  the  number  of  oc- 
cupations requiring  some  of  the  skills  within 
the  topic.  Farmers,  for  example,  only  need 
7  of  the  42  electricity  topic  bahaviours.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  the  requirements  for 
science  are  even  less  than  indicated  by  the 
colour  codes. 

Science  skills  are  by  far  the  most  occu- 
pationally  variable  of  all  generic  skills  thus 
far  examined.  Some  workers  need  extensive 
skills  in  certain  science  topics  —  others 
need  only  a  basic  understanding  of  a  few 
terms  in  these  topics. 


The  need  for  physics  topics  are  most 
heavily  concentrateid  in  the  craft  trades, 
technologists  and  farmers. 

Biology  requirements  are  heavily  con* 
centrated  in  two  families.  Medical /health 
occupations  need  the  topics  of  cells  and  man. 
Farmers  need  the  topics  r)f  animals,  plants 
and  heredity  and  have  a  few  needs  in  hu- 
mans and  cells. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Medical  Labo- 
ratory Technician  and  the  techno?ogists 
none  of  the  occupations  sampled  need  more 
than  a  very  basic  level  of  chemistry  know- 
ledge. Even  the  workers  in  the  above  occu- 
pations only  -need  a  small  percentage  of  the 
203  separate  skills  examined  in  the  chemistry 
topic. 

Workers  in  all  occupations  need  the 
ability  to  solve  problems  using  a  scientific 
method.  They  are  required  to  identify  prob- 
lems, to  collect  data  about  the  problem'^,  to 
propose  methods  to  solve  or  resolve  the 
problems  and  to  test  proposed  methods.  It  is 
obvious  that  these  needs  are  not  being  met 
by  the  superficial  treatment  of  only  listing 
or  defining  the  steps  of  the  scientific  method 
or  of  defining  words  like  hypothesis. 


In  only  three  cases  are  supervisory 
science  skills  significantly  higher  than  the 
occupation  being  supervised.  In  most  cases 
the  requirements  are  about  the  same  or 
less.  Science  skill  and  knowledge  is  prob- 
ably NOT  a  significant  reason  why  same 
workers  are  selected  and  promoted  to 
supervisory  status. 
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PHYSICS  TOPICS 


BIOLOGY  TOPICS 


Man 

I 

Cells 

- 

Animals 

Plants 

Heredity 

CHEMISTRY  TOPICS 


Matter 

1 

Heat 

Density/ Buoyancy 

■ 

Water /Solutions 

■ 

Gases 

Acids /Bases 

Reactions 

Adv.  Chemistry 

Atomic  Theory 

Use  Lab.  Equipment 
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GENERIC  REASONING  SKILLS 


The  chart  on  the  facing  page  summa- 
rizes the  reasoning  skills  for  10  occupational 
families  and  for  28  supervisory  occupations. 
The  colour  code  indicates  the  ratio  of  occu- 
pations in  which  the  skill  is  used  by  the 
workers  (e.g.,  three  out  of  five  sales  occupa- 
tions needing  the  skill  of  estimating  costs  is 
indicated  by  an  orange  code). 

Reasoning  or  ''Thinking  on  the  Job" 
seems  to  be  a  set  of  behaviours  which  per- 
vades all  occupations  and  probably  includes 
many  more  skills  than  have  thus  far  been 
identified.  No  attempt  has  yet  been  made 
within  these  studies  to  identify  occupational 
requirements  for  concepts  buch  as  inductive/ 
deductive  reasonin^r;  for  synthesizing;  for 
evaluating  or  for  convergent  and  divergent 
thinking. 

The  ability  to  estimate  measurements 
and  costs  are  certainly  significant  require- 
ments. All  occupations  use  at  least  some  of 
the  estimating  skills. 

It  is  interesting  that  more  workers  are 
involved  in  sorting  objects  than  in  sorting 
data.  This  sorting  involves,  in  many  cases, 
the  use  of  judgements  or  evaluative  opinions, 
as  is  the  case  in  sorting  lumber  by  grades. 
Ranking  and  rating  behaviours,  although  not 
shown  on  the  chart,  also  appear  to  be  ex- 
tensively required.  Over  half  of  the  occupa- 
tions are  involved  in  developing  classification 
systems  for  reasons  such  as  filing  and  ware- 
housing. 

All  workers  are  required  to  find  out  job- 
related  information,  usually  by  looking  it  up 
in  a  reference  or  by  asking  fellow  workers. 


The  earlier  survey  instrument  did  not  include 
a  question  on  obtaining  sequencing  informa- 
tion, as  indicated  by  NK  (not  known),  but  it 
is  considered  probable  that  high  responses 
would  have  been  obtained  had  the  question 
been  asked. 

The  various  types  of  skills  generalized 
under  the  heading  **Work  Ta&ks"  also  indicate 
significant  needs. 

It  can  be  argued,  and  has  been,  that 
those  reasoning  competencies  are  developed 
through  the  subject  disciplines.  Mathematics 
teachers  have  rationalized  that  the  ability  to 
think  through  computational  problems,  alge- 
braic processes,  and  analytical  geometry  con- 
tribute to  reasoning  skills.  Many  science 
teachers  believe  that  learning  science  and  the 
scientific  method  help  develop  these  skills. 
And,  of  course,  reading  teachers  often  ar^ue 
that  the  abilities  of  analyzing  sentences  and 
developing  an  understanding  of  the  underly- 
ing intent  of  authors  and  poets  are  helpful. 
Probpbly  they  are  right.  Yet  work  problems 
are  unlike  nmthematics :  there  may  be  many 
correct  answers,  and  absolute  criteria  to  test 
the  resulting  answer  is  not  usually  available ; 
they  are  unlike  science  experiments  because 
decisions  must  often  be  made  without  all  data 
being  available;  and  they  are  unlike  evalua- 
tive reading  skills  because  workers  are  ex- 
pected to  follow  orders  rather  than  to  judge 
the  underlying  reason  behind  the  instruc- 
tions. Perhaps  reasoning  skills  might  be  more 
eifectively  learned  as  a  separate  subject  or 
discipline! 


Sttijerviaora  responded  very  heavily  to 
all  these  reasoning  behaviotirs.  It  is  con- 
sidered that  workers  who  display  clear  logical 
thinking  abiUties  are  likely  to  be  selected 
and  promoted  to  supervisory  stattia. 
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CORE  CLUSTERS 


The  core  cluster  for  the  non-supervisory  occupations  was  derived  by 
exarainin^r  the  percentage  of  occupations  which  require  each  skill.  As  a 
nfiatter  of  judgement  it  was  decided  that  all  skills  used  by  75^/  or  more 
of  the  occupations  surveyed  would  be  deemed  to  be  a  core  requirement 
The  core  skills  thus  identified  are  shown  below. 


SKILL  AREAS 


MATHEMATICS 


COMMUNICATIONS 


INTERPERSONAL 


REASONING 


1.  Read,  writej  and  count  whole 

numbers. 

2.  Add  and  subtract  whole  numbers. 

3.  Multiply  and  divide  whole 

numbers. 

4.  Solve  word  problems  with  wK^le 

numbers. 

5.  Roundoff  whole  numbers. 

6.  !!.ead  and  write  fractions. 

7.  Add  and  subtract  fractions. 

8.  Multiply  and  divide  fractions. 
a\    9.  Solve  word  problems  with 

^  fractions. 

10.  Compute  dollars  and  cents. 

11.  Read,  write,  and  round  off 

decimals. 

12.  Multiply  and  divide  decimals. 

13.  Add  and  subtract  decimals. 

14.  Solve  word  problems  with 

decimals. 

15.  Read  and  write  percents. 

16.  Compute  percentage. 

17.  Determine  equivalents, 

18.  Know  order  of  operations. 

19.  Solve  word  problems  (mixed 

operations). 

20.  Do  quick  calculations. 

21.  Compute  averages. 

22.  Read  graduated  scales. 

23.  Perform  operations  with  time. 

24.  Operate  calculator. 


1.  Know  plurals. 

2.  Know  prefixes  and  suffixes. 

3.  Contractions  and  abbreviations. 

4.  Use  dictionary. 

5.  Synonyms,  antonyms,  and 

homonyms. 

6.  Meaning  from  context. 

7.  Use  books. 

8.  Comprehend  oral  communication 


9.  Interpret  oral  communication. 

10.  Pronouce  words  correctly. 

11.  Use  good  diction  and  word  choice. 

12.  Speak  fluently. 

13.  Organize  ideas  while  speaking. 

14.  Ask  the  six^W  questions. 

15.  Give  directions  or  information. 

16.  Use  the  telephone. 

17.  Literal  comprehension  of  reading. 

18.  Intei*pretive  comprehension  of 

reading. 

19.  Read  forms. 

20.  Read  notes»  letters,  memos. 

21.  Read  charts  and  tables. 

22.  Read  manuals. 

23.  Write  phrases  on  forms. 

24.  Write  sentences  on  forms. 

25.  Write  sentences. 

26.  Write  short  notes. 

27.  Take  notes. 


1.  Attend  physically, 

2.  Attend  cognitively. 

3.  React  to  others. 

4.  Elementary  one-to-one 

conversation. 

5.  Task-focused  conversation. 

6.  Express  point  of  view* 

7.  Personable  conversation. 

8.  Participate  in  group  discussion. 

9.  Respond  to  information  or 

directions. 

10.  Give  instruction. 

11.  Demonstrate. 

12.  Monitor 

13.  Give  directions. 


1.  Obtain  information  about  tasks, 

materials,  and  equipment. 

2.  Obtain  information  about  methods 

and  procedures. 

3.  Obtain  information  about 

sequence, 
1  Obtain  other  job  related 
information. 

5.  Recall  theories  or  principles. 

6.  Sort  objects. 

7.  Estimate  time. 

8.  Estimate  weight. 

9.  Estimate  distance. 

10.  Sequence  tasks, 
ll.lilsteblish  task  priorities. 

12.  Set  goals. 

13.  Determine  activities  to  reach 
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14.  Decide  about  alternatives. 

15.  Set  criteria. 

16.  Set  priorities. 

17.  Analyse  situation. 

18.  Make  deductions. 

19.  See  cause  and  effect  relationships. 

20.  Identify  possible  problems. 

21.  Set  priorities  in  terms  of 

diagnosis. 

22.  Explore  possible  methods. 

23.  Ask  probing  queiitions. 

24.  Use  senses. 

25.  Determine  relevant  information 

for  problem  solving. 

26.  Arrive  at  alternative  statements. 

27.  Select  statement. 

28.  Determine  alternative  solutions. 
2!).  Select  alternative. 

;iO.  Update  plans. 
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NON-CORE  SKILLS 


SKILL  AREAS 


MATHEMATICS 

COMMUNICATIONS 

INTERPERSONAL 

REASONING 

26.  Compute  ratios. 

28.  Evaluative  comprehension  in 

14.  Attend  covertly  or  unobtrusively. 

31.  Sort  data. 

6t  lomputo  proportions. 

iisiening. 

lu.  reisuasive  conversation. 

Oft  n  I     L  •  L 

32.  Rate  objects. 

<*i,  Lompute  race. 

cJ,  evaluative  comprenension  in 

16.  Prepare  group  discussion. 

no  n    1    L  •  i 

33.  Rank  objects. 

28.  Compute  principal.- 

reading. 

,17.  Present  information  or  directions 

34.  Develop  classifications. 

29.  Measure  weight. 

30.  Write  paragraphs  on  forms. 

to  group. 

33.  Estimate  area. 

30.  Measure  dii^tance. 

31.  Write  paragraphs. 

18.  Lead  group  discussion. 

36.Estima^  '^)acity. 

31.  Measure  capacity. 

6L  Write  form  letters. 

19.  Maintain  groups. 

37.  Estimate  .oic  measures. 

32*  Know  geometric  forms  and 

33.  Write  single  paragraph  letters. 

20.  Prepare  oral  presentation. 

38.  Estimate  costs. 

figures. 

34.  Write  internal  memos. 

21.  Give  factual  information  in  oral 

39.  Plan  and  coordinate  activities 

00.  lomputation  on  angles. 

35.  Write  business  letters. 

presentation. 

and  sequences. 

34.  Draw/sketch  geometric  forms 

36.  Write  information  reports. 

22.  Get  attention  and  response  to  oral 

40.  Outline  plans. 

and  figures. 

37.  Write  recommendation  reports. 

presentation. 

4  l.Identify  resources. 

35.  Compute  perimeters. 

no  TIP  !i    i.     t.         1  i. 

3s.  Write  technical  reports. 

i\n  n  *  111 

23.  Give  a  conceptual  oral 

42.  Estimate  resources. 

36.  Compute  areas. 

presentation. 

41  Determine  critical  activities. 

37.  CoRipute  volumes, 

24,  Giveaperi'uasiveoral 

44.  Make  a  detailed  nlan. 

00.  Aeau  graphs. 

presentation. 

45.  Make  resource  requisitions. 

39.  Read  scale  drawings. 

25.  Get  reaction  to  oral  presentation. 

46.  Monitor  results. 

40.  Read  assembly  drawings, 

26,  Establish  training  program. 

v47.  Determine  standards  of  quality. 

41.  Read  schematic  drawings. 

27.  Evaluate  instructional 

48.  Determine  standards  of  quantity. 

42.  Draw  graphs. 

communication. 

49.  Determine  standards  of 

43.  Measure  from  scale  drawings. 

'28.  Demonstrate  to  others. 

completion  time. 

44.  Draw  to  scale. 

29.  Give  praise. 

50.  Establish  priorities  of  standards. 

45.  Solve  algebraic  formulas. 

30.  Give  discipline. 

51.  Exercise  authority  and 

31.  Prepare  evaluation  reports. 

responsibility. 

32.  Prepare  for  interview. 

33.  Ask  closed  questions  in  interview. 

34.  Ask  open  questions  in  inteniew. 

35.  Deal  with  confrontation 

situation. 

36.  Interview  customers/clients. 

37.  Interview  job  applicants. 

38.  Negotiate.                 n  a  q 

GENERIC  SKILL  TRANSFERABILITY 


The  following  charts  display  the  com- 
munality  of  skill  usage  and  the  skill  transfer- 
ability potential. 

The  chart  on  the  following  page  shows 
the  occupational  clusters  which  have  approxi-. 
mately  the  same  requirements  in  mathemat* 
ics,  communications,  science  and  reasoning. 
It  will  be  noted  that  eight  of  the  48  occupa- 
tions have  a  skill,  profile  which  is  not  dupli- 
cated by  any  of  the  other  occupations. 

The  large  chart  following  on  the  next 
two  pages  indicates  the  skill  transferability 
potential  based  on  the  skills  which  have  been 
examined.  The  chart  should  be  read  from  left 
to  right  and  NOT  top  to  bottom.  For  example, 
to  examine  the  skill  transfer  potential  of  a 
Carpenter,  locate  this  occupation  on  the  veili- 
cal  list  and  read  across.  It  will  be  noted  that 


Carpenters  have  high  potential  for  transfer 
to  14  occupations,  a  medium  potential  for 
17  occupations  and  a  low  potential  for  16 
occupations. 

The  chart  was  constructed  by  examining 
each  occupational  profile  against  all  other 
profiles.  If  the  profile  exceeded  or  was  the 
same  as  the  other  profile,  the  skill  transfer- 
ability is  shown  to  be  high  by  a  red  colour 
code.  If  the  other  occupations  had  a  slightly 
higher  skill  profile,  the  transferability  is 
shown  to  be  medium  by  an  orange  code.  If 
the  other  occupation  had  a  significantly 
higher  profile,  the  transfer  is  shown  to  be 
poor  by  a  yellow  code. 

These  charts  are  based  on  skills  used  by 
workers  in  these  occupations.  A  particular 
worker  may  have  more  skills  than  needed  in 
his/her  occupation  and  therefore  have  higher 
transfer  potential  than  indicated  on  the 
charts. 


These  charts  are  based  only  on  the  skills 
examined  to  date  and  do  not  account  for 
the  manipuUitive  skills.  Obviously,  these  skills 
also  have  to  be  considered  for  occupational 
'transfer  purposes.  For  example,  although  a 
Cashier  is  shown  to  have  a  high  potential  for 
transfer  to  a  Route  Driver,  the  skills  of 
operating  a  vehicle  would  also  have  to  he 
considered. 
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OCCUPATIONS  WITH  SIMILAR  PROFILES  OF  SKILL  NEEDS 
BEYOND  THE  CORE  CLUSTERS 


COLOUR  CODES 

o 

c 
o 

at 

[    1  -  Few/None 

o 

o 
_o 

-  Many 

E 
a> 
£: 

'c 
E 

o 
tn 
o 

m  -  Most/All 

o 
Z 

E 
o 
O 

Cashier 

Route  Driver 

Stenographer/  Typist/ Receptionist 

Nurse  Aide 

Construction  Lat)ourer 

Product  Assembler,  Metal 

Welder,  Combination 

Heavy  Equipment*  Operator 

Waiter/ Waitress 


Waiter/ Waitress,  Formal  Service 


Barber 

Cosmetologist 

Accounting  Clerk 

Bookkeeper 

Bookkeeping  Clerk 

Storekeeper 

Meat  Cutter 

Cook 

^1 

I 

Janitor 

Receiving  Clerk 

H 

Toxi/Bus/  Truck  Driver 

1 


Maintenance  Worker,  Building 

■ 

1 

Painter 

Truck -Driver,  Tractor  Trailer 

CO 

motics 

.1 

o 
o 

mce 

oning 

a> 

3 

(/> 

£: 

o 

E 

to 

at 

o 
S 

Com 

Carpenter 

Sheet  Metal  Worker 

Line  Installer  -  Repairer 


Other  Mechanics  and  Repair  Workers 


Packaging -Machine  Mechanic 

Plumber 

Farmer,  General 

^) 

Construction  Equipment  Mechanic 

Motor  -  Vehicle  Mechanic 

Surveyor  Helper 

Draughtsman  /  woman  ,  General 

Police  Agent 

■ 

Sales  Agent ,  Insurance 

Electricion 

Medical -Laboratory  Technician 

I 

Radio  /  Television  Servicer 

NON  SIMILAR  OCCUPATIONS 

Salesperson,  Hardware 

Nursing  Assistant 

Sales  Cterk 

Machinist,  General  , 

Secretary 

Commercial  Traveller 

1 

Nurse,  General  Duty 

Architectural  Technologist  »  1 
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SKILL  TRANSFERAB3LITY  POTENTIAL 

(READ  FROM  LEFT  TO  BIGHT -NOT  TOP  TO  BOTTOM) 


COLOUR  CODES 

-Low  Potential 
-Medium  Potential 
I— High  Potential 


Accounting  Clerk 


Architectural  Technologist 


Barber 


Bookkeeper 


Bookkeeping  Clerk 


Carpenter 


Cashier 


Clerk'Typist/Stenographer  

Commercial  Travellers  

Construction  Equipment  Mechanic 

Construction  Labourer   

Cook  

Cosmetologist  

Draughtsman/woman,  General 

Route  Driver  

Electrician  , 

Farmer,  General  

Heavy  Equipment  Operator 

Janitor  

Line  Installer-Repairer 

Machinist,  General  . 

Maintenance  Worker,  Building 

Meat  Cutter.  

Medical-Laboratory  Technician 

Motor-Vehicle  Mechanic  

Nurse  Aide   

Nurse,  General  Duty  


Nursing  Assistant 


Other  Mechanics  &  Repair  Workers 
Packaging-Machine  Mechanic 

Painter   

Plumber  

Police  Officer 


Product  Assembler,  Metal 
Radio/Television  Servicer 
Receiving  Clerk 


ROCnSL  COUNTY 

"ADVANCED  CLERICAL"  Attaclmient  #1 

Competencies  Proposed 

HiniMi  Entrance  Level  Exit  Level         Performance  Measures  * 


1.  General  Educational  Achievenient 

a.  Spelling,  punctuation, 

vocabulary 

b.  Hatli,  addition,  sub- 

traction, muitipli- 
:  cation,  division, 
decimals,  percent- 
aqes  &  fractions 

9th  grade  +  coi  posite  score 
measured  on  the  TADE. 

9th  grade  +  on  TABE  in  specific 
area. 

9th  grade  +  on  TABE  in  specific 
area. 

Achieve  903!  (average 
accuracy  on  daily 
assignments  and 
tests  by  the  ?nd 

of  tf'iii'ni'nfi 

Achieve  M  (a'^verage) 
accuracy  on  daily  assign- 
ments and  tests  by  6th  week 

2.   Aptitude,  not  less  than 
GATB  Norm 

General  learning  ability  -  100 
Clerical  perception     -  100 
Motor  coordination      -  95 
Numerical              -  95 

Not  applicable 

.{fit  applicable 

3.  Attendance 

Cannot  miss  any  days  of  Job  Search/ 
assessment.  Not  late  more  than 
once,  (Must  call  in) 

Attend  903!  of 
scheduled  hours 
total  course 

Must  attend  903!  of  scheduled 
hours,  if  fall  below  will 

hp  hlarpH  nn  AtfpnrlAnro  nv^n- 

bation. 

4.  Attitude 

Cannot  lose  more  than  2  be^ 
havior  points  prior  to  entry 

Instructor/Counse- 
lor last  2  evalua- 
tions satisfactory 

on  all  nm'ntc 

Lose  behavior  poinljs  for 
tardiness,  absenteeism,  be- 
havior problems.  Terminated 

5.  Appearance 

Demonstrates  dress,  hair  care, 
hygiene  during  Job  Search/ 
assessment/interview 

Instructor/counse- 
lor evaluation  sat- 
isfactory on  all 
points  during  last 
2  evaluations, 

Two  week  instructor  evalua- 
tions. Lose  behavior  points 
if  no  improvement. 

6a.  Typing  -  one  out  of  three 
3  minute  timed  writings, 
words  are  not  counted 
after  4th  error. 

b.  Letter  format,  proof- 
reading. 

35  wpm 

Blacl(  Hawk  College  Typing 
test 

At  least  5051  of 
trainees  at  55  wom. 
Remainder  at  least 
45  wpin. 

Increase  of  3  wpm 
each  two  weeks 
1st  two  wks.  •  38 
2nd  two  wksi  -  41 
3rd  two  wks.  -  44 
4th  two  wks.  -  47 
5th  two  wks.  -  50 
6th  two  wks,  -  55 

' "'.'fsons  tal'ling  behind  one  2  week  increment  will  receive  assistance, 
ivi'sons  falling  behind  two  2  week  incMcs  will  be  place  on  probation  and  must  improve  and  not  fall  more  than  2  weeks  be- 
niiid  in  neeting  standards, 
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GOALS/MEASUflEMENT  SHEET 
Program:  VII  "Mvanced"  Clerical 

Starting:  5/'i/02 
Ending:  7/23/02 

FORM  OF 
MEASUREMENT 

PLAflflED 
PERFORMANCE 

ACTUAL 
PERFORMAIICE 

GOALS 

l{  Interim  Performance  HeasurePients 
(5/31  through  6/11/02)" 

A.  (1)  Spelling 

(2)  Punctuation 

(3)  Proofreading 
(If)  Hath 

Accuracy  on  daily 
assignments  and 
tests 

II 

(1) 

(2)'  ,  'i 

\Q)  0 

(H)  ■  % 

B,  Attendance 

\  of  scheduled 
hours  attended 

m 

C.  Attitude 

Behavior  Point 
System  and  In- 
structor Eval 

Lose  no  niore  than 
two  behavior  points 

If  Lost 

HppH  Tftifirnvp'^ 

(see  back  if  yes! 

D,  Appearance 

Instructor  E"al 
Counselor  Eval 

Need  Improve?  

(see  back  if  yes) 

.E.  Typing 

wpm 

H?  wpm 

wpm 

r,  Records  Management 

Accuracy  on 
daily  ansicnnient; 
and  tests 

85% 

A 
■0 

EVALUATION 

A,    Complete  A  (1)  -  (5)  a..d  then  Identify  any  specific  problems/abilities. 


B,   Attendance:    CETA  will  compute  percent  of  attendance.    Comment  on  punctuality. 


C,   Attitude  and  Communication  Skills  Checklist  -  CETA  will  enter  the  number  of  be- 
havior points  lost*    Rate  trainee  1n  the  following  areas  on  a  scale  of  1  -  3 
(l"very  good,  2«average,  3»need  improvement)  or,  check  not  sure.    If  any  Items 
need  Improvement,  say  "yes"  on  front. 

Instructor  Counselor 

1     r.  in                                                    No.  Not  gure  Ho'     Not  Sure 

1.  Follows  .directions       

2.  Gets  along  with  others 

3.  Accepts  things  that  can't  be  changed   

4.  Resolves  conflict  in  constructive  ways     

5.  Keeps  trying  in  spite  of  set-backs   

5,    Follows  classroom  rules   

7.    Shows  interest  in  training     

5.   Able  to  accept  constructive  criticism       

9.    Able  to  solve  problems  on  the  "job"     

10.  Able  to  solve  problems  at  home       

11.  Plans  for  unexpected  events     

12.  Shows  initiative     

13.  Able  to  work  under  pressure/deadlines       

14.  Oral  corrjnuni cation  skills     

15.  Written  communication  skills       

Comments: 


0.    Appearance:    Comirent  on  dress,  hygiene,  grooming,  etc.    Identify  areas  for  improvemen 


E.    Typing:    Enter  wpm  on  the  front.    Enter  comments  here  if 


any: 


^*   Other  cor::;ients  relating  to  trainees  potential  employability: 


-c-'  :  Date 

Signature 


"Signature  "  
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R,  Measurement  —  As  stated  earlier  in  this  documenti  programs  are  tending  to  be  very 
t:areful  with  scarce  funds  and  resources.  This  posture  Is  leading  them  to  develop  fast  and 
common-sensical  ways  of  determining  young  people's  proficienclesi  especially  at  the 
assessment  stage.  The  State  of  Texas  policy  says  that: 

"It  should  be  noted  that  if  a  participant  has  no  previous  training  or 
experience  in  an  occupationally  specific  area,  pre-testing  is  not  neces- 
sary. To  fulfill  this  state  criteria,  a  statement  can  simply  be  made  that 
there  is  no  previous  training  or  experience  in,  for  example,  the  field  of 
auto  mechanics."  (p.  12) 

In  the  Kansas  Model,  the  policy  is  that: 

"During  the  pre-assessment  phase,  the  participant's  job  specific  compe- 
tency levels  may  be  assessed  through  contact  with  previous  employers 
or  through  a  practical  and/or  written/oral  test  of  skills.  This  test  will 
be  devised  and  administered  by  an  appropriate  employer  or  vocational 
instructor."  (p.  27) 

Measurement  gets  more  rigorous  in  the  evaluation  phase.  Determination  of  achievement 
is  usually  more  formalized  in  those  activities  with  no  direct  tie  to  employment  (e.g., 
classroom  skills  training  which  has  both  knowledge  and  performance  tests)  than  in  those 
activities  with  a  fairly  straight  link  to  post  program  employment  (e.g.,  on-the-job  training 
which  often  uses  employer  sign-off  as  the  attestation  of  participant  skill  gains). 

Two  of  the  best  measurement  approaches  combining  knowledge  and  performance  are  (a) 
the  Student  Occupational  Competency  Achievement  Tests  (SOCAT)^  and  (b)  the 
Vocational  Competency  Measures  Project  (VOCOMPS).  SOCATs  written  part,  which  has 
a  multiple  choice  format,  covers  factual  knowledge,  technical  information,  understanding 
of  principles,  and  problem-solving  abilities  related  to  a  particular  occupation.  The 
performance  test,  which  is  administered  in  a  laboratory,  school  shop,  or  clinical  setting, 
consists  of  work  assignments  designed  to  sample  the  manipulative  skills  required  in  an 
occupation.  SOCATs  let  students  show  that  they  have  the  knowledge  and  skills  that 
competent  craftspersons  employ  in  their  daily  work.  A  mental  aptitude  test  is  also 
available  for  administration  at  the  same  time  as  the  competency  test.  A  one-page 
printout  can  be  provided  for  each  student  which  indicates  mental  aptitude  along  with 
written  and  performance  scores  on  the  competency  test.  Any  teacher,  guidance 
counselor,  or  test  administrator  can  administer  the  aptitude  test  and  the  written  multiple 
choice  achievement  test.  A  journeyman  tradesperson  or  business  representative  with 
technical  expertise  in  the  occupation  should  administer  the  performance  test. 

') 

SOCATs,  published  by  the  National  Occupational  Competency  Testing  Institute,  cover  an 
extensive  scope  of  occupational  fields  including,  but  not  limited  to:  accounting/bookkeep- 
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Ing,  agriculture  mechanics,  auto  body,  auto  mechanics,  construction  electricity,  drafting, 
general  merchandising,  general  office,  heating  and  air  conditioning,  horticulture,  indus- 
trial electronics,  machine  trades,  practical  nursing,  printing,  radio  and  TV  repair, 
refrigerators,  sewn  products,  small  engine  repair,  and  welding. 

SOCATs  measure  end  of  program  accomplishment,  and  are  a  key  to  competency-based 
learning.  Participants  could  demonstrate  their  proficiencies  on  a  national  test  and  use  the 
results  as  a  credential  for  employment  or  advanced  standing  in  educational  programs. 
SOCAT  outcomes  will  enable  employers  to  hire  young  people  on  the  basis  of  demonstrated 
competency  levels,  as  opposed  to  letter  grades  which  -  by  comparison  -  often  lack 
definition. 

Between  October,  1979,  and  December,  1982,  the  American  Institutes  for  Research 
engaged  in  a  nation-wide  effort  to  develop,  field  test,  and  validate  seventeen  occupational 
competency  tests  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education.  VOCOMPS 
promoted  the  acceptance  of  student  competency  testing  in  vocational  education  and 
helped  stimulate  the  continuing  development  of  occupational  competency  tests. 

After  extensive  interaction  with  vocational  education  leaders,  the  following  occupations 
were  selected  for  the  development  of  competency  tests  which  include  cognitive,  affec- 
tive, and  performance  elements: 

o     agriculture  -  agricultural  chemicals  applications  technician,  farm  equipment 
mechanic 

o     business  and  office  —  computer  operator,  word  processing  specialist 

o     distributive  education  -  apparel  sales,  fabric  sales,  grocery  clerk,  hotel/motel 
front  office 

o     health  —  dental  assistant,  physical  therapist  assistant 

o     home  economics  -  custom  sewing,  restaurant  service  (waiter,  waitress,  cashier) 

o     technical  -  electronics  technician,  water  treatment  technician,  wastewater 
treatment  technician 

o     trade  and  industry  -  carpenter,  diesel  mechanic. 

The  competency  tests  are  intended  to  serve  two  main  purposes:  (a)  to  help  teachers  and 
administrators  of  secondary  and  post  secondary  vocational  education  programs  evaluate 
and  improve  specific  areas  of  their  vocational  programs,  and  (b)  to  provide  an  objective 
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Ing,  agriculture  mechanics,  auto  body,  auto  mechanics,  construction  electricity,  drafting, 
general  merchandising,  general  office,  heating  and  air  conditioning,  horticulture,  indus- 
trial electronics,  machine  trades,  practical  nursing,  printing,  radio  and  TV  repair, 
refrigerators,  sewn  products,  small  engine  repair,  and  welding. 

SOCATs  measure  end  of  program  accomplishment,  and  are  a  key  to  competency-based 
learning.  Participants  could  demonstrate  their  proficiencies  on  a  national  test  and  use  the 
results  as  a  credential  for  employment  or  advanced  standing  In  educational  programs. 
SOCAT  outcomes  will  enable  employers  to  hire  young  people  on  the  basis  of  demonstrated 
competency  levels,  as  opposed  to  letter  grades  which  -  by  comparison  -  often  lack 
definition. 

Between  October,  1979,  and  December,  1982,  the  American  Institutes  for  Research 
engaged  in  a  nation-wide  effort  to  develop,  field  test,  and  validate  seventeen  occupational 
competency  tests  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education.  VOCOMPS 
promoted  the  acceptance  of  student  competency  testing  in  vocational  education  and 
helped  stimulate  the  continuing  development  of  occupational  competency  tests. 

After  extensive  Interaction  with  vocational  education  leaders,  the  following  occupations 
were  selected  for  the  development  of  competency  tests  which  include  cognitive,  affec- 
tive, and  performance  elements: 

o     agriculture  -  agricultural  chemicals  applications  technician,  farm  equipment 
mechanic 

o     business  and  office  —  computer  operator,  word  processing  specialist 

o     distributive  education  -  apparel  sales,  fabric  sales,  grocery  clerk,  hotel/ motel 
front  office 

o     health  —  dental  assistant,  physical  therapist  assistant 

o     home  economics  -  custom  sewing,  restaurant  service  (waiter,  waitress,  cashier) 

o     technical  -  electronics  technician,  water  treatment  technician,  wastewater 
treatment  technician 

o     trade  and  industry  -  carpenter,  diesel  mechanic. 

The  competency  tests  are  intended  to  serve  two  main  purposes:  (a)  to  help  teachers  and 
administrators  of  secondary  and  post  secondary  vocational  education  programs  evaluate 
and  improve  specific  areas  of  their  vocational  programs,  and  (b)  to  provide  an  objective 
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basis  tor  informing  participants,  teachers,  and  prospective  employers  about  the  progress 
made  by  young  people  in  acquiring  specific,  job-related  competencies.  Employers  might 
find  the  results  useful  for  objectively  assessing  the  training  needs  of  present  employees, 
as  well  as  for  selecting  new  employees.  Each  test  package  includes  the  following  items: 

o  paper  and  pencil  test  —  two  parts,  each  part  requiring  no  longer  than  one  class 
period  to  administer 

o  a  complete  set  of  the  "hands  on"  performance  tests  for  that  occupation,  with 
each  test  containing  examiner  and  examinee  instructions,  appropriate  test  props> 
and  a  test  record  sheet;  the  number  of  performance  tests  in  each  package  ranges 
from  four  to  thirteen 

o  Work  Habits  Inventory,  for  use  as  a  teaching  and  counseling  tool  in  job  survival 
skills,  and 

o  an  examiner*s  manual,  including  directions  for  test  administration,  a  summary  of 
how  the  tests  were  developed,  technical  data  on  test  reliability  and  validity,  and 
scoring  keys  for  the  tests  and  the  Work  Habits  Inventory. 

The  usefulness  of  these  instruments  was  established  through  extensive  field  testing, 
review,  and  refinement. 

There  are  two  state-based  evaluation  mechanisms  that  have  been  very  positively 
received  -  the  Ohio  Vocational  Education  Achievement  Test  Program  by  the  Ohio  State 
Department  of  Education,  and  the  Occupation  Proficiency  Performance  Standards  by  the 
Florida  State  Department  of  Education. 

Those  SDAs  who  choose  to  develop  similar  measurement  instruments  and  scoring  devices 
on  their  own  need  to  ensure  consistency  between  content  and  job  tasks,  and  among 
"expert"  reviewers  of  participant  performance.  They  must  address  and  solve  the  following 
problems: 

o     instructions  to  the  test  administrator  and  the  examinee 
o     incorrect  task  limits 
o  overcueing 

o     verbal  substitutions  for  performance 

o     lack  of  realism  in  alternative  solution  provided 

o     mismatch  of  test  objective  and  test  content 

o     standardization  in  administration 

o     lack  of  detail  about  scoreable  elements 
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o     use  of  technical  manuals 

o     adequacy  of  sample  of  performance. 


Hands-on  tests  are  difficult  to  develop  and  administer  on  a  large  scale  basis.  Scorer 
training  and  materials  must  be  formulated.  Test  locations  must  be  selected.  Time 
requirements  must  be  determined.  Equipment  needs  must  be  filled. 

In  constructing  scoring  procedures  for  measuring  "processes,"  SDAs  would  have  to: 

o  specify  performance  criteria 

o  break  out  elements  into  actions 

o  eliminate  unnecessary  actions 

o  define  error  tolerances/accuracy  requirements 

o  ascertain  safety  considerations 

o  determine  time  limits 

o  delineate  sequence  of  actions. 

In  developing  scoring  procedures  for  measuring  "products,"  SDAs  would  have  to: 

o  define  "acceptable  product" 

o  decide  on  an  observable  standard  for  each  dimension  of  the  product 

o  specify  time  limits 

o  determine  tolerances  of  each  standard 

o  prepare  scoring  aids  if  they  are  appropriate  or  can  be  used 

o  formulate  means  to  ensure  that  the  project  is  preserved. 

Service  delivery  areas  can  opt  for  job  ape  r»  skills  measurement  approaches  that  require 
less  elaborate  methods,  and  still  accompL  iesired  outcomes.  Display  126  from  the 
Contra  Costa  County  (California)  SDA  prov  is  an  example  of  this.  Display  127  shows 
how  job  specific  skills  can  be  evaluated  in  conjunction  with  basic  education  and  work 
maturity  competencies.  (See  Displays  126  and  127.) 

In  order  to  prevent  abuse  of  their  "less  elaborate"  measurement  procedures,  programs 
running  competency-based  on-the-job  training  contracts  tend  to  limit  related  attained 
youth  employment  competencies  positive  terminations  to  instances  where  young  people 
failed  to  get  jobs  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  i.e.,  employer  exploitation  or  other 
violations,  mass  layoffs,  personal  injury,  sickness,  death  of  a  relative,  or  family 
relocation. 
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Di^lay  126. 


3,    Job  Specific  Skills  Competency 

Time  Frame  —  Pre-assessment  will  be  conducted  during  the  program 
assessment/orientation  process.  Post  assessment  will  be  conducted 
once  the  youth  has  received  an  evaluation  for  each  job  skill  identified. 

Instrument  The  pre-assessment  instrument  is  the  program  assessment 
process.  In  determining  that  a  youth  shall  be  enrolled  in  this  project, 
this  process  identifies  these  youth  as  being  in  need  of  Job  Specific  Skills 
Competency.  Attainment  of  these  skills  will  be  assessed  via 
evaluations  recorded  on  the  "Assessment  of  Job  Specific  Skills"  form. 

Deficiency  at  Program  Entry  —  All  youth  will  receive  training  in  this 
competency  via  enrollment  in  the  project. 

Assessment/ Attainment  at  Program  Exit  —  Youth  will  be  tested  via 
employer /super  visor  observation  op  testing.  Evaluation  will  be 
conducted  during  the  last  two  (2)  weeks  of  training.  The  project 
Coordinator  may  either  contact  the  employer/supervisor  to  receive  an 
evaluation  of  the  youth's  proficiency  in  each  of  the  major  job  skills  and 
record  this  evaluation  on  the  appropriate  form,  or  may  have  the 
employer/supervisor  complete  the  form. 

Youth  must  demonstrate  the  ability  to  meet  employer  expectations  by 
receiving  a  "Satisfactory"  evaluation  from  the  employer/supervisor  on 
each  of  the  specific  job  skills  identified  by  the  employer.  A  minimum 
of  5  skills  shall  be  identified. 
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ASSESSMENT  OP  JOB  SPECIFIC  SKILLS  CtWPETENCY 
PY  '85  8X  SELPAS  PROJECT 

Participant  Employer  

Person  Completing  Form  Supervisor 

(put  N/A  if  Supervisor  Is  completing  the  form) 

Job  Classification   School 


INSTRUCTIONS:    The  youth's  supervisor  should  complete  this  form  via  observation,  or 
staff  vay  complete  this  form  via  discussion  with  the  youth's  supervisor.    List  a 
ainiaum  of  five  (5)  major  skills  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  employment  in  the 
occupation  In  which  the  youth  is  receiving  OJT  training  prior  to  placing  the  youth 
at  the  site* 


£hiring  the  last  2  veeks  the  youth  is  enrolled  in  OJT  training,  either  have  the 
supervisor  complete  this  form  or  contact  the  supervisor  to  obtain  his/her  evaluation 
of  the  3routh*8  proficiency  in  each  skill  area. 


RATING  CRITERIA 

POST  TEST  RATING 

Satis- 
factory 

Needs  Im- 
provement 

1. 

2. 

i. 

4. 

5. 

Implications  for  classroom  training: 


OFFICE  USE  ONLY 

PROGRAM  EXIT  C(MP&TENCY  ASSESSMENT 

Attained  Job  specific  skills  competency:    Yea  No  Date  Assessed 


STANDARD:    Participant  must  receive  ''Satisfactory**  on  each  of  the  5  Job  specific 
skills  in  order  to  attain  the  Job  specific  skills  competency,    (If  the 
employer  identifies  less  than  5  skills,  youth  must  receive  ^'Satisfactory*' 
on  each  of  the  skills  identifed  in  order  to  attain  the  Job  specific  skills 
competency.)  iill^BS  9-17-85 
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ASSESSMENT  OF  JOB  SPECIFIC  SKILLS  C(»fPETBNCY 
MR.  STEAK  EMPLOYER  BASED  TRAINING  PROGRAM 


Job  Clafislficatlon:    Bub  PerBon/Dishwaoher 

Participant  Rater 

Person  Completing  Form 

(put  N/A  if  person  completing  form  is  supervisor) 


Instructions:    The  project  CoOa:dinator  or  the  employer/ supervisor  is  to  complete  this 
form*   Please;  complete  the  ^'Initial  Evaluation"  columns  during  the  third  week  of  training. 
Please  complete  the  "Post  Test"  columns  during  the  last  tvo  (2)  weeks  of  training. 


RATING 

CRITERIA 

Initial  Eval 

Post  Test 

Satis- 
factory 

Needs 
Improve 

Satis- 
factory 

Needs 
Improve 

1.    Garry  dirty  dishes  from  dining  room  to  kitchen. 

2.'  Replenish  supply  of  silverware^  glassware  and 
dishes  in  dining  room. 

3.    Replace  condiments  in  a  neat^  orderly  fashion. 

4.    Supply  service  bar  with  ice»  cups^  and  boxes  as 
needed. 

5*    Sweep  and  mop  floors. 

6.    Segregate  and  remove  trash  and  garbage  and  place  it 
in  desiRnated  containers. 

7.    Hose  out  garbage  cans. 

8.    Wash  potSf  pans  and  trays  by  hand. 

9.    Scrape  food  from  dirty  dishes^  place  dirty  dishes  in 
racks  of  dishwashing  machine  and  remove  and  stock 
when  clean. 

PROGRAM  EXIT  COfPETENCY  ASSESSMENT 


Attained  Job  specific  skills  competency: 

Yes   No  

Date  Assessed   


STANDARD:    Youth  must  receive  "Satisfactory^  evaluation  on  each  of  the  S  Job  specific 
skills  in  order  to  attain  Job  specific  skills  competency. 

PAB  28-85  9-12-84 
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ASSESSMENT  OF  JOB  SPECIFIC  SKILLS  COMPETENCY 
MR.  STE^  EMPLOYER  BASED  TRAINING  PROGRAM 


Job  Claoolflcatlonx  Hoot/HooteoB  and  Waiter/WaitreBQ 
Participant    Rater 


Instructions:    The  project  Coordinator  or  the  employer/supervisor  is  to  complete  this 
fora*    Please  complete  the  "Initial  Evaluation"  columns  during  the  third  week  of  training. 
Please  complete  the  "Post  Test"  columns  during  the  last  two  (2)  veeka  of  training. 


CRITERIA 

RATING 

Post  Test 

Satis- 
factory 

Needs 
Improve 

Satis- 
factory 

Needs 
Improve 

1.    Make  change,  add  and  subtract  accurately  and 
quickly. 

2.    Greet  people  in  a  friendly  manner. 

3.    Handwriting  is  legible. 

4.    Present  menu,  answer  questions  and  make 
sufiseations  regarding  food  and  service. 

5.    Write  orders  on  checks. 

l6.   Relay  order  to  kitchen  and  serve  courses  from 
kitchen  and  service  bar. 

7.    Observe  request  for  any  additional  services  and 
perceive  when  meals  have  been  completed. 

8.    Total  bill  and  refer  patron  to  cashier. 

9.    Clean  and  reset  tables  at  conclusion  of  each  meal. 

toO^tAM  EXIT  COMPETENCY  ASSESSMENT 


Attained  Job  specific  skills  competency: 
Tea  Ko 

Oate  Assessed  


STANDARD:    Youth  must  receive  "Satisfactory"  evaluation  on  each  of  the  9  Job  specific 
skills  in  order  to  at  cain  Job  specific  skills  competency. 

FAB  28-85  9-12-84 
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ROCK  ISLAND  COUNTY  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  PROGRAMS  (ETP) 


EJP  EVALUATION  FORM 
Work  Experience 

([valuation  Period: 


NOTE: 


EiTiDloyee  Name 


Einployer_ 


This  evaluation  form  should  be  filled  out  by  the  Suoervisor  and 
discussed  with  the  employee.   Please  rate  the  employee  as  accuracaly 
as  possible  by  placing  a  {/)  mark  in  the  column  that  isest  describes 
employee  performance  during  the  evaluation  period. 


Start: 


End: 


BASIC  EDUCATIONAL  SKILLS: 

1.  Able  to  read  required  material 

2.  Able  to  wri te  legibly 

3.  Able  to  do  math  required 

4.  Able  to  cownunicate  orally 

JOB  REUTED  SKILLS: 

1.  Attendance. ...times  absent  

2.  Punctuality... times  late   

3.  Quantify  of  work 

4.  Quality  of  work 

5.  List  specificjob  skills  required  and 
evaluate  skills,  i.e.,  typing, operation 
of  buffer,  or  other  skills  used. 

a.  

c.  

d.  ~^ 

e.  


KEEPING/PERSONAL  SKILLS: 

1.  Ability  to  get  along  with  others 

2.  Ability  to  get  along  with  supervisor 

3.  Initiative 

4.  Follow  directions 

5.  Able  to  solve  problems 

6.  Personal  hygiene/cleanliness 

7.  Appearance/dress 

8.  Organization/schedules  work 

9.  Completes  work  on  time 

10.  Glv«  extra  effort  whsn  needed 

11.  Able  to  accept  constructive  criticlsni 

12.  Keeps  trying  in-?spite  of  problems/setbacks 

13.  Follows  efliployers  rules  and  regulations 

14.  Resolves  conflict  in  constructive  ways 

15.  Shows  Interest  fn  job 

16.  Accepts  responsibilities/initiates  action 

17.  Works  well  under  pressure  or  deadline 

18.  Adapts  to  new/different  situations 

19.  Quality  of  judgement 

20.  Personal  problems  don't  Interfere  with  work 
What  are  employees  strongest  points?  


1. 

2.  ' 

3.  ' 
4/ 


1. 

2.  " 

3.  " 

4.  ' 


5a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 


1. 

2.  " 

3.  ' 

4.  - 

5.  " 

6.  " 

7.  " 

8.  " 

9.  " 

10,  " 

11,  " 

12,  - 

13,  " 

14,  " 

15,  - 

16,  " 

17,  " 

18,  " 

19,  " 

20,  " 


Very  Needs  Not 

Good     Average    Improvement  Applicable 


What  are  employees  weakest  points? 


If  needed,  what  steps  or  corrective  action  should  be  taken  to  improve?^ 


As  a  supervisor  who  is  participating  In  employment  and  training  programs,  do  you  have  any 
suggestions  for  program  improvement?  

We  have  discussed  the  above  evaluation  and  understand  that  it  was  completed  hones w^y 
to  the  best  of  the .supervisor's  knowledge  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  employee  In 
identifying  strengths  and  weaknesses  and  Improving  where  possible. 

Use  reverse  side  If  more  space  Is  needed  for  any  answer. 

WE  HAVE  DISCUSSED  THE  ABOVE  EVALUATION 


Employee's  Signature  Supervisor's  Signature 

RETURfl  TO  THE  ATTENTION  OF 


Oate  Discussed 


i'P  Scarf 


_3y 


(2/7/33) 
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C.  Records  and  Acknowledgement  of  Achievement  —  This  chapter  has  considered  a 
number  of  ways  to  approach  job  specific  competencies.  Figures  29  and  30  present  master 
job  specific  skills  needs  identification  and  competency  acquisition  records  for  onsite  and 
course  alternatives.  Display  128  contains  job  specific  skills  attainment  records  for  both 
work  and  classroom  settings,  and  the  related  certificate  of  attainment  used  in  the 
Montana  Youth  Employment  Competency  System. 

Display  129  shows  a  comprehensive  means  of  acknowledging  achievement  of  occupational 
competencies  used  in  the  West  Central  Wisconsin  service  delivery  area.  Display  130 
provides  job  specific  skills  recordkeeping  formats  from  tile  Kansas  State  Department  of 
Vocational  Education.  The  "Upgrading  Training  Competency  Profile"  developed  by 
Technical  Assistance  and  Training  Corporation  is  included  in  Display  131.  The  Florida 
State  Department  of  Education  uses  the  exemplary  "Career  Map,"  which  appears  in  detail 
in  Display  132.  (See  Figures  29  and  30  and  Displays  128  through  132.)  The  appendix 
section  keyed  to  this  chapter  has  additional  certification  and  documentation  formats. 
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Figure  29-part  a. 


Master  Job  Speeific  Skllla  Needs  Identification  Record 
Per  JSS  On-site  "Eiperienee" 


1.  Occupation  2.Conipeten-  3.  Skill  4.  Source  of      5.  Pre  6.  Determined  7.  Point  of  8.  Means  of  9.  Intervention    10.  Site 

Desired     ciesRequired      Level        Skill        Program  asRequiring  Determina-  Determine-    Strategyfies)  Assignment 

(at  least  10      Needed  Requisites*  Proficiency    Assistance       tion        tion  Presented 

must  be  listed)  (Yes/No -Date)      **         ***  **** 


01 


cn 

in  t  Total  Requiring  Assistance 


Total  Not  Requiring  Assistance  

11.  Total  Competencies  to  be  Addressedt  

(minimum  of  six  (6)  required  for  "potential*  positivetermination) 

12,  Potential  (Attained  Youth  Employment  Competencies)  Positive  Outcome;  Yes  No 


*  List  source  -  employer  survey,  MSU  Curriculum  Resource  Team,  Michigan  Occupational  Data  Analysis  System,  etc. 
**  Screening/Selection,  Intake,  Assessment,  EDP,  Participation  in  Activity 
***  Pre  Measurement  Instrumentation  (by  name) 
****  Particular  Program  Activities  (by  name) 
Relevant  data/instrumentation  from  the  points  and  means  of  determination  in  **/♦*♦  above  are  included  in  file 
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Figure  29-partb. 


Master  Job  Specific  Skills  Competency  Acquisition  Record 
For  JS8  On-site  "Experience" 


1,  Occupation  2.Competen-  3,  Skill  Level     4.  Pre     5.  identified  6.  Intervention  7,  Post  8,  Means  of  9  Evaluated  as 
Desired     cies  Required     Needed      Program     as  Needing    Strategy  (ies)  Program  Determina-  Achieving 
(at  least  10               Proficiency    Assistance     Prescribed  Proficiency  tion*  Comoetencv** 
 mustbe  listed)  (Yes/No- Date)     inEDP  (YesSlo-Date) 


t  Total  Requiring  Assistance   

tt  Total  Not  Requiring  Assistance   

10.  Total  Competencies  to  be  Addressedt  

(minimum  of  six  (6)  required  for  "potential*  positive  termination) 

11.  A)  Total  CompetenciesAchieved  B)  Total  Competencies  Not  Requiring  Assistancett  C)  Total  of  AandB 

12.  Percentage  

(minimum  of  100%  necessary  for  positive  termination  asdetermined  by  dividing  the  total  in  item  1 1-C  by  the  number  10) 

13.  "Attained  Youth  Employment  Competencies' Positive  Termination  Accomplished:  Yes  No  Date 

*  Post  Measurement  lnstrument(by  name) 

**  Relevant  needs  identification,  EDP,  and  evaluation  data/instrumentation  are  included  in  file 


Fipre  30-part  a. 

Mflflter  Job  Speclfin  SkiUa  Weeds  Identification  Record 
PorJS8''Courac'' 


-    1  ftw<>«ii     3  Sftiirronf      4  Pre     5  Determined  6.  Polntof   7.  IVIeansof  8,  Intervention    9.  Site 

iris         «  *•  *" 

score/rating) 


10.  Potential  (Attained  Youth  Employment  Competenries)  Positive  Outcome:  Yes  No_ 


*  Listsource-employersurvey.MSU Curriculum ResourceTeam.MichiganOccupationalDataAnalysisSystem.schoolpr^ 

qualifications,  etc. 
♦*  Screening/Selection,  Intake,  Assessment,  EDP,  Participation  in  Activity 
g}        ♦**  Pre  Measurement  Instrumentation  (by  name) 
^       ****  Particular  Program  Activities  (by  name) 

Relevant  data/instrumentation  from  the  pointsand  means  of  determination  in  **/♦*♦  above  are  included  in  file 
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Figure  30-part  b. 

Master  Job  Speeific  Skills  CompetencY  Acquisition  Record 
For  JSS  "Course" 


1,  Occupation    2.  Overall  3.  Pre     4.  Identified  as  5.  Intervention  6.  Post     7.  Means  of  8.  Evaluated  as 

Desired     Competency  Program      Needing  Strategy  (ies)  Program    Determina-  Achieving 

Level  Required  Proficiency    Assistance     Prescribed  Proficiency  tion*  Competency** 

(coursegrade/  (Yes/No-Date)  inEDP  (Yes/No-Date) 
score/rating) 


9.  "Attained  Youth  Employment  Competencies"  Positive  Termination  Accomplisfied:  Yes  No  Date 


*  Post  Measurement  Instrument  (by  name) 

**  Relevant  needs  identification,  EDP,  and  evaluation  data/instrumentation  are  included  in  file 
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JOB  SPECIFIC  SKILLS  ATTAINMENT  RECORD 
Display  128  ^^^^^  ^  Work  Setting) 

Trainee   SS#  Date  

Program  Operator  Location  

Employer      ^   ,  Location  

D,O.T.  Code  Initial  Wage  

Occupation  Component  (OJT,  WE,  Tryout  Emp.  Other) 


Directions: 

List  work  elements  and  skills  necessary  to  be  employed  in  this  occupation.  These 
skills  should  relate  to  those  specified  oh  the  job  description  attached  to  the  OJT 
Contract  or  Worksite  Agreement. 


Job  Skills: 

Initial  Ending 


Ski 
Yes 

lis 
No 

Sk1 
Yes  1 

lis 
No 

\ 

\ 

\ 

Employer  Comments: 


Initial  Assessment  conducted  by   Date  

Employer/Staff 

Post  Assessment  conducted  by   Date   

Employer/Staff 

Competency  attained  for  _^    Yes   No 

Occupation 
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JOB  SPECIFIC  SKILLS  ATTAINMENT  RECORD 
(Form  2  Classroom  Setting) 


Trainee   SS#   Date  

Prograii  Operator   Location  

Training  Program    Location  

D.O.T.  Code   

Training  for   Component  (Classroom  Training,  Other) 


Directions: 

List  necessary  skills  for  entry-level  employment  in  this  occupation.    These  skills 
should  be  measurable  and  attainable  and  be  based  on  a  standard  job  description  for  a 
position  in  the  occupation,  or  on  standa^d  elements  for  certification  in  the  fi^ld, 
e.g.,  Licensed  Practical  Nurse. 


Job  Skills: 

(Source  of  Information  for  Identification  of  skills.) 
1. 

Ini 
Ski 
Yes 

tial 
lis 
No 

* 

/ 

End 
Ski 
Yes 

Ing 
lis 
No 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

1 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

Instructor  Comments: 


ERIC 


Initial  Assessment  conducted  by 

Post  Assessment  conducted  by   

Competency  attained  for 


JSTD  37  (New  10/84) 


Instructor/Staff 
Instructor/Staff 


Occupation 


660 
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Date 
Date 
Yes 


No 


This  is  to  certify  that 


has  met  the  goals  for  and  attained  the  competency: 


Job  Specific  Skills 


For  the  occupation: 
Conducted  by;_ 


Montana 

Department  Of  Labor  And  Industry 
Job  Service  And  Training  Division 


Date 


owen-with: 


1  I  h 

'A" 

l>l 

Yr* 


(A 
•0 


say 


r. 


OWEN,  WISCOMSIN 


has  completctl  a  high  school  vocational  course  in 

BADGER  VALUE  METALWORKINC  PRflCTICUM 


f'urilicrniorc,  this  individual  has  reached  performance  levels  for  various  skills 
within  this  vocation.  These  levels  and  the  rating  scale  used  are  attached 

to  this  certificate. 


Employer  Trainer 


Principal 


CESA  Administrator 


m 

iV 

■Xi 


JOB 


S  F  li  C  i  F  i  C 


SKILLS 


Specific  Job  Skills  Learned 

1.  Able  to  read  micrometors   

2.  Able  to  do  job  math  using  decimals   

3.  Able  to  read  and  interpret  blue  prints   

4.  Able  to  make  internal  and  external  threads   

5.  Able  to  use  tape  and  dyes   

6.  Able  to  sharpen  drill  bits   

7.  Able  to  use  thread  guages   

8.  Able  to  determine  threads  per  inch  size  learned     .   .  . 

9.  Care,  maintenance,  and  safe  operation  of: 

A.  Engine  lathe. 

B.  Internal  cylindrical  grinder   

•  C.    External  cylindrical  grinder   

D.  Verical  milling  and  shaping  machine  ....... 

E.  Buffer  and  polisher   

F.  Drill  press   

G.  Power  hacksaw   

H .  Band  saw  , 

I.  Metalizing  (flame  sprny  iii);)  apparatus  • 

1.  Able  to  read  guages  

2.  Able  to  read  flow  meter   

3.  Able  to  safetly  handle  acetylene  oxygen  tanks 


i 

2 

5 

s 

3 

(n 

L 

(n 

5 

S 

6 

s 

s 

<p 

(f 

(o 

(a 
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TIIK  RKASONS  VOR  THIS  CKKTI I" ICATfON 

I  * 


Students  gradual  Lng  from  most  high  schools  are  issued  only  n  diploma  as 
credential  for  employment.    This  alone  does  not  always  give  prpspective 
employers  or  technical  schools  a  clear  idea  of  un  individuals  capabilities, 
experiences,  and  talents.    This  certification  and  rating  for  students 
completing  this  private  sector  trainirg  program  hopefully  will  point  out: 

1.  The  quality  of  workmanship  he/she  is  capable  of  performing. 

2.  Their  ability  to  learn  skills  on  the  job. 

3.  Specific  skills  they  are  capable  of  performing. 

A.    Employability  skills  such  as  dependability  and  reliability 
they  have  demonstrated. 

For  verification  of  this  rating,  additional  information,  or  additional  copies 
of  this  rating  chart,  write  to  Tim  Hallock,  JTPA  Coordinator,  CESA  #10, 
725  West  Park  Avenue,  Chippewa  Falls,  WI  54729.    Release  of  official  records, 
including  attendance  and  grades,  can  be  attained  from  Owen-Withee 
High  school,  requires  written  authorization  from  the  student  involved. 


HOW  SKILL  IS  MEASURED 


Each  skill  on  the  ^.ask  analysis  is  defined  in  terras  of  observable 
behavior  and  it  is  on  his/her  observable  behavior  that  the  trainee  is  rated 
by  his/her  employer  trainer.    The  employer  trainer  was  also  the  supervisor  at 
the  workplace  where  training  took  place.    The  level  "3"  is  the  baseline, 
indicating  performance  comparable  to  that  of  a  new  journeyman  in  a  trade  and 
does  not  refer  to  grades  received  in  a  specific  course. 

The  rating  scale  is  attached  to  the  right  of  the  task  analysis  list  for  each 
area  studied. 


Level 

Speed  and  quality  with  initiative  and  adaptability  and  can  lead 
others  in  Df^rforir.ine  this  task. 

6 

Performs  task  with  more  than  acceptable  speed  and  quality  and  with 
initiative  and  adaptability  to  soecial  problem  situations. 

5 

Performs  task  without  supervision  or  assistance  with  more  than 
acceptable  speed  and  aualitv  of  work 

A 

Performs  task  satisfactor il v  without  assistance  and/or  supervision. 

3 

Performs  task  satisfactorily  but  requires  periodic  supervision 
and /or  assistance. 

2 

Performs  task,  but  not  without  constant  supervision  and  some 
assistance . 

1 

Cannot  perform  this  task  satisfactorily  for  participation  in  a  work 
environment . 

0 

Has  not  learned  task  or  skill. 

Adapted  from  DACl'M  System  developed  by  Robert  E.  Adams, 
DorLmoiiLh,  Novn  Scotio,  Ciiniuln 
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I'^ame:.- —  

Social  Security  Number: 


Preassessment  for  Job  Specific  Sliills 


CLERICAL/SECRETARIAL 

□ 

(/) 
V 


Olrocllons:  , 
Evaluate  this  person  by  checking  the  appropriate  number  or  letter  to  indicate  the  degree  ol 
competency,  The  rating  lor  each  lasl(  should  relied  employablllly  readiness, 

Rating  Scale;  3  Above  Average 

2  Acceptable 

1  Needs  Improvement 

, , ,  ,      N  No  Exposure/Not  Observed 

®l984lnsliuclionalMaleilal;labo(aloiy  ""'"''^   


These  levels  are  for  secretary  only;  slight  variations  occur  lor  stenographer,  clerk,  typist,  and  wordprocessor  operator. 


0^ 


733 
erIc 


Educal^nal  Development 

1.  Reasoning;  Apply  principles  ol  rational  systems 
(bookkeeping..,)  to  solve  practical  problems 

2.  Reasoning:  Deal  with  a  variety  ol  concrete 
variables  In  siluatlons  where  only  limited 
slandardizatlone)(lsis 

3.  Reasoning:  Interpret  a  variety  ol  Instfuctions 
lurnished  In  written,  oral,  dlagrammallc,  or 
schedule  lorm 

i  Math:  Compute  discouni,  interest,  prolil,  and  loss; 
comfiilssion,  markup,  and  selling  price;  ratio, and 
proportion,  and  percentage.  Calculate  surlaces, 
volumes,  \weights,  and  measures 

5.  MalhlAlgebra:  Calculate  variables  and  lormulas; 
monomials  and  polynomials;  ratio  and  proportion 
variables;  and  square  roots  and  radicals 

6.  Math/Geometry:  Calculate  plane  and  solid  ligures; 
circumlerence,  area,  and  volume.  Understand 
kinds  ol  angles,  and  properties  ol  pairs  ol  angles 

7.  Reading:  Read  novels,  poems,  nevi/spapers. 
periodicals,  journals,  manuals,  dictionaries, 
thesdjruses,  and  encyclopedias 

B.  Writing:  Prepare  business  tellers,  expositions, 
summaries,  and  reports,  using  prescribed  lormat 
andconlorming  to  all  rules  ol  punctuation, 
grammar,  diction,  and  style 

9.  Speaking:  Participate  in  panel  discussions, 
dramatizations,  and  debates.  Speak 
extemporaneously  on  a  variety  ol  subjects 


10.  Specilic  Vocational  Preparation;  Over  one  year  up 
to  and  including  two  years 


a 

2 

1 

N 

1,  Intelligence:  6ATB  level  2 

2,  Verbal;  QATB  level  2 

3,  Numerical;  GATB  level  3 
i  Spatial:  QATB  level  4 

5.  Form  Perception;  GATB  level  2 

6.  Clerical;  GATB  level  2 

7.  Motor  Coordination:  GATB  level  2 

8.  Finger  Dexterity:  GATB  level  2 

9.  Manual  Dexterity:  GATB  level  3 

10.  F.ye'Foot  Coordination:  GATB  level  5 
It.  Color  Discrimination: GATBteveU 

12.  Physical  Demands:  Sedentary  work  lhat  includes 
reaching,  handling,  lingering  and/or  leeling, 
talking  and/or  hearing,  seeing 

13.  Environmental  Demands:  Inside  work 

\i  Exhibit  a  prelerence  lor  activities  concerned  with 
the  communication  ol  data 

15.  Exhibit  a  prelerence  lor  activities  involving 
business  contact  with  people 

16.  Exhibit  adaplabitity  to  situalions  requiring  the 
precise  attainment  ol  set  limits,  tolerances  or 
standards 

17.  Exhibit  adaptability  to  perlorming  a  variety  ol 
duties,  olten  changing  Irom  one  task  to  another 
ol  a  dillerent  nature  without  loss  ol  elliciency  or 
composure 
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Name:  

Social  Security  Numben 


CLERICAUSECRETARIAl 


Job  Specific  Sl(lli8 


Dlrectlona: 

EvafUale  this  person  by  checking  the  appropriate  riumber  or  letter  to  Iridlcate  the 
competency.  The  rating  lor  each  tasl<  should  relied  employablllty  readiness, 

Rating  Scale;  3  Above  Average 

2  Acceptable 

1  Needs  Improvement 

®  1984  insifuciionai  Maieriais  Laboroioiy     ^  ^0  Exposure/Nol  Observed 


degree  ol 


Initial  Rating! 

(blue  Ink) 

Update: 

(name,  date) 

(black  Ink) 

(name,  date) 

(name,  date) 

3 

2 

1 

N 

Organizing  and  Planning 

1,  Organize  lor  nneellngs  (people,  places,  and 
malerials) 

2,  Plan  work  lor  olhers 

3,  Plan  work  lor  sell 


3 

2 

1 

N 

Supen/lsing  and  Implementing 

4,  Assign  work  lo  olliers 

5,  Make  travel  arrangemenis 

Coordinating  and  Performing  Activities  lor 
Employer 

6.  Make  noles  on  employer's  incoming  mall 

7.  Prepare  employer's  travel  expense 
statements 

6.  Maintain  employer's  appointment  calendar 
9,  "Screen"  persons  who  want  to  talk  to 
employer 

3 

2 

1 

N 

3 

2 

1 

N 

Inspecting  and  Evaluating 

10.  Verily  charges  on  services  rendered 

11.  Inspect  copy  for  legibiliiy  and  nealness 

12.  Inspect  documents,  such  as  Invoices  and 
checks,  lor  aniounts  and  dates 

13.  Inspect  material  received  for  conipleleness 
and  damages 

14.  Inspect  supplies  lor  recording  purposes 

15.  Inspect  correspondence  and  reports 
16  Edil  coDv  for  orammar.  spelling,  and 


3 

2 

1 

N 

Maintaining  Files  and  Library  (Manually  and 
Electronically) 

17.  Develop  electronic  filing  lornns 
16.  Pile  nnalorials 

19,  Retrieve  materials  or  inlormallon  Irom  liies 

20.  Maintain  classiliedor  conlidenlial  liies 

21.  Search  for  missing  materials  in  Hies 

22,  Control  security  ol  ciassilied/conlldentlal 
materials 


3 

2 

1 

N 

3 

2 

1 

N 

3 

2 

1 

N 

Performing  Clerical  Acllvllles 

23.  Clean  lypewriter 

24.  Compile  dala  lor  charts  and  reports 

25.  Deposit  checks  or  cash  in  bank  or  cashier's 
ollice 

26.  Maintain  petty  cash 

27.  Order  supplies  lor  ollice  Irom  supplier  or 
central  stores 

26.  Place  telephone  calls 

29.  Prepare  payroll 

30.  Receive  telephone  calls 


Perlorming  Mall  Activities  (Manualty  and/or 
Electror)lcally 

31.  Address  letters  or  packages 

32.  Maintain  mailing  lists 

33.  Process  incoming  mail 

34.  Process  outgoing  maii 


3 

2 

1 

N 

Perlormlng  Stonographlc  Actlvlllos  (Secrotari«:> 

35,  Compose  correspondence 

36,  Take  dictation 

37,  Transcribe  (typo)  Irom  shorthand  outlines 


Typewriting 

38,  Make  typewriter  corrections 

39,  Proolread  typewritten  copy 

40,  Transcribe  (type)  Irom  recorded  media  (belt 
disc,  or  tape) 

41,  Type  data  into  computer 

42,  Type  data  into  word  processing  equipment 

43,  Type  business  terms 

44,  Type  correspondence 

45,  Type  materials  Irom  handwritten  copy 

46,  Type  reports 
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t 


Word  Processing  Center 


UPGRADING  TRAINING 
COMPETENCY  PROHLE 


Technical  Assistance  &Xiaining  Coejporation 
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WORD  PROCESSING  SPECIALIST 
TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  AND  TRAINING  CORPORATION 

PROCESSING  CENTER  COMPETENCY  PROFILE 


SKILL  AREAS  AND  SPECIFIC  COMPETENCIES 

1.00-  GOMPniHENIION  OF  SUBINEBS  0OCUUENT8 

l.Ot-Ui*  RMdIni  TiohnkyiM  le  tMprivi  CenpitHinilon 
1,01  -  Rttd  Md  ntotH  Ointicl  nt  BMln«H  Doountnlt 

1.03-  Fill«t  Dolh  WillUn  ind  Oiil  Okielloni  lo  Complin  Tiiki 

1.04-  0«lir«ln*  Miln  ld*i  ind  Puipooi  9t  Q«n«ral  ind  0uilni9«  Dooumtnl* 


START 
DATE 


DATE 
ATTAINED 


LEVEL  OF 
COMPETENCE 
ATTAINED  ♦ 


I  2  3 

1  2  3 

I  2  3 

1  2  3 


?.00-EDniMfl 

}.0I  -  Idinilly  ond  IIh  Mount,  Vwbi,  AdjKiluo,  md  Peonouni 

1 

2 

3 

2.02-  Idinlllr  ind  Uii  Advorbi,  PripoilHoni,  ConNolloni,  ind  inUrliollone 

1 

2 

n 

w 

^OS'-ldMlllif  Propw  8iibM»V«rb^grHfnfnl 

1 

2 

3 

2.04-  EdH  BuilniM  0(»o«nMl9  lor-Ptoptr  Punoluflllori 

1 

2 

3 

2i06-Edll  Doeimnli  tor  CorracI  Binlfnoi  Olruolwi 

1 

2 

3 

2.06  r  Spilt  ind  DIvldi  Woidi  CofriQlly  In  i  Ouilmii  Conliil 

1 

2 

3 

2.0f  •'Idinllly  Cornel  Word  Uiigi  In  a  Builniii  Conliii 

1 

2 

3 

3.0I-Co<apoi9  i()d  Edtl  Aoowilily  «  Builniii  Tiil  i|  i  tOlh  Oridi  Lm\ 

 1 —  1 

1 

2 

3 

3.00-KEYIOAflDINO 

1.0 1  -  IdtnlHy  liilo  Pwli,  OpMillont.  ind  Funollont  ol  IBM  Cotrtcllno  Siltolrlo  II 


).01-  PtfrofM  BmIo  Tytfiwrlllflt  Opwillom  To  Build  8p«*d  end  Aaewicy 
1,03  -  Typ*  Birilohl  Cojiy  il  i  Rii*  ot  31  ttpM  ■lih  8  or  Fiwtr  Erior* 


1  2  3 

1  2  3 

I  2  3 

1  2  3 
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ORD  PII«)CIS$I^@  CENTEH  COMPETENCY  PROFILE 


SKIIL  AREAS  AND  orcOlrlU  OUMrt  1  cNtlko 

w  ■  nil  1 

DATE 

ATTAINED 

LEVEL  OF 
ATTAINED  * 

4.00-IU8INE8B  mum  AND  STYLE 

4.01  -  Minilly  inii  Typa  lUndtrd  Builniii  Goriiipondvno* 

—   

I    2  3 

4,Qa  -  Idwllly  Md  Typi  OlhM  fiuilntii  Formeli 

t    2  3 

4.03  -  Criil*  ind  Typi  Foriniu  lor  LigaL  MidloiL  md  :)(ttir  Ooeumanla 

1    2  3 

It  (lA  •  PnoOf  READINQ 

6.01  -  IdinlKy  SUndard  Pfoolraider's  Mmki 

1    2  3 

e.02  ^  Pfoot  Builneai  Doeumtnli  for  Eiroii  ol  Spilling.  Qrammnri  Punoluillon,  snd 

1    2  3 

6.01  -  Idcnilly  Parli  end  Fiinfiiloni  of  Tiinicrlpllon  Equlpminl 

1    2  3 

0.02^  Aiiimbli  Tienicrlpllon  Equlpfflonl  for  Oprailon 

1    2  3 

0.03-Trinierlb*  Bliindird  BuiIdmi  CorMipondinoi  (Lilleri,  Momorindi,  Rapoili, 

iftrf  llAitiiiCilolt) 

■III!  mmvMmytf^ytWf 

1-23 

1.04 "  Trtniorlba  LigaL  Midleil,  and  Olhir  Doouminli 

1    2  3 

r.OO  -  WORD  PR0CE88INQ  EOlllPMENT  OPERATION 

f  tit    MaiAIIu  0mf^k  iFftAliifAi  ind*  Punelloni  of  Xifoi  040 
fn9tei*a  HftyhAflfH  ^  iiirf  fllorA  Tilil 

• 

 • 

1    2  3 

-   

'l    2  3 

fnioAiiaiftU  AiiIa  Fiiiufii  aI  VarAi  100  PrInUr  lo  PrInI  8l)ori  DocuiAinli 

•  •••  •  

1    2  3 

r.04  -  Ktybootd  •  DooivninI  Uilng  Biilo  Formilllng  Funollmii 

1    2  3 

7,06'Pirloini  BlmpU  Editing  Funolloni  lo  Rivlio  Toil 

1    2  3 

T.OO  Boilot  Contlnutd  Pio«  9 


WORD  PROCESSING  CENTER  COMPETENCY  PROFILE 


SKILL  AREA8  AND  SPECiriC  COMPETENCIES 

START 
DATE 

* 

DATE 
ATTAINED 

LEVEL  OF 
COMPE  FENCE 
ATTAINED  ♦ 

•     l.M  -*  ProdVRA  Molll  pig*  Dooiifflnnli  n^fpilrlng  Pftgn  End  and  llyph«n«llon  Odoliloni 
c           from  Typiwrlllon  Copy 

0     r07  -  EdII  Documinli  Uaing  Mim%i  Formal  Doololoni 

0   ^ 

t     1M  -  Edil  Hoovlly  Rgvligd  Ooouf ^gnlg 

f                ....  -     

0)     /.no  -  Produco  fllmplt  Builillcil  OocMonU 

^     r.lO  -  Pfodooo  Ooomtnlg  Uoing  Virloui  PfM  OpIloM  end  Slylgi 



)    2  3 

1    2  3 
1    2  3 
1    2  3 
1    2  3 

«.oo-  wono  pnocESBiNa  concepts  and  rnocEDunES 

B.OI  -  Nim«  and  Dtierlbs  Ihi  Major  Fqutpmanl  Typoi  unct  Mtlhodi  ol 
Orginliillon  and  Oiilpol  (load  In  a  Woid  Prooaialng  Envlronminl 

8.02-Ooierlba  lha  EnIrr  Loval  Word  Prooaaiino  Job  and  RalaUd  Caraar  Pilha 

6.03  *  Flla  llama  Aooordlng  lo  Alphaballoal,  Numailoal,  9ub|acl,  and 
Gbronologlcal  Ordat 

8.04 -Follow  Inilruollona  en  Raqooal  Form  and  Prooadurai  lof  Onoumonllng  Work 
Proeaaaid  by  a  Woid  Procoialng  Spaclillal 



•  — 

1    2  3 
1    2  3 

12  3^ 
1    2  3 

D.OO-  WORD  PR0CE98INq  PRODUCTION  SIMULATION 

8.01  -Proooaa  Guiliaaa  lallara  Nith  Spalling  Errora  tiom  Hand  Drall 

8.02 ->  Prooaas  Mulll-paga  Rapod  from  Typad  Copy  Thai  llai  Sian  Hand  Editad 
by  Originator 

8.03  -  Preoaaa  Final  Pi'^ll  ol  Thiaa-paga  Pra-kayboirdad  Lallir  irllh  llaavy 
Wording  and  Formal  Ravlilona 

* 

• 

i 

'12  3 
1    2  3 

1   2  3 

 J 

t  t  *-  Conpolanoy  AlUlnad,  3  -  8I1III  Laval  Biirpaaaai  CompalanRy  flaqtiliamanla,  3  -  EioaplloMl  Piollolanoy  r<g«  1  of  4 


WORD  PROCESSING  CENTER  COMPETENCY  PROFIi-E 


LEVEL  or 

SKILL  AREAS  AND  SPECIFIC  COMPETENCIES 

START 

DATE 

COMPETENCE 

1 

DATE 

ATTAINED 

ATTAINED  ♦ 

IO.OQ-WOnK  HABIT9  ANO  ATTITUDEa 

10.01  •AlUnd  ind  Bi  Oo  Tim 

1  2 

3 

10.02  -  OtnonilraU  Propir  Biiilnfii  Drtia  ind  Oioomlno 

1  2 

3 

10.03  -  lull  Htip  From  Supirvlior  ind  P«iri|  Anoipl  tnd  Apply  Conilruollvi 
Cfltlolin 

1  2 

3 

10.04  -  Otnoniliali  Sirvloi  Orlinlid  Miitnir  In  Oiallno  «lili  Oilglnilora 

1  2 

3 

i  

10.01 -Sliow  Conoiro  for  Ouillly  ol  Doouminla  ProoiiMd  and  Ralaaiad  lo 
Oilfjlnaloia 

1  2 

3 

10.01 -Idanllly  and  Ui*  lha  Propdr  Toohnlquaa  ind  ProoiAHaa  lo  Siouie 
Enploynanl 

1 

'1  2 

3 

<  I  -  CompaUooy  AlUlnid,  f  -  6MII  lival  SiifpiaMi  Compalinoy  n«qukiniant»,  9  -  Eioapllonal  Ptollelanoy  ri0i  4  oM 
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OlsplAy  132 


CAREER  ACHIEVEIViENT  PLAf^ 
(CAREER  MAP) 


Basic  Air  CoiMfitlonlng,  R«frig«fation, 
and  HMtIng  M«chMilct 

Ak  CondMonino,  Rafrigaratlon, 
and  HMtIno  Machanict 
(847.0201) 
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lA.  Conelusion 

Approaching  youth  employment  competencies  systemically  is  the  best  path  to  travel  for 
several  basic  reasons  —  it's  logical,  it's  common-sensical,  and,  it  works!  There  are  those 
who  will  decry  the  more  perceived  than  real  structural  and  procedural  "intrusion"  into 
their  "right  to  do  anything  they  want."  Most  others  will  willingly  accept  this  framework 
within  which  to  exercise  strategic,  substantive,  contextual,  and  sequential  latitude  at  the 
local  level.  A  systems  approach  provides  a  common-denominator  effect  that  gives 
competency-based  programming  across  the  country  a  certain  credibility,  comparability, 
and  consistency  that,  to  date,  has  been  missing. 

The  employment  and  training  field  under  JTPA  is  "buying  into"  youth  competencies  and 
working  hard  to  set  up  good  competency- based  programs.  Over  two-thirds  of  the  states 
and  territories  have  formed  task  forces  focusing  on  various  dimensions  of  the  competency 
concept,  with  these  groups  being  composed  of  persons  from  companies,  schools,  unions, 
PICs,  SDAs,  state  staffs,  community-based  organizations,  and  project  contractors. 
Approximately  400  SDAs  —  in  cooperation  with  their  local  PICs  —  have  solid,  operative 
youth  employment  competency  systems  covering  at  least  one  of  the  three  competency 
areas.  Across  the  country,  in-school  and  at-risk  youth  are  being  served  because  of  the 
institution  of  the  competency  construct,  despite  fears  of  creaming.  Establishing  youth 
employment  competency  systems  lets  programs  move  beyond  labels  and  assumptions  to 
serve  those  most  in  need  and  capable  of  benefiting  from  participation.  Projects  can  now 
identify  the  learning  requirements  of  young  people  in  relation  to  their  desired  post 
program  labor  market  status,  and  address  them  within  a  continuum  of  activities  couched 
in  a  hierarchy  of  career  development. 

Though  a  lot  has  been  done,  more  remains  to  be  accomplished.  It  could  take  3-5  years  to 
design,  implement,  and  refine  a  comprehensive  competency  system.  The  "technology  of 
competencies"  (writing  competency  statements,  instituting  measurement  instrumentation, 
formulating  teaching  methodologies,  collecting  and  utilizing  the  data  generated)  must  be 
set  up  within  the  context  of  the  way  programs  operate,  the  target  groups  they  serve,  the 
results  they  seek,  and  the  local  circumstances  they  face.  In  order  to  avoid  reinventing  the 
wheel,  necessary  linkages  must  be  forged.  The  partnership  basis  is  often  the  only  means 
to  secure  particular  learning  tools,  hardware/software,  equipment,  materials,  supplies, 
facilities,  space,  transportation  and  other  support  services,  which  are  required  to  best 
assist  young  people  in  moving  from  school  to  work.  Once  developed,  the  groundwork  is 
always  there.  Every  so  often,  as  programs  change,  systems  will  need  to  be  reviewed  and 
updated  —  probably  at  least  once  a  year. 
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Due  to  the  numbers  of  different  organizational  units  under  JTPA  that  are  involved  to 
some  degree  in  youth  employment  competency  systems,  it  becomes  clear  that  many 
operational  and  administrative  variables  on  the  national,  state,  and  local  levels  must  be 
addressed.  This  document  has  started  that  process.  While  it  has  not  created  anything 
new,  it  has  presented  a  different  arrangement  or  order  to  ideas,  factors,  and  functions 
that  have  been  around  for  a  while,  but  never  in  combination  as  a  congruent  whole.  This 
document  discusses  what  should  be  done  to  satisfy  the  requirements  for  a  sufficiently 
developed  youth  employment  competency  system.  It  discusses  what  should  and  could  be 
done  to  better  serve  young  people  in  a  competency-based  mode.  It  has  provided  an 
extensive  range  of  exhibits  in  a  fairly  flexible  fashion  to  facilitate  matching  the 
appropriate  resources  with  the  right  entities  at  the  proper  point  in  their  evolucion.  If, 
perchance,  anything  in  this  document  appears  new,  it  is  hoped  that  it  becomes  familiar  — 
aijd  even  old  —  soon.  Should  that  occur,  its  purpose  would  have  been  carried  out. 

The  growth  of  the  competency  concept  is  a  dynamic,  not  a  static,  process,  requiring  a 
commitment  to  extended  follow- through.  The  underlying  premise  is  that  JTPA  represents 
a  revamping  of  the  way  young  people  are  served  by  the  employment  and  training  field. 
For  the  first  time,  youth  programs  will  be  able  to  attest  to  the  skills  youth  attain  through 
a  competency-based  approach.  The  final  measure,  of  course,  is  having  young  people 
obtain  jobs,  get  into  the  military,  join  apprenticeship  projects,  be  admitted  to  higher 
education,  enter  non-Title  II  training,  or  return  to  school. 

It  is  probably  best  to  close  with  an  "optional,"  self-graded  quiz.  The  questions  are 
randomly  selected,  and  touch  only  a  small  portion  of  the  points  covered  herein.  They 
should  give  a  general  sense  of  where  one  is,  however.  The  quiz  includes  the  following 
questions: 

1.  What  is  a  "competency"? 

2.  List  the  major  youth  employment  competency  areas. 

3.  Define  the  term  "benchmark." 

4.  Write  a  sample  competency  statement,  and  label  its  primary  elements. 

5.  Indicate  five  reasons  for  using  competencies. 

6.  What  are  the  main  types  of  measurement? 

7.  Differentiate  "norm  referencing*'  from  "criterion  referencing." 

8.  Define  the  terms  "validity"  and  "reliability." 

9.  Explain  the  concept  of  "test  bias"  and  list  three  forms  it  takes. 
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10.  What  is  "computer  managed  instructJon"? 

11.  What  is  "curriculum  validity"? 

12.  Explain  the  meaning  and  impact  of  "teaching  to  the  test." 

13.  How  can  the  effects  of  subjectivity  be  mitigated  in  the  measurment  process? 

14.  Differentiate  "cognitive,"  "affective,"  and  "psychomotor." 

15.  Define  "performance-based  contracting"  and  indicate  its  role  in  competency- 
based  employment  and  training  programs. 

16.  What  is  the  "hierarchy  of  career  development"? 

17.  List  the  items  to  be  included  in  a  "curriculum  abstract." 

18.  How  can  competencies  help  programs  spend  the  40%  and  combat  "creaming;^'? 

19.  Differentiate  state/local  roles  a^id  responsibilities  in  the  field  of  yoith 
employment  competencies? 

20.  List  the  components  of  a  sufficiently  developed  youth  employment  competency 
system. 

21.  Explain  the  importance  of  certification. 

22.  Indicate  the  difference  between  "Completed  Major  Level  of  Education*'  and 
"Attained  PIC-Recogmzed  Youth  Employment  Competencies." 

23.  What  constitutes  minimally  acceptable  documentation  to  prove  that  gain 
occurred  during  the  period  of  program  participation? 

24.  What  are  the  key  accountability/decision-making  points  in  a  competency-based 
employment  and  training  program? 

25.  List  the  criteria  to  be  met  in  implementing  the  EDP  process. 
"BONUS"  (Answer  one  of  the  following): 

a.  Select  one  of  the  major  youth  employment  competency  areas  and  explain 
the  different  programming  options  it  presents,  or 

b.  List  the  main  youth  positive  termination  categories  and  the  JTPA  yo;.^th 
program  performance  standards,  or 

c.  Cite  the  sections  of  the  JTPA  law  and  regulations  that  directly  refer  to 
competencies  by  name,  or 

d.  Define  "JASR." 

Finally,  Systems  Approach  owes  a  special  vote  of  thanks  to  several  very  special 
individuals,  apart  from  the  fulfillment  of  any  official  function.  Without  their  love, 
support,  and  presence,  this  document  would  not  have  seen  the  light.  As  these  words  come 
to  them,  they  will  understand,  feel,  and  smile.  They  are  the  ones  who  first  trod  the  path, 
to  make  it  better  and  easier  for  us  to  follow. 
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CHAPiV^R  2  -  APPENDIX  ITEMS 


Arkansas  Issurv::*?:^^ 

o  re  Youth  EL^pioyment  Competencies,  1/19/84,  pp.  1-2 
Georgia  Definition 


New  Jersey  Planning;  instructions 

o    re  Youth  Employment  Competencies,  8/84,  pp.  1-5 

North  Carolina  Issuance 

o  re  Youth  Employment  Competencies,  9/14/84,  pp.  1-4 
California  Directive 

o  re  Youth  Employment  Competencies,  4/10/85,  pp.  1-4 
Alaska  Issuance 

o    re  Youth  Employment  Competencies,  12/85,  pp.  1-4 


o    re  Youth  Emp" 


t  Competencies,  2/23/84,  p.  1 
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ITEM  2  A. 


ARKAHSAS  EMPLOYKEKT  SECURiTY  DIVISIOK 


P.O.    BOX    2»«1     •    LITTLE    ROCK.    ARKANSAS    7210  3  *2  9  0* 


JTPA  Enploytwsnt  Devclopiuant  -  ESD 
Issuance  S4*22 


TO: 


PIC  Chainnan»  SD^  Grant  Recdpients  and  State  Grant  Subrecipients 


FROM: 


SUBJECT; 


IlG|)orting  Requirements  for  'Ybuth  vrtto  Attained  Competencies  as 
Re^coginized  by  the  PIC 


Purpose ;    Sectioti  106  (b)(2)  of  the  Act  required  "attainment  of  employment 
competencies  recognized  by  the  Private  Industry  Council".    This  issuance 
provides  j.'uidaftce  for  receiving  credit  for  youth  who  have  attained  employment 
competencies  as  recojs^ized  by  the  PIC. 

Backscround :    On  OctJOber       1983.,.  the  Depaartmnt  of  labor  published  Issuance 
Wumber  5^4  xjhich  revised  the  definitions  of  the  positive  termination  rate  for 
youth  and  the  cost  per  positive  terminaclon.      The  modified  definitions  take 
Into,  account  those  youth  who  are  reported  on  the  JTPA  Annual  Status  Report 
(JASR)  under  the  "youth  entered  uasubsidlzed  employment"  and  "youth 
employability  enhancement"  categories  plus  those  youth  who  attained  youth 
enplcyment  competencies  as  recognised  by  the  PIC« 

Because  the  concept  of  recognized  employment  competencies  is  relatively  new 
and  likely  to  vary  among  the  areas,  the  Department  of  labor  has  not  defined 
this  tare  and,  therefore »  cannot  collect  standardized  data  on  it.  Instead, 
Che  L  'n>.:rtment  vill  analyze  the  types  of  employment  competencies  that  the  PICs 
recognize.    This  researdh  will  be  used  in  any  future  TOdification  of  the 
performance  standards  or  the  JASR. 

To  Che  «tent  that  the  Governor  determines  that  a  service  delivery  area  (SDA) 
lias  a  youth  competency  system  In  place  and  that  the  PIC  has  recognized  the 
employzevit  competencies »  the  Governor  may  Include  termlnaes  who  have  attained 
the  PIC  racognlzed  employment  competencies  In  the  establlshmenc  and  subsequent 
Ta&asurcrmenc  of  the  two  positive  termination  standards  for  7<:)urh  (positive 
rerr.ination  rate  and  cost  per  positive  termination). 

The  JTPA  Procedures  Manual,  Part  VII  -  MIS,  provides  lnr:r.ructions  for  r.ompletinsr 
MIS  records  for  participants  who  have  attained  employment  competencies. 
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On  tovember  10,  1983,  the  Governor's  administrative  entity  provided  each  PIC 
chairperson,  SDA  Grant  Recipient  and  state  Grant  Recipient  with  a  Technical 
Assistance  Guide  to  a  competency  approach. 

Action  Reoiiired:    In  order  for  an  SDA  to  have  an  acceptable  competency  systeni 
and  receive  credit  for  attainment  of  yoath  competency  as  a  positi^^e 
termination  the  following  must  be  in  place: 

K     A  system  that  has  been  certifed  by  the  Private  Industry  GDuncil. 

2«    A  system  that  assures  participant  assessment  at  program  entry  which 
determines  the  level  of  competency. 

3.  A  system  that  assures  services  are  chosen  which  remedy  zhe  idanrified 
deficiency  and  build  upon  strengths. 

4.  A  systera  that  assures  assessment  and  training  are  compatible  and  work 
toyyether  to  remedy  competency  deficits. 

5.  A  system  that  assures  records  are  maintained  certifying  attainment  of 
competency. 

6.  In  the  competency  area  of  job-specific  skills,  the  PIC  has  establishfid 
skill  level  ^r^ideilnes  for  each  occupational  trainin:?  activity  funded  in 
in  its  area. 

7.  Gsmplete  appropriate  forms  as  outlined  in  the  JTPA  Procedures  I'lanual » 
Part  VII,  for  participants  who  have  attained  employment  competencies. 

8.  The  competency  system  has  been  outlined  in  the  SDA^s  appr  :ivc^d  plan« 
If  you  have  questions  on  this  matter,  please  contact  your  SDA  liaison. 
SJR:RP:bel 
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ITEM  2  B. 


NOTE; 


The  following  definition  of  an  adequate  youth  competencies  system  was 
approved  on  February  23,  1984,  by  the  Evaluation  Committee  of  the  Governor's 
Council  on  Job  Training  Coordination  for  recommendation  to  the  State  Council 
at  the  May  1984  Meeting. 

Definition  of  an  Adequate  Youth  Competencies  System 

The  Governor  Is  responsible  for  defining  criteria  for  adequate  youth 
competencies  systems  and  for  ensuring  thiTit  SOAs  which  elect  to  develop  a 
system  meet  the  state-defined  criteria,    iho  factors  considered  in  formu- 
lating the  proposed  definition  are: 

(1)  Provisions  of  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  and  Federal 
Regulations. 

(2)  Experiences  of  youth  competencies  systems  in  other  states. 

(3)  Georgians  concern  that  energy  and  dollars  not  be  diverted 
from  JTPA's  primary  goal  —  preparation  of  youth  and  un- 
skilled adults  for  unsubsldized  employment. 

Criteria  for  an  Adequate  Youth  Competencies  System 

An  adequate  system  includes: 

(1)  Development  of  the  system  in  one  or  more  of  the  following 
three  competency  areas  identified  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor: 

a.  Pre-employment  and  Work  Maturity  Skills 

b.  Basic  education  skills 

c.  Job-specific  skills 

(2)  PIC  recognition  of  the  youth  competencies  which  are  required 
for  entry  into  the  local  V   .  marke>. 

(3)  Youth  training  programs  which  teach  the  competencicTi  identified 
by  the  PIC. 

(4)  Assessment  of  client  competencies  at  program  entry  to  c^r^termine 
areas  of  deficiency  and  to  identify  the  training  needed  by  '^ach 
client. 

(5)  Continuing  measurement  of  client  competencies  using  valid  and  re- 
liable instruments  and  techniques. 

(6)  Development  of  a  system  for  recording  and  reporting  measurement 
results,  including  certification  of  the  competencies  attained. 
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Item  2  C. 


INSTRUCrnOHS  FOR  PREPARAHOW 
OF 

YOPTH  BMPLOYMEMT  C0MPBTBNCIB8 
PART  n.  SDBPABT  A.  SECTION  3 
OF  THE  SPA  JOB  TRAMIKG  PLAN 
UNDER  TIE  JOB  TRAIHING  PAEmiBRSHIP  ACT 
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REQOIREMBNTS 
FOR  THE  SUBMISSION  OP 
YOUTH  BMPLOYMBNT  COMPBTBNCIBS 


Purpose: 

The  purpose  of  these  requirements  is  to  enable  the  service  delivery  area  to  submit 
local  Youth  Employment  Competencies  as  part  of  their  FY  84-85  job  training  plan. 


Youth  Competency  System: 

The  Commissioner  of  the  Department  of  Labor  is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
ensuring  the  development  of  an  adequate  youth  competency  system.  In  order  to 
include  youth  competencies  in  calculating  performance  standards,  the  system  must 
include  the  following: 

(1)  FIC  recognized  youth  employment  competencies  necessary  to  obtain  entry-level 
employment  in  the  local  labor  market; 

(2)  A  training  curriculum  which  is  designed  to  teach  the  competencies  desired; 

(3)  Measurement  of  client  competenciv^s  using  valid  and  reliable  instruments  and 
techniques; 

(4)  An  efficient  sy^stem  for  recording  and  reporting  measurement  results. 


Effective  Date  For  the  Inclusion  of  Youth  Employment  Competencies  in  the 
Calculation  o?  Ferformance  Standards: 

For  SDAs  who  have  submitted  FIC  recognized  youth  employment  competencies  l-^f 
December  31,  1984  and  received  notice  from  the  Department  of  Labor  that  theK  youth 
competency  "system"  is  accepti^ble,  the  effective  date  will  be  July  1,  1984  thrc-v-h 
Jun^  30,  1985.  This  will  allow  SBAa  the  opportunity  to  receive  retroactive  cred  ibr 
individuals  who  have  attained  PIC  recognized  competencies  since  the  beginning  of 
Frogram  Year  1984. 

SDAs  submitting  FIC  recognized  youth  employment  competencies  after  December  31, 
1984  and  who  have  been  notified  of  the  acceptability  of  their  YEC  system  by  DOL,  can 
take  credit  for  individuals  enrolled  after  the  date  of  YEC  submission. 


Revisions  to  Youth  Employment  Competencies; 

Revisions  or  additions  to  FIC  recognized  youth  employment  competencies  may  be 
sub.  iitted  once  each  quarter  foUowing  the  quarter  of  initial  submission. 

Submit  three  (3)  originals  and  five  (5)  copies  to  Mary  Jane  Meeh&n,  Director,  Division 
of  Employment  and  Training,  N.J.  Department  of  Labor,  lith  Floor,  Room  1103, 
Trenton,  N.J.  0862S. 
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Job  Training  Plan 

Part  n*  Program  Services  Narrative 

Subpart  A.         General  Plan  Narrative  -  Overall  Planning  Approach 


Section  3.  Youth  Employment  Ck)mpetencie8 


(a)  Describe  PIC  involvement  in  the  development  and  refinement  of  the 
SDA^s  youth  employment  competencies. 

(b)  Describe  assessment  procedures  for  youths  before,  during,  and  after 
training,  which  will  be  provided  by  the  SDA  or  service  provider. 

(c)  Describe  procedures  for  documentation  of  assessment  data. 

(d)  Describe  means  for  providing  certification  of  youths  who  achieve 
youth  employment  competencies. 

(e)  Describe  method(s)  for  field  testing  and  validation  of  youth 
employment  competencies. 

(f)  Provide  assurance  that  the  ultimate  goal  of  providing  training  in  the 
SDA  youth  employment  competency  system  is  placement  into 
unsubsidized  employment. 

(g)  Complete  Attachment  A,  ^^Recognition  Sheets  with  this  submission 
rjid  any  future  YISC  revisions. 

(h)  Complete  Attachment  B,  ^Touth  Employment  Competency  Work 
Sheet*^.  This  form  must  include  competency  area,  competency, 
Ci^mpatency  indicators  and  benchmarks  required  to  determine  the 
achievement  of  competency. 

(i)  Specify  the  number  of  competencies  to  be  achieved  by  youth  in  each 
competency  area  before  credit  will  be  awarded  for  a  positive 
termination. 
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RBCOQNTnON  8HBBT 


YODTH  BMPLOYBiBNT  COMPETENCIES 


DATE: 


The  Chief  Elected  OfficiaKs)  and  the  Private  Industry  Council  herewith  submit  Part  n,  Subpart  A, 
Section  3,  Youth  Employment  Competencies  for  the  Service  Delivery  Area. 


Accepted  and  agreed  by  the 
Chief  Elected  OfficiaKs). 


The  attached  Youth  Employment  Competencies 
have  been  recognized,  accepted,  and 
agreed  by  the  individual  named  below  on 
behalf  of  the  Private  Industry  Council; 


Typed  Name  of  Chief  Elected  Official 


Typed  Name  of  PIC  Chairman 


Title 


Mailing  Addrefis 

Mailing  Address 

Signature 
Date 

Signatrire 
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ATTACIIMKNT  II 


YOUTH  l5Hl*I.OVMr.NT  COMI'liTliHCY 


as 
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COHl'liTENCY 


COMrKTEHCY  INDICATOR 


u1':nciimauk 
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ITEM  2  D. 


North  Carolina  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  &Connmunity  Developnnent 


Jairm  B.  Hunt,  Jr.,  Governor 


James  A.  Sunnmers.  Secretary 


DIVISION  OF 
EMPIOVMENT 
AND  TRAINING 

J«mf  s  R  bolt 
Oir«ctor 


SDA  ISSUANCE  NO.  84-25 


September  14 »  1984 


SUBJECT: 
PURPOSE: 
BACKGROUND: 


Youth  Competencies 

To  transmit  DET  policy  regarding  youth  competencies 

Section  106(b)(1)  of  the  Act  ^establishes  the  basic 
measure  of  performance  for  aault  training  progrsms 
under  Title  II  Co  b«t  the  increase  in  employment  and 
earnings  and  the  reduction  in  velfare  dependency 
resulting  from  participation  in  th^i  program.  In 
order  to  determine  whether  these  basic  measures  are 
achieved*  the  Secretary  has  prescribed  standards  on 
the  basis  of  appropriate  factors  vhl<;h  may  inc]  ^d€Z 

(A)  placement        in       unsubsidized'      employn  jnt; 

(B)  retention        in       unsubsidized       employou  nt; 

(C)  Che  increase  in  earnings,  including  hourly  wages; 
and  (D)  reduction  in  the  number  of  individuals  and 
families  receiving  cash  velfare  payments  and  the 
amounts  of  such  payments. 

Section  106(b) (2)  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
prescribe  performance  standards  for  the  evaluation  of 
youth  programs.  In  addition  to  the  appropriate 
measures  utilized  to  evaluate  adult  programs t  this 
Section    establishes    the    following    youth   measures : 

(A)  attainment  of  recognized  employment  competencl^::: 
recognized   by    the    private    industry   council  (PIC);, 

(B)  elementary »  secondary  and  post-secoodary  school 
completion »      or      the      equivalent      thereof;  and 

(C)  enrollment  in  other  training  programs  or 
apprenticeships 9   or    enlistment  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

As  guided  by  their  locally  developed  youth 
competency    system*    the    SDA   may  separate/terminate 
youth  as  h&vlng  attained  PIC  recognized  competencies. 
In     response      to     comments     that     DOL  reporting 
requirements   did   not  provide  credit  in  r^.cse  cases 
where    youth    participants    attained    PIC  recc^nized 
employment  competencies  as  a  positive  outcome*  US  DOL 
modified      the      definitions      of      "youth  positive 
termination    rate"     and    "youth    cout    per  positive 
terminacion"     in     its     JTPA    Performance  Standards 
Issuance    3-84   dated    October    7*    19d4(3ic).  These 
modified  deftiaitlons  account  for  those  youth  who  are 
reported  on  the  Job  Traini$\g  Partnereblp  Act  Annual 
Status  Report  (JASR)  under  ^h^  "you^.h  mtered 

P.O.BOIC27687  Raleigh.  N.C.  27611-7687 
An  EqusI  Opportunitv^nrmMtive  Action  Empioyer 
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SDA  ISSUANCE  NO.  84-25 
P«ge  2 


September  14,  1984 


UMUbeldlxed  mploynent**  and  '^ywth  ftmployabillty 
eDhanceaent**  categorita  plu»  thou^  youth  vho  attained 
youth  etaployBent  conpetenciee  at  recognized  by  the 
PIC. 

The  national  performance  atandarda  model,  adopted  by  DET» 
and  the  nationally  developed  adjuatmeat  methodologies 
preeume  the  induaion  of  tenaineea  having  attained  PIC 
recognised  employment  competencies.  DEI  has  acknowledged 
the  lack  of  fully  developed  youth  competency  ayatems  for 
PT*8A  end  haa  provided  a  method  to  adjuat  atanderds  for 
youth  cost  per  positive  termination  and  youth  positive 
termination  rate.  (Reference  SDA  Issuance  No.  84-6, 
Change  No.  3),  This  method  of  adjustment  continues  to  be 
a  subject  of  discussion  for  the  SDA  Performance  Standards 
Workgroup • 

Sect  ion  629 . 46 (a)  of  the  Implementing  regulationa  calls 
for  the  establishment  of  a  framework  for  the  development 
of  competencies.  DET  does  not  intend  to  restrict  the 
range  of  competencies  that  a  PIC  recognizes  for  youth. 
However*  DET  must  ensure  that  the  outcdme  determination 
procedures  used  in  connection  with  the  -competency 
statements  are  objective  and  universally  understood.  The 
system  must  be  accurate  and  verifiable  and  include 
measurement  procedures  that  are  objective,  clearly  defined 
and  provide  reliable  and  valid  indications  of  the  SDA's 
effectiveness  in  preparing  youth  for  employment.  Also, 
because  this  system  has  a  bearing  on  the  measurement  of 
the  SDA's  performance.  DET  must  ensure  that  the  procedures 
used  by  the  SDA  to  assign  the  separation/termination  code 
"youth  attained  PIC  recognized  competencies"  meet  certain 
criteria. 

ACTION:  Each  SDA/PIC  choosing  to  develop  a  system  of  competency 

statements  must  establish  a  local  system  that  includes  PIC 
recognition  of  youth  competencies  which  are  required  for 
entry  into  the  local  labor  market.  When  Incorporated  in 
the  SDA*s  prograrjs,  youth  comptencies  should  enhance  local 
acceptance  of  JTPA  programs  and  result  in  improved 
credibility.  Participants  should  be  better  prepared  to 
enter  the  local  labor  market  after  having  been  certified 
baaed  on  locally  established  standards. 

The  youf.h  competency  measurement  system  used  by  the 
SDA/PIC  should  be  developed  around  objective  standards  of 
behavior  (e.g.  demonstrable  skills,  attitudes,  knowledges, 
etc.)*    The  SDA/PIC  youth  competencies  must  be: 

1)  written  and  clearly  defined; 

2)  measurable  (All  competency  statements  must 
describe     behaviors,     attitudes,     knowledges,  etc. 
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SDA  ISSUANCE  NO.  84-25 
PAge  3 


September  14»  1984 


in  a  way  that  can  be  accurately  measured.  Any 
teatlng/meaaurement  of  participant  cospetencles 
must  be  conducted  using  valid  and  reliable 
inatrumenta  and  techniques.); 

3)  related  to  entry  behaviors »  attitudes »  knowledges 
etc.  (Aeeessmant  of  participant  competencies  must  be 
conducted  at  entry  to  determine  areas  of  deficiency 
and  li^entify  the  training  needs  of  each  participant. 
The  SDA  must  also  assess  Chs  behaviors  of  youth 
leaving  the  programs  and  compare  them  with  the 
standard  of  behaviors  recognized  by  the  PIC.  These 
assessment  procedures  must  be  clearly  written  and 
provide  the  means  for  making  objective  and  reliable 
Judgements  about  whether  or  not  to  certify  a  youth  as 
having  attained  PIC  recognized  competencies; 

'<)      attained  through  JTPA  participation  (Only 

participants  attaining  PIC  recognized  competencies  as 
a  result  of  the  program  are  to  be  included  as  a 
positive  separation/termination.  An  SDA  may  not 
count  any  youth  as  a  positive  separation /termination 
in  the  category,  "Youth  attained  PIC  recognized 
competencies" »  who  possessed  the  competencies 
recognized  by  the  PIC  upon  entry  into  the  program.); 

5)  inclusive  of  youth  training  strategies/curricula 
which  teach  the  competencies  identified  by  the  PIC; 

6)  inclusive  of  a  system  for  recording  and  reporting 
measurement  results*  including  certification  of  the 
competencies  attained;  and 

7)  identified  as  falling  in  one  of  the  following 
categories  (a)  pre-employment  and  work  maturity 
skills;  (b)  basic  education  skills  and  (c)  Job 
specific  skills. 

Once  developed,  the  SDA*  s  Job  Training  Plan  will  be 
expanded  »  through  administrative  adjustment*  to  include 
the  youth  competency  system.  The  SDA  ehould  provide  a 
description  rt  its  competency  system*  including  statements 
of  the  PIC  recognized  youth  competencies  that,  if  achieved 
by  a  youth,  will  result  in  the  youth's  outcome  being 
counted  as  a  "positive  separation/termination".  It  should 
also  include  a  description  of  how  the  competency 
statements  will  be  used  in  determining  whether  the  coding 
"attained    PIC    recognized    competencies"    is    ap  ^opriate. 

SDAs     choosing     not     to        develop  a    system    of  youth 

competencies  should  understand  that  DET^s  current  policy 

of  adjusting  performance  standards  for  lack  of  such  a 
system  will  not  extend  into  PY*85. 
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SdK  ISSUANCE  NO.  8A-2S  Sepceabec  14,  1934 

P«g6  4 


EPPECXIVE 
DATE; 

EXPIRATION 
DATE: 

CONTACT: 


Inmedlately 
Indefinite 

Mike  Aheton/Barbara  Bergman 


mes  R.  Lott,  Director 
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JOB  nUNMIQ  PMTNIRSHIP  OFFICE  •  EMPLOYMENT  OEVEIOPMENT  OEPARTMENT 
aOO  COmOi  MAIL  »  SACHAMEWTQ.  CAUFORM*  flSaU  »  (016)44MB46 


6E0R0E  Ommm,  Oownwr 


STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 


ITEM  2  E. 


DIRECTIVE 


NUMBBI:  85-2 


ISSUE  DATE:  totril  10,  1985 


69: 23/22 :bh 


TO: 


SERVICE  DELIVERY  AREA  ADMINISTRATORS 
PRIVATE  INDUSTRY  COUNCIL  CHAIRPERSONS 
JTPO  PROGRAM  (OPERATORS 
EDI)  JOB  SERVICE  OFFICE  MANAGERS 
JTPO  STAFF 


SUBJECT:        EMPLOYMENT  COMPETENCIES 


Purpose ; 

This  directive  establishes  policy  and  procedures  for  the  development, 
documentation,  and  reporting  of  employment  ccnnpecencies  as  a  performance 
standard  for  youth  under  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  (JTPA).  Policy 
and  pro6^dures  contained  in  this  directive  become  effective  July  1,  1985. 

The  JTPA,  Section  106(b)(2)  states  that  the  "Secretary  shall  •  •  •  designate 
•  •  •  attainment  of  recognised  employment  competencies  recognized  by  the 
private  industry  council  •  •  ."as  one  of  the  factors  for  evaluating  the 
performance  of  youth  programs. 

This  directive  is  to  Insure  that  those  terminations  reported  as  "attained 
employment  competencies",  reflect  a  reliable  and  valid  indication  of  the 
Service  Delivery  Areas  (SDAs)  effectiveness  in  preparing  youth  for 
employment.    Certain  basic  procedures  must  be  followed  for  audit  purposes 
and  are  outlined  in  the  Procedure  section. 

The  reporting  of  employment  competency  terminations  is  not  mandated  by  the 
Department  of  Labor,  nor  by  the  State  of  California.    The  following  proce- 
dures apply  only  if  you  plan  to  report  employment  competency  a::tainment  as  a 
reason  for  termination  of  youth  participants  from  your  program. 
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Standards  and  Procedures; 


Employment  competencies  must  be  approved  by  the  PIC  and  must  reflect 
measurable  skills,  attitudes,  knowledges,  and  behaviors  necessary  for  entry 
Into  the  labor  market.    They  muse  fall  within  one  or  more  of  the  following 
categories: 

o     P re-Employment  Skills  and/or  Work  Maturity  Skills  -  Skills  needed 
to  look  for,  obtain,  and  retain  a  job. 

o     Basic  Education  Skills  -  Fundanr^ental  skills  related  to  reading, 
writing,  math,  and  communication  needed  to  function  on  the  job* 

o     Job  Specific  Skills  -  Skills  normally  required  to  carry  out  tasks 
of  a  specific  o::cupatlon  or  cluster  of  occupations. 

Employment  competencies  approved  by  the  PIC  must  be  written  and  clearly 
defined.    All  competencies  must  Include: 

o     A  description  of  the  skills  to  be  taught. 

o      The  level  of  proficiency  which  must  be  achieved  before  the  youth  is 
reported  as  achieving  employment  competencies. 

o     The  luethodology  which  will  be  used  to  verify  competency  attainment. 

If  youth  are  r,o  be  reported  as  having  attained  employment  competencies, 
documentation  must  be  on  file  to  substantiate  that  the  participants  attained 
the  competencies  as  a  result  of  JTPA  participation.    Participant  files  must 
Include: 

1.  Pre-*te8t /assessment  documentation  which  substantiates  that  the  l:i- 
divldual  did  not  have  the  eir\ployment  competencies  recognized  by  the  PIC 
prior  to  JTPA  participation. 

2.  Substantiation  that  the  individual  was  enrolled  in  a  JTPA  activity  to 
deve.  op  the  competencies  which  were  found  deficient. 

3.  Post-test  documentation  which  subj^tantiates  the  attainment  of  the  PIC 
recognized  competencies. 
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Note:    Pre-*Ce8ts  and  post-teats  may  take  any  of  thr  following  forma: 


o 


Pencil  and  paper  tests  taken  by  the  participant; 


o 


Oral  questioning  with  documented  responses , 


o 


VFork  sampling  with  documented  results;  and 


o 


Behavioral  observation  with  documented  findings; 


Whichever  format  is  clhosen,  the  criteria  used  to  establish  competency 
attaiojment  must  be  clearly  defined  and  the  methodology  must  be  designed 
to  provide  objective  results. 

In  addition,  the  SIDA  must  maintain  on  file: 

1.  The  employment  competencies  recognized  by  the  PIC. 

2.  Verification,  that  the  PIC  approved  these  co?npetencies  for  use  in  their 
program. 

The  monitoring  system  must  Include  procedures  to  insure  that  the  pre-* 
testa/assessments  and  post^-tests  are  administered  objectively. 

Reporting 

An  "Employment  vCompetency  Attainment"  termination: 

1.  May  only  be  reported  if  the  participant  was  age  14  through  21  at  the 
time  of  enrollment  into  the  JTPA  program; 

2.  May  only  be  reported  ofice  and  only  at  the  termination  of  the  in- 
dividual's JTPA  participation;  and 

3.  Hay  not  be  reported  in  addition  to  another  termination  reason.  (For 
example,  if  the  youth  attained  employment  competencies  and  en'i:ered 
unsuhsidized  employment,  only  the  'antered  unsubsidised  employment  would 
be  reported.) 

Employment  competency  terminations  should  be  reported  on  the  JTPA 
Qtiarterly  Status  Report,  Enrollment  and  Termination  Summary  (JTPA  10). 
For  further  information  please  refer  to  the  Instructions  and  sample 
form  transmitted  by  letter  to  all  Service  Delivery  Areas  and  Program 
Operators  on  June  25^  1984. 
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For  those  SDAs  on  the  statewide  MIS  system,  an  employvent  competency 
termination  Is  entered  as  Completion  Code  31,    On  the  JTPA  Completion 
Notice,  JTPA  60E2  Rev.  1  (11-83),  write  In  "31  Attainted  Employment 
Comp^^tencles"  on  one  of  r- blank  lines  under  Completion  Code  22  (see 
sample  form  attached).    Ifc    --Ised  forms  will  be  issued  which  Include  a 
pre-prlnted  entry  for  empl  iyment  competency  termlnat:.ons  as  soon  as  the 
current  stock  Is  exhausted. 

If  you  have  any  questions  regarding  inforiiation  in  this  Directive, 
please  contact  your  SDA  Liaison. 
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ITEM  2  F. 


State  of  Alaska 
Department  of  Community  and  kec/ional  Affairs 
Division  of  Community  Development 


JTPA  Policy  Issuance 
Original 

December      ,  1935,     Page  1  of  4 


Subject:    Youth  Competencies 

Reference:  PL  97-300  Section  106(b)(2)(A),  20  CFR  629.46(a) 
Cancellation:  None 


Purpose: 


Procedures : 


To  transmit  the  Governor • s  criteria  for 
reporting-  Youth  Competency  positive 
terminations • 

The  iidministrative  entity  and  grant  recipient 
for  each  Service  Delivery  Area  must  comply 
with  these  criteria  in  order  to  report 
positive  terminations  under  the  Youth 
Competency  category. 

This    policy    issuance    is    effective    December   ,    1985,  For 

further  information,  contact  the  Division  of  Community 
Development,  Department  of  Community  &  Regional  Affairs, 


John  Hope 
Diractor 

Division  of  Community  Development 
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Policy  Issuance  11-85 
Youth  Competsncies 
Page  2 

Introduction 

The  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  (JTPA)  incorporates 
performance  standards  which  reflect  the  accomplishment  of 
overall  program  purposes.  Sections  106  (b)(2)(A)  of  the  Act 
and  20  CFR  629.46(a)  enable  the  attainment  of  employment 
com£>etencies  recognizee*,  by  private  industry  councils  (PiCs)  to 
be  part  of  the  performance  standards  framework  for  all 
participants  age  ?1  and  under.  Pursuant  to  Department  of 
Labor /Employment  <and  Training  Administration  Field  MEMO  76-83, 
change  1,  dated  10/7/83,  youth-serving  projects  may  receive 
credit  fOL'  marketable  skills  acquired  by  young  people  between 
intake  and  termination.  Service  Delivery  Areas  (SDAs)  may 
count  as  positive  terminations,  for  purposes  of  calculating  and 
reporting  the  positive  termination  rate  and  cost  per  positive 
termination,  those  youth  who  (1)  attain  the  competency 
requirements  set  by  the  local  PIC,  and  (2)  termin?  from  a 
JTPA  youth  employment  competency  program  which  meets  the 
requirements  established  in  this  issuance. 

2.  Reporting  Definition 

In  order  to  report  young  people  who  have  "attained  Pic 
recognized  youth  employment  competencies,"  enter  on  the 
quarterly  participant  information  summary; 

"the  total  number  of  youth  who,  at  termination,  have 
demonstrated  proficiency  in  cne  or  more  of  the  following 
three  skill  areas  in  which  the  terminee  was  deficient  at 
enrollmei't:  pre-employment/work        maturity,  basic 

education,  or  job  specific  skills.  Competency  gains  must 
be  achieved  through  program  participation  and  be  tracked 
through  sufficiently  developed  systems  that  must  include: 
quantifiable  learning  objectives,  related 

curricula/training  modules,  pre  and  post  assessment, 
employabi-li ty  planning,  documentation,  and  certification." 

Sufficiently  developed  system  criteria  only  apply  where 
localitiQs  intend  to  report  competency  attainment  as  outcomes 
for  purposes  of  receiving  credit  for  positive  terminations  and 
potentially  obtaining  performance  standards  incentive  funds. 

3.  Competency  Areas 

In  order  to  teport  a  positive  termination  for  the  attainment  of 
PIC  recognized  competencies,  an  SDA  jnust  establish  a  competency 
system  which  includes  one  or  more  of  the  following  areas: 
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o  Pre-Employment/Work  Maturity  Skills  -  Skills  needed  to 
look  for,  obtain,  and  retain  a  Job,.,  such  as  resumes, 
applications,  interviews,  punctuality,  attendance, 
attitudes,  and  survival/d'^ily  living  capabilities, 

o  Basic  Education  Skills  -  Fundamental  skills  related  to 
functioning  on  a  30b,  such  as  reading,  writing,  math, 
and  communication. 


o  Job  Specific  Skills  -  Skills  normally  required  to 
carry  out  task£s  of  a  specific  occupation  or  cluster  of 
occupations. 


SDAs  shall  determine  what  constitutes  a  positive  termination  in 
their  own  localities  for  each  of  these  competencies  as 
established.  The  con^.ents  of  this  issuance  only  apply  to  SDAs 
reporting  attainment  of  youth  employment  competencies  for 
positive  termination  credit. 

The  Scate  of  Alaska  allows  for  multiple  positive  terminations 
for  the  attainment  of  youth  employment  competencies  for  special 
needs  youth  within  the  same  competency  area  as  long  as 
different  levels  of  proficiency  are  demonstrated  on  each 
occasion.  For  all  other  youth,  multiple  positive  terminations 
for  the  attainment  of  youth  employment  competencies  are  allowed 
as  long  as  a  different  competency  area  is  achieved  each  ^^me. 

4 .  Systems 

A  sufficiently  developed  youth  employment  competency  system 
must  include  the  following  structural  and  procedural  elements: 

1.  PIC-recognized  competency  stateiuents  that  are 
employment-related,  quantifiable,  measurable, 
verifiable,  and  offer  proof  of  gain  as  a  result  of 
program  participation. 

Employment  competencies  approved  by  the  PIC  must 
include  a  description  of  skills  to  be  taught,  the  level 
of  proficiency  wnich  must  be  attained  before  the  youth 
is  reported  as  achieving  employment  competencies,  and 
the  means  of  measurement  which  will  be  used  to 
demonstrate  competency  attainment. 

2 .  Assessment  of  participant  need  at  the  start  of  the 
program. 

3.  Employability  development/individual  education  plans 
which  use  assessment  results  in  assigning  enrollees  to 
appropriate  learning  activities  and  sites. 
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4.  Focused  curricula,  training  modules,  or  behavior 
modification  approaches  whicH  teach  the  employment 
competencies  in  which  youth  are'  found  to  be  deficient. 

5.  Evaluation  of  participant  achievement  at  the  end  of  the 
program. 

6.  Certification  of  youth  employment  competency  attainment 
in  the  form  of  certificates  to  clients. 

7.  Documentation  of  intra-program  learning  gains  achieved 
by  young  people  through  internal  maintenance  of 
enrollee  files  and  external  reporting  of 
competency-based  outcomes. 

5.      Related  Concerns 

Monitoring  systems  shall  facilitate  review  of  youth 
employment  competency  attainment  at  the  local  level. 

All  measurement  procedures  used  in  youth  employment 
competency  programs  shall  be  as  valid,  reliable, 
objective,  and  free  of  bias  as  possible. 

All  SDAs  shall  maintain  on  file  a  copy  of  the  operative 
competencies  and  evidence  of  approval  by  the  PIC. 

Program  records  must  include  documentation  substantiating 
employment  competencies  attainment  as  a  result  of  JTPA 
participation  including: 

1.  Pre-test/assessment  documentation  which  substantiates 
deficiencies  in  pic  recognized  youth  employment 
competencies  that  the  individual  possessed  prior  to 
JTPA  participation. 

2.  Substantiation  that  the  individual  was  enrolled  in  a 
JTPA  activity  to  develop  the  competencies  which  were 
found  deficient. 

3.  Post-test  documentation  which  substantiates  the 
attainment  of  the  PIC  recognized  competencies. 

4.  A  copy  of  the  participant  EDP  and  copies  of  all 
certificates  awarded. 
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Employment  Partnership  of  North  Iowa,  Mason  City,  Iowa 

o   Employer  Questionnaire  for  Youth  Employment  Competencies 

State  of  Iowa 

o   Business  and  Education  Survey 
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ITEM  3  A. 


hiptow  QqgBfcionnatrft  For 

Touth  )gnPloTOent  Comp«tencleg  Name 


Butinett 

New  Time 
Date   


SECTION  1 

What  it  the  nature  of  your  buaineaa? 


Hov  many  employees  do  you  have  in  entry-level  poaitionf ?  Full-time 

Part-time 


What  areas  have  the  moat  entry-level  jobs  (i.e.  maintenances  clericals 
production*  aalea)?  ,  


Vhat  number  of  your  current  employees  received  their  training  or  experience  on 

the  job?  ^   In  Technical  School?    In  High  School?   

In  College   By  ether  means?   

SECTION  2 

Would  the  applicant  need  to:  (check  all  that  apply) 

Have  a  reaume  _ 

Fill  out  an  application   

Take  a  skills/ education  test   

Be  interviewed 

Have  references   


SECTION  3 

An  applicant  vho  is  successful  and  becomes  employed  in  your  business  would 
display  certain  skills.  Indicate  the  importance  level  of  the  following  skills 
by  circling  the  appropriate  letter. 

a)  absolutetly  necessary  of  an  entry-level  employee  in  order  to  succeed 

b)  desirable  of  an  entry-level  employee*  but  not  necessary  in  order 
to  succeed 

c)  unnecessary  of  an  entry-level  employee  in  order  to  succeed 

1*    Interest  in  your  work  and  business.  a     b  c 

2.    Punctual  and  consistent  work  attendance.  a     b  c 


3. 
A. 
5. 
6. 

7. 

8. 
9. 
10. 
11. 

12. 
13. 

lA. 
15. 
16. 

17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
2A. 


-2- 

Dndaratand  employar'a  point  of  view  iind  expoctationt. 

Ability  to  accept  constructive  criticitm. 

Ability  to  understand  and  follow  iaatructiona. 

Appearance/appropriate  clothing,  grooming,  personal 
hygiene. 

Flexibility/willingness  to  adapt  to  varioua  tasks  and 
schedules • 

Ability  to  cooperate  and  assist  co-workers. 
Ability  to  work  under  supervision. 
•  Ability  to  work  alone. 

.  Initistive  -  listen,  ssk  questions,  start  new  tasks 
on  own. 

'  Technical  training  in  occupation. 

Basic  reading  skills  -  read  and  understand  job 
description. 

Possess  GED  (General  Education  Development)  diploma. 
Posses  high  school  diploma. 

Ability  to  perform  basic  math  skills  (add,  subtract, 
multiply  and  divide). 

Ability  to  calculate  weights  and  measurements. 
Ability  to  perform  fraction  and  decimal  computations. 
Possess  average  oral  communication  skills. 
Possess  average  writing  akills. 
Hillingness  to  work  hard. 
Prior  experience  in  company's  field. 
Knowledge  of  employer  &  specific  job  requirement. 
Other:   


Thank  you  for  your  time  and  interest. 
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ITEM  3  B. 

BUSINESS  AND  EDUCATION  SURVEY 

b«  *  fsw  minutes  to  complste  this  questionnaire.  Your  prompt  attention  will  provide  valuable  in- 
f^'**    tlut  the  educational  eyttem  in  Iowa.  The  answers  you  sive  arc  confidential  and  wiU  only  be  used 
fcr"**^*"*  !^.tteal  analyste  -  the  sequence  number  in  the  upper  risht  comer  is  used  only  to  record  the 
#  P**    !^that  have  been  completed  and  returned,  in  addition,  should  you  desire  a  copy  of  the  summary 
^•gojJJJJJ^^,  number  WiU  be  used  to  maU  it  to  your  business. 

PleM«       •        ^  ****  ^"^^  summary  to  the  business  address  on  the  outtide  envelope. 
Of  the  fbOowlng,  which  best  describes  your  business?  (Check  one.) 

DIanufacturins    Government 

'    Other  (please  specify) 

_  Service   

f.    Of  the  fbllowina.  which  best  describes  your  position?  (Check  one.) 

President/General  Manager    Training  Mancgw 

  V'i  ' Mustria!  Relattons    Other  (please  specify) 

_      Personnel/Human  Resource  

'  Manager 

J.    How  many  employees  do  you  hire  annually  fcr  entry  level  positions?    employees 

4     Of  these,  how  many  are  recent  high  school  graduates  with  no  poet.  «nploye«* 

•ecoodary  education?  •   

5.    How  many  of  these  high  school  graduate  employees  had  vocational  amolovees 
training  to  high  school?    ^  ^ 

4.    Whkh  of  the  following  best  reflects  the  attitude  of  your  business  for  hiring  entry  level  employees? 
(Check  one.) 

  prcftr  to  hlr«  high  school  graduates  with  a  general  education  background. 

  Prefer  to  hire  high  school  graduates  with  vocational  traisUng. 

  Ptdu  to  fjlre  empk>yees  with  po«t.s«condary  vocational  training. 

  None  of  the  above. 

7.  Typkally.  what  is  the  total  number  of  employees  to  your  bustocss?  (Check  one.) 
  lOorieu    I01to250 

  llto25    251  to500 

  26t3S0    501  to  1.000 

  51  to  100    1.001  or  more 

8.  Whkh  category  best  describes  the  location  of  your  bustoesa*  primary  fadUty?  (Check  one.) 

  In  the  open  country    to  a  dty  of  10.001-25.000 

  In  a  town  of  less  than  2.500    to  a  dty  of  25.001.50.000 

  In  a  town  of  2.501.5.000  —    to  a  dty  of  50.001.100.000 

  far  «  town  of  5.001.10.000    to  •  dty  of  more  than  100.001 

9.  In  what  county  Is  the  location  of  your  business*  primary  facility?   
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W«  inttrcf  ted  in  how  tht  performance  of  high  school  graduate  empk 
*  ployccs  in  general.  Questions  9  through  50  deal  with  skills  that  may  be 


iployces  compares  with  all 


^ployees  in  general.  Questions  9  through  50  deal  with  skilU  that  may  be  desirable  W  enrfy  }ew/'c;Tip/oyees 
^uour  buMines9.  For  each,  please  indicate  the  degree  to  which  the  skill:  1)  is  presently  required;  2)  is 
Z£^9Md  by  high  school  graduates  with  no  post-secondary  education;  and  3)  will  be  required  in  the  ft 
^the  following  1  to  4  scale: 

1  fli  to  a  considerable  desiree 

2  a  to  some  degree 

3  B  to  a  little  degree 

4  «  not  required 


ftiture. 


10. 
11. 

12. 

IS. 
14. 

15. 

16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 


24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
90. 
31. 
32. 


 SkiUs  

Read  and  comprehend  Job  related  material  

Interpret  graphic  or  symbolic  information 

(La.,  charts,  schematics)  

Use  source  materials  (i.e.,  directories,  Imtruction 
manuals,  jMriodlcals)  

Perform  basic  calculations   

Compute  more  advanced  cafculationa  (i.e.,  frac* 
tlooa,  percentages,  formulas)  

Use  numerical  values  from  charts,  diagrams, 
manuals,  tables  

Are  fomiliar  with  computer  ftanctlons  

Enter  data  into  computer  

Access  information  from  computer  

Perform  simple  programming  

Perform  word  processing  

Write  legibly  

Complete  forms  accurately  (i.e.,  imroices,  order 
forms,  sales  sUpe)  c  

Write  sentences  in  standard  English  (i.e.,  ipunctua* 
tfoii«  spelling,  syntax,  word  choice)  , 

Organise,  select  and  express  Ideas  in  writing  

UentH^  and  correct  errors  In  writing  

Express  ide^;?^  Jearly  

Lbten  effsctively  

Speak  effectively  to  groupa  

Speak  with  appropriate  vocabulary /grammar  

WMk  weQ  with  co-workers  

Cooperate  with  clients/customers  

Are  open  and  flexible  to  new  Ideas  and  methods. . . 
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1  0  to  e  coruidffrabit  degree 

2  8  to  some  degree 

3  o  to  a  Httle  degree 

4  IS  not  required 


Skltb 


f^cc^  conetnictlvt  cvlticism/iupcrvtoion 


Exhibit  leaderehip/laltiatlvt        

™* 

4c    Understand  supeisvisofy  authority  and  worker 

rasponeibiUty        

Construct,  tebrlcatc  or  assemble  materials        

*jy    Use  Job  sr>«clfic  hand  toob  and  instruments  r .       

jl    Operate  Job  spedflc  power  equipment        

Hav«  keyboard  skills        

Vkm  and  organise  work  activities      

41.    Perform  work  activities  according  to  plan        — 

42  Understand  and  utllixa  problem  sohrtng  techniques 
(deSne  problem,  consider  akematives,  review  pro* 
gress,  ^nduau  for  accuracy,  summarise  and  draw 

conclusions,  complete  on  time)        

43.  Suggest  and/or  make  workplace  improvements.  •       

44.  Work  with  minimal  supervlston        

45.  Adapt  to  different  Job  assignments        

46.  Maintain  acceptable  appearance    —     

47.  Keep  work  area  clean  and  organised        

48.  Exhibit  int«rcst  in  business        

49.  Indkate  interest  In  hiture  career  development        

50.  Maintain  punctualtty        

51.  Maintain  attendance        

52.  Listed  below  are  Bve  areas  which  might  be  emphasised  in  high  school.  Please  ronfc  order  their  effec- 
tiveness in  preparing  a  high  school  graduate  for  employment.  Use  1  through  5,  whr^  1  is  the  most 
eflecthre  and  5  the  least.  USE  EACH  NUMBER  ONLY  ONCE  IN  RANKING. 

_  Specific  occupatkMial  training  (drafting,  typing,  computer  programming,  mechanics) 

_  Employablllty  skills  (finding,  securing  and  keeping  a  Job,  resume  preparation,  interviewing 
techniques,  career  devdopment) 

General  education  (reading,  grammar,  math) 

  Personal  improvement  (health  and  sex  education,  Camily  Uving,  driver  training,  dtlsenship) 

  Learning  to  learn  techniques  (reasoning/study  habiu,  analytical  ability,  use  of  Ubrary,  self* 

directed  learning) 
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^     How  helpful  do  you  think  caretr  counstUng  in  high  school  is  to  8tud«ntt  in  making  career  choices^ 
(Check  one.) 


88. 


_      Very  helphJ 
_  Somewhat  helpful 


_^  Not  very  helpful 
Not  at  all  helphil 
  No  opinion 


Busineee  and  education  may  find  it  mutually  bcnefldal  to  cooperate  in  a  number  of  ways.  If  one 
gggumes  there  are  no  conflicts  with  local  statutes  or  union  contracts,  would  your  business  be  willing 
to:  (Check  one  per  question.)  ^  ^ 


a.  Allow  equipment  on  your  premises  to  be  used 
for  educational  programs? 

b.  Donate  equipment  or  money  for  educational 
programs? 

c.  ProvMe  work  experience  to  high  school 
students  for  career  decision  making? 

d.  Provide  work  experience  for  public  school  in* 
•tructors  (par^time  or  summer  Job)  to  lielp 
them  maintain  up*to-date  skills? 

a.  Provide  work  experience  for  guidance 

counsefors  to  Increase  their  awareness  of  the 
business  wortd? 

L    Provkie  awards  and  scholarships  to  students? 

g.  AOow  your  employees  to  assist  teachers  In  the 
classroom  ^^  v  ^;  serve  on  advisory  committees? 

h.  Participate  u       evaluation  <rf  educational 
programs? 

t    Host  class  visits  to  your  business? 

J.    PtovMe  awards  and  scholarships  to  echicators? 


Phtase  Indicate  any  problems  that  your  buslnesa  has  experienced  or  that  you  think  may  make  It  dif* 
ficult  for  business  and  education  to  cooperate.  (Chedi  all  those  which  apply.) 

  Schools  art  not  biterested  in  working  with  business. 

Business  Is  not  Interested  In  woridng  with  schools. 

Conflicts  or  disagreements  on  goals. 

Leadership  problems. 
  Conflicts  or  disagreements  on  policies  and  regulations. 

Resources  (time^  people  or  equipment)  cannot  be  spared  from  business  operations. 

Inflexible  schedules. 

Have  not  ciq>erlenced  nor  expect  any  problems. 


Thank  you  very  much  for  your  cooperation.  Please  return  the  questionnaire  In  the  postage-pald  envelope. 
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A.    Answers  for  Performance  Objectives  Quiz  vi  Display  8  (refers  to  page  50)  713 
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ITEM  ^  A. 


ANSWERS  FOR  PERFORMANCE  OBJECTIV .^S 


Performanoe  Objective  Is  C  is  the  appropriate  test  to  give  the  students  because  the 
perforfiianc^j  objective  states  that  the  student  will  name  and  identify  the  major  clutch 
parts. 

Performance  Objective  2:  A  is  the  appropriate  test  to  give  the  students  because  the 
performance  objective  asks  the  students  to  identify  on  sight  the  plants  and  to  list  the 
environmental  conditions. 
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Rock  Island,  Illinois 

o    Eiz^ployability  Development  Plan 
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^  I'^M  5  ^,  Fmployability  Development  Plan  and  Record  (EDP) 

TO  BE  COMPLETED  BY  APPLICANT:  ROCK  ISLAND  COUNTY  CETA 

Full  Name  ^  Today's  Dace 

Last "  Fii St  Middle 


l.WORK  HISTORY  -  List  your  last  three  jobs: 


Employer  Phone  No. 

Address   


Date  began  ^  Date  left   ^  ^ 

Job  title  Supervisor's  Name 

Reason  for  leaving   


Employer  Phone  No. 

Address   


Date  beqan  Date  left 


Job  title  Supervisor's  Name 

Reason  for  leaving   ^^^^^^ 


Employer  Phone  No. 

Address 


Date  began  Date  left 


Job  title  Supervisor's  Name 

Reason  for  leaving   


2. a. What  things  did  you  like  most  about  your  past  jobs?^ 


b.What  things  did  you  dislike  most  about  your  past  1obs?_ 


3. Education     a.  Highest  grade  completed:    123456789    10    11  12 
History:       b.  If  less  than  12,  did  you  obtain  your  GEO? 


c.  Post  High  School?    If  yes,  what  subjects  did  you  take? 


4. Enter  specific  occupational  skills  or  training  you  have  obtdined  either  throuah  work, 
training,  or  on  your  own.    Include  anything  that  might  help  you  get  a  job  now,  or  in 
the  future. 


10/1/81 
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FOR  CETA  STAFF  ONLY: 

5 .  Assessment  Information 

a.    Assessment  instruments  given:   Q  GATB    □  TABE  □  KUDER   □  WRAT 

□  CISI     G  HOLLAND  QPAYES  □  CAI       □  STRONG-CAf'IPBELL 

□  Other  

6.  Counselor  observations  in  the  following  areas: 

a.    What  is  applicant's  stated  reason  for  applying  for  CETA?  


b.    Describe  previous  work  experience/work  performance.    Is  it  sufficient  to  indicate 
that  applicant  has  developed  good  work  habits?^  


c.    Describe  basic  educational  skills: 


d.    Describe  applicant's  attitude,  appearance,  interactions,  and  other  social  skills  neces- 
sary to  obtain/retain  employment.    Are  these  adequate?  


e.    Describe  applicant's  occupational  skills.    Are  they  adequate,  out-dated,  limited,  etc? 


f.    Describe  any  barriers  to  employment,  such  as  physical  limitations,  supportive  service 
needs,  age,  alcoholism,  offender  status,  substance  abuse,  etc: 


g.    Has  applicant  reported  for  interviews/assessment,  etc.,  as  scheduled,  on  time? 


h.    Describe  applicant's  knowledge  of  the  job  market,  including  knowledge  of  career  infor- 
mation and  job  search  skills.  


1-  Has  the  applicant  worked  within  the  last  12  months  witli  any  other  dgency?  Dfescribe: 


j.    Has  the  applicant  ever  been  in  a  subsidized  employment/training  program  before? 
If  yes,  describe  program  and  results:  


k.    Other  comments : 


7.    If  no  CETA  involvement  is  recommended  at  this  time,  comment  here.    NOTE:    CETA  opportuni- 
ties are  limited.    Program  openings  are  not  always  available.    Also,  there  must  be  evi- 
dence of  abili^.y  to  participate  successfully  and  obtain  employment. 
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8,    The  EDP  must  be  reviewed  with  each  participant  and  updated  a  minimum  of  every  60  -days 
while  the  participant  is  active  in  a  CETA  program. 

Date  Reviewed  Change^  if  any  (otherwise  enter  none)  Counselor's  Initials 
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EMPLOYASaiTY  DEVELOPMENT  PLAN  (EDP) 
9.    Short  Term  Employment  Goal  (2  years  or  less)  

a.  Brief  description  of  occupation  ^  

b.  Qualifications  )'equired  for  entry  level  

c.  Employment  outlook  (locally  and  nationally)   

d.  Expected  pay  range  

e.  Is  the  employment  goal  consistent  with  interest/abilities/financial  requirement/and 
time  allowed  in  CETA?   

If  not,  describe  ^  


10.  Secondary  or  future  employment  goal{s)'  

11.  Steps  to  reach  short  term  emoloyment  goal  (include  all  olanned  CETA  program  activities, 
and  non-CETA  activities  such  as  assessment,  career  exploration,  job  search,  employment, 
training,  etc.) 

Start    Cnd  Date 
Activity  Date     Date  Expected  Outcome  Completed 


12.  Support  services  needed/ recommended:  Child  care,  transportation,  emergency  assistance, 
special  counseling,  follow-up,  aareement  to  enter  or  continue  involvement  with  another 
agency. 

Activity  Source  Date  Result 


13.    I  have  discussed  the  above  plan  with  my  CETA  counselor  and  am  in  agreement  with  this  olan. 
I  am  willing  to  ma!^e  the  necessary  effort  to  carry  it  out  within  time  agreed.    I  under- 
stand that  my  refusal  or  failure  to  complete  activities  above  will  result  in  my  termi- 
nation and  will  prevent  me  from  obtaining  CETA  services  for  two  years.    I  also  certify 
that  I  have  received  a  copy  o1»  the  Employability  Development  Plan.    I  authorize  the 
following  agencies/person  to  receive  a  copy: 


f'articipant  Signature 


Date 


Counselor  Signature 
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CHAPTERS,  -  APPENDIX  ITEMS 


United  f^tates  Employment  Service 

o   "The  Hierarchy  of  Career  Development" 

Tri-County  Consortium,  Rock  Island,  Illinois 

o   Overall  Curriculum  Outline,  with  selected  units  on  Values  Clarification, 
Employer  Expectations,  and  "The  First  Day  on  the  Job" 

New  York  State  Division  for  Youth 

o.  Assertive  Communication  Lesson  Overview  and  Delineation 
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Item  6  A, 


The  Hierarchy  of  Career  Development 

our  work  with  job  search  counselees,  employ ability  counselees, 
recession-displaced  workers,  youth,  older  workers,  women  and  vet- 
erans seeking  second  or  new  careers,  has  lead  to  the  development  of 
the  hierarchy  of  career  development.    This  hierarchy  Is  develop- 
mental In  nature  and  we  propose  that  you  use  it  as  a  guide  In  your 
assessment  Interventions  as  well  as  a  guide  to  facilitate  counseling 
geared  to  helping  counselees  realize  and  develop  their  potential. 
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This  hierarchy  is  geared  to  employment,  employability  and  career 
development  counseling.    Each  counselee,  whether  a  high  school. drop- 
out, a  young  or  delayed  labor  market  entrant,  a  member  of  a  special 
applicant  group,  or  mature  worker,  is  functioning  at  one  of  the  six- 
teen levels  in  the  four  career  stages.    Since  we  are  not  in  the 
business  of  career  education  we  did  not  include  career  development 
stages  that  begin  in  childhood.    The  hierarchy  includes  choice, 
change  and  career  enhancement  when  enployment  counseling  can  con- 
tribute to  advemcement  and  enhancement.    Quality  placement  is  the 
ultimate  goal,  including  extended  duration  of  employment  and 
increasing  job  satisfaction. 

This  approach  recognizes  the  facilitation  of  growth  as  well  as  work 
adjustment.    It  is  counselee-centered  in  that  it  is  flexibly 
individualized  to  where  each  counselee  is  at  the  moment  and  the 
counselee  is  guided  in  self-assessment  and  goal-setting  leading 
to  self -direct  ion.    That  is~to  the  extent  possible  within  employ- 
ment counseling — the  coun^lor  is  a  facilitator  of  exploration  and 
understanding.     It  is  behavioral  in  some  aspects  of  assessment  and 
the  development  of  appropriate  courses  of  action. 

Before  we  suggest  a  systematic  hierarchy  of  career  development  that 
you  can  use  as  a  guide  to  assessment  interventions,  let's  review 
briefly  the  lifetime  process  focusing  only  on  key  elements  of  career 
development. 


FIGURE  I  -  A  LIFErriME  PHXESS 


CHILD 


Identification 
Eveduaticn 
SEIP  -  Uhderstanding 

Action  on  Experiences 


Physical,  Dtotional,  Intellectual 
Social  and  Interpersonal  Develo|xrEnt 
Developmental  Goals 
Future  Choices 


PERSONAL 
SKILLS 


Physical 

BnK>tional 

Intellectual 

Interpersonal 

Socicil 


Need  Satisfacticxi 
Developnental  Goals 
Future  Choices 
Being  and  Becoming 
Growing  Ability  to  Overoone 

Internal  and  External  Barriers 


TONCTICNftL  -  Educational 
SKILLS  Vocationzd 

Self-Realization 


ADULT 


Work  or  Career  Acquisition  Skills 
WDrk  or  Career  Maintenance  Skills 
Vtork  or  Career  Ehhanoeroent  Skills 
Personal  Developmental  Goals 
Social  Developmental  Goals 
Intrapersonal  Developmental  Goals 
Self  Esteem 
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The  individual  progresses  from  non-differentiation  in  early  child- 
hood to  systematic  development  beginning  in  the  family  group  and 
accelerating  in  school.     Recently  school  curriculums  have  included 
career  education  even  in  the  primary  grades.     In  the  early  school 
years  career  learnings  are  presented  on  a  vicarious  level,  but  some 
"show  and  tell"  is  included.     In  most  middle  and  upper  middle  class 
familiesias  they  function  in  the  total  milieu^ children  learn  of 
their  potentials;  and  to  some  extent  they  are  taught  to  be  aware  of 
and  enhance  their  personal'  growth.     Many  models  are  available  to 
these  children^  and  as  they  grow  they  learn  problem  solving  and 
decision  making  skills*     From  many  sources  they  obtain  knowledge 
of  educational  opportunities  and  the  world  of  work.     Passing  through 
incri^asingly  complex  stages  they  participate  in  vocational  and 
educational  experiences  which  lead  to  increased  self-confidence  and 
vocational  exploration.     Implicit  in  this  develojpment  is  the  iden- 
tification of  areas  of  strengths  that  may  be  successfully  applied 
to  vocational  and  career  tasks. 

Murphy  (1976) 9  writing  on  coping  and  vulnerability  in  children,  dis- 
cussed the  differences  in  growing  up  poor  in  working  class  neigh- 
borhoods in  smaller  cities  and  towns  compared  with  growing  up  poor 
in  large  metropolitan  areas.     In  Topeka,  Kansas,  it  was  easy  to 
identify  the  poor  and  working  class  parents  in  the  work  surround- 
ings, but  in  community  life  and  recreation  the  parents  mingled, 
pursued  the  same  recreations  and  participated  in  the  life  of  the 
community.    She  also  related  the  fact  that  among  the  poorer  people 
there  appeared  to  be  mora  creative  fathers  who  made  toys  and 
backyard  playthings  out  of  what  was  available.     In  such  a  setting 
there  is  an  opportunity  to  acquire  the  necessary  vocational 
behaviors  and  learnings. 

Noeth,  Roth  and  Prediger  (1975)  reported  on  a  national  sample  of 
approximately  32,000  eighth,  ninth  and  eleventh  graders  in  200  schools 
in  thirty-three  states  who  completed  the  "Assessment  of  Career 
Development"   (ACD)  in  the  spring  of  1973.     Some  of  the  findings  were: 

More  than  90  percent  of  the  11th  graders  indicated 
they  have  discussed  occupational  choices  with  a 
parent,  relative,  or  guardian.     However,  41  percent 
said  they  have  never  talked  with  workers  in  the  jobs. 
..A  similar  proportion  (42  percent)  said  they  had 
never  talked  with  a  counselor  or  teacher  about  the 
relationship  between  the  jobs  they  were  considering 
and  their  goals,  interests,  and  abilities.     In  a  more 
general  vein  more  than  two-thirds  never  took  a  course 
that  surveyed  the  world  of  work  or  some  portion  of 
it;  about  40  percent  never  read  a  job  description 
from  the  guidance  office  or  library  files;...     (p.  211) 

They  briefly  summarized  key  findings  related  to  what  students  say 
about  their  career  development — their  perceived  needs  for  help  and 
their  reactions  to  school  guidance  services: 
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1.  More  than  three~£ourths  of  the  nation's  high 
school  juniors  would  like  help  with  career  plan- 

.  ning. 

2.  More  girls  than  boys  would  like  help  with  career 
planning. 

3.  Ranking  second,  after  help  with  career  planning, 
is  the  desire  for  help  with  finding  after-school 
or  summer,  work.     Discussing  personal  concerns 
ranked  8th  of  9  needs  surveyed. 

4.  Nearly  85  percent  of  the  11th  graders  said  they 
can  usually  or  almost  always  see  a  counselor 
when  they  want.     Yet,  half  of  the  11th  graders 
said  they  received  little  or  no  help  with  career 
planning  from  their  counselor  or  their  school, 
and  an  additional  37  percent  indicated  they 
received  "some  help."    Only  13  percent  said  they 
received  a  lot  of  help.     (pp.  216-217) 

The  findings  reported  above  are  important  to  employment  counselors. 

What  students  have  (and  more  often  have  not)  done 
about  career  exploration  and  planning  as  well  as 
their  lack  of  knowledge  about  the  world  of  work  and 
the  career  planning  process  attest  to  their  need  for 
increased  assistance...    The  one-to-one  counseling 
model  for  helping  the  student  choose  a  career  must 
be  reoriented  to  include  what  is  known  about  how 
careers  develop  through  time  and  broadened  to  build 
on  the  resources  and  experiences  available  in  the 
classroom  and  community.     (p.  217) 

Considering  the  large  numbers  of  youth  served  in  employment  offices 
in  light  of  the  above  findings,  the  "test  and  tell"  approach  will 
not  be  appropriate  or  very  adequate  with  many  youth.    They  should 
be  receiving .developmental  career  counseling  from  employment  service 
counselors.     This  does  not  mean  that  you  will  stay  with  them  until 
they  establish  a  career;  but  that  you  involve  them  in  career 
development  activities  that  are  intense,  specific  and  sequential. 
Your  activities  may  be  the  beginning  or  acquisition  stage,  or  they 
may  come  to  you  after  they  have  tried  several  jobs    but  with  no 
career  growth.     Whatever  the  situation,  when  it  is  needed  they 
should  be  helped  to  understand  the  development  process    and  leave 
with  a  career  development  plan,  of  which  your  referral  to  a  job  or 
training  may  be  only  the  immediate  or  an  intermediate  goal.  This 
applies  to  job  search  as  well  as  employability  counselees. 

The  hierarchy  was  strongly  influenced  by  the  research  of  Getting, 
Cole  and  Miller  (1974)  and  their  colleagues  at  the  Colorado  State 
University  Experimental  Manpower  Laboratory.     This  was  particularly 
true  in  those  aspects  dealing  with  disadvantaged  job  seekers. 
Their  work  in  job  acquisition  and  job  maintenance  points  to  the  need 
for  better  assessment  in  these  areas  and  in  the  area  of  environ- 
mental assessment.     Since  their  work  was  done  under  Department  of 
Labor  research  grants,  they  have  given  us  permission  to  use  or 
adapt  their  work  in  ways  we  deem  necessary. 
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Ficrure  II 

THE  HIERARCHY  OF  CAREER  DEVELOPMENT 

CAREER  STAGE 

LEVEL 

SUCCESSFUL  OUTCOMES 

16 

SOLIDIFIES  POSITION 
Expert  or  Consultint 

Self-Realization 

CAREER 

IS 

Top  Position*  New  Career  or 
Commuriity  Lcidcrship 

SELF-ACTUALIZATION 

Successfully  applies  career  learnings  as  i  leader. 

ENHANCEMENT 

H 

Increases  Risk  Taking 
Behaviors 

Growh«  achievement,  rccognitioni 
Expaiiding  Opportunities 

11 

Seeks  Fulfillment  and  Personal 
Meanirig  in  Career 

Seeks  out  and  participates  in  personal,  community  and  career 
growth.' 

JOB 

12 

Career 
Maturity 

INTERDEPENDENCE 

IntensiHes  skills 

OR 
CAREER 

1 1 

Job  or  Promotion 
Getting 

♦ 

Obtains  promotion  or  new  job. 

ADVANCEMENT 

10 

Advancement 
Readiness 

Applies  for  promotion  or  new  job 

9 

Orientation  for 
Change 

HUMAN  REL/\TIONS 
SKILLS 

Motivated  to  seek  responsibility  and  improvement. 

8 

Skilled  Performance  and 
Job  Satisfaction 

INTERPERSONAL 
SKILLS 

Solidifies  long  term  employment 

JOB 
OR 

CAREER 
MAINTENANCE 

7 

Human  Relations,  meets  Personal  Needs 
in  Work  Environment 

Personalizes  feelings  and  meanings  related  to  work  and 
staff.  • 

6 

Entry  Level  Performance,  Some 
Satisfaction  with  Work 

Improved  skills  and  performance  employed  beyond 
^)robation  perif>d, 

S 

Job  Conformance 
and  Adaptation 

Demonstrated  survival  and  adaptation  skills. 

4 

Job  Getting 

Obtains  job  or  position  training 

JOB 
OR 
CAREER 
ACQUISITION 

3 

Job  or  Career 
Readiness 

COMMUNICATION 

Applies  for  job  or  enter  training,  education,  or  on'the-job  training. 

2 

Basic  Career 
Seeking 

SKILLS 

Identifies  job  or  career  goals  and  developmental  pathways. 

Work  Role 
IdentificAtioii 

Motivated  to  seek  work  or  a  career. 

Adapted  fron  Ohe  Hierardiy  of  Career  Mjustmentr  Getting,  Oole  and  Miller  (1974) 
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Summary  of  the  Hierarchy  of  Career  Development 

There  are  sixteen  levels  used  to  define  job  or  career  development 
(See  Figure  II).    As  in  other  approaches  to  work  adjustment  and  ca- 
reer development,  it  is  generally  assumed  that  careei  development  con- 
sists of  stages  or  levels  in  a  step  by  step  progression.     Each  level 
is  defined  by  behaviors  or  tasks  characteristic  of  that  level  and 
by  successful  outcomes  associated  with  completing  that  developmental 
level.    As  individuals  progress  through  the  levels,  there  are  demands 
for  increased  communication  and  interpersonal  skills.     Failure  to 
develop  these  skills  appropri,ate  to  each  career  level  often  negates 
the  predicted  successful  outcome.     As  the  individual  masters  the 
vocational  behaviors  and  learnings  needed  in  each  level,  there  is 
an  increasing  need  for  improved  human  relations  skills.     In  some 
occupations  interpersonal  skills  must  be  upgraded  rapidly  to  human 
relations  skills,  particularly  in  occupations  calling  for  one-to- 
one  or  group  contact  with  people.     Retail  sales  is  an  example  of 
one  work  group  where  this  applies.     Observe  the  interpersonal  skills 
of  the  sales  people  you  deal  with.     Do  you  make  purchases  of  items 
for  which  you  do  not  have  a  pressing  need  if  the  salesperson  has 
a  low  level  of  interpersonal  skills?    On  the  other  hand,  you  will 
find  some  rare  individuals  who  master  human  relations  skills. 
These  are  the  sales  persons  who  sell  you  the  big  items  you  did  not 
know  you  wanted  or  needed.     Self  realization  may  occur  at  the 
second* or  third  stage, . depending  on  the  goals  of  the  individual, 
but  the  freedom  and  autonomy  of  self  actualization  usually  occur 
only  in  the  Career  Enhancement  Stage. 

Oetting,  Cole  and  Miller  (1974)  explained  their  hierarchy  in  Vol.  II 
of  their  seven  volume  report.    Any  page    references  will  refer  to 
this  volume.    The  four  stages  in  both  hierarchies  are: 

A.  Acquisition  Group.     The  steps  related  to  prepa- 
rations to  enter  a  career  or  actually  working  on 
a  job. 

B.  Maintenance  Group.     The  sequential  steps  related 
to  holding  a  job  or  career  entry. 

C.  Upgrading  Group.     The  sequential  steps  related  to 
vocational  development  beyond  entry  level  jobs. 

D.  Enhancement  Group.    The  steps  related  to  develop- 
ing personal  meaning  and  fulfillment  in  a  job  or 
career  leading  to  continuing  growth  and  effec- 
tiveness in  life.     (p.  4) 

The  Acquisition  and  Maintenance  Groups  are  the  levels  you  will 
encounter  most  in  your  counseling.    These  are  the  levels  where  the 
disadvantaged,  new  entrants,  and  special  applicants  encounter  the 
most  difficulty  and  frequency  of  failures.     It  is  for  individuals 
in  these  groups  that  you  must  be  able  to  assess  where  they  are  in 
the  hierarchy  and  involve  the  counselee  in  exploration  of  resources 
available  and  skills  that  need  to  be  developed.     Concurrent  with 
the  exploration  you  must  help  the  counselee  become  aware  of  his/her 
own  needs,  interests,  attitudes,  values  and  abilities  in  relation 
to  the  proposed  entry  into  the  world  of  work. 
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Job  or  Career  Acquisition 


Level  1    Work  role  identification,    A  basic  orientation  toward 
wanting  to  work  or  seek  a  career.     That  is, a  value 
orientation  toward  work  (positive  or  negative). 

Level  2    Career  seeking  skills  includes  the  basic  career  seeking 
skills    such  as  job  or  career  information  seeking, 
decision  making  skills,  goal  setting  and  planning  skills, 
and  the  pkills  to  choose  from  alternatives  to  identify 
job  or  career  goals. 

Level  3    Job  or  career  readiness.    A  complex  developmental  level 
which  involves  the  development  of  a  variety  of  skills, 
knowledge  and  abilities,  and  an  understanding  of  their 
values  in  relation  to  specific  work  environments.  The 
individual  has  acquired  the  basic  skills  needed  for  job 
entry.    An  increased  awareness  of  self,  as  well  as  the 
possession  of  communication,  social  and  interpersonal 
skills  appropriate  to  the  level  of  job  entry  are  needed. 

Level  4    Job  getting  skills.     Developmentally,  job  getting  is 

seen  as  a  very  specific  set  of  skills.    These  are  apply- 
ing directly  to  an  employer,  filling  out  an  application, 
and  taking  an  interview.     (p.  85)    Also  included  are  job 
information  acquisition  behaviors,  contact  skills,  and 
interviewing  behaviors  (including  answering  problem 
behaviors  in  an  interview),  appropriate  assertiveness, 
and  interview  closing  behaviors. 


Maintenance  Levels 


Level  5    Job  conformance  and  adaptation.     Conformance  and  adap- 
tation to  the  various  requirements  of  the  job.  Included 
are  adaptation  to  the  work  environment,  supervision, 
fellow  workers,  expectations  of  meiking  a  contribution, 
recognizing  that  development  on  the  job  takes  time, 
learning  and  adapting  to  subtle  traditions  and  unwritten 
rules  and  regulations,  and  making  a  cultural  transition 
to  the  work  environment.    Feifer  identified  eight  behav- 
iors that  contribute  to  adaptation  as  follows: 
(1)  Notifying  the  appropriate  person  whenever  the  trainee 
was  going  to  be  absent;    (2)  arriving  at  work  on  time; 
(3)  asking  for  more  work;   (4)  staying  at  the  work  site; 
(5)  asking  questions  whenever  instructions  or  directions 
were  not  ^lear;   (6)  responding  appropriately  to  instruc- 
tions, orders  and  criticisms;   (7)  avoiding  unnecessary 
disruptions  and  not  disrupting  the  work  of  others;  and 
(8)  proper  care  of  tools  and  equipment.     (Vol.  II,  pg.  52) 

Level  6    Entry  level  performance  and  satisfaction.     Entry  level 
performance  and  satisfaction  with  the  work  environment. 
Included  are  specific  job  skills  along  with  basic  work 
skills  that  are  common  to  most  jobs.    Basic  work  skills 
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include:    the  ability  to  listen  and  follow  directions; 
asking  questions  to  clarify  directions  or  instructions; 
altering  the  pace  or  speed  at  which  a  person  workri  to 
comply  with  the  work  norms  of  other  co-workers;  staying 
at  a  work  site;  asking  for  additional  work  whenever  a 
job  or  task  has  been  completed;  and  providing  proper 
care  of  tools  and  equipment. 

Work  adjustment  at  this  level  requires  that  the  disad- 
advantaged  worker  experience  at  least  a  minimal  amount 
or  degree  of  satisfaction  from  the  work  he/she  is  doing. 
Job  satisfaction  is  achieved  when  the  work  is  seen  as 
worthwhile  and  important,  good  work  is  recognized,  the 
worker  can  make  decisions,  and  co-workers  are  cooper- 
ative.   Skill  level,  along  with  adequacy  of  supervisory 
conununications,  training  received,  promotion  policies, 
and  feelings  about  a  career  with  the  firm  concerned. 
(Continuity  of  Service  Handbook,  p.  57) 

Level  7    Human  relations  skills.     Includes  the  ability  to^person- 
alize  feelings  and  meanings  related  to  work  and  co- 
workers or  staff.    Support  and  encouragement  is  sought 
from  co-workers  and  supervisors.     Emphasis  is  on 
improving  interpersonal  relations. 

Level  8    Skilled  performance  and  job  satisfaction.  Effective 
performance  of  job  tasks  leading  to  increased  self- 
esteem.    Feeling  competent,  the  worker  is  able  to  meet 
some  personal  needs-  through  the  job  or  position. 

Advancement  levels 

Level  9    Orientation  for  change.    At  this  level  the  individual 

has  acquired  greater  flexibility  and  adaptability  and  is 
motivated  to  seek  greater  responsibility  and  job  or 
position  improvement. 

Level  10    Advancement  readiness.    At  this  level  the  individual  is 
personally  motivated  to  actually  apply  for  promotion 
or  a  new  job  which  further  enhances  self-esteem  and 
competence,  increasing  autonomy  and  control  of  work,  and 
increased  sharing  of  recognition  and  rewards  associated 
with  the  work.    New  challenges  are  sought. 

Level  11    Job  or  promotion  getting.    Obtains  promotion  or  new  job 
and  actively  engages  in  maintenance  of  the  new  job  or 
position.    As  Oetting,  Cole  and  Miller  state: 

Upgrading  has  been  viewed  as  cyclical  in 
that  a  person  may  repeat  the  cycle  many 
times.     Unlike  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
hierarchy  that  tend  to  occur  sequentially, 
the  levels  of  the  upgrading  cycle  are 
more  likely  to  be  continuously  inter- 
acting.    (Vol.  II,  pg.  7) 
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Level  12  Career  maturity.  This  is  a  level  of  high  perfoinnancer  high 
job  satisfaction  and  satisfactoriness  to  employer.  The 
individual  performs  on  a  fully  functioning  level  and  is 
motivated  to  acquire  the  learnings  and  skills*  needed  to 
keep  up-to-date.  Many  individuals  at  this  level  move 
from  production  and  technical  work  into  administr^^tion, 
thus  renewing  the  upgrading  or  advancement  cycle. 

nhancement  levels 

Level  13    Fulfillment  and  personal  meaning.     Having  found  career 
maturity,  individuals  at  this  level  seek  out  and  par- 
ticipate in  opportunities  for  personal  and  career 
growth  and  community  service. 

Level  14    Increased  risk  taking.    Maturity  and  full  participation 
leads  to  recognition,  higher  levels  of  achievement. 
Individual  takes  risks  to  expand  opportunities  and  find 
new  uses  for  career  work. 

Level  15    Top  position,  new  career,  leadership.     Individuals  in 
this  level  successfully  apply  career  and  personal 
learnings  as  leaders  interested  in  motivating  others  to 
behave  in  responsible  and  creative  ways.    Expertise  is 
used  to  instigate  meaningful  change.    Personal  growth 
and  expansion  occurs  as  the  individual  plans  and  directs 
institutional  and  organizational  development,  develop- 
ment in  various  aspects  of  improving  the  total  community. 

Level  16    Solidifies  position.    Career  and  personal  goals  have 

been  accomplished,  career  self-realization  has  occurred. 
Expertise  is  applied  as  a  consultant  in  career  and 
related  fields.     Self -actualized  in  most  areas  of 
living  and  being, the  individual  on  this  level  seeks 
opportunities  to  be  truly  creative.     Having  mastered  one 
or  more  careers  and  inner  development,  the  rare  indi- 
vidual who  attains  this  level  will  seek  spiritual 
development,  new  fields  to  conquer,  or  increased  service 
to  other  humans. 

Individuals  functioning  at  this  level  will  rarely  if 
ever  need  the  counseling  services  of  an  employment  coun- 
selor.   They  are  leaders  in  their  fields  or  careers  and 
any  contact  will  be  on  an  advisory  or  consultant  level 
as  they  instigate  new  projects  or  reorganize  businesses 
and  institutions.     If  for  any  reason  they  decide  to 
change  careers,  they  have  all  of  the  skills  of  the  prior 
developmental  levels.    Any  counseling  is  more  likely  to 
involve  primarily  information  seeking  activities. 
Periods  of  economic  recession  which  result  in  management 
or  professional  staff  cutbacks  may  cause^some  of  them 
to  regress  to  lower  levels  in  the  hierarchy  with  pro- 
longed unemployment.    Counseling  then  would  involve 
personal  as  well  as  career  information  counseling. 
(See  "Assessment  of  Career  Maturity,"  pp.  142-152) 
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The  stages  and  levels  are  not  linked  to  particular  ages;  they  are 
more  a  matter  of  opportunities  in  the  individual's  socioeconomic 
environment.    There  are  always  exceptions.    Some  individuals  from 
poor  environments  will  seek  out  sources  of  self  learning  and  make 
use  of  opportunities  others  in  their  group  did  not  perceive. 
Getting,  Cole  and  Miller  indicate  that  adjustment  at  any  one  stage 
appears  to  set  the  limiting  conditions  for  adjustment  in  subsequent 
stages  (p.  9) 

While  failure  at  any  stage  affects  further  develop- 
ment to  some  extent,  it  does  not  necessarily  block  it 
completely.    Poor  job  readiness  can  lead  to  poor 
selection  of  employment  and  poor  skills  in  job  get-- 
ting,  but  it  is  still  possible  for  people  to  be 
employed  and  learn  something  of  job  maintenance 
skills  even  though  acquisition  skills  continue  to  be 
weak  and  underdeveloped.    Failure  for  any  reason  at 
any  JLeyer  drops  the  perspp  back  to  a  lower  level  on 
the  hierarchy.    The  lack. of  adjustment  at  any  level 
affects  work  adjustment  at  higher  levels,  but  if  the 
individual  can  then  work  through  that  level,  it  is 
possible  to  progress  very  rapidly  through  other 
levels  and  move  to  a  higher  stage  of  work  adjustment. 
If  not,  gaining  another  job  only  leads  to  another 
poor  choice,  likelihood  of  another  failure,  and 
return  to  a  lower  level  of  adjustment  again. 
(Vol.  II,  pg.  10) 


Assessment  in  the  Acquisition  Stage 

IMPLICATIONS  OP  THE  CAREER  DEVELOPMENT  HIERARCHY  IN  EMPLOYMENT 
COUNSELING 

If  employment  counselors  are  to  help  their  counselees  achieve  posi- 
tive career  outcomes,  they  must  learn  to  assess  the  total  person 
and  the  environment  the  individual  is,  or  will  be,  functioning  in. 
Counselees  must  be  helped  to  identify  their  strengths,  resources 
(personal  and  environmental) ,  expectations  (realistic  and  unreal- 
istic) ,  values,  interests,  aptitudes,  reality  testing  ability, 
risk  taking  ability,  goal  setting  abilities,  and  the  individual's 
commitment  to  occupational  or  career  development  and  enhancement. 
Internal  barriers  and  external  barriers  must  be  explored  to  help 
the  individual  soe  how  they  impact  on  the  various  aspects  of  his/ 
her  career  development  goals  and  aspirations. 

The  concept  of  skills  must  be  broadened  beyond  the  intellectual, 
physical  and  technical  skills  needed  for  an  occupation  or  career. 
Focus  must  also  be  maintained  on  the  personal,  social  and  emotional 
skills  that  are  vital  to  the  individual's  progress  in  the  career 
development  hierarchy.    The  absence  of  these  latter  skills  con- 
tribute to  much  of  the  occupational  and  career  floundering  that 
employment  counselors  encounter.    Counselors  must  be  able  to 
identify  the  floundering  as  healthy  or  unhealthy.    You  will 
encounter  individuals  who  are  floundering  in  a  healthy  manner; 
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that  is,  they  are  meeting  more  pressing  needs  at  the  moment  and  at 
the  same  time  they  are  acquiring  some  career  development  skills 
that  will  help  them  as  they  move  on  in  work  life.    Floundering  will 
be  fully  discussed  later  in  this  section. 

Flexibility  must  be  stressed  in  both  your  individual  and  group 
assessment  and  counseling.    Whenever  possible  counselees  should  be 
involved  in  self-assessment,  even  if  this  means  that  you  occasion- 
ally have  to  teach  a  counselee  to  use  self-assessment  techniques. 
Counselors  who  rely  on  a  brief  verbal  interview,  interest  and  apti- 
tude test  interpretation r  should  not  be  surprised  at  two  outcomes: 
(1)  the  counselee  fails  to  report  to  a  job  referral  and  does  not 
reply  to  follow-up;  and  (2)  the  counselee  goes  on  many  job  interviews 
but  is  not  hired.    Often  counselors  blame  such  outcomes  on  the  coun- 
selees.   The  real  problem  was  that  the  counselor  had  no  idea  where 
the  counselee  was  really  functioning,  and  what  needs  patterns  were 
operating  to  interfere  with  job  acquisition.    Exploration  and  under- 
standing were  incomplete  and  the  action  (job  referral)  inappro- 
priate at  the  time.    The  element  of  luck  would  have  to  be  operating 
on  a  high  level  for  some  of  these  counselees  to  be  hired,  and  on  a 
much  higher  level  for  them  to  find  job  satisfaction. 

Gear  your  assessment  methods  and  techniques  to  the  level  on  which 
the  counselee  appears  to  be  functioning.    Vary  them  according  to 
your  perceptions  of  the  counselee  and  his/her  world.     Seek  out  and 
learn  new  assessment  techniques  and  methods  which  are  appropriate 
to  the  counselees  you  serve.    On  the  pages  that  follow  we  will 
explore  each  of  the  levels  in  the  career  development  hierarchy  from 
an  assessment  point  of  view.     You  will  find  some  overlap  with 
information  in  other  handbooks  in  your  training  program  and  in  the 
listing  of  tools  you  will  be  referred  to  other  handbooks  for  mate- 
rials already  presented. 

Assessing  Work  Role  Identification  -  Level  1 

Oetting,  Cole  and  Miller  (1974)  included  work  role  identification  in 
their  hierarchy  of  work  adjustment  and  indicated  that  this  was  the 
basic  level.    Although  their  work  was  geared  to  the  disadvantaged, 
we  feel  that  employment  counselors  encounter  non-disadvantaged 
counselees  who  have  not  developed  a  work  role  identification.  Con- 
sider the  following  definition  from  Oetting,  Cole  and  Miller: 

Work  Role  Identification  is  the  view  of  oneself  as  a 
working  person.     It  involves  expecting  to  work,  see- 
ing oneself  as  a  working  person,  finding  satisfaction 
in  working,  and  not  using  other  forms  of  financial 
support  when  working  is  possible.    Without  such 
identification  there  is  little  motivation  to  work  at 
all,  jobs  may  be  held  only  for  extrinsic  reasons  such 
as  a  temporary  necid  for  money,  and  the  person  may 
choose  alternatives  to  v^orking  whenever  possible. 
(Vol.  II,  pp.  77,78) 
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ITEM  6  B. 

INTRODUCTION  45  Minutes 

A,    Explain  the  Program 

Expectations  of  the  Participant's 
C.    Employer  Expectations 

Safety  Tips 

I.    Understanding  Yourself  1^  Hours 

(2  sessions) 

A.    Who  Me 

1.  Identifying  some  of  your  strong  and  weak  points 

2.  Identifying  your  social  Interests 

3.  Choosing  your   work  environment 

4.  Analyzing  your  past  work  experience 

5.  Analyzing  your  own  behavior 

6.  Planning  your  future/How  one  goes  about  planning  a  career 


II.    Self  Improvement  1^  Hours 

A.    Personal  Grooming 

1,  Learning  the  elements  of  good  grooming 

2,  Your  wardrobe 

III.    Perception  and  Interpersonal  Relations  J«H  Hours 

A.  Definition  of  Perception 
1,    Defining  Perception 

B.  Incident  Illustrating  Perception  and  Interpersonal  Relation 

IV.    Communication  1  Hour 

A,    Personal  Factor  Affecting  Communication 
1.    Communication  Skills  Survey 
V.    Value  Clarification  and  Goal  Setting  ..2  Hours 

A.  Definition  of  Value 

B.  "I  can't,  I  won't" 

C.  Pie  of  Life 
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VI.    Resumes/Data  Sheet/Lettsr  of  Introduction  ,  2  Hours 

A.  Resumes 

1.  The  purpose  of  Resume 

2.  Resume  Format 

3.  Resume  Check  List 

4.  Key  Resume  Words 

5.  Writing  a  .Resume 

B.  Personal  Data  Sheet 

1.  The  Purpose  of  Personal  Data  Sheets 

2.  Data  Sheet 

C.  Letter  of  Introduction 

1.  Purpose  of  Letter  of  Introduction 

2.  Sample  Letter  of  Introduction 

3.  Writing  an  Letter  of  Introduction 

VII •    Application  Form  ji.  Hours 

A,    Rules  to  Follow  in  Completing  Form 

Terminology 
C.    Practice  Form 

fill.    Sources  of  Employment  1  Hour 

A.  Where  Do  you  Look  for  a  Job? 

1.  Want*ads 

2.  Job  Service 

3.  Yellow  Pages  (telephone  directory) 

4.  Personal  Contacts 

B.  Telephone  Techniques 

IX,    Interviewing  Techniques  2  Hours 

A.  Interviewing 

1.  Do's  and  Don'ts 

2.  Commonly  asked  questions 

3.  Stress  Questions 
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B,    Interview  Role  Plays 

Introduction  to  Employer  Expectations  1^  Hours 

A.  Defining  Employer  Expectations 

B.  Conflict  Between  Personal  Values  and  Employer  Values 

The  First  Day  on  the  Job  Hour 

A.  Feeling  One  May  Have  The  First  Day  on  the  Job 

B.  Tips  for  Your  First  Uay  on  the  Job 
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V.    Value  Clalrficatlon  and  Goal  Setting 
Objectives 

1.  Aid  participants  In  defining  and  prioritizing  their  personal  value  systcin, 

2.  Encourage  recognition  and  tolerance  of  differences  in  personal  value  system, 

3.  Recognition  of  personal  responsibility  in  value  choices. 
Time  Required 

2  Hours 

Materials  Needed 

1.  Individual  copies  of  "Transparency  #13  and  Student  Worksheet,  ?14". 

2.  Paper,  Pencils,  Ruler. 
Process 

1.  Administer  -  "Transparency  =13",  discuss  the  "Definitions  of  Value". 

2.  Administer  -  "Worksheet  ^^14",  Instructor,  explain  that  there  are  not  right 
or  v^rong  answers  and  the  way  they  choose  to  spend  the  money  is  strictly  an 
individual  decision. 

3.  "Pie  of  Life"  activity  -  each  student  draws  a  large  circle  (PIE)  and  divides 
the  pie  according  to  time  spent. 

1.  Work/school  5.  Alone 

2.  Chores  6,  Friends 

3.  Sleep  7.  Miscellaneous 

4.  Family 

If  pie  slices  are  unacceptable,  student  is  asked  to  reslice  the  pie  as  she/he 
would  ideally  like  it,  and  to  begin  thinking  of  ways  to  attain  the  ideal  pie. 

4.  "I  can't,  I  won't"  activity  -  instructor  have  participants  to  list  as  many, 
"I  can't"  statementsas  they  are  able  to  list,  then  choose  a  partner  and  read 
their  statements  aloud.    After  each  participant  has  had  a  turn,  they  are  then 
asked  to  respeat  the  statements  to  each  other  substituting  the  v/ords,  "I 
won't".    Each  student  is  then  asked  to  get  in  touch  with  the  difference  in 
feelings  each  statement  produced,  and  to  analyze  those  feelings. 
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X.  . Introduction  to  Employer  Expectations 
Objectives 

1.  To  identify  employer  expectations. 

2.  To  get  a  feel  for  individual  employer  expectations. 

3.  To  identify,  compare  and  possibly  resolve  potential  conflicts  between 
personal  values  and  those  of  the  employer. 

Time  Required 

1  to  Ih  Hours 

Materials  Needed 


1.  Individual  copies  of  Worksheet  r56:    Understanding  Values  Employers  Hold 
To  be  Important  For  Workers. 

2.  Pencils. 

3.  Standard  employer  expectations  (pre-listed  on  flip  chart)  and  marker  pen. 
Process 

1.  Instructor:    Why  is  it  important  to  discuss  expectations  in  terms  o1 
keeping  a  job?    Discuss  game  analogy.    Discuss  how  knowing  your  expecta- 
tions can  keep  you  in  control . 

2.  Brainstorm  in  small  groups  (305):    "What  do  employer's  expect  of  their 
employees?"    Group  leader  will  be  selected  to  take  notes.    Small  group 
conclusions  will  be  listed  for  the  class  on  the  flip  chart.    Chart  will 
than  be  posted. 

3.  Instructor:    Introduce  pre-made  expectation  "posters"  on  flip  chart. 
Group  will  be  asked  to  describe  what  the -definition  of  these  expecta- 
tions are.    The,  instructor  should  paraphrase  established  definitions. 

I.    Getting  along  with  People/Cooperation 

(Pleasant  personality,  courteious,  respectful) 

II.  Honesty 

(admit  mistakes,  express  opinions,  working  during  work  hours; 

III.  Initiative 

(doing  things  on  your  own) 

IV.    Willingness  to  learn  ^  .  ^        .  .  .  x 

(listen  carefully,  ask  questions,  try  new  things,  learn  from  mistakes) 

V.  Dependability/Attendance 

(punctual,  finish  tasks  '  meet  deadlines,  call  in,  seldom  absent) 
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VI.    Enthusiasm/Interest  in  the  job, 

(cares  about  the  quality  of  their  work) 

VII.    Willingness  to  Follow  Directions 

(listen  carefully,  ask  questions,  doing  it  "their  way") 

VIIL    Acceptance  of  Criticism/Maturity 

(follow  suggestions,  accept  gracefully) 

IX.  Loyalty 

(try  to  make  the  company  look  good,  keep  problems  '*in-house". 
work  hard  for  the  company) 

X,  Ambition 

(do  your  own  job  and  show  you  are  capable  of  doing  more,  learn 
new  skills  and  get  more  education) 

XI.    Appropriate  Personal  Appearance 
(suitable  clothes,  neat  and  clean) 

4.  Instructor:    "An  easy  way  to  understand  your  bos'  values  is  to  put 

yourself  in  his/her  shoes  Administer  Worksheet  #56  (Understanding 

Values  Employers  Hold  to  be  Important  for  Workers)  Group  will  discuss 
results  and  compare  notes.    Different  expectations  for  different  jobs. 

5.  Instructor:    Ask  each  participant  to  tell  the  class  what  their  career 
interest  area  is— the  class  will  be  asked  to  verbally  list  those  values 
pertinent  to  each  profession. 
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XI •    The  First  Day  on  the  Job 


Objectives 

1.  Participants  will  become  aware  of  the  feelings  they  may  have  when  they  start 
a  job. 

2.  Participants  will  learn  steps  they  may  take  in  preparing  for  the  frist  day  on 
a  job. 

Time  Required 

'2  Hour 

Materials  Needed 

Individual  copies  of  General  Tips  for  Your  First  Day  on  the  Job. 
Process 

1.  Fantasy  trip:    Facilitator  will  darken  room;  and  ask  participants  to  close 
their  eyes  and  imagine  their  first  day  on  the  job. 

"I  want  you  to  begin  by  imagining  your  alarm  clock  going  off  as  you  v;ake  up  for  the 
day.    What  time  is  it?    Are  you  very  sleepy,  alert  and  excited,  or  do  you  have  feeling 
of  dread?    Picture  yourself  jumping  -  or  rolling  -  out  of  bed.    What  are  you  thinking? 
Now,  I  want  you  to  mentally  go  through  all  the  things  you  must  do  to  prepare  yourself 
for  work.    Picture  your  self  as  you  clean  up  -  then  go  to  your  closet.    What  are  you 
going  to  wear?    Did  you  choose  it  the  night  before?    Are  there  any  other  people  with 
you?    Are  they  helping  you  or  making  you  nervous?    What    are  your  feelings  about  these 
people.    Are  you  going  to  eat  breakfast?    What?    How's  your  stomach  doing?    Are  you  cl 
or  do  you  feel  tied  in  knots?    Oopps  -  it's  time  to  go  already.    Are  you  early  or  late 
How  are  you  getting  to  work?    Well  here  you  are  -  heart  pounding  a  little?    You  open 
the  door  and  walk  in.    Scared?    Lonely?    You  look  for  your  new  boss,  luckily  he  finds 
you  before  you  feel  too  embarrassed  at  all  the  stares.    You  walk  v/ith  him  to  his  offic 
at  a  brisk  pace  -  are  you  feeling  better  yet?    Picture  how  he  might  look  at  you  and 
act  towards  you." 

Encourage  discussion  of  the  feelings  participants  experienced  -  acknowledge  the 
inevitable  feelings  of  a  person  on  their  first  day  of  a  new  job. 

2.  Distribute  copies  of  General  Tips  for  your  First  Day  on  the  Job  -  discuss. 
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ITEM  6  C. 


Unit   i 

Lesson 


Legson  Overview 
Tit^ft:^        Assertive  Communication. 

Purpose:       to  expand  on  youngster's  underst2uiding  and  use  of  assertive 
communication  to  assist  them  in  problem  solving. 

Equipment:   Audio  tape  player • 


Activities 

A.  Review  definition  of 
assertive,  passive, 
and  aggressive* com- 
munication 

B.  Practice  situations 

C.  Broken  record  tech- 
nique 

D.  Questions  and 
Answers 

E.  Assertive  Bill  of 
Rights 

Fn    Practice  tapes 


G.    Review  Unit 

H«    Review  Questions 

I.    Answer  Key 


Tina 

3  minutes 

4  minutes 

1  minute* 

2  minutes 

5  minutes 
15  minutes 


5  minutes 
10  minutes 


Resources/Materials 


Handout  »'Asserti\^e  Bill  of 
Rights"  page  4-5-2 
W.O.W.  I. 

Audio  tapes  -  "Stick  up  for  Your 
Rights"  -  tape  11 
"The  Il?7ic  WorSsthat  get  You 
Fired"  -  tape  6 

"Getting  help  and  Information"- 
tape  2 


Handout  "Unit  Review  Questions' 
page  4-5-3 
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Assertive  Bill  of  Rights 


A. 

People  hav© 

a 

right 

to 

express  their  feelings  including  anger. 

a. 

People  have 

a 

right 

to 

feel  and  express  competitive  drives. 

c. 

People  have 

a 

right 

to 

meet  individual  needs. 

0. 

People  have 

a 

right 

to 

make  mistakes. 

s. 

People  have 

a 

righ-. 

to 

change  their  minds. 

F. 

People  have 

a 

right 

to 

be  treated  as  an  adult  and  not  patronicac. 

6. 

People  have 

a 

right 

to 

be  independents 

H. 

People  have 

a 

right 

to 

say  no  and  not  feel  guilty. 

T 

A  • 

People  have 

a 

right 

to 

say  "I  don^'t  know,  I  don't  under s tana. " 

J. 

People  have  a  right  to  say  *•!  don't  care,"  but  accepting  the  con- 
sequences that  go  along  with  such  a  decision. 

K.    People  have  the  right  to  be  treated  with  respect. 

L.    People  have  the  right  to  be  listened  to  and  taken  seriously. 

M.    People  have  the  right  to  set  their  own  priorities. 

But  -  People  who  want  these  rights  must:    respect  these  rights  in 
others,    if  a  person  does  not  do  this,  s/he  forfeits  the 
right  to  the  Bill  of  Rights  until  sAe  can  prove  that  they 
can  handle  the  responsibilities  that  come  with  the  rights. 
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Name 


Cotmaunicacions  Review  Questions 

Part  I.    All  communication  is  made  up  of  three  parts.    Lable  the  ^aris 
on  the  drawing  below- 


2^ 


r-art  II.    True  and  Flasc  -  Read  each  statement  be-low.  Write  true  iz 
you  think  it  is  true,  write  false  if  you  think  it  is  false. 

  1.    My  body  language  should  match  the  message  I  am  sendir.^* 

  2.    Choosing  the  right  words  are  not  important  in  sendir** 

a  clear  message. 

3.    Eye-contact  is  an  example  of  verbal  communication. 

•  4.    T^ho,  what,  and  where  are  part  of  a  clear  message. 

  5.    One  job  of  the  receiver  is  to  listen. 

  6.    Talking  with  your  hands  is  an  exa*aple  of  non-verbal 

communication . 

  7.    The  tone  of  your  voice  in  communication  is  not  import^^it 

in  sending  a  clear  message. 

____    8.    How  closely  you  stand  from  a  person  when  communicatisi^ 
is  important. 

9.    Assertive  otatements  can  be  helpful  in  problem  solving. 
10.    Posture  is  a  part  of  communication. 


?art  III.    Read  each  statement  below,  write  the  correct  word/words  in 
the  blank. 


1. 
2. 


tne  wrong  time. 


is  a  form  of  non^-verbal  communication. 

is  an  example  of  a  road  block,  when  used  at 


IS  a  gesture. 
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4,  is  listening  to  other  sounds  while  sor:sone 
IS  talk-ing  CO  you* 

5.  is  the  person  who  is  speaking. 
C.                                      .      is  the  in£ornai;ion. 

Part  IV.  Complete  the  following  sentences  with  the  correct  words. 
1.  List  the  si;c  elements  used  in  sending  a  complete  message. 


2.    List  the  three  road  blocks  to  communication. 


3.    List  the  four  things  to  remember  in  sending  a  clean  message. 
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LuiH  4  -  Coxamunication 

Lea  son  5  -  Assertive  Coxmnunication 

A.  Review  the  definitions  of  assertive,  passive,  and  aagressive 
coxmnunication. 

B.  Continue  with  2  or  3  practice  situations,  see  below: 

1.  "You^ve  just  cleaned  your  room  and  discovered  your  baby  sisu^r 

has  messed  it  up. 

2.  "Your  test  paper  is  returned  to  ycu  and  em  answer  that  is  correct 

has  been  marked  inccrrect.     it  isn't  m^ttked  wrong  on  anyone 
else's  paper." 

3.  "You  go  into  McDonald's  and  everyone  ignores  you,  serving  auults 

first.  The  counter  person  turns-  to  another  adult  who  arrive.-'', 
after  you. 

4.  "You  are  the  first  one  at  the  bookstore  in  the  morning,  bet 

another  student  cuts  aihead  of  you.** 

3.     Suxmnarize  this  exercise  by  stating:     "That  assertive  coxmnuni- 
cation can  get  one  what  one  want  with  the  least  risk  to  oneself « 

•  method  of  assertively  getting  what  you  want  is 

cSii?nn!"^S  V  write  "broken  recird"  on^the  flip  lhart. 

SnS  ^2?^    "By  practicing  to  speak  as  if  you  were  a  broken  record, 
?nu  and  not  get  sidetracked? 

SSSi?  tS«^^^!?  "^^^  ^  *  ^^1^'  repetitive  voice 

iS  to      SiLS?'^^''        ^'^"^  "yi'-^g  drives 

in  to  your  request  or  agrees  to  a  comproxnise^" 

1.  Act  out  a  broken  record  situation  with  one  learner.    Make  uo 
your  own  or  choose  from  the  following: 

a.  "A  door-to-door  salesman  wants  to  sell  you  encyclocedias 

you  aon't  want.     Record  •  'But  I  don't  want  an" encyclopedia ' 

b.  "You  bought  some  groceries  and  got  home  to  find  some  meat 
missing.    You  have  returned  to  the  store  to  straighten  out 

the  problem.    Record  -  'l^  neat  is  laisaing' 

c.  "Your  friend  promised  to  do  something  for  yot^  at  a  set  tirae. 

He  didn't  do  it.     Record  -  'But  you  promised.  • 

2.  Keep  the  role  play  brief  to  demonstrate  the  technique  to  learn- 
ers.   After  completion  discuss: 

a-.     How  the  "assertive"  person  felt, 
b.    How  the  other  person  reacted. 
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3.    Have  learners  volunteer  (in  groups  of  two)  to  act  out  sitaacicr. 
with  one  being  assertive  using  broken  record  language.  MeUce 
up  situations  or  choose  from  the  following: 

a.  "Your  younger  brother  or  little  nephew  wants  to  go  to  tiie 

movies  with  you  and  your  friends. 

b.  "^You  are  planning  to  go  away  over  the  weekend  and  your  laarer.ts 

want  you  to  spend  time  with  them." 

c.  **Your  uncle  ifants  to  fix  you  up  on  a  blind  date  with  his  boss' 

son/daughter.    You  have  other  plans  and  you  uon*t  wish  to  go. 

.    Stop  after  each  role  play  sittuition  to  discuss  how  the  situation 
was  handled  and  other  techniques  that  could  have  been  utilize^ 
effectively. 


.    Questions  and  Answers. 


.    Distribute  the"Assertive  Bill  of  Rightrf* page  4-5-2.    Give  the 
students  an  opportianity  to  follow  while  you  read  aloud.  Discuss 
each  point  highlighting  the  student's  rights  and  others*  rights. 
Alsci  state: " The  way  you  express,  these  rights  must  be  apprcpri^ce 
to  the  situation.    For  example,  you  have  a  right  to  get*  angry 
with  ^OMT  counselor r  but  not  to  threaten  him/her  with  bodily 
harm.    Emphasize  the  right,  but  doubly  emphasize  the  "how". 
Mention;  If  you  respect  others  as  you  use  this  Bill  of  Rights 
others  will  generally  respect  you  and  act  aporopriately.  Empha- 
size the  but  on  the  Assertive  Sill  of  Rights. 

" Remember  -  you  must  be  responsible  in  the  way  you  express  your 
rights:  keep  your  behavior  appropriate." 


Practice  their  assertive  skills  with: 

a.  "Stick  Dp  for  Your  Rights*-'  tape  11  from  the  ^rld  of  Work  I. 

b.  "The  Magic  Words  That  Get  You  Fired"-  Tape  6  from  the  World 

of  Wbrk  I. 

c.  "Getting  Help  and  Information"-  Tape  2  from  the  same  collecii 


Review  the  unit.  Highlight: 

1.    The  job  of  the  sender  to  get  a  clear  message  through, 
involves: 
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a.    Proper  use  o£  -  who,  what,  where,  when,  why,  and  how. 


b.  Use  of  the: 

1)  Right  words. 

2)  Right  method  (includes  tone,  body  language,  space). 

3)  Right  time  and  place. 

4)  Hearing  beyond  the  actual  words  (v/atching  f br  body  lang- 
uage and  tone) . 

c.  Avoiding  o£  roadblocks. 

1)    Solution  statements. 
.2)     Put  down  statements. 
3)    Avoidance  of  communication. 

d« '  Using  assertive  communication  in  combination  with  politeness 
to  get  one's  needs  and  wants  met  by  others. 

The  message  -  This  is  the  information  being  sent.    It  should: 

a.  Be  clear. 

b.  Be  complete. 

c    Have  appropriate  tone. 

d.  Tailored  to  the  audience  or  receiver. 

e.  Mean  the  same  thing  to  the  sender  and  receiver. 

The  receiver  or  listener  should  get  the  information  necessary 
to  understand  a  message.  This  involves  keeping  commxinication 
open  until  the  message  is  fully  understood  with  the  \\bb  of: 

a.  Constructive  silence. 

b.  Acknowledgement. 

c .  Door-openers . 

"In  this  unit  we  have  isolated  the  various  parts  of  comm\anica- 
tion  for  the  purpose  of  understanding  the  process.  Remember, 
in  the  commtmication  process r  you  take  turns  sending  and  re- 
ceiving.   So  be  alert.    You  need  both  the  sender *s  and  re- 
ceiver's skills  to  complete  most  communications." 


Distribute  Review  Question  page  4-5-3.  Give  students  enough 
time  to  complete  questions. 
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I.  Key  CommunicaCiond 

Review  Questions 

Part  I. 

sender 

message 

receiver 


Part  II. 

1. 

True 

2. 

False 

3. 

False 

4. 

True 

5. 

True 

6. 

True 

7. 

False 

8. 

True 

9. 

True 

10. 

Txrue 

Part  III. 

lo    Eye  contact^  facial  expression,  posture, 
gestures,  walk 

2.  solution,  avoidance,  coiDmand,pat  down 

3.  clenched  hand, crossed  arms,   head  nod 

4.  distraction 

5.  sender 

6.  message 
Part  IV. 

1.    Who,  what,  where,  how,  why,  when 


2.  solution         body  language  doesn't  match 
command  words 

avoidance       put  down 

3.  choose  the  right  words  for  sending  the  mes- 
sage} choose  the  right  method  for  sending 
the  messages  choose  the  i^;^     time  and 
place  for  sending  the  mes:-  ^i-  ,    ^ear  beyond 
the  actual  words  someone  sends  to  get  the 
real  meaning  of  the  mesf^age. 
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CHAPTER  7>  "  APPENDIX  ITBMS 


Private  Industry  Council  of  SDA  #25 

o  Basic  Entry  Employment  Skills  Competencies  Certificate 
VEDP 

o    Certificate  of  Achievement 

Baltimore  City  Public  School  No.  9 
o    Certificate  of  Proficiency 
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U  A  £>  I  C     Ji  N  T  Jl  Y     K  M  PL  0  Y  M  K  NT        IC  I  L  L  S     CO  M  P  13  'J*  1-^  N  C  I  K  S  |* 


P  U  C)  (;  U  A  H 


Vpon  tlie  recoimendatioriG  of  the  aiaff^  and  by  Vtvtue  of  the  authority  van  ted  in 
them  by  the  PHTVA'Vli:  IWDUSTKY  COUNCII,  of  flJ)A  if23  and  JOHN  A.  LOGAN  C0LI.WJI5  this 
ccvtifioate  iS  luauented  to: 


and  io  evidence  that 


hac  coitipleted  a  course  in 


m 
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Basic  Bvployment  Cotnpetcncies,  We^  het^chtj^  certify  that 
has  acquired  thess  competencies. 


Chairpeiuwn,  l*vivaio  InJuairy  Coimcit 


Ikttc 


ERIC 


Tins  CSfiSe^fff^clm 


for  participation  in  the  VOCA  TIONAL  EXPLORA  TION  DEMONSTRATION  PROJECT, 
a  joint  effort  of  the  National  Alliance  of  Business, 
The  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  St,  Louis  University,  and 


On  the  basis  of  this  enrollee's  performance  in  the  program,  we  da  certify  that  the  fallowing 
employment-relevant  competencies  have  been  demonstrated: 


1? 

\  wkamH.  Kolberg  ^A* 

National  AIUuit/.,  of  Business  J 


Issued - 


Program  Director 
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BN.TIMOR€ 

ITEM  7  C.  CITY 


SCHOOL  no-9 


ceRTiflorre  of 
puwcmpDOHCiencY 


THIS  19  TO  C€RTlfY  THKT 

m  t\CHiei/€D  SKILLS  in 

THE  BUSINESS  TRAINING  PROGRAM 

inDOT€D  Oli  TH€  T/4SK  CHGCKLIST  BGLOW 
AW  IS  R€COMMenD€D  FOR  ehTRY  IMTO 
TH€  Tme  AT  HISA1€R  PRORCiehCY  LGl/GL, 


DATE  OF  issue 


INSTRUCTOR 


TO  THE  EMPLOYER:  This  ctrtinoit  indicate  iht  Itvtl  of  )prof idtncy  schitved  by  this  graduatt. 

Kty:  L"Um«tid*Nt«ds  additional  insiruction'or  dosasuptrvition.  M«Modtraia-Can  parform  iha  task  with  modcrata 

amount  of  suparvition.  S*SI(illad--Can  parform  iha  task  indapandantly  with  accuracy. 

If  ih«  task  has  not  baan  taught,  it  vmII  b«  linad  out. 


TYPEWRITING 

Ufa  and  cara  for  typawritar 

Typa  30-35  wQfds  par  mtnuta  with  5  arron  or  lata 

Addrau  anvalopas 

Typa  carbon  copiaa 

Corract  arrors 

Erast 

Produoa  maitabia  tattars 
Typa  from  rough  draft 

GENERAL  OFFICE  WORK 
Handlaamall  Hat 

Fold  and  Irtsart  lattan  Into  anvalopai 
Oomplato  buslnatt  raportt  and  form 
Answar  talaphon* 
Rta  with  accuracy 

DUPLICATION 

Uia  and  cara  for  machinaa 

Practica  safaty  in  machina  oparation 

Cut  and  run  ttandlt 

Maka  mastar  copiaa 

BUSINESS  MATH 

Ganaral  and  usabia  knowladga  of  addition,  subtraction, 

mulilpllcatlon  and  division 
Vfrita  and  daposit  chacks 
Maka  wSthdrawali 
Bank  statamanta 
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CHAPTERS,  -  APPBNDIX  ITEMS 


A.  Ruth  S.  Ni6kse,  Assessing  Life  Skills  Competence,  1980  761 
o    Developing  a  Recordkeeping  System,  pp.  119-120 

B.  Skills  Center  Advanced  Training  and  Employment  Program,  Springfield, 
Massachusetts  763 
o    Performance  Reports 

C.  Kemp  Horn  Vocational  Center  767 
o    Documentation  Format 

D.  769 
o    Performance  Skills  Profile 
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ITEM  8  A, 


DEVELOPING  A  RECORDKEEPING  SYSTEM 


Developing  an  efficient  recordkeeping  system  is  critical  to  the  implementation  of 
alternative  diploma  progprams.  Some  orderly  approach  is  necessary  to  gather  demographic 
information  about  candidates,  to  record  their  progress  through  the  progi^am,  and  to  use  as 
a  basis  for  program  evaluation.  Separate  forms  for  the  various  uses  and  different  steps  in 
the  progre  m  are  most  convenient.  Such  forms  might  include: 

1.  Inquiry  form;  This  form  records  the  name,  address,  phone  numbers  at  work  and  at 
home,  how  the  person  heard  about  the  program  (from  a  friend,  on  the  radio,  on 
television,  in  the  newspaper,  for  example),  and  what  action  was  taken  (for 
example,  materials  sent,  follow-up  calls,  if  the  person  attended  an  orientation 
session,  if  the  person  signed  up  for  the  program). 

2.  Registration  form;  This  form  records  demographic  information  which  can  be  used 
for  report  writing  and  program  evaluation.  This  information  includes  name, 
address,  phone  numbers  at  home  and  at  work,  occupation,  place  of  work,  age,  sex, 
race,  marital  status,  current  personal  and  total  family  income,  highest  grade  of 
education  attained,  previous  adult  education  experience  if  any,  and  reason  for 
wanting  to  earn  a  diploma. 

3.  Student  progress  form;  This  form  records  such  data  as  the  dates  of  the  diagnostic 
tests  taken,  the  results  of  the  tests,  the  advisor's  name,  learning  and  testing 
recommendations,  the  assessor's  name,  and  the  types  of  records  used  to  document 
prior  experience  and/or  learning. 

4.  Recommendations  form:  This  form  includes  the  learning  contract  and/or  learning 
prescription  given  to  the  candidate. 

5.  Si  .dent  Portfolio;  Rather  than  a  form,  this  is  a  file  folder  that  becomes  the 
candidate's  portfolio  or  permanent  record.  It  includes  copies  of  the  student 
progpress  form  and  the  recommendations  form,  and  all  documentation  of  the 
candidate's  work.  The  portfolio  is  bound  when  it  is  finally  completed. 
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Summary  form:  This  form  lists  all  the  candidates  in  the  progfram,  their  dates  of 
entry  and  exit,  the  phase  each  candidate  has  attained  in  the  program  (for 
example,  at  the  counselingi  diagnostic,  learningi  final  assessment,  special  project, 
or  independent  study  phase),  and  the  date  of  expected  completion  of  the  program 
or  the  date  of  actual  completion.  Besides  being  Invaluable  for  keeping  the  staff 
up  to  date  on  the  program,  the  summary  form  is  extremely  useful  for  planning. 

Termination  form:  This  form  records  the  date  and  reasons  for  any  candidate's 
leaving  the  program^  and  also  notes  reentryt  if  it  occurs. 

Transcript:  From  the  candidate's  point  of  view,  this  may  be  the  most  important 
document  of  all  since  it  is  the  official  statement  of  accomplishment.  What  is 
listed  on  the  transcript  will  depend,  of  course,  on  the  requirements  of  the 
individual  program.  However,  all  transcripts  should  include  clear  descriptions  of 
what  the  learning  was  and  the  level  or  depth  of  the  learning.  Since  the  transcript 
will  most  likely  differ  in  format  and  appearance  from  that  used  by  the  local 
district,  candidates  should  be  aware  of  the  type  of  information  and  how  it  is 
recorded  and  should  be  helped  to  adequately  explain  the  differences  to  employers 
or  other  schools. 
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MAMP;  RRN: 

TRAINING    PROGRAM  COMPETENCIES 

flNttV  llVfl 
riM*t  HAMCI 

COMPETKNCY  ARFA  IVr  VOCATIOMAL  sriLLS  t  CRAPlltC  AUTS  PROCRAM 

VII 

MO 

NOMal 

BENCtCUKK  AKbAS: 

I  I.  AtTMIbAkU:t  r,ir.  -  i.aLL  hi"i.'iik:J  UAVAin  

!  2.  PUNCTUALITY  (W,  -  CAM.  IN  UllMl  LATK) 

1  3. 

COMPUTtn  CRAPIIIC  ARTS  Silor  SAFETY  PR(XiKAM 

A.  OBSEHVK  SAKL  PROCKVIRf.S  IN  PH1»T1!:(«  bM^i'S 

JO 

1.  OBSERVE  SAFt  llAUULl:;';  AND  STOKA&t  OF  COMfiUSTtllL^S 

20 

C.  KNOW  EMbRUENCY  SAFKTY  UEVlCCfi  kiih  TIIC.IU  LOCATrO»^S" 

D.  USE  A!in  APPLY  COHMKCT  iUNI/LlfiC  WITH  PHOCRSSIKG  CIIK'flCALS 

1  in 

CEf.'KRAL  SHOP  P\'.OKiy.'l*i'.t 

A.  HAIKTAIN  A!.'3  CARE  FOR  EO'JIPME.NT  AND  WORK  AREAS 

ft.  KKoy  Fi'r;cTio.':.\L  opkr/.tio:;  of  eolip:!s;!T  and  tools 

in 

C.  know  and  USE  SINGLE  AIO  Mt'LTl-COLOR  RKPRODUCTIO.'I  TECHNIQUES 

?o 

CAMr.RA  0P£RAT10:;S 

A.  SET  L*P  CAMERA  FOR  PEKCESTACE  E.^LARCEtttNf  Ok  k^ul'iJTiu!<  ' 

•o 

0-  MOUNT  MATERIALS  FOR  XEPROXCTION*  ANO  LOAD  C0PY30ARD 

Ml 

c.  GET  F  STOP  a:;d  ti::£r 

♦n 

D.  FOCUS,  A3JCST  a:0  OPERATE  CA.V.ERA 

:o 

1  6.  OAKKAOOM  0PE!UTtO» 

A.  PREPARE  Cnc::iCALS  FOR  FILM  PROCESSING 

?'> 

B.  OPERATE  temp£rat;*?.e  co.'.trol  si::ks 

C.  operate  APPP.OPRIATE  SAFELIuHTS 

60 

D.  DEVELOP  LINE  WORK;  K.aF  TONES 

10 

1  7.  STRIPPING 

A.   POSITION  AND  TAPE  NEGATIVE  TO  MASK 

20 

B.  USE  APPROPRIATE  TOOLS  AN?  TECKNiCVES  I>;  CVTTINC  WINDOWS  IN  MASK 

•.1 

C.  SELECT  AND  USE  PROPER  P*10CE3VRES  I.N  OPAOVING  NEGATIVES 

I  s 

D.  STRIP  NEGATIVES  FOR  Ml'LTICOLOR  KVK 

Kt 

E.   PROOr.  INSPECT.  A.NH  STORE  FLATS.  i;SI>:C  FILINC  TECHNlOi'ES 

10 

!»• 

PLATE>UKIN'C  TECHNIO'.'ES 

A.   POSITION  FLAT  AN'D  OPERATE  VACLH'M  FRA.VE 

JO 

B.  DETERMINE  EXPOSURE  CSH.'C  CRAY  SCALE 

in 

C.  SET  TIMER 

' 

D.  DEVELOP  PRE-SENSITtZSD  MF.TAL  PLATES 

E.  CVM  AND  PRFSI:RVE  METAL  PLATES 

10 

19.  RKPRODI'CTIOS*  MKPlOnS 

A.  APPLY  Ki:oUI!iKD  niOTO-KFrKOm'CTlCN  TKCIINKH'ES 

10 

B.  I'SE  PHOTO  lOVrOXINi*.  .'1,WIIINFB 

10 

C.  UNDt'RSTANh  AND  MSf:  VARIOUS  FRINTINC  I'KOltKSSES 

1       TOTAL  ltOl*RS 

BENCICIAKK  CERTIFICATION: 

(CKAHIIC  ARTS  iNblKUCTUK)        UATL  (CUUNSLLUK) 

rWTRY  MiVEL 
PERFOR.MANCE 
STANDARD 

HI.ETS  INDUSTRY  RbQUIRCHRNTS  ESTABLISHED  AT  A  LOCAL  LEVEL  FOR  ENTRY  INTO 
OCCUPATIOK«\L  AREA.   INDIVIDUAL  HAS  DEMONSTRATED  THE  BASIC  UOKK  lUBITS  AND 
JOB  SKILLS  TO  RE  SUCCESSFULLY  EMPLOYED  ON  A  LONU  TERM  BASIS. 
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MAMF:  RRM: 

TRAINING    PROGRAM  COMPETENCIES 

INfR?  IIVII 
91ir9lMAMCl 

COMWTKNCY  AREA  IV:  VOCATIONAL  SKILLS  •  ELFCTRONtCS  ASSFMRLV  PRnr:iAH 

Ml 

MO 

NOMAMK  ARMS: 

1.  ATTENDANCE  <90:  -  CALL  IN  WMFN  ABSfirrT) 

2.   PUNCTUALITY  (90X  -  CALL  IN  UIH;N  I.ATK) 

1.  COMPLETED  ELECTRONICS  ASSKHRLY  SHOP  SAFKTY  PROGRAM 

2 

A. 

INTROOUCIIOM  TO  FLECTRONirs  ASSKMRI.Y  HK0<;RA>1 

Jl 

A.  ovi!R7ie::        TEPMrrioLocY  of  klfctrohics  industry 

:  CLEANLIKKSS  OF  WY)HK  AKKA.  STORACF.  OF  MATFRIAtS 

C*  LIA  RESISTOR  COLOR  CODE  RFAfUNC 

D.    IDENTIFICATION  Ar.'D  USE  OF  COMMON  TOOLS  FOUND  IN  INDUSTRY 

H 

E.  SOLDERING  IRO?J  J?SF  (TINNING.  CLEANING.  M,\NnHNr.) 

U 

T 

BASIC  SOLDERING  TECMNIOl'ES 

A.   SOLDERING  STANDARDS 

B.  WIRE  TINNING  (MANl'AL  AND  SOLDER  POT)  AND  WIRE  SPLICING 

R 

C.   BOARD  "A"  SINGLr  STRAND  WIRE.  MULTI-STRAND  WIRE  (FROM  .MODEL) 

*t 

D.   BOARD  "B"                                                 *   ^  '  ^^^^  ' 

R 

E.   iDX  WIRE  ANO  iC^  RESISTORS  (FROM  MODEL) 

R 

1 

F.   BOARD  "C"  mi:  ED  COMPONENTS  (FROM  PICTORIAL  DIAGRA,M) 

a 

A, 

WIRE.  CABLE  AND  HARNESSING 

A.  CHOOSING  WIRE  SIZES  AND  T\PES:  GAIGES  IFROM  PARTS  LIST) 

B.  HARNESS  LAYO'.'T  ON  A  RO^RD 

:o 

C.   LACING  AND/OR  TIE-VRAPPING  OF  COMPLCTEO  'HARNESS 

0.  HEAT  SHRINK  AND  STANDARD  f.'BiNG 

1 

e.  WIRE  WRAPPING  AND  IN-VRAPPINC  FROM  DRAWINGS 

10 

F.  CRIMPING.  CONNECTORS  AND  TER.MINAL  IDENTIFICATION 

:d 

0.  HiVltW  U.   TtX'La  AliPLk'.tL!.!:  to  tURN^S^INC 

H.  CONTINl'lTY  TESTlNC  ATO  rSE  OF  TEST  L!C»«T 

\7.  MLCHASICAL  COr!PO.S'£NTS  AND  ASSf.tlPLY 

A.   SCKtUS.  WA^HESS,   n;'TS  ASn  VISCELLANEOfS  HARDWARE 

■J 

B.  COMPONENT  IDENTIFICATION  (DIODES.   TRANSISTORS.  ETC.) 

16 

C.  FINAL  ASSEMSLV  OF  FI  NlTIONAL  I  NIT  niSAS^KMSLY 

MODULE  COSSTRIXTION  ANO  AEH'ANuED  SOLDERLESS  TECMNIOl'ES 

A.  SMALL  MODULE  CONiTRUCTlDN/URCE  WDl'LE  CONSTRUCTION 

i: 

B.  FINAL  ASSi.MBLY  OF  FUNCTIONAL  I'NIT  AND  Ol'ALITY  CONTROL 

A 

DKsoLnrKiNi;  anp  hkwo-<k  teciiniiu'F 

A.  DESDLDklR       .PREV  (LH'S  BOARDS 

d 

B.  KDDL'Lh  KIMiEK  KEADINC:  CONNECTOR  MAKKlNllS 

IJ 

C.   REWORK  MODULE  FOLLOWlKi:  KCO  INSTKl'CTIONii 

»» 

lu 

^KLAJ)BUAKIU.S(:  AND  'l'SE  UK  TKST  tOt'Il^MINT 

A.   bKEADUO<\KDIt;o  Ttll  HNh.n'KS  AM»  CIKCtilT  CONSTRl'i  T  ION 

a.  FUNCTIONAL  l»iPS  OK  V  .  T  .V.M  .               t  l  l.o^i  » 

in 

C.   >r.\.NI)AKll.S  UK    WUKkwMAMhHIP  .\.N1>  n{iH:|  IM'KK    IN'lI'M  riON 

1         TOTAL  IHH.'KS 

1  \u 

BENCHMARK  CERT  IF  I  CATION: 

KUICTKUN ICS  1  N.S IKUC  rUK  )      DAI t             (LUUNbLLUU  i 

rHTRY  LEVIL 
PiRrORMANCE 
STANDARD 

HFETS  INDUSTRY  RE(}01REMENTS  ESTABLISHED  AT  A  LOCAL  LEVEL  FOR  EHTP.Y-INTO 
OCCUPATI0K.\L  AREA.   INDIVIDUAL  H.%S  DEMONSTRATED  TllE  BASIC  WORK  HABITS  AND 
JOB  SKILLS  TO  HE  SUCCESSFULLY  EMPLOYED  ON  A  LONG  TERM  BASIS. 
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NAME: 

J5RN: 

TRAINING    PROGRAM  COMPETENCIES 

INflV 

COHfCTCNCY  AMFA  IVt  VOCATIONAL  SKILLS  -  MACHIHr:  OCCUPATIONS 

fit 

MO 

BEINCHHAKK 

AREAS: 

I. 

ATTtNUANCL  («jU/.  -  CALL  lU  UUKU  AHSLNT) 

17 

i'UNCTUALITY  iHOA  •  CALL  IN  WIIKN  LATL) 

3. 

CaiPttTtD  HAClliriK  SMUH  SAM.TY  l'R(Jf.HAM  C(>^i'6liM!T 

HLASURtMCirr  tNSTHi;;iL»TS  AND  IMThRHRRTATION  (TIIRORY) 

5. 

CLEMEKTARY  aLUtlPNINT  RrAOINC  A^U  INTKKfKKTATtON 

A. 

iNTERPREVATIOrJ  OF  K.'UUHTRIAL  UKAVl.ViS 

ft. 

THREE  VIEW  PROJECT IO::S 

c. 

SCALE  UKAWiNUS 

D. 

BLbepKii:T  r;r>Ti\r'io:; 

1  1 

iNttRMLOlATE  BLLllHRINT  KEAUItX  ANO  lUTFRPRETAT lOJ 

A. 

blUtPKiNT  SPEciFicATio:;s  a;;j  oimensio::ing 

R 

b. 

PARTIAL  JECTIOUS.  AUXILIARY  VIEWS.   PHANTOM  OUTLINES 

0% 

C. 

SYMBOLS  ANU  jilAHES 

T 

D. 

IDENTIFYING  METALS.  STRl'CT'.'RES 

1 

MATHEMATICS  FOR  MACHINE  TECHNOLOGY 

A. 

BASIC  MATH&>!.\nCAL  OPERATIONS  rOH  ^!ACHl::E  OCCUPATIONS 

«.i 

S.  ADVANCED  MATH£:UTICS  FOR  MACHI.SE  OPERATIONS 

*  & 

[NTKODIXTION  TO            K'AL  CONTROL  OPERATIOMS 

•» 

fv 

MACHINE  OPERATIONS  -  SET-L'P.  OPERATION.  AN3  CONTROL 

A.  LATHE 

B.  ORILL  PRESS 

: 

0.  MILLING  MACHINE 

0.  PEDESTAL  GRIND PiC 

C.  SL'RFACE  GRINDER 

JO 

F.  CL*TTER  GRISOF.R 

ion 

bitlbue(>ORT 

H. 

BENCH  AND  FLOOK  VOHK  -  SAl.'INC.  FILINC.  ASSEMBLY.  THREADING 

— J 

I  .  TOOL  CRIB  L'SE 

M 

BENCieiARK  CERTIFICATION:                                                1   TOTAL  HOL'RS 

"•no 

(MACHINE  INSTRICTOR)        DATE  (COUNSELOR) 

ADVANCED 

MACHINE  OCCUPATIONAL  SKILLS  -  ^ET-L'P.  OPEKATION.  AND  CONTROL 

llbNCIL^lAHK  AHLAS: 

I. 

U'AKNKR  A:U>  SUASEY  NL'LTIPLE  SPINDLE  Tl'RRET  LATHE 

UO 

BKUU'N  AND  blUKl'/NOKruN  O.D.  CRINMKR 

3. 

BRYANT  I.O.  GRINDER 

It, 

ttRiiK;^:HORT  -  millim:  >tu'iiiNrs 

1  Ml 

5. 

Bt'LLARU  VERTICAL  Tl'RRkIT  LATlli: 

I60 

1    TOTAL  HOi*RS 

BUICIDtAKK  CERTIFICATION: 

(HACIIINE  INSTKUCTOR          UAIK  (COUNSELOR) 

rHTRY  LCVtL 
fEHFORMANCE 
STANDARD 

MELTS  INDUSTRY  REQUIREMENTS  CSTABLISHCD  AT  A  LOCAL  LEVEL  FOR  ENTRY  INTO 
OCCUPATIONAL  AREA.    INDIVIDUAL  HAS  DEMONSTRATED  THE  BASIC  UX)RK  HABITS  AND 
JOB  SKILLS  TO  BE  SUCCESSFULLY  EMPLOYED  OM  A  LONS  TERM  BASIS. 
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ITEM  8  C. 
Namt  


School  Year. 


.to. 


KEMP  HORN  VOCATIONAL  CENTER 

  Instructor  

Principal  


□  Fall 
Samasttr:  □  Spring 


lit  MarkiOQ  Period 

2nd  Marking  Ptrk>d 

N 

S 

I 

N 

S 

I 

uKUwiMUSfelSCCrllMU 

Chooiei  the  appropriate  tool  for  the  job 

Returni  tools  to  proper  place 

Operates  groundskeeping  equipment: 
1.  Lawn  mower 

2.  Tractor 

3.  Rototiller 

4.  Attaches  cart 

5.  Lawn  sweeper 

6.  Electric  clippers 

Observes  safety  regulations  when  operating  equipment 

Performs  groundskeeping  tasks: 
1.  Cuts  grass  evenly 

2.  Trims  grass 

3.  Transplants  shrubbery 

4.  Transplants  flowers 

5.  Removes  weeds 

6.  Adds  mulch 

7.  Plants  seeds  in  flats 

8.  Plants  bulbs 

9.  Rakes  grau  and  leaves 

iv>  rOiicei  ine  ■rve 

11.  Prunes  shrubbery 

12.  Prepares  soil  for  seeding 

13.  Checks  oil  and  gas 

14.  Greases  equipment 

15.  Applies  fertilizer 

16.  Uses  hot 

1 7.  Chooses  correct  size  pot  for  plant 

18.  Makes  cuttings 

19.  Evaluates  area  to  be  worked  cn 

Recognizes  words  used  In  grour)dskeeplng 

1st  Marking  Period 

2r)d  Marking  Period 

Instructor  Observations:  Date 

Instructor  Observations:  Date 

Parent  Signature  ,  

Parent  Sigruture 

Comments: 

Comments: 
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KEMP  HORN  VOCATIONAL  CENTER 


Namt. 


School  Yfir. 
Attendanot: 


.to. 


_  Initructor 
□  Fall 

Stmtster:  □  Spring  Principal. 


Itt  Marking  Pariod. 


1st  1 

Markinp  P 

•riod 

3nd  1 

Mirkino  P 

frk>d 

PERSONAL  WORK  CHARACTERISTICS 

Improvr 

Acotpl* 
ibii 

Good 

ImpcQvt* 

ibli 

Good 

woiK  naoiii 

1 .  vomai  10  worK/icnooi  aaiiy 

A.  runcnvi  lima  caru  on  iims  ano  corrvciiy 

«7»  roiiovTi  airoviion>B 
a.  Verbal 

b  Written 

4.  Works  to  capacity 

5.  Looks  for  work  without  being  told 

Work  Skills 

1,  Dendonttrates  Quality  of  work 

2.  Evaluates  own  work 

3.  Completes  full  work  day 

4.  Demonstrates  manual  dexterity 

5.  Comoletes  aDoroDrlate  auantltv  of  work 

7    ^Amnnctrstiit  ff%iiiBhanH  ^nnnitn^tnw\ 

Work  Attitudes 

1 .  i#Binoniiraid  iniiiaiivv 

2.  Enjoys  work 

3.  Shows  interest  in  work 

Socialization  Skills 

1 .  Works  welt  with  others 

2.  Is  friendly 

3.  Is  mannerly 

4.  Accepu  constructive  criticism 

Personal  Skills 

1 .  Dresses  appropriately  for  job/school 

2.  Uses  good  grooming  habiu 

1st  Marking  Period 

2nd  Marking  Period 

Inctrtjctnr  Obuirvatinnt!  DatA 

Instructor  Obiervstions:  r)at« 

Pmrmnt  Signitura 

Pmrmnt  Signatiir» 

Comments: 

Comments: 
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ITEM  8  D. 


PERFORMANCE      SKILLS  PROFILE 


STUDENT'S  NAME   

YEAR  OF  GRADUATION 


PROGRAM:  VOCATIONAL  DRAFTING 
DATE  TRANSMITTED   


LEVEL  OF  PROFICIENCY: 

Student  acquainted  with  Job--1lmlted  skill 
Student  can  perform  Job  under  close  supervision 
Student  can  perform  Job  with  minimum  supervision 
Student  has  Job*entry  performance  skills 


Iden.  of  Drawing  Equipment" 


Use  of  EquLP*  S  Instruments 


Lettering 


SELECTED  INDIVIDUAL  TASKS 


K 
3. 


5. 

7. 
8. 


Drawing  boards 
T-Squares 
Drawing  paper 
Pencils 

types  &  choice  of 

sharpening 
Triangles 
Erasers  &  erasing 
Scales 

Drawing  Instruments 


5. 
6. 


Scales 

ArchI tects 

Engineers 

Penc 1 1 s 

Triangles 
1,50 

300  -  60® 
Compass 

Use  S  sharpening 
Alphabet  of  1 Ines 
Qual Ity  of  lines 
Secure  paper  to  board 


B 


1  •  Origin  of  letters 

2.  Single  stroke  gothic 

3*  Uniformity  In  lettering 

Pencil  technique 

5«  Guide  lines 

6.  Lefthanders 

7«  Spaclngof  letters  &  wd; 

8.  Numerals 


Third  Angle  Orthographic  Pro J 


Geometric  Shapes 


Geometric  Construction 


U  Parts  of  a  circle 

2.  Triangles 

3.  Quadrilaterals 
'i.  Regular  polygons 

5*  rive  regular  solids 
tetrahedron 
hexahedron 
octahedron 
dodecahedron 
Icosahedron 


1.  Bisect  horizontal  S 

vertical  1 Ines 
?    bisect  a  1  Ine  or  arc 

t  sect  an  angle 
^,      9w  a  circle  tangent 

i. )  a  line 
5*  Draw  a  tangent  to  a 

cl role 

6.  Draw  an  arc  tangent  to 
two  straight  lines      1  I 

7.  Draw  an  arc  tangent  to 
straight  lines  S  arcs  I  I 


□ 
□ 


1  •  PI ctures  S  views 
2.  Revolving  the  object 

theory 
3«  Glass  box  theory 
1|.  Hidden  lines 
5«  Choice  of  views 

two*vIew  drawings 
three-view  drawings 
6.  Attitude  of  views 
7«  Preference  of  lines 
8.  Visual Izlng  views 


Techniques  S  Applications 


Dimensioning 


Shop  Proc^K%mK. 


K  Pencil  drawings 
2,  Pencil  technique 
3*  Reproduction  process 
U»  Spacing  of  views 
5*  Points  &  lines  In  views 
6.  Planes  &  angles  In  views 
7*  Curved  surfaces  In  views 
8.  Intersections  and 
tangencles 


□ 


K  Complete  description 

of  objects 
2.  Arrowheads 
3*  Figures  &  Inch  marks 

Direction  of  figures 

5.  Finish  marks 

6.  Angles  S  arcs 
7*  Placement 

8.  Steps  In  applying 
9*  Size  of  cy 1 Inders 

10.  Location 

11.  Superfluous  dimensions 


1 •  Types  of  shops 
2.  Castings 

f  11  lets  4  rounds 

runout 

conventional  edges 
3*  Welding  S  ueldments 
k.  Measurements  (In  shop) 

5.  The  lath'i  &  turnings 

6.  Finished  holes 

7.  Madilne  tools 

lathe 

grinder  -  shaper 
mil  ler 
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 Sectional  Views 

1.  Full  sections 

2.  Section  lining 

3.  Visible,  hidden  & 
centerllnes  In  section 

4.  Half  section 

5.  Droken-out  sections 

6.  Revolved  sections 
7«  Removed  sections 

Offset  sections 
RlbsS  spokes  In  section 


8. 

9 


10.  Conventional  breaks 


2. 

3. 

k. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
II. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 


Threads  &  Fasteners 
Screw  threads 
Cutting  thds  on  lathe 
Thread  forms 
Thread  pitch 
Rt.  &  I  ft.  hand  thrds 
Multiple  threads 
Symbol! c&  detailed  th^ 
Am.  Nat*  I  screw  thds 
Unified  threads 
Thread  notes 
USA  Std.  nuts&  bolts 
Spec,  for  nuts  &  bolts 
USA  Std.  cap  screws 
USA  Std.  machine  screwf 
USA  Std.  set  screws 
Keys  &  keyways 
Locking  devices 


Pictorial  Drawings 


4. 


Types 

perspective 

Isometrl c 

obi  I  que 
Isometric  drawings 

sketching 

angles 

circles,  arcs, 

el  1 Ipses 
Oblique  drawings 

angle  &  scale  of 
depth  axis 

choice  of  position 
PerspectI ve 

two-point 

ono-point 


B 
B 


Working  Drawings 


I*  Industrial  drafting 

2.  Checking  drawings 

3.  Standards 

A.S.A. 
1  .S.O. 
drawing 

4.  Assembly  drawings 

outl Ine  assembly 
working  drawing 
assembly 
5-  Assemblies  In  section 
6.  Welding  drawings 


r 


I 

L 
a 


I. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 


Auxl  I  lary  Views 
Inci Ined  surfaces 
Auxl I lary  view 
Three  auxiliary  views 
Reference  planes 
Plotted  curves 
AngI es 

Auxl  I  lary  sections 
True  length  of  line 


Gears  &  Cams 


IT 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 


Types  of  cams 
Cam  fol lowers 
Cam  motion 
Cam  prof  1 les 
Types  of  gears 
Shape  of  teeth 


Cooperative  Work  Experience 


I.  Archi tectural  Drafting 

2 

3. 

4. 

5. 

AniMOMCI  I  PlMCTVMlLm; 

Cantittr  fratu«ncv  of  afet.nctt  at 
••II  at  laianaii.t 


Uc»r4  it 
CaC.1 lani 


Occatlonal  ly 
Mtant/Lal. 


f ra«g«At1v 
Afetani/Lait 


Vn««Mft4afela: 
<*iant/Lat« 


AHlTUOlt 

COfltld.r  hit  atlllu4a  loward  hti  M>rt, 
co«o«nr  •  aitoclaiai,  tni  hit 
natt  10  Mork  with  and  for  n'h.r* 


Altltu«a 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Contltfar  hit  .blUty  le  Malia  tfad^lont 
t*ti  10  utiilt.  «orkln«  t\»m  to  feoti 
««««ntif« 


Jutilflat  Aoollat 
UlMOtt  HIavair 
Canfl4«<«co  Wall 


□ 


□ 


Na.«« 

fraawont 
ChacklAf 


CanAQi  fc.  roll  ad 
uvon:  H.adt  con* 
tiont  tuvorvltlon 


□ 


MLMllLifv: 
Ur%l4mt  tho  Ofenitv  of  tho  oarton  to 
t«t  |h«  lArt  out  undor  or.tiura.  ond 
to  felloo  Jo«  throwfh  to  ce*«|.tliM 


Can  ajaayt 
W  cOkfttad 
«»o« 


Caft.raMv  cai 
ba  co^oitad  w 


□ 


tMpradietafel. 


laliD*  'atlakla 

Mtd.'  pr.ttu'O 


□ 


□ 


riiiiiiLirr  «  AMPuaiLini 

CoAiid.r  iho  tM.d  with  which  ha 
laarni  and  th.  Mimi  of  IntiruC* 
tloA  raaulr.d  to  t.ach  hU  now  d^tlat 


Laarnt 
RaatonaOly 
fatt 


UnakU  lo 
Loarn 


□ 


□ 


tATin  CMtCIOVMtltl: 
Con«>«.*  a0a.ar««c..  "how«.k..»lnt." 
tO«fOf«  to  worli  tianaardt 


^iClatdly 
'a«orakio 


'.««afel» 

□ 


GaM.ral If 
U<«tat<  I  factory 
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CHAPTER  9.  -  AP^^BWDIX  ITEMS 


Contra  Costa  County  (California)  SDA 
o   Pro^pram  Operation  Monitoring  Guide 


773 

832 


I  Contra  Coe^a  County 

FT  *Bh  TSPV  Progrom  Operation  Monitoring  Guide 


[  — — — ^ 
REPBREMCB  QUESTIONS  FIKDII9GS  ?* 


Contract 

Service 

Plan 

A.l.c 


A.  2  .a 


A>3*a> 


PAB  44-8 k  4. 


A>4»a» 


833 


ORIEirrATION  AND  APPLICATION  SERVICE 

K     Br  geographical  area,  what  outreach  efforta 
haa  Contractor  iaplcaente«<.  to  recruit  new 
appllcanta? 

PRE*ASSBSSHENT  AND  ELIGIBILITY  REFERRAL  SERVICE 

2.     Haa  Contractor  referred  appllcunta 

deterained  to  be  ineligible  to  at  leaat  one 
CD  other  appropriate  helping  agency  and  to 
Job  Corps  screening  agencies  if  the  youth 
need  or  are  Judged  able  to  benefit  froB 
Job  Corp87    (Rteviev  process  and 
docuaentation,) 

PRE-EMFLOTNENT  SKILLS  ASSESSMENT  AND  TRAINING 

3>     Raa  Contractor  assured  that  each  applicant 
has  received: 

a*   Testing  of  aptitudes  and  interests; 

b.  Vocational  counaeling; 

c.  Job-Seeking  Skills  Training;  and 

d.  Job-Keeping  Skills  Training, 


(Beviev  client  files.) 


As  of  April  30,  1984.  did  this  assurance 
confoni  to  requirements  of  PAB  144-84? 
(Review  client  files.) 


EMPLOYMENT  COMPETENCIES  ASSESSMENT       IROGRAM  ENTRY 
«i 

5.     Did  Contractor  assess  each  entrQAle^'s 
Basic  Educational  Skills  by  obtai'^fing 
inforaation  froae  the  applicant's  school 
at  the  tine  of  eligibility  detenBlnationf 
(Review  client  files.) 
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I        Contra  Coata  County 
FT  *84  TEPT  Program  Operation  Monitoring  Guide 


REPERERCB 


QUESTIONS 


Contract 

Servlcfi 

Plan 


PAB  48-8^  7. 


A«5«a» 


A.S.b. 


A»6*d« 


A«6«f. 


6m     Did  Contractor  aaaeaa  each  enrollee*8  Job 
Specific  Skills  and  Work  Maturity  Skllla 
by  obtaining  Information  from  the  enrol  lee^a 
training  aupervlaor  during  the  3rd  week  of 
training?    (Review  client  files.) 

As  of  April  30t  1984,  did  such  assessment 
conform  to  requirements  of  PAB  48-84? 
(Review  client  files.) 

EMP]J)TNENT  COMPETENCIES  ASSESSMENT  AT  PROGRAM  EXIT 

Bm     Did  Contractor  assess  an  enrol lee*8  Basic 

Educational  Skllla  and/or  Job  Specific  Skllla 
at  program  exit  If  the  youth  did  not  meet 
the  minimum  standard  when  tested  at  program  enttry? 
(Review  client  fllea.) 

9.     Did  Contractor  aasess  each  enrol lee*s  Work 
Maturity  Skills  at  program  exit? 
(Review  client  files.) 

TRYOUT  EMPLOYMENT  TRAINING  SERVICE 

10.     Vhat  steps  has  Contractor  taken  to  rsitabllsh 
and  maintain  contacts  and  effective  llaleon 
with  employers  In  the  local  conmtmlty  and  to 
develop  training  positions  with  these  employers^ 

11.    Are  worksite  agreements  with  private 
for--proflt  agencies? 
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CHAPTER  10.  APPENDIX  ITBMS 


A.  Birmingham  Area  Private  Industry  Council  779 
o    Request  for  Proposal  Youth  IIA 

B.  National  Alliance  of  Business,  Performance  Contracting  Workbcokt  April,  1984  817 
o    Classroom  Tj^aining,  Florida:  Computer  Programmer  Training  Project  for  the 

Severely  Retarded 

C.  National  Alliance  of  Business,  Performance  Contracting  Workbook,  April,  1984  825 
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BIRMINGHAM-JEFFERSON  COUNTY  AREA 
JOB  TRAINING  CONSORTIUM 

AND 

BIRMINGHAM  AREA  PRIVATE  INDUSTRY  COUNCIL 


720  North  19th  Street 
Birmingham,  Alabama  35203 


REQUEST  FOR  PROPOSAL 
YOUTH  UA 


PLANNING  YEAR  1985 


Mayor  Richard  Arrington,  Jr. 
Chairman,  Consortium  Executive  Committee 

James  H.  Beckham 
Chairman,  Private  Industry  Council 


PROPOSALS  MUST  BE  RECEIVED  BY         April  1.  1985 
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REQUEST  FOR  PROPOSAL  (RFP) 
PLANNING  YEAR  1985 


ISSUED  BY: 


PURPOSE: 


Birmingham-Jefferson  County  Area 
Job  Training  Consortium  and  the 
Birmingham  Area  Private  Industry  Council 

To  seek  proposals  for  the  delivery  of  specific  job 
training  programs  for  the  period  July  1,  1985 
through  June  30,  1986. 


DATE  ISSUED: 
CLOSING  DATE: 


March  8,  1985 


April  1,  1985 


CONTENTS: 

PART  I  BACKGROUND  INFORMATION 

PART  II  TARGETED  SERVICE  &  TRAINING  AREAS 

PART  II-A  YOUTH  COMPETENCIES 

PART  III  GRANT  APPLICATION  PROCEDURE 

PART  IV  GENERAL  INSTRUCTIONS 

PART  V  PROPOSAL  DEVELOPMENT  INSTRUCTIONS 
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PART  I 

BACKGROUND  INFORMATION 


A.  CONSORTIUM 

The  Birmingham-Jefferson  County  Area  Job  Training  Consortium  is  a 
partnership  between  the  City  of  Birmingham  and  Jefferson  County. 
It  is  the  designated  Service  Delivery  Area  (S.D.A.)  grant  recipient 
and  administrative  agency  for  all  funds  received  under  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act,  as  awarded  by  the  State  of  Alabama  and/or 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 

The  Consortium  is  entering  its  twelfth  year  of  operation  a)    he  grant 
recipient  of  job  training  programs  in  Jefferson  County.  Tnese 
programs  provide  a  mix  of  employability  development »  training,  and 
supportive  services  for  economically  disadvcuitaged  persons. 


B.    PRIVATE  INDUSTRY  COUNCIL 

The  Birmingham  Area  Private  Industry  Council  is  entering  its  seventh 
year  of  operation.    It  was  incorporated  on  August  10,  1983.    The  PIC 
is  comprised  of  representatives  from  private  business,  state  and  local 
education  training  agencies,  public  assistance  agencies,  community 
based  organization  boards,  veterans  organizations,  state  rehabilitation 
and  the  employment  service. 

The  PIC  and  the  Consortium  are  co-equal  partners.    The  PIC  is 
responsible  for  encouraging  the  participation  of  the  private  sector  in 
program  development »  providing  general  policy  oversight,  and 
monitoring  and  evaluating  subrecipient  agreements. 

The  Consortium  and  the  Private  Industry  Council  are  issuing  this  RFP 
for  specific  programs  intended  to  provide  employment  and  training 
services,  to  ease  barriers  to  labor  force  participation  encountered  by 
economically  disadvantaged  persons,  to  enable  such  persons  to  secure 
and  retain  employment  at  their  maximum  capacity,  and  to  increase 
their  earned. income. 


C.   JOB  TRAINING  PARTNERSHIP  ACT  (JTPA) 

The  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  (JTPA),  P.L.  97-300,  was  enacted 
in  1982.    Its  purpose  is  to  prepare  youth  and  unskilled  adults  for 
entry  into  the  labor  force  and  to  provide  job  training  for  economically 
disadvantaged  individuals  and  others  facing  serious  barriers  to 
employment. 
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Of  the  funds  allocated  under  JTPA  to  this  area,  70%  must  be  used  for 
training.    Up  to  15%  may  be  spent  for  administration.    The  remaining  15% 
may  be  used  for  support  seryices ,    Training  may  include  half  the  wages 
for  work  experience  combined  with  training  for  no  more  than  six  months, 
try-out  jobs  in  the  private  sector  for  young  people,  and  most  activities 
formerly  allowed  under  the  Comprehensive  Employment  Training  Act. 

Summer  youth  employment  is  separately  authorized  and  not  subject  to 
these  limitations  c 


The  Act  provides  that  the  following 
youth  and  adults: 

1,  Job  Search  Assistance 

2,  Job  Counseling 

3,  Remedial  Education 

4,  Institutional  Skill  Training 

5,  On-the-Job  Training 

6,  Advanced  Career  Training 

7,  Private  Sector  Training 
Programs 

8,  Outreach 

9,  Labor  Market  Surveys 

10,  Orientation  to  Work 

11,  Supportive  Services 

12,  Upgrading  &  Retraining 

13,  Education-to-Work  Transition 

14,  Literacy  &  Bilingual  training 

15,  Work  Experience 


services  may  be  made  available  to 


16,  Vocational  Exploration 

17,  GED  Assistance 

18,  Job  Development 

19,  Employment  Generating 

20 ,  Pre- Apprenticeship 

21,  Information  Dissemination 

22,  Adv,  Learning  Technology 

23,  Development  of  Job  Openings 

24,  Industry  Specific  Training 

25,  Follow-*up  Services 

26,  Coordination  with  Federal 
Employment  Service 

27,  Needs-Based  Payments 

28,  Customized  Training 


In  addition  to  the  above  services,  the  following  Exemplary  Youth  Programs 
are  available  at  local  option: 

1.  Education  for  Employment  -  Emphasis  on  dropouts  and  youth  with 
learning  deficiencies, 

2.  Pre-employment  Skills  Training  -  Emphasis  on  youth  14-21  who  need 
preparation  to  enter  world  of  work , 

3,  Entry  Employment  Experience  -  Emphasis  on  youth  who  do  not 
intend  to  seek  post  secondary  education, 

4,  School-to-Work  Transition  -  Emphasis  on  high  school  seniors 
planning  to  enter  job  market, 

NOTE;    The  SDA  and  PIC  are  seeking  bids  on  targeted  areas  of  the 
total  delivery  system  as  will  be  outlined  in  Part  II,    The  above  listing 
is  what  the  law  allows  and  not  what  this  SDA  and  PIC  are  attempting  to 
secure  through  this  bid  process.    This  bid  process  Identifies  targeted 
areas  of  services  that  are  needed  at  this  time.    Bids  will  not  be 
accepted  for  services  not  identified  in  Part  II  of  this  proposal. 
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PART  II 

Targeted  Service  and  Training  Areas 


The  SDA  is  seeking  specific  proposals  in  the  following  service  and 
occupational  skills  training  "areas: 

3-a.  Education  for  Employment  Program  (Section  205) 

3-b.  Preemployroent  Skills  Training  Program  (Section  205) 

3-c.  Entry  Employment  Experience  Program  (Section  205) 

3-d.  School-to-Work  Transition  Program  (Section  205) 

3-e.  Youth  Services  and  Activities  (Section  204) 

A  descriptive  outline  of  the  basic  program  components  for  each  service 
and  occupational  skills  training  area  is  provided.    (See  pages  3-a 
through  3-e.)    Offerors  may  submit  more  than  one  proposal  or  may 
submit  a  combined  proposal  package. 

Offerors  are  cautioned  that  the  descriptive  outline  provided  contains  the 
basic  program  components  which  MUST  be  present.    However,  proposal 
consideration  will  be  enhanced  by  additional  creativity  in  program 
design. 

The  SDA  encourages  one  year  proposals,  but  will  accept  two  year 
proposals.    This  is  possible  because  the  SDA  operates  on  a  two  year 
planning  cycle.    However,  offerors  are  cautioned  that  proposal 
continuation  beyond  one  year  is  contingent  on  program  performance  and 
availability  of  funds.    Neither  the  SDA  nor  the  offeror  are  assured 
funding  beyond  one  year. 
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REQUEST  FOR  PROPOSAL 


Education  for  Employment  Program 
Exemplary  Youth  Program 


A.  Program  Description 

The  Education  for  Employment  Program  will  provide  basic  literacy 
training  for  out-of-school  youth  who  are  unable  to  obtain  emplo3rment 
because  of  their  educational  deficiencies.    The  program  will  serve 
dropouts  and  inadequately  educated  high  school  graduates.  Program 
Instruction  may  be  conducted  on  an  individual  or  grroup  basis  at  an 
acceptable  location  (e.g.,  school,  library,  neighborhood  organi- 
zation).   Priority  will  be  given  to  service  providers  who  have 
successfully  implemented  previous  literacy  training  projects. 

B.  Selection  Criteria 

The  following  basic  criteria  will  be  used  for  selecting  program 
participants: 

1.  Out  of  school  youth  who  are  JTPA  eligible,  ages  16-21;  and 

2.  Dropouts  (priority);  or 

3.  Youth  who  have  educational  deficiencies  despite  the  attainment 
of  a  diploma. 

C.  Curriculum 

1.  The  curricula  will  meet  State  and  locally  determined  general 
education  diploma  and  basic  education  requirements. 

2.  The  curricula  will  be  based  on  the  Basic  Education  Skills  Youth 
Competencies  (Part  II-A,  Youth  Competencies,  page  7  thru  11, 
Section  C,  Basic  Education  Skills).    The  curricula  format  &nd 
content  will  be  determined  by  the  service  provider. 
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REQUEST  FOR  PROPOSAL 


Preemployment  Skills  Training  Program 
Exemplary  Youth  Program 


A.  Program  Description 

The  Preemployment  Skills  Training  Program  will  provide  in-school 
youth  with  an  awareness  of  the  "world  of  work."    It  will  assist 
youth  in  identifying  vocational  interests  and  in  acquiring  the  skills 
necessary  to  seek,  obtain,  and  retain  employment.    The  program 
will  serve  youth  aged  16-21,  and  individuals  14-15.  Classroom 
instruction  will  consist  of  up  to  200  hours.    The  program  may  be 
conducted  aa  either  a  self-contained  project  or  as  a  prerequisite  for 
participation  in  the  Entry  Employment  Experience  Program. 


B.  Selection  Criteria 

The  following  basic  criteria  will  be  used  for  selecting  program 
participants: 

1.  In-school  Youth  who  are  JTPA  eligible,  ages  16-21,  or  14-15; 
and 

2.  Youth  who  plan  to  enter  the  full-time  labor  market  upon  leaving 
school;    and   who  do  not  meet  established  levels  of  academic 
achievement  (priority);  and 

3.  Individuals »  ages  14-15,  who  are  JTPA  eligible. 

C.  Curriculum 

The  curricula  will  be  based  on  the  Preemployment  Skills  Youth 
Competencies  (Part  II-A,  Youth  Competencies,  page  4  thru  6, 
Section  A,  Preemployment  Skills).    The  curricula  format  and  content 
will  be  determined  by  the  service  provider. 
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REQUEST  FOR  PROPOSAL 
Entry  Employment  Experience 
Exemplary  Youth  Program 


Program  Description 

The  Entry  Employment  Experience  Program  will  provide  youth  with 
an  entry  level  job  in  either  public  and  private  non-profit  agencies 
or  private  for-profit  worksites.    Preemployment  Skills  Training  is  a 
prerequisite  for  participation  in  the  Entry  Employment  Experience 
program.    The  service  provider  must  indicate  how  many  placements 
it  plans  to  develop  in  each  category,  if  both  are  targeted. 

!•    Public  and  Private  Non-Profit  Agencies 

Targets  youth  in  high  school  or  in  an  institution  offering  a 
certified  high  school  equivalency  program. 

Worksite  and  education  and  training  activity  hours  may  not 
exceed  500  hours;  20  hours  weeMy  during  the  school  year  and 
full-time  during  the  summer  and  holidays. 

Classroom  training  must  be  specified  in  a  preemployment 
contract  or  meet  established  academic  standards,  via  awarding 
Carnegie  units  of  academic  credits. 

Wages  will  be  no  less  than  $3.35  per  hour,  but  no  more  than 
the  prevailing  entry-level  compensation  for  the  same  occupation 
in  the  labor  market  area. 

Participation  may  not  exceed  six  months,  including  time  spent  in 
Preemployment  Skills  Training. 

Participation  precludes  subsequent  participation  in  other  Title 
IIA  work  experience  programs. 

2.    Tryout  Employment  (Private  For- Profit  Worksites) 

Targets  high  school  seniors  or  youths  in  an  institution  offering 
a  certified  high  school  equivalency  program. 

Worksite  hours  may  not  exceed  250  hours;  20  hours  weekly 
during  the  school  year  and  fuU-tlme  during  the  summer  and 
holidays. 

Classroom  training  is  optional.    It  may  be  provided  to  assist 
youths  in  job-related  problem  solving  and  to  reinforce  their 
preemployment  skills  training. 

Compensation  in  lieu  of  wages  shall  be  $3.35  per  hour  to  be 
paid  by  the  grant  recipient  for  up  to  250  hours. 
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Placements  shall  be  developed  with  the  intent  of  providing^  the 
youth  an  unsubsidized  job.    Vacancies  in  such  positions  may 
not  be  refilled  if  the  previous  participant  completed  tryout 
employment  but  was  not  hired. 

B.   Selection  Criteria 

The  following  criteria  will  be  used  for  selecting  program 
participants: 

1.  Youth  who  are  JTPA  eligible,  ages  16-21;  and 

2.  Youth  who  do  not  plan  to  continue  on  to  postsecondary 
education  (priority);  and 

3.  Youth  who  are  enrolled  in  a  high  school  or  an  institution 
offering  a  certified  high  school  equivalency  program;  and 

4.  Have  completed  Preemployment  Skills  Training  Program,  or  its 
equivalent;  and 

5.  Have  not  recently  held  a  part-time  or  summer  job  for  more  than 
250  hours  of  paid  employment. 


C.  Curriculum 

The  curricula  will  be  based  on  the  Work  Maturity  Skills  Youth 
Competencies  (Part  II-A,  Youth  Competencies,  page  5  &  6,  Section 
B,  Work  Maturity  Skills)  and  Job-Specific  Skills  Youth  Competencies 
(Part  n-A,  Youth  Competencies,  page  11,  Section  D,  Job  Specific 
Skills).    The  curricula  format  and  content  will  be  determined  by  the 
service  provider. 
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REQUEST  FOR  PROPOSAL 


SchooMo-Work  Transition  Assistance  Pro-am 
Exemplary  Youth  Program 

A.  Program  Description 

The  SchooI-to-Work  Trandtion  Assistance  Program  will  serve  dropouts 
and  high  school  seniors  in  high  schools  having  a  predominance  of 
students  from  families  with  incomes  below"  70  percent  of  the  lower 
living  standard  income  leveTT   The  progrrin  mil  provide  serviceE 
wliicn  will  enable  the  participants  to  obtain  employment.  Transition 
services  which  may  be  provided  ir^clude: 

1.  provision  of  occupational  information 

2.  short-duration  job  search  assistance 

3.  job  clubs 

4.  placements  and  job  development 

5.  follow-up 

Program  participants  may  be  referred  to  other  JTPA  adult  trainini^; 
activities  or  the  Job  Corp. 

Program  participants  may  also  be  referred  to  a  Preemployment  Skills 
Training  Program  as  either  a  compleruent  to  the  transition  services 
or  as  a  prerequisite  for  enrollment  in  the  Entry  Employment 
Eaperience  Program. 

B.  Selectior.  Criteria 

The  following  criteria  will  be  used  for  selecting  program  participants: 

1.  Youth  who  are  JTPA  eligible,  ages  16-21;  and 

2.  High  school  seniors  who  plan  to  enter  the  fuU-time  labor  market 
upon  graduation,  with  priority  to  seniors  in  high  schools  having 
a  predominance  of  students  from  families  with  incomes  below  70 
percent  of  the  lower  living  standard  income  level;  or 

3.  Dropouts  who  have  recently  left  school. 
G.  Curriculum 

The  curricula  will  be  based  on  the  Preemployment  Skills  Youth 
Competencies  (Pai*t  II-A,  Youth  Competencies,  page  4  thru  6, 
Section  A,  Preemployment  SkfiUs).    The  curricula  format  and  content 
will  be  determined  by  the  sei'vlce  provider. 
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HEQUEt/l  FOR  PROPOSAL 
Youth  Services  and  Activities 


Proposals  may  be  submitted  which  provide  for  a  combination  of  services 
and  activities  or  provide  for  a  single  service  or  activities.  The 
following  services  and  activities  (See  Part  I,  page  2)  are  applicable  to 
youth: 

1.  Remedial  educa  d  basic  sldl^j  training. 

2.  Institutional  skill  training 

a.  Multiple  Competency  Clinical  Technician 

b.  General  Clerical  Cluster  (Bookeeping^  file  clerk,  office  machine 
typist,  word  processing,  etc.) 

c.  Auto  Mechanics »  Heavy  Equipment  Mechanics,  including  Diesel 

d.  Building  Maintenance,  General  Utility  repair 

e.  Truck  Driving  Occupation 

f.  Service  Occupations  (Cooks,  Cleaning  Service  Workers,  Security 
Guards) 

g.  Retail  Sales/Cashier  Cluster  (Stock  Clerks;  Stockroom, 
Warehouse,  Shipping/ Receiving  Clerk) 

h.  Landscape /Gardeners  €Lnd  Groundskeepers 

i.  Construction  Cluster  (Pre-apprenticeship,  laborer,  entry  level 
type  traiidng  in  various  construction  occupations) 

The  above  occupations  may  be  either  Individual  Referrals  to 
existing  occupational  training  or  class  size  training. 

3.  On-the-Job  training. 

4.  Programs  of  advanced  career  training  which  provide  a  formal 
combination  of  on-the-job  and  institutional  training  and  internship 
assignments  which  prepare  individuals  for  career  employment. 

5.  Training  programs  operated  by  the  private  sector,  including  those 
operated  by  labor  organizations  or  by  consortia  of  private  sector 
employers  utilising  private  sector  facilities,  equipment,  and 
personnel  to  train  workers  in  occupations  for  which  demand  exceeds 
supply. 

6.  Programs  to  develop  work  habits  and  other  services  to  individuals 
to  help  them  obtain  and  retain  employ me^rit. 
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?•    Work  Qxpe^dence. 

8,  Vocational  exploration. 

9.  Attainment  of  certificates  of  high  school  equivalency. 
10 •    Pre-appranticeship  programs. 

11,  On-site  industry-specific  training  programs  supportive  of  industrial 
and  economic  development, 

12.  Customized  training  conducted  with  a  commitment  by  an  employer  or 
group  of  employers  to  employ  an  individual  upon  successful 
completion  of  that  training. 


Conditional  Proposals 

Th@  SDA  is  further  seeking  proposals  in  the  following  occupational 
skills  training  areas  provided  documentation  can  be  secured  to  justify 
job  placement.    Eroioyer  commitment  and/or  Performance  Based  (Fixed 
Unit  Price)  Contracts  are  encouraged  in  these  occupations.    They  are: 
Bank  Teller »  Electric  Power  line  Installation  and  Repair;  Telephone 
Installation  ft  Repair »  Electrical,  Electronics  Technology;  Heavy 
Equipment  Operator 


The  SDA  will  accept  proposals  in  other  occupations  if  adequate  documen- 
tation is  provided  to  justify  the  need  for  the  training  and /or  a  commit- 
ment to  hire  by  an  employee  or  group  of  employers.    It  is  suggested 
that  you  give  consideration  to  submitting  a  Performance  Based  Contract 
for  the  selected  occupation  that  may  be  placed  in  this  category. 


All  services  and  activities  curricula  will  address  appropriate  youth 
competencies  (Part  II-A,  Youth  Competencies,  pages  4  thru  11). 
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PART  II-A 


YOUTH  COMPETENCIES 

A  youth  competency  is  a  skill  or  ability  acquired  by  a  participant 
during  prog^ram  enrollment.  To  determine  the  achievement  of  a  Specific 
Competency,  behavioral  objectives  must  be  enumerated.    A  performance 
criteria   and  an  accompanjdng  means  for  measuring  and  recording  the 
degree  of  accomplishment  must  be  developed.    This  means  that  a  de- 
tailed program  curriculum  must  be  developed  which  is  directly  linked 
with  explicitly  stated  behavioral  objectives  (competency  statements), 
performance  criteria,  and  documentable  participant  achievements. 

The  curriculum  must  be  based  on  one  or  more  of  the  thxree  competency 
areas  recognized  by  the  PIC:    A)  Pre-Employment/Work  Maturity  Skills, 
B)  Basic  Education  Skills,    and  C)  Job  Specific  Skills.    Within  the 
competency  area  of  Pre-Employment/Work  Maturity  Skills,  seven  (7)  of 
the  ten  (10)  Specific  Competencies  tnust  be  addressed.    Of  the  seven 
(7)  Specific  Competencies,  four  (4)  of  the  Specific  Competencies  ad- 
dressed must  be:    1)  Interpersonal  Skills,    2)  Job  Seeking/ Keeping 
Skills,    3)  Attitude/Employee  Behavior,  and  4)  Supervision.    Within  the 
competency  area  of  Basic  Education,  five  (5)  of  the  eight  (8)  Specific 
Competencdes  must  be  addressed.    Of  the  five  (5)  Specific  Competencies, 
two  (2)  of  the  Specific  Competencies  addressed  must  be:    1)  Reading 
and  2)  Computation. 

A  minimum  of  fifty  percent  (50%)  of  the  Competency  Statements  listed 
under  the  Specific  Competencies  selected  must  be  included  in  the  train- 
ing curriculum.    To  receive  credit  for  achieving  a  Specific  Competency, 
a  participant  must  satisfactorily  complete  seventy  percent  (70%)  of  the 
Competency  Statements. 

A.    PRE-EMPLOYMENT  SKILLS/WORK  MATURITY  SKILLS 
Definition: 

Preemployment  Skills  are  defined  as  those  skills  and  abilities  ob- 
tained by  the  participant  to  make  career  decisions,  obtain  and 
retain  unsubsidized  employment  and  function  effectively  in  an 
employment  environment.    Work  Maturity  Skills  are  those  attitudes, 
knowledge,  and  skills,  which,  when  put  to  practice,  allow  indi- 
vidual to  understand  and  respond  to  the  basic  reqijdrements  cf  the 
work  environment;  thereby  enhancing  one^s  potential  ability  to 
retain  employment. 

Specific  Competencies: 

*  (1)    Interpersonal  Skills, 

«     (2)  Job  Seeking/Keeping  Skills, 

(3)  Work  and  Career  Planning  Skills, 

(4)  Life  Skills, 

(5)  ReUabiUty, 

*  (6)  Attitude/Employee  Behavior, 

(7)  Work  Habits, 

(8)  Motivation, 

*  (9)  Supervision, 

(10)    Employer  Expectations 
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Competency  Statements: 

(1)  Interpersonal  Skills  -  Participants  will  demonstrate  the  ability 
to: 

(a)  Demonstrate  a  more  positive  and  realistic  self  image. 

(b)  Recognize  the  Impoxrtance  ot  human  relations  in  career 
development. 

(c)  Describe  how  people  are  unique  in  how  they  look,  act  and 
feel. 

(d)  Describe  how  heredity,  culture  end  experience  shape  what 
people  are, 

(e)  list  i.*eaBons  why  people's  lives  take  on  added  meaning  when 
they  know  their  valuer  and  set  attainable  goals. 

(f)  Identify  general  attitudes  and  behaviors  that  help  people 
relate  to  others. 

(g)  Define  family  and  ways  of  dealing  with  family. 

(h)  Analyze  cultural  differonces,  problems  they  may  cause,  and 
ways  of  solving  those  problems. 

(i)  Identify  characteristics  of  change  and  differentiate  between 
positive  and  negative  ways  of  dealing  with  change. 

(])  Describe  the  need  for  personal  goals  and  identify  the 
factors  involved  in  setting  and  reaching  them. 

(2)  Job  Seeking/Keeping  Skills  -  Participants  will  demonstrate  the 
abmty  to: 

(a)  Use  multiple  sources  of  job  information. 

(b)  Identify  a  prospective  employer's  products  and  services. 

(c)  Determine  key  contacts  within  a  prospective  employer's 
organization. 

(d)  Identify  the  free  services  provide  by  the  state  employment 
agency  in  helping  people  find  jobs  and  job  training. 

(e)  Determine  how  private  employment  agencies  operate  to  help 
people  finds  jobs  for  a  fee. 

(f)  Identify  the  procedures  involved  in  applying  directly  for 
jobs  at  company  personnel  offices. 

(g)  Prepare  for  common  types  of  employment  tests. 

(h)  Identify  the  pv^rpose  of  job  application  forms. 

(i)  Read  and  cor     'e  thor^e  parts  of  a  job  application  form 
asking  for  pv   H:^!ial  facts,  job  interests  and  job  skills, 
references,  and  education  and  employment  records. 

(j)  Prepare  letters  of  inquiry  or  application, 
(k)  Compile  a  list  of  references. 

(1)  Apply  for  a  social  security  card,  work  permit r  and  licenses, 
(m)  Prepare  a  resume  summarizing  experience,  education,  and 

job  training, 
(n)  Identify  the  purpose  of  job  interviews, 
(o)  Identify  the  necessary  steps  in  getting  ready  for  a  job 

interview. 

(p)  Differentiate  between  appropriate  and  inappropriate  behavior 

attitudes  and  dress  for  a  job  interview, 
(q)  Assess  prior  work  experience,  career  goals  and  personal 

character,  job  references,  and  personal  aptitudes, 
(r)  Discuss  wages  and  salaries  with  a  prospective  employer. 
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(s)  Define  basic  terras  abotit  wages  and  Sjalary,  Identify  stan- 
dard paycheck  deductions  >  and  do  simple  computationia 
related  to  salarjiv* 

(t)  Identify  and  describe  common  company  benefits. 

(u)  Identify  the  purpose  of  worker^s  compensation  and  describe 
the  benefits  It  provides. 

(v)  IdeyAtify  the  purpose  of  unemployment  Insurance  and  disabil- 
ity insurance  and  describe  the  benefits  they  provide. 

(3)  Work  &  Career  Planning  Skills  -  Participants  will  demonstrate 
the  ability  to: 

(a)  Correlate  the  relationship  between  job  and  academic  skills. 

(b)  Demonstrate  an  accurate  employment  market  knowledge  of 
occupational  requirements  and  trends. 

(c)  Describe  what  various  fields  of  work  are  like  and  what  kind 
of  people  are  successful  in  them. 

(d)  Judge  the  chances  of  getting  a  job  now  and  in  the  future  in 
the  fields  of  work  they  are  interested  in. 

(e)  Determine  how  many  and  what  kind  of  workers  will  be 
needed  (short/long  term)  in  the  local  area. 

(f)  Identify  where  and  how  to  get  specific  arid  local  labor 
market  information. 

(g)  Determine  the  kfad  of  preparation  and  training  youth  need 
to  get  an  entry-level  job  and  subsequent  promotions. 

(h)  Identify  occupations  and  professions  through  Information 
sources  and  occupational  and  professional  organizations. 

(1)  Evaluate  occupational  apprenticeships  and  other  training 
opportunities. 

(j)  Evaluate  educational  opportunities  including  college »  voca- 
tional trainings  home-study  programs,  adult  and  life-long 
learning  programs. 

(4)  life  Skills  -  Participants  will  demonstrate  the  ablUty  to: 

(a)  Use  the  telephone. 

(b)  TeU  time. 

(c)  Demonstrate  how  to  use  the  public  transportation  system. 

(d)  Demonstrate  appropriate  hygiene  and  dress. 

(e)  Use  money  effectively. 

(f)  Identify  the  need  for  income  tax  and  to  compute  ts^z  urns* 

(g)  Identify  major  points  to  consider  in  renting  an  apan;i^*..n, 

(h)  Identify  and  understand  banking  and  financial  ser^^.ov 
available  in  the  community. 

(i)  Use  sound  buying  principles  in  both  goods  and  s^ttvIc^c. 
(j)  Define  credit  and  describe  how  to  use  it. 

(k)  Define  contracts  and  identify  the  elements  they  contain. 
(1)  Identify  elements  of  buying  and  maintaining  a  car. 
(m)  Appraise  personal  insurance  needs. 

(n)  Identify  and  understand  appropriate  child  care  services. 

(5)  Reliability  -  Participants  will  demonstrate  the  ability  to: 

(a)  Demonstrate  an  acceptable  attendance  record  by  being  on 
the  job  regularly  and  promptly. 

(b)  Record  timely  notice  if  late/absent. 

(c)  Complete  tasks  on  time. 
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(c)  Demonstrate  responsibility  and  dependability  in  carrying  out 
tasks. 

(6)  Attitude/Employee  Behavjor  -  Participants  will  demonstrate  the 
ability  to:  ~ 

(a)  Demonstrate  appropriate  hygiene  and  dress. 

(b)  Solve  personal  business  and  problems  outside  work. 

(c)  Arrange  for  adequate  child  car 

(d)  Develop  self-confidence. 

(e)  Demonstrate  self-control. 

if)  Accept  responsibility  for  own  actions. 

(g)  Recognize  and  analyze  problems. 

(h)  Develop  alternative  solutions  to  problems  and  recognize 
th^r  consequences. 

(i)  Use  appropriate  language. 

(J)  Develop  a  positive  self-concept, 
(k)  Maintain  a  sense  of  congeniality. 

(7)  Work  Habits  -  Participants  will  demonstrate  the  ability  to: 

(a)  Prepare/plan  and  organize  job  responsibilities. 

(b)  Arrange  materials/tools/work  station. 

(c)  Demonstrate  consistency  in  task  completion. 

(d)  Use  appropriate  techniques/tasks. 

(e)  Plan  time  effectively. 

(f)  Plan  reasonable  work  goals. 

(8)  Motivation  -  Participants  will  demonstrate  the  ability  to: 

(a)  Demonstrate  initiative,  good  judgement  and  integrrity. 

(b)  Complete  all  tasks. 

(c)  Make  inquiries  about  the  job  and  related  work. 
(d>  Seek  opportunities  to  learn. 

(e)  Practice  skills  and  request  feedback. 

(f)  Seek  additional  work  when  assitpied  tasks  are  completed. 

(9)  Supervision  -  Participants  will  demonstrate  the  ability  to: 

(a)  Demonstrate  attentiveness  and  cooperativeness. 

(b)  Request  clarification  when  needed. 

(c)  Negotiate  differences  of  opinion. 

(d)  Accept  guidance /correction  and  constructive  criticism. 

(e)  Recognize  mid  respect  another?* s  authority. 

(f)  Complete  instructions  and  work  under  supervision. 

(10)  Btnployer  Expectations  -  Participants  will  demonstrate  the  ability 
to: 

(a)  Assess  employment  conditions. 

(b)  Evaluate  work  standards  and  schedules. 

(c)  State  personnel  procedures. 

(d)  Identify  safety  and  emergency  procedures. 

(e)  Deilne  loyalty. 
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BASIC  EDUCATION  SKILLS 


DefUiition 

Basic  Education  Skills  are  defined  as  those  academic  skills  and 
abilities  necessary  and/or  beneficial  for  the  participant  to  function 
successfully  in  an  employment  environment. 

Specific  Competencies: 
^     (1)  Reading; 

(2)  Writing? 

(3)  .Listening; 

(4)  Speaking; 

*     (5)  Computation; 

(6)  Economic  Understanding; 

(7)  Governmental  Understanding; 

(8)  Health  Education; 

Competency  Statements: 

(1)  Rea<ang  -  Participants  will  demonstrate  the  ability  to: 

(a)  Recognize  and  interpret  common  terms  taken  from  signs » 
forms*  and  other  material  encountered  in  daily  life. 

(b)  Identify  common  prefixes  and  suffixes  and  use  these  as  aids 
in  decoding  words. 

(c)  Determine  which  known  meaning  of  a  multiple-meaning  word 
is  intended  &om  context. 

(d)  Use  context  dues  to  select  an  apprppriate  definition  for  an 
unfamiliar  word. 

(e)  Deraonstrate  skill  in  identifying?  the  main  idea  by  choosing  a 
generalization  which  appropriately  summarizes  the  ;  ontext  of 
a  selection. 

Recall  specific  details  from  a  paragraph  or  group  of  para- 
graphs. 

(g)  Determine  the  difference  between  a  statement  given  as  a 
fact  and  a  statement  of  opinion. 

(h)  Distinguish  order  of  events  in  a  reading  selection  using 
sequ^nco  of  presentation  and  clue  words. 

(i)  Read  a  selection  and  answer  questions  that  require  an 
understanding  of  cause/effect  relationships. 

(j)  Draw  certain  conclusions  based  on  what  the  writer  has 
stated  or  implied. 

(k?  Recognize  and  use  context  clues  to  get  the  appropriate 
meanLig  of  colorful  language  such  as  idioms. 

(1)  Identify  and  discern^  ways  an  author  may  describe  a 
character  directly  by  revealing  thoughts  and  feelings 
and /or  indirectly  through  actions  of  that  character. 

(m)  Use  alphabetical  sequence  in  locating  information  in  sources 
such  as  encyclopedias »  dictionaries,  and  phone  books. 

(n)  Identify  types  of  library  catalog  cards  and  the  information 
that  appears  on  each. 

(o)  Select  the  appropriate  sources  such  as  newspaper,  encyclo- 
pedia, atlas?  almanac,  thesaurus,  dictionary,  telephone 
book,  or  magasine  for  gathering  specific  information. 
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(p)  Use  table  of  contents »  index »  title  page^  copyright  page» 
preface »  .ai>pendix  and  glossary  to  location  desired  informa- 
tion in  a  specific  book. 

(q)  Select  the  appropriate  section  of  a  newspaper  to  gather 
specific  information. 

(r)  Interpret  and  Ideate  specific  informatipn  in  graphs,  charts » 
diagrams »  tables t  and  maps. 

(s)  Complete  accurately  a  common  form  used  in  the  business 
world. 

(t)  Recognize  specific  information  found  in  ads,  labels,  and 
directions. 

(u)  Apply  printed  multi-step  directions  in  their  entirety, 
(v)  Use  the  dictionary  for  determining  word  derivatives,  word 
meanings »  parts  of  speech,  and  pronunciation. 

(2)  Writing  -  Participants  will  demonstrate  the  ability  to: 

(a)  Record  personal  information  for  self  and  others. 

(b)  Write  meaningful  sentences  that  are  grammatically  correct. 

(c)  Write  short  messages  and  reports. 

(d)  Write  major  paragn^aph  types. 

(e)  Write  letters  appropriate  for  varying  personal  and  business 
situations. 

(f)  Write  reports  and  compositions. 

(3)  Listening  -*  Participants  will  demonstrate  the  ability  to: 

(a)  Listen  attentively  and  actively. 

(b)  Listen  for  main  ideas  and  supporting  evidence  in  a  presen- 
tation. 

(c)  Follow  a  thought  and  summarize  Information. 

(d)  Ask  key  questions  to  obtain  additional  Information. 

(4)  Speaking^  -  Participants  will  demonstrata  the  ability  to: 

(a)  Speak  with  acceptable  pronunciation  and  enunciation. 

(b)  Use  language  that  is  clear,  direct,  appropriate. 

(c)  Participate  in  group  discussion. 

(d)  Give  an  effective  oral  presentation. 

(e)  Establish  eye  contact  with  the  person  with  whom  he/she  is 
communicating. 

(f)  Organize  thoughts  before  communicating  orally. 

(5)  Computation  -  Participants  will  demonstrate  the  ability  to: 

(a)  Identify,  addr  subtract,  multiply,  and  divide  whole 
numbers,  as  W€ll  as,  solve  word  problems  using  whole 
numbers. 

(b)  Identify,  add.  subtract,  multiply,  and  divide  fractions,  as 
well  as,  solve  word  problems  involving  fractions. 

(c)  Identify,  add,  subtract,  multiply,  and  divide  decimals i  as 
well  as,  com  art  decimals  to  fractions  and  solve  word  prob- 
lems involving  decimals. 

(d)  Compare  fractions,  decimals,  and  percont. 

(e)  Calculate  percent  of  a  number. 

(f)  Solve  word  problems  with  perccnts. 

(g)  Read  graduated  scales. 
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(h)  Solve  measurement  problems  encompassing  linear*  area, 

volume  and  time  measurement  • 
(1)  Use  electronic  calculator. 

(J)  Use  metric  measurements  in  calculations  and  conversions. 

(k)  Interpret  graphs,  charts,  and  tables. 

(1)  Solve  problems  related  to  purchases  (cost,  change,  dis- 
count, tax,  etc.). 

(m)  Solve  problems  dealing  with  earnings  and  savings. 

(n)  Solve  problems  dealing  with  basic  living  and/or  traveling 
expense. 

(0)  Recognise  equivalent  representations  of  rational  numbers 
expressed  in  conventional  or  sdentiflc  notation. 

(p)  Solve  routine  problems  using  rates, 
(q)  Determine  simple  probabilities. 

(r)  Solve  or  recognize  reasonable  solutions  to  non-routine 
problems. 

(8)  Understand  the  relationship  of  Fahrenheit  to  Celsius  and  be 
able  to  convert  one  to  the  other. 

(6)  Economic  Understanding  -  Participants  will  demonstrate  the 

ablBly"  

to: 

(a)  Identify  advertising  techniques  and  consumer  fraud  and 
know  what  to  do  about  them. 

(b)  Describe  the  economics  of  emplojrment  including  the  produc- 
tion and  consumption  of  goods  and  services,  business 
profits  and  losses,  coirpf^tliion  and  prices,  supply  and 
demand,  the  effects  of  credit  on  the  economy,  labor  orga- 
nizations, taxes,  and  government  regulatory  agencies. 

(c)  Describe  how  limited  resources  and  unlimited  wants  diciate 
choices  to  economize. 

(d)  Define  the  concepts  of  supply  and  demand. 

(e)  Describe  the  structure  and  function  of  business  and  or- 
ganized labor  in  the  economic  system  of  the  United  States. 

(i^  Define  the  concept  of  the  business  cycle.  Including  infla- 
tion, growth,  recession,  and  unemployment. 

(g)  Define  the  characteristics  of  command  and  market  economies. 

(h)  Define  the  concept  of  social  costs  and  social  goods. 

(1)  Define  the  basic  characteristics  of  international  trade, 
including  tariffs,  balance  of  trade,  and  comparative  advan- 
tage. 

(j)  Define  the  role  of  fiscal  (tax)  and  monetaxry  (money) 

policies/  including  how  they  relate  to  employTnent  and  price 
stability. 

(k)  Describe  how,  in  a  mc^rkct  economy,  the  production  and 
exchange  of  goods  an'^  services  produces  Income,  Including 
profits  and  wages. 

(1)  Interpret  economic  data  as  found  in  gfraphs  and  charts. 

(m)  Describe  the  function  and  role  of  money  and  banking  in  the 
United  States. 

(n)  Definf^  how  that  the  government  acts  to  modify  the  United 
States'  economy  by  transfer  payments  and  redistribution  of 
Income. 
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(7)  Oovernmental  Understanding  -  PartidpantjB  will  demonstrate  the 
ability  to: 

(a)  Define  the  process  and  operation  of  elections, 

(b)  list  ways  to  participate  In  government. 

(c)  Describe  the  organl2satlon  and  operation  of  local,  state,  and 
national  government. 

(d)  Define  the  BUI  of  Rights,  due  process  and  rules  of  law. 

(e)  Describe  inter-governmental  relations. 

(f)  Define  limited  government,  checks  and  balances,  and  sepa- 
ration of  powers. 

(g)  Describe  how  to  register  and  vote. 

(h)  List  good  citizenship  practices. 

(8)  Health  Education  -  Participants  will  demonstrate  the  ability  to: 

(a)  Administer  first  aid  steps  In  life  threatening  situations 
involving  air,  bleeding  and  circulation. 

(b)  Define  a  balanced  diet. 

(c)  Describe  effect,  both  positive  and  negative,  of  difficult 
drugs  on  the  body. 

(d)  Describe  proper  dental  care. 

(e)  Describe  appropriate  physical  fitness  techniques  for  daily 
living. 

(f)  Describe  positive  stress  management  techniques. 

(g)  Describe  proper  hygiene. 


JOB  SPECIFIC  SKILLS; 
Definition: 

Job  Specific  Sldlls  are  those  demonstrated  pxx>ficiencies  in  knowledge 
ard  skills  normally  required  o  cairy  out  tasks  of  a  specific  occupa- 
tion or  cluster  of  occupations. 

Job  Specific  Skills  are  so  occupatiohally  specific  that  they  will  have 
to  be  determined  by  each  occupation.    Even  though  they  are  not 
listecl  at  this  point,  the  Private  Industry  Court^dl  will  recognize 
those  occupations  which  identify  and  use  resources  and  processes 
related  to  outlining  competencies  for  the  specific  occupation. 
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PART  III 

GRANT  APPLICATION  PROCEDURE 


SUBMISSION  FORMALITIES 

To  be  considered,  all  responses  to  this  RFP  must  be  submitted  in  a 
securely  bound  package.    Four  (4)  copies  (two  with  original 
sii^nature)  should  be  mailed  to: 

Mr.  Howard  Melton 
Chief  of  Human  Resources 
Programs  and  Planning 
Birmingham-Jefferson  County  Area 

Job  Training  Consortium 
720  North  19th  Street 
Birmingham,  Alabama  35203 

One  (1)  additional  copy  should  be  mailed  to: 

Mr.  Bob  Craig 
Coordinator 

Private  Industry  Council 
Suite  203,  Commerce  Center 
2027  1st  Avenue  North 
Birmingham,  Alabama  35203 

Proposals  must  be  received  by  5:00  p.m.,  April  1,  1985  to  be 
considered  for  Plannin^T  Year  1985-86  funding. 

Unnecessarily  elaborate  brochures  or  other  presentation  beyond  that 
sufficient  to  present  a  complete  and  effective  proposal  are  not 
desired.    Elaborate  artwork,  expensive  paper,  and  bindings  are 
neither  necessary,  nor  wanted.    It  is  generally  preferred  that 
written  material  be  single  spaced,  except  where  there  is  a  reason 
for  double  spacing.    Outline  form  or  major  headings  is  preferred. 
Pages  are  to  be  numbered  at  the  bottom.    Legibility,  clarity,  and 
completeness  are  essential. 

Proposals  should  be  assembled  in  the  orde  shown  below,  stapled  in 
the  upper  left  hand  corner  and  not  otherwise  bound. 


PROPOSAL  FORMAT 

The  proposal  package  is  comprised  of  the  following  sections: 

Sub-recipient  Signature  Sheet 
General  Provisions 
Proposal  Summary 
Narrative 

Budget  Cover  Sheet  and  Budget  Summary  Forms 
Assurances  and  Certification 


C.    PERIOD  OF  PERFORMANCE 


The  period  of  performance  for  this  Agreement  shall  bo  from  ^uly  1, 
1985  to  June  30,  1986. 

D.  LIMITATION 

This  Request  for  Proposal  does  not  commit  the  Private  Industry 
Council  (PIC)  or  the  Service  Delivery  Area  (SDA)  to  award  a 
contract,  to  pay  any  costs  incurred  in  the  presentation  of  a 
proposal  to  this  request,  or  to  procure  or  contract  for  services  or 
supplies.    The  PIC  and  the  SDA  reserve  the  right  to  accept  or 
reject  any  or  all  proposals  received  as  a  result  of  this  request;  to 
negotiate  with  all  qualified  sources,  or  to  cancel  in  part,  or  in  its 
entirety,  this  RFP  if  it  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the  PIC  and  the 
SDA  to  do  so.    The  PIC  and  the  SDA's  contracting  officer  may 
require  the  offerors  selected  to  participate  in  negotiations  and  to 
submit  any  price,  technical,  or  other  re\isions  of  their  proposals  ao 
may  resiilt  from  negotiations. 


E.  SIGNATURE 

The  proposal  shall  be  signed  by  an  official  authorized  to  bind  the 
offeror.    The  proposal  shall  also  provide  the  following  information: 
name,  title,  address,  and  telephone  number  of  individuals (s)  with 
authority  to  negotiate  and  contractually  bind  the  offeror  and  also 
the  name  of  who  may  be  contacted  during  the  period  of  proposal 
evaluation  if  different  from  the  signatory  official. 


F.    CONTRACT  AWARD 

The  contract  may  ^    awarded  based  on  offers  received,  without 
discussion  of  such  ;;i'fers  with  the  offerors.    Each  offer  should, 
therefore,  be  submitted  in  most  favorable  terms  from  a  price  and 
technical  standpoint  which  the  offeror  can  make  to  the  PIC  and  the 
SDA.    However,  the  PIC  and  the  SDA  reserve  the  righ*  *o  request 
additional  data  or  oral  discussion  'jv  presentation  in  support  of 
written  proposals. 


G.    TYPE  OF  CONTRACT 

The  PIC  and  the  SDA  shall  recognize  three  basic  types  of  contracts 
classifiable  by  the  manner  in  which  costs  are  incurred  by  the 
sub-recipient  and  paid  by  the  SDA.    The  three  contract  types  are: 
1)   performance  based  contracts,  2)  cost  reimbursement  contracts, 
and  3)  tuition  based  contracts. 

APPLICANTS  FOR  CONTRACTS  ARE  ENCOURAGED  TO  USE  THE 
PERFORMANCE  BASED  CONTRACT  FORMAT. 
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THE  PIC  AND  SDA  RESERVE  THE  RIGHT  TO  REQUIRE  THAT  A 
9UB-RECIPIENT  ADOPT  A  PERFORMANCE-BASED  CONTRACT  FORMAT 
AS  A  CONDITION  FOR  FUNDING. 


1.    Performance-Based  Contract 

A  performance  based  contract  Is  any  contract  in  which  payment 
is  made  for  performance  or  achievement  of  goals  and  in  which 
payment  is  withheld  for  non-performance.    A  performance  based 
contract  has  a  fixed  luilt  price  per  participant  which  is  paid  in 
increments  as  units  of  performance  are  completed. 

A  performance  based  contract  has  the  folio v#ing  characteristics. 

a.  It  is  for  training; 

b.  It  is  based  on  a  fixed  unit  price, 

c.  All  fixed  unit  prices  are  chargeable  to  the  Training  Cost 
Category; 

d.  It  renders  partial  payment  based  on  the  number  of  units  of 
p<^rformance  completed. 

e.  It  renders  fiill  payment  at  completion  of  training  by  a 
portiGlpant  and  placement  of  the  participant  in  on  unsub- 
sicUzed  training  related  job  at  not  less  than  a  specified 
wage.  (Note:    In  a  Youth  Program,  full  payment  may  also 
be  rendered  for  the  attainment  of  employment  competencies 
recog^zed  by  the  PIC  and  elementary,  secondary,  and 
post-secondary  completion  or  equivalency.) 

f.  It  does  not  require  a  line  item  budget. 

A  jperformonce  based  contract  links  payment  with  the 
achievement  of  luiitiB  of  performance.    Units  of  performance  are 
measureable  and  quantifiable.    There  are  numerous  kinds  of 
units  of  performance  which  may  be  used.    Each  unit  of 
performance  requires  precise  definition.    Examples  of  units  of 
performance  to  which  payment  may  be  linked  are: 

a.  Enrollment; 

b.  Completion  of  training; 

c.  Placement  in  a  training  related  job; 

d.  Placement  at  a  specified  wage 

e.  Positive  terirination. 

Under  a  performance  based  contract,  the  system  of  payment 
may  be  mfferent  fbr  each  contract.    The  following  are  examples 
of  the  three  most  common  systems  of  payment:    lump  sum,  flat 
rate,  and  graduated. 

a.    Lump  Siun 

At  completion  of  training  and  placement  of  ten  (10)  partici- 
pants, a  lump  sum  of  $10,000  is  paid. 
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Flat  rate 


25%  at  enrollment  x  25  participants  =  $10,000 

38%  at  completion  x  20  participants  =  15,200 

19%  at  placement   x  15  participants  =  7,600 

18%  at  retention   x  12  participants  =  7,200 


TOTAL  $40,000 


c. 


Graduated 


50  training  completions  Q  $2,000  = 

10  placements    $4.00-$4.49/hr.  @  925  - 

10  placements    $4.50-$4.99/hr.  Q  975  = 

10  placements    $5.00-$5.49/hr.  @  1,025  = 

10  placements    $5.50  +/hr.  Q  1,075  = 


$100,000 


9,250 
9,750 
10,250 
10,750 


$140,000 


2.    Cost  Reimbursement  Contract 

A  cost  reimbursement  contract  is  a  contract  in  which  payment  is 
made  for  actual  costs  incurred  to  operate  a  program.    Costs  are 
allocated  among  three  JTPA  cost  categories:  Administration 
Participant  Support,  and  Training. 

A  cost  reimbursement  contract  has  the  following  characteristics: 

a.  It  requires  a  line-item  budget  for  cost  control,  program 
monitoring,  and  audit; 

b.  It  renders  payment  on  the  basis  of  allowable  costs  incurred; 

c.  It  allocates  costs  among  cost  categories. 


3.    Tuition  Contract 

A  tuition  contract  is  a  contract  in  which  payment  is  made  on 
the  basis  of  a  set  tuition  rate  applicable  to  all  participants. 
Tuition  costs  are  charged  to  the  Training  cost  category.  Other 
costs  are  charged  to  the  appropriate  cost  categories  of  Adminis- 
tration, Participant  Support,  and  Training. 


NOTE:   With  the  exception  of  limited  work  experience,  regular  work 
experience,  and  needs  based  payments,  all  costs  are  charged  to  the 
training  cost  category.    Only  50%  of  limited  work  experience  may  be 
charged  to  training;  100%  of  regular  work  experie^ice  is  charged  to 
participant  support.    Needs  based  payments  will  be  charged  to  the 
participant  support  cost  category  and  will  be  paid  by  the  SDA,  not 
the  subrecipient . 
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H.    PROPOSAL  EVALUATION 


The  primary  responsibility  for  proposal  evaluation  shall  reside  with 
the  Private  Industry  Council  (PIC).    The  perceptions  of  its 
members,  based  on  their  collective  experience  regarding  employment 
and  training  needs  within  the  community*  will  form  the  basis  for 
proposal  f;valuation.    The  initial  screening  of  proposals  will  be 
v'^onducted  by  the  SDA  Staff  and  PIC  Staff,  which  will  convey  their 
recommendations  to  the  PIC  Request  for  Proposal  Review  Committee. 
The  PIC  will  review  the  Committee^s  recommendations  and  submit  its 
final  recommendations  to  the  SDA.    Joint  agreement  regarding 
proposals  is  required  of  the  PIC  and  the  SDA  (Consortium). 

The  Private  Industry  Council  will  evaluate  each  proposal  in  terms  of 
the  following: 

1)  Relatedness  of  the  proposal  goal,  objectives,  and  program 
design  to  the  expressed  intent  of  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act. 

2)  Need  in  the  commuiuty  for  the  proposed  employment  and/or 
training  activities. 

3)  Cost  of  the  proposed  program.    Administrative  costs  in  excess 
of  15%  will  be  considered  detrimental. 

4)  Administrative  capability  (operational  and  fiscal). 

5)  Completeness  of  the  proposal  package. 

6)  Does  the  proposal  package  respond  to  the  RFP  outline? 

7)  Prior  program  experience  In  administering  GETA/JTPA  projects. 

I.    PROGRAM  EVALUATION 

The  primary  responsibility  for  program  evaluation  and  oversight 
throughout  the  year  will  reside  with  the  Private  Industry  Council, 
through  its  Program  Monitoring  and  Evaluation  Committee. 
Day-to-day  monitoring  and  evaluation  will  be  the  joint  responsibility 
of  the  Consortium  and  PIC  staff. 

Monthly  progress  of  individual  subrecipients  in  terms  of  their 
performance  goals  will  be  monitored  using  one  (1)  or  more  of  seven 
(7)  possible  indicators.    These  indicators  will  be  used  for  the 
analysis  of  individual  subrecipient  performance  and  for  the  compa- 
rative analysis  of  all  subrecipients.    The  seven  (7)  indicators  are: 

1)  Entered  Employment  Rate 

2)  Training  Related  Employment  Rate 

3)  Welfare  Employment  Rate 

4)  Completion  Rate 

5)  Job  Retention  Rate 

6)  Wage  Index 

7)  Actual  versus  Planned  Placement 
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GENERAL  INSTRUCTIONS 

Use  the  forms  provided.    Before  responding,  make  several  copies  of  the 
proposal  package,  specifically  the  Work  Schedule/Progress  Report  and 
Budget  Sections. 

Do  not  submit  the  information  requested  on  forms  commonly  used  by 
your  agency  for  other  purposes.    This  specifically  applies  to  the 
Budget  section,  including  Backup  Forms  I  and  II. 

If  the  proposal  package  and  its  forms  are  not  used,  THE  PROPOSAL 
WILL  BE  RETURNED  AND  CONSIDERATION  OF  THE  PROPOSAL  WILL  BE 
IMPEDED. 

Try  to  limit  the  inclusion  of  extraneous  material.    Confine  attachmonts 
not  requested  to  the  appendix. 

Take  special  note  of  where  information  is  requested  to  be  either 
CUMULATIVE  or  NOT  CUMULATIVE. 

Two  staff  persons  are  available  to  answer  questions  and  provide 
assistance:    Howard  Melton  (254-2405)  or  Cecil  Jones  (254-2402). 
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PART  V 

PROPOSAL  DEVELOPMENT  INSTRUCTIONS 
I.       Proposal  Summary 

1.-3.    Self  explanatory. 

4.  Briefly  describe  the  proposed  program  in  terms  of  the 
services  and  activities  which  it  will  provide. 

5.  Self  explanatory. 

6.  Divide  total  administrative  cost  by  proposed  funding* 

7.  Self  explanatory. 

8.  Enter  the  total  sfiumber  of  all  classroom  training  course  slots, 
if  applicable.  Slots  means  number  of  seats  reserved  for 
training;  not  number  of  participants*    For  example^  a 
program  may  have  fifty  (50)  planned  participants  who  will 
occupy  twenty-five  (25)  slots  throughout  the  program  year. 

9.  Divide  total  proposed  funding  by  total  projected  number  of 
participants  served  as  indicated  on  the  Program  Planning 
Summary. 

10.  Divide  total  proposed  funding  by  total  projected  number  of 
participants  to  enter  unsubsidized  placements  as  indicated  on 
the  Program  Planning  Summary.    Obtain  the  number  of 
unsubsidized  placements  by  totaling  direct  placements, 
indirect  placements,  aiid  obtained  employment* 

11.  Self  explanatory. 

12.  Enter  the  projected  number  of  participants  served.    Do  not 
count  participants  twice.    Credit  a  participant  to  a  categoiy 
only  if  the  participant  was  active  in  that  category  the 
majority  of  time. 

13.  List  the  names  of  all  Sub-Sub-Contractors.    Exclude  OJT. 


II.      Program  Goal 

State  the  ge/aeral  purpose  or  desired  outcome  of  the  program 
which  can  be  accomplished  by  meets ng  one  or  more  objectives. 


III.     Program  Objective (s) 

.  State  in  performance  terms  the  spedflc  results  which  the  program 
will  produce. 

Example:    To  provide  clerical  skills  training  for  twenty  (20) 
JTPA  eligible  participants  e 


IV.     Target  Population 

A.   Describe  the  tai'gut  population  in  terms  of  its  disting^uishing 
characteristicr:  (i.e.,  male,  female,  fjge  group,  educational 
level,  public  assistance  status,  ethnicity,  veteran  status, 
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ex-'Offendersp  handicapped).  The  description  will  correbpond 
with  the  Program  Planning  Summary. 


B.  -  D.    Self  explanatory. 

V.  Program  Need(s) 

Describe  documentable  problems  or  needs  which  exist  that  the 
program  will  address. 

VI.  Progfram  Benefits  -  Self  explanatory. 

Vil.    Types  of  Services  and  Activities. 

As  applicable  t  address  the  information  under  the  activity 
headjlng*s.  . 

A.  Classroom  Training 

1.    Occupational  (Skills)  Training 

List  the  occupations  in  which  training  will  be  provided: 
occupation  title*  number  of  slots*  number  of  participants, 
length  of  training. 

Briefly  describe  training  methods  to  be  used  for  each 
course.    Place  cuxricula  in  appendix. 

Describe  any  employer  participation  in  the  occupations 
discussed  above. 

Describe  specific  standards  which  will  be  utilized  to 
determine  job-readiness  of  the  participants  (Example: 
WoMs  typed  per  minute,  shorthand  speed).    This  is 
pax  dcvJarly  important  when  open-entry /open  exit  training 
is  provided. 

Describe  job  development  and  placement  efforts  which  will 
}ead  to  unsubsidized  employment  for  participants  at  the 
conclusion  of  their  trainini^. 

Describe  any  career  counseling  available  to  participants 
prior  to,  or  during,  program  participation. 

B.  On-the-Job  Training 

Describe  the  occupational  areas  that  will  be  targeted  for  OJT 
development. 

Describe  methods  that  will  be  used  to  assess  an  employer's 
overall  need  for  OJT  participants  upon  Initial  contact. 

Describe  methods  that  will  be  used  to  ensure  that  employers 
will  retain  participants  at  the  termination  of  the  OJT  contract. 
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Describe  job  development  efforts  for  those  partid.pants  that 
are  not  retained  by  employers. 

Describe  methodfi  developed  with  employers  for  the  referral 
and  selection  of  participants. 

Describe  methods  which  will  be  utilized  to  assure  that  any 
OJT  contract  written  with  a  company  in  vhich  a  union 
bargaining  agreement  exists  has  the  approval  of  that 
appropriate  union. 

Describe  any  efforts  to  remove  barriers  to  employment 

tl* rough  OJT  for  certain  r.egments  of  the  population  (Example: 

Htmdicapped,  Offenders,  Females  in  Non-traditional  jobs). 

C.   Competency  Based  Training 

Describe  the  method  to  be  used  in  analyzing,  evaluating^  and 
determining  an  individual's  needs. 

Describe  the  procedures  and  approach  to  be  used  in  carrying 
out  the  program  operated  under  Competency  Area(s)  chosen. 

List  the  Competency  Area,  each  of  its  Specific  Competencies, 
and  the  Competency  Statements  to  be  addressed  by  the 
program. 

Describe  what  it  takcB  to  master  each  Specific  Competency. 

Complete  the  form  '^SUMMARY  OF  BEHAVIORAL  OBJECTIVES'* 
(Page  19)  as  indicated  below: 

COLUMN  HEADING: 


Time:        Indicate  the  instructional  time 

programmed  for  each  Competency 
Indicator: 


Compet^iicy  Indicator: 


List  each  Competency  Statement  to  be 
addressed  by  the  program.    These  axe 
taken  from  the  list  supplied  by  the 
Private  Industry  Council  (Pages  4 
through  11),  and  any  that  may  be 
added  by  you. 


Benchmark: 


Method  ot  Assessment 
and  Ciertification: 


For  each  Competency  Statemer  t  list  the 
expected  performai^oe;  how  will  the 
participant  demonstrate  the  stated 
behavioral  objective. 

What  method  will  be  used  to  evaluate  or 
assess  performance,  and  what 
constitutes  success. 
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EXAMPLE 


SUMMARY  OF  BEHAVIORAL  OBJECTIVES  (COMPETENCY) 


«TENCY  AREA: 


Preemployment  Skills 


SPECIFIC  COMPETENCY: 


Page 


of 


Interpersonal  Skills 


COMPETENCY  INDICATOR 
(Competency  Statement) 


Participant  wilil  demonstrate  the 
ability  to: 

A.    Project  a  more  positive  and 
realistic  self  iinGge 


B.    Understand  the  importance  of 
human  relations  in  career 
development. 


C. 
D. 
E. 

F. 

Define  family  and  ways  of 
dealing  with  family. 


-  AND  SO  ON  - 


BENCHMARK 


BY: 
1. 


Dressing:  appropriately  and 
maintaining  good  personal 
hygiene. 


1.  Verbalizing  tbi  Impacts  v/hlch 
supervisors  can  have 

2.  Listing  several  problems  whfcl 
can  result  from  bad  attitudes. 


METHOD  OF  ASSESSMENT 
AND  CERTIFICATION 


1.  Give  written  definition  of 
family. 

2.  Construct  a  "family  tree" 

3.  Identify  type  of  family 
problems. 

4\  Analyze  and  list  solutions 
to  problems. 


r 


Bter  this  Specific  Competency.  Participants  will  have  to  certify  in        of  the 


OBSERVATION-  Dress  and  h] 
checklist.    Over  flve-day  pei 
participant  averaged  no  less 
"X"  points. 


1. INTERVIEW:  participant  is 
to  talk  rationally  about  atti 
toward  superiors. 

2. TEST-  Participant  must  see 
on  written  test,  having  bee 
taught  16  hrs  of  Human  Rel 


1.  TEST:  After  one  day  of  ins 
tion.  define  family. 

2.  TEST:  After  two  days  of  in 
tion,  list  family  members  an 
chart  on  tree  with  no  error 

3.  TEST:  After  2  days  of  insti 
tion,  select  those  thinga 
identifiable  as  family 
problems  with  85%  accuracy. 


Competency  Indicators. 
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VIII.  Cooxdination  and  Linkages  -  Self  explanatory. 


IX.  Internal  Monfcoring  and  Evaluation  -  Stilt  explanatory. 

X.  Organizational  Baclcg^und  and  Structure  -  Self  explanatory. 

XI.  Work  Schedule /Progress  Report 

Use  the  objectives  listed  in  section  II »  Program  Objectives. 
Describe  the  actual  steps  which  will  be  taken  to  accomplish  the 
objective.    Give  the  viRtiroated  date  by  which  the  steps  will  be 
completed. 

XII.  REPORTING  REQUIREMENTS 

The  applicant  selected  must  demonstrate  a  capability  to  generate 
accurate  and  timely  information  in  line  with  the  Consortiuii: 
Participant  Tracking  System  (PTS)  requirements.    The  applicant 
must  also  have  the  ability  to  submit  periodic  reports  to  the 
Consortium.    These  reports  may  include; 

1)  Weekly  Enrollment  Reports  -  containing  verified  copies  of 
participant  enrollmenx  and  an  explanation  of  enrollments  below 
planned  levels. 

2)  Monthly  Progress  Reports  -  on  each  participant  reflecting 
competency  levels  reached  including  technical  performance  as 
well  as  behavioral  patterns  and  basic  attitude  information. 
This  report  should  indicate  when  supportive  services  from 
BAMC  are  required  to  permit  the  participant  to  successfully 
complete  the  course. 

3)  Completion  Reports  -  a  report  at  least  60  calendar  day  a  prior 
to  class  completion  reflecting  the  anticipated  number  of 
job-ready  pairticipants  upon  completion,  including  names  and 
anticipated  status  of  all  participants. 

Failure  to  submit  required  reports  in  a  timely  manner  may  result 
in  a  requisition  for  payment  being  held  until  such  reports  are 
received. 

XIII.  BUDGET  INFORMATION  -  Self  explanatory. 

XIV.  Appendix  -  Self  explanatory. 
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XV.      BUDGET  FORMS 


Use  the  appropriate  budget  form  for  either  a  performance  based 
contract  or  a  cost  reimbursement  contract  and  tuition  based 
contract. 

The  performance  baaed  contract  is  based  on  a  single,  fixed  unit 
price.    Documentation  is  required  only  for  the  accomplishment  of 
the  units  of  performance. 

The  cost  reimbursement  contract  and  tuition  based  contract 
require  the  maintenance  of  complete  and  accurate  records  justi- 
fying all  expenditures  and  leaving  a  clear  audit  trail  to  the  point 
of  origin. 

Under  the  cost  reimbursement  contract  and  tuition  based  contract, 
all  out  of  town  travel  must  be  described  in  the  proposal,  and  be 
subject  to  the  Consortium's  approval  prior  to  making  arrangements 
for  the  planned  travel.    The  purchase  of  fUrnlture  and  equipment 
will  not  be  permitted  without  prior  written  approval  by  the 
Consortium.    Where  equipment,  materials,  or  supplies  are  required 
for  training,  the  sub-recipient  must  submit  supportive  documen- 
tation reflecting  the  basis  for  allocating  cost  to  the  agreement. 

Payment  under  this  agreement  will  be  made  based  on  the 
submission  of  a  JTPA  requisition  supported  by  necessary 
documentation.    Invoices  must  be  submitted  immediately  following 
the  billing  period  and  must  be  signed  and  certified  by  the 
agreement  signatory.    No  advance  payments  will  be  made. 

A.  BUDGET  COVER  SHEET 

Enter  data  CUMULATIVELY  by  quarter. 

For  a  performance  based  contract,  enter  all  costs  in  the 
training  category,  line  B,  unless  otherwise  instructed. 

B.  Budget  Summary  Form  I 

Use  for  performance  based  contracts  only. 

The  next  page  is  an  example  of  a  completed  Budget  Summary 
Form  I  for  a  performanced-based  contract  provided  for 
instructional  purposes. 

It  is  recognized  that  the  budget  form  is  not  universally 
applicable  to  all  performance  based  contracts.    However,  the 
form  does  contain  the  three  basic  elements  of  any 
performance  based  contract:    Fixed  Unit  Cost,  Unit  of 
Performance  Definitions,  and  Schedule  of  Payments. 
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BODGfiT  SUMMARY  FORM  I  EXAMPLE 
Program  Costs 

a.  Total  Participants  25  

b.  Fixed  Unit  Price      $  $1,600 

c.  Total  Amount  Payable    $  $40,000 

Units  of  Performance 

Definitions 

a.      Enrollment      ;  Participation  in  training  for  a 

minimum  of  ten  (10)  classroom  days. 


b.  Completion  of  Training; 

c.  Placement  : 


Successful  completion  of  nine  (9) 
months  coursework. 

Permanent  full-time  unsubsidized 
employment  in  a  training  related 
job  at  a  rate  not  less  than  $4.00 
per  hour. 


d.        Retention     ;  Employment  in  a  job  for  a  period  of 

not  less  than  30  wcrldng  days. 


3. 


Schedule  of  Payments 


a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 


Percent 
25% 
38% 
19% 


18% 


Fixed  Unit 
Cost 

of  $1,600 

of  $1,600 

of  $1,600 

of  $1,600 


No.  Participants 

X         25  =  $10,000 

X  20  =  $15,200 

X  15  =  $  7,600 

X  12  =  $  7,200 

TOTAL  =  $40,000 
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C.    Budget  Summairy  Forma  II 


Enter  data  on  a  quarterly  basis,  NOT  CUMULATIVELY ,  then 
total  at  the  far  right.    Applicants  are  advised  not  to  simply 
divide  their  annual  total  budget  by  the  number  of  quarters 
duration  of  the  agreement  to  arrive  at  the  amounts. 
Applicants  should  plan  expenditures,  taking  into  account 
such  considerations  as  higher  initial  startup  costs. 

The  Indirect  Cost  Rate  must  be  negotiated  m.d  supported  by 
back-up  Information;  however,  if  a  negotiated  Indirect  Cost 
Rate  Schedule  is  presently  enforced  between  your  agency 
and  some  agency  of  the  Federal  Government,  you  are  allowed 
to  use  the  maximum  JTPA  Administrative  Cost  percentage 
(15%)  times  Wages  only. 

Enter  at  the  percentage  (    %)  sign  the  percentage  rate  used 
in  arriving  at  the  figures  for  fringe  benefits,  retirement, 
workmen's  compensation  ft  unemployment  compensation. 

D.  Budget  Backup  Form  I 

Itemize  travel,  rent,  and  other  items  as  needed.    In  the  case 
of  staff  travel,  itemize  cost  per  mile  and  mileage.    In  the 
case  of  rent,  indicate  the  cost  per  square  foot. 

E.  Budget  Backup  Form  11 

Itemize  all  equipment,  office  supplies,  textbooks,  and  other 
miscellaneous  material.    Indicate  by  letters  in  the  Cat. 
(Category)  column  whether  the  expenditure  is  under 
Adrdnistration  (A),  Training  (T),  or  Support  (S).  Indicate 
by  letters  in  the  P-R-L  column  whether  the  price  is  for 
Purchase  (P),  Rent  (R),  or  Leasing  (L).    Note:    Title  to  aU 
equipment  with  a  Purchase  price  in  excess  of  $50.00  and  a 
useful  life  year  of  more  than  one  year  reverts  to  the 
Consortium . 


XVI.     BUDGET  INFORMATION  SUMMARY  (BIS) 
Enter  data  CUMULATIVELY  by  month. 
Line  1.)  Administration 
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Enter  the  cumulative  planned  accrued  expenditures  for 
administration.    This  includes  direct  and  indirect  administration 
costs.    See  Section  629.38  of  the  Federal  Regulations. 

Line  2.)  Training 

Enter  the  planned  accrued  expenditures  for  classroom  or  other 
training.    See  Section  629.38  of  the  Federal  Regulations. 

Line  3.)    Participant  Support 

Enter  the  planned  accrued  expenditures  for  participant  support. 
These  planned  expenditures  include  supportive  services  and 
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employment  generating  aervices.    See  Section  629.38  of  the 
Federal  Regulations. 

line  4.)  Total 

Enter  the  total  for  lines  l-*3. 

PROGRAM  PLANNING  SUMMARY  (PPS) 

Sections  A.  B,  and  C  describe  the  planned  flow  of  participants 
through  the  program:    the  number  entering,  those  leaving 
(including  the  reasons  for  their  departures),  and  those 
remaining  in  the  progpram.    For  planning  purposes.  Adults  are 
defined  as  participants  age  22  years  and  older;  Youth  as  parti- 
cipants age  14-21  years  old.    Section  D  identifies  Significant 
Segments  which  this  subgprant  plans  to  serve.    IF  MORE  THAN 
ONE  ACTIVITY  IS  PLANNED,  A  SEPARATE  PPS  SHOULD  BE 
SUBMITTED  FGH  EACH  ACTIVITY . 

LINE  A.)  TOTAL  PARTICIPANTS  (Cumulative) 

Enter  the  total  number  of  participants  planned  for  in  the 
program  through  the  end  of  the  reporting  period,  including  both 
those  on  board  at  the  beginning  of  the  designated  program  year 
and  those  who  have  entered  during  the  program  year.    This  line 
is  the  sum  of  Lines  A.l  New  Enrollments  and  A. 2.  Carry  Out. 

'^Participant'*  means  any  individual  who  has:    (1)  Been 
determined  eUgible  for  participation  upon  intake;  and  (2)  Started 
receiving  subsidized  employment,  training,  or  services  (except 
post-termination  services)  funded  under  the  Act,  following 
intake,  except  for  an  individual  who  recdves  only  outreach 
and /or  intake  and  assessment  services. 

Line  A.l.)    New  Enrollments 

Enter  the  cumulative  number  of  new  participants  by  month 
expected  to  enter  the  program  after  the  beginning  of  the 
program  year. 

Line  A. 2.)    Carry  Out  From  PY  . 


Enter  the  number  of  participants  still  enrolled  on  the  last 
day  of  the  previous  program  year  whose  participation  will 
continue  under  the  contract  in  the  new  program  year.  This 
entry  will  be  the  same  for  all  subsequent  months. 


LINE   B.)    TOTAL  TERMINATIONS  (Cumulative) 

Enter  the  number  of  participants  expected  to  terminate  the 
program  for  any  reason  from  the  beginning  of  the  program  year 
through  the  end  of  the  reporting  period.    This  entry  is  the  sum 
of  Lines  B.lo,  B^2.,  B.3,  and  B.4. 
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"Termination"  means  the  separation  of  a  participant  from  a  given 
title  of  the  Act  who  is  no  longer  receiving  employment,  training 
or  services  (except  post- termination  services)  funded  under  that 
title.    NOTE;    Individuals  may  continue  to  be  considered  as 
participants  for  a  period  of  90  days  after  last  receipt  of  employ- 
ment or  training  funded  under  a  given  title. 

Line  B.l.)     Enter  Unsubsidized  Employment 

Enter  the  cumulative  number  of  terminees  expected  to  enter 
(through  the  efforts  of  the  subrecipient  or  otherwise)  full- 
or  part-time  unsubsidized  employment  through  the  end  of  the 
reporting  period.    Unsubsidized  employment  means 
employment  not  financed  from  funds  provided  under  the  Act. 
(For  JTPA  reporting  purposes,  this  term  includes  entry  into 
the  Armed  Forces,  entry  into  employment  in  a  registered 
apprenticeship  program,  and  terminees  who  became 
self-employed. 

Line  B.l.a.)    Entered  Registered  Apprenticeship 
urogram 

Enter  the  cumulative  number  of  expected  terminees  who 
will  enter  an  officially  authorized  apprenticeship  program 
plan,  during  which  a  worker  will  receive  training  in  a 
skill  with  not  less  than  2,000  hours  of  unsubsidized  OJT 
and  related  theoretical  instruction. 

line  B.  l.b.)    Entered  Armed  Forces 

Enter  the  cumulative  number  of  expected  terminees  who 
enter  the  Armed  Forces  following  termination  from  the 
program. 


Line  B.2.)    Youth  Employability  Enhancement  Terminations 

Enter  the  cumulative  number  of  youth  participants  expected 
to  terminate  under  one  of  the  Youth  Employability 
Enhancements  through  the  end  of  the  report  period.  "Youth 
Employability  Enhancement"  means  an  outcome  for  youth, 
other  than  entered  imsubsidized  employment,  which  is 
recognized  as  enhancing  long-term  employability  and 
contributing  to  the  potential  for  a  long-term  Increase  in 
earnings  and  employment.  Outcomes  which  meet  tlds  require- 
ment shall  be  restricted  to  the  following:    (1)  Entered 
Non-Title  II  Training;    (2)  Returned  to  FuU-Time  School; 
(3)  Age  14-15  Completed  Program  Objectives;  or  (4) 
Completed  Major  Level  of  Education.  NOTE:    For  reporting 
purposes,  a  youth  shall  not  be  counted  in  this  item  if  he/she 
entered  unsubsidized  employment ,  and  shall  be  counted  in 
only  one  of  these  categories,  even  though  more  than  one  may 
have  been  achieved. 
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Line  B.2.a.)    Entered  Non-Title  II  Training 


Enter  the  cumulative  number  of  expected  youth  terminees 
who  will  enter  an  employment /training  pro^Tam  not 
funded  under  Title  II  of  the  JTPA- 

Line  B.2.b.)    Returned  to  Full-Time  School 

Enter  the  cumulative  number  of  expected  youth  terminees 
who  will  return  to  full-time  school  if,  at  the  time  of 
eligibility  determination,  the  participant  was  not 
attending  school  and  had  not  obtained  a  high  school 
diploma  or  eqiiivalent. 

Line  B.2.C.)    Age  14-15  Completed  Program  Objectives 

Enter  the  cumulative  number  of  expected  youth  terminees 
who  will  complete  program  objectives  as  defined  in 
approved  exemplary  youth  project  plans  if ,  at  the  time 
of  entry,  the  participant  was  less  than  16  years  of  age. 

line  B.2.d.)    Completed  Major  Level  of  Education 

Enter  the  cumulative  number  of  expected  youth  terminees 
who  will  complete  during  enrollment,  a  level  of 
educational  achievement  which  had  not  been  achieved  at 
time  of  entry.    Levels  of  educational  attainment  are 
elementary,  secondary,  and  post-secondary.  Program 
completion  standards  shall  be  governed  by  local 
standards  at  the  elementary  level;  a  high  school  diploma, 
GED  Certificate  or  equivalent  at  the  secondary  level;  and 
a  diploma  or  other  written  certification  of  completion  at 
the  post-secondary  level. 

Line  B.3    Youth  Competencies 

Enter  the  cumulative  number  of  expected  youth  terminees  who 
will  complete  the  relevant  youth  competencies  designated  in  the 
four  competency  areas;    (1)  Pre-employment  Skills,    (2)  Basic 
Education  Skills,  and  (4)  Job  Specific  Skills. 

TO  TERMINATE  A  PARTICIPANT  IN  THE  YOUTH  COMPETENCY 
CATEGORY,  THE  PARTICIPANT  MUST  SUCCESSFULLY 
COMPLETE  THE  PROGRAM  CURRICULUM  AND  ITS 
CORRESPONDING  COMPETENCIES. 

Line  B.4.    Other  Terminations 

Enter  the  cumulative  number  of  participants  who  were  terminated 
for  reasons  other  those  in  B.I.,  B.2.,  and  B.3.,— both  positive 
and  negative — through  the  end  of  the  reporting  period. 

LINE  C.)    CURRENT  ENROLLMENTS  (End  of  Month) 


Enter  the  number  of  participants  expected  to  be  in  this  progpram 
as  of  close  of  business  on  the  last  day  of  each  month,  including 
those  expected  to  be  on  board  at  the  time  of  closeout  or 
completion  of  the  last  month  of  the  fiscal  year.    This  entry 
equals  the  difference  between  Lines  A.  and  B« 


SIGNIFICANT  SEGMENTS  (upper  right  portion  of  form) 

Enter  the  cumulative  participant  totals  expected  for  each  quarter  by 
8ex»  age»  ethnic  group  and  other  c 


XVIII.  Sub- Sub-Recipient  Contracts  -  Self  explanatory. 
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Item  10  B. 


CLASSROOM  TRAINING 


FLORIDA 


From  the  subcontractor's  view,  this  is  a  unit  cost/cost  reimbursement  contract.  It 
is  one  of  two  contracts  for  the  work  described.  The  subcontractor  is  paid  a  fixed 
unit  cost  for  half  of  the  work  from  JTPA  and  is  paid  for  the  other  half  through  a 
cost  reimbursement  contract  from  the  State's  Department  of  Health  and 
Rehabilitative  Services.  Because  of  the  client  characteristic  ("severely  disabled"), 
there  is  an  extensive  entrance  criteria  description  and  agreed  upon  competency 
requirements  at  three  milestones. 
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COMPUTin  PROGRAMMER  TRAINING  PROJECT  FOR  THE  SEVERELY  DISABLED 


I.    LABOR  MARKET  CONDITION 

The  Contputor  Proqranr^ier  Training  Project  for  the  Severely  DisabUxl  (Cl^TP) 
wi11  address  the  growing  need  for  progran^rs  within  the  Tampa  B^iy  business 
comnunlty.   According  to  the  >3cciipatlQna1  Outlook  HanJbookt  employment  of 
progranmers  /s  expected  to  grow  faster  than  the  average  for  all  occupatlcis 
through  the  1980^ s  as  computer  usa.ge  expands*  particularly  In  firms  provld*^ 
Ing  accountin'^>  and  business  management  services*  and  In  orgc^nlzailons  In- 
volved in  researt^n^  and  development.   This  geographic  area  has  seen  a  dra- 
matic Increase  in  new  Industry  directly  Involved  In  providing  the  afore- 
mentioned services.    In  addition  to  job  openings  resulting  from  growth  of 
the  occupation*  many  vacancies  are  cnsated  through  the  upward  mobility 
offered  experienced  prograif^ers  in  assuming  Jobs  as  systems  analysts  and 
managers. 

II.  GOAL 

The  goal  of  the  CPTP  is  to  identify*  train  and  place  20  severely  disabled 
individuals  in  competitive  employment  in  local  business  and  industry.  The 
specific  computer  programming  skills  taught  are  those  in  the  moat  demand 
as  specified  by  the  Business  Advisory  Council  (BAC). 

III.  OBJECTIVES 

A.    Entrance  Criteria 

Referencing  the  aforementioned  business  community  Involvement,  the  en- 
trance criteria  will  be  established  by  the  BACt  working  with  rehabili- 
tation^ sources. 

The  usual  source  for  clients  will  be  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation and  the  Private  Industry  Council.    Referrals  will  come  from  cur- 
rent case  loads  and  review  of  closed  files.   Other  agencies  (the  Vet- 
eran's Administration,  private  rehabilitation  providers «  etc.)  will  also 
be  a  further  source  of  potential  candidates. 

Generally*  the  followina  sel^tion  criteria  can  be  assumed: 

*  High  school  graduate  or  equivalent 

-  Above  average  intelligence 

-  12th  grade  reading  comprehension 

*  Analytical  ability  and  programming  aptitude 

-  Work  tolerance  of  8  hours  (by  completion  of  training) 

*  Motivation  to  complete  complex  tasks 

To  a  great  degree*  the  selection  of  candidates  for  programmer  training 
must  be  based  on  objective  test  results  and  the  evaluation  of  records. 
This  will  be  supplemented  insofar  as  possible  by  observation  and  inter- 
view-*w1th  the  objective  of  forming  educated  opinions. 

The  client  will  have  the  intellectual*  emotional  and  physical  character- 
istics necessary  to  make  him  successful  during  an  extended  period  of 
complex*  technical*  classroom  training  and  to  facilitate  his  subsequent 
success  as  a  prograniner  in  industry.    He  desirably  has  a  record  of  per- 
formance in  school  or  at  work  which  leads  one  to  expect  success.  His 
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current  states  of  enthusiasm  and  motivation  Indicate  the  same. 

The  first  modulo  of  Instruction— Introduction  to  Data  Processing- 
win  provide  additional  opportunity  for  evaluation  before  the  formal 
programming  part  of  the  course  actually  begins.   Every  accepted  stu- 
dent must  understand  that  his  acceptance  is  conditional  until  the  e»^d 
of  the  first  module  —  2  to  3  months.    During  this  period  of  mutual 
evaluation,  the  studevtt  may  decide  that  he  doesn't  like  the  field  or 
the  project  may  decide  that  the  student's  probability  of  success  is 
not  great  enough  to  warrant  his  continuation.   By  the  beginning  of 
the  second  module. of  instruction,  all  such  doubts  should  have  been 
resolved. 

The  basic  criteria  for  screening  persons  being  considered  for  pro* 
gratnmer  training  may  be  divided  for  sake  of  convenience  into  four 
general  categories:    Intellectual,  emotional,  physical,  and  histor- 
ical.  Of  th^se,  the  most  significant  is  intellectual,  since  if  suf- 
ficient learning  ability  is  not  present,  the  other  characteristics 
are  of  little  value  in  this  field. 

Intellectual ; 

-  Intelligence  should  be  above  average.    Suitable  instruments  for 
this  measurement  include  the  OTIS,  RAVEN,  SHIPLEY  and  WESCHLER 
tests.   Others  may  also  be  used. 

-  Reading  comprehension  should  waet  the  12th  grade  norms.  The 
Peabody  Indlv'aaal  Achievement  Test  (PIAT)  is  one  suitable  in- 
strument for  determining  this  lever  ,    Reading  comprehension  is 
Important  because  of  the  required  u$e  of  technical  reference 
books  both  during  training  and  after  employment. 

-  Analytical  ability  and  prograwning- aptitude  should  be  suitable. 
Esther  or  both  the  SRA  Programmer  Aptitude  test  and  the  WOLFE 
"Aptitude  Assessment  Battery  -  Programming"  m&y  be  used  as  indi- 
cators ill  this  area. 

-  Education  to  Include  graduation  from  high  school,  or  the  equiva- 
lent  as  indicated  by  a  GED  certificate  is  hi^jhly  desirable.  Al- 
though not  an  indicator  of  Intellectual  av?lity,  such  achievement 
is  usually  required  by  a  prospective  employer  and  does  aid  the 
trained  person  in  dealing  with  other  programmers,  who  are  usually 
themselves  college  graduates.    Similarly,  a  working  knowledge  of 
basic  algebra  can  be  of  great  assistance;  it  teaches  problem  anal- 
ysis which  presents  the  greatest  difficulty  to  the  embryo  programmer. 

Emotional : 

-  An  awareness  of  the  reality  of  his  disability  and  a  willingness  to 
start  work  bn  a  new  vocational  goal  are  essential .  Programmer 
draining  is  hard  and  sometimes  intensely  frustrating;  if  the  trainee 
cannot  concentrate  on  and  overcome  these  problems  as  they  arise,  he 
will  not  be  successful  in  training  or  at  work. 
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-  Because  of  the  difficulty  of  the  training,  motivation  to  succeed  is 
highly  important.   The  person  who  decides  to  "try  it  and  see  if  I 
like  it'*  will  not  like  it  and  will  drop  out,    Perserverance  is  essen- 
tial • 

-  Ability  to  tolerate  frustrating  situc^tions  is  important  in  thii  class- 
room  situatlori  and  at  work.    In  any  diss  including  persons  of  widely 
divergent  disabilities  and  varying  degrees  of  ability,  there  will  be 
f^'^equent  occasions  when  some  of  the  class  are  re^dy  to  go  ahf  ad  and 
others  h/ive  not  yet  understood  the  previous  work.   A  mutual  tolerance 
Is  essential,  and  unpleasantness  or  disruption  could  not  ^)e  tolerated. 
Similar  stresses  easr  develop  in  the  work  situation  when  th^  programmer 
does  not  fully  understand  an  assignment  which  has  just  been  explained 
by  a  person- more  familiar  with  the  work. 

-  Particularly  in  the  case  of  the  homebound  person,  self->discipline 
and  dedication  are  rec^uired  if  us^fvi}  work  Is  to  be  performed. 

Physical ; 

-  Work  tolerance  of  at  least  six  fmrs  at  the  beginninci  of  training  is 
necessary,  with  the  prmp^zt  of  tolerance  increasing' to  eight  hours 
by  completion  of  training. 

-  The  ability  to  comgRun  1    tg  ^^y,  t_^.l_^ggg.  is  almost  always  a  require- 
ment.   In  some  cases,  speciiT equT^J^^^   such  as  automatic  dialers^ 
microphones,  and  headsets  tmy  be  available.    In  any  case,  the  person 
must  be  able  to  ask  questic»ns  and  to  accept  instructions  and  explan- 
ations via  telephone  (independently  or  with  electronic  assistance). 

-  Some  degree  of  typing  asgability  should  exist.    Speed  is  usually  not 
important,  but  a  reasc^^ble  degree  of  accuracy  is  more  so.    The  type- 
writer or  similar  device  such  as  a  keypunch  or  computer  terminal  is 
used  ti5  record  th®  programs  as  they  are  designed.   Any  means  of  typ- 
ing is  acceptable  to  Include  one^finger,  peg  2nd  mouthstick. 

-  Hand-writing  is  very  desirable,  but  not  essential.    Programs  may  be 
recorded  on  paper  for  subsequent  keypunching  by  another  person  or, 

as  mentioned  r.bove,  may  be  recorded  mechanically.    During  the  program 
drivel opment  procesr^,  the  program  operation  is  described  graphically 
using  a  block-diagram  technique.   This  is  most  easily  drawn  by  hand, 
but  substitute  techniques  may  be  used.    Finally,  when  a  program  is 
complete,  it  must  be  documented.    This  documentation  may  be  hand- 
written or  typed,  or  in  most  cases,  may  also  be  dictated  for  tran- 
scription by  another  person. 

-  Since  most  programmer  reference  material  is  contained  in  books  and 
looseleaf  manuals,  the  ability  to  lift  such  books  and  turn  pages  is 
highly  advantageous.    Lacking  this  ability,  the  references  must  be 
obtained  with  the  assistance  of  another  person. 

Historical : 

-  If  the  client  has  worked,  either  before  or  since  his  disablement, 
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his  work  record  becomes  an  important  part  of  any  evaluation.    It  has 
been  stated  that  the  best  indicator  of  what  a  person  will  do  is  what 
fie  has  already  done.    In  this  context,  trte  person's  work  record  in- 
cludes his  educational  history  if  the  period  of  work  was  short  or 
ncnexistent.    Here  wa  are  looking  for  indicators  of  stability,  moti- 
v^tion,  fcnthusiasm,  cooperation  and  a  general  will  to  succeeds  " 

-   Other  possible  indicators  of  aptitude  for  programning  may  include  a 
serious  interest  in  music  or  poetry,  skill  with  puzzles  and  games 
requiring  concentration  and  memory,  and  —  to  a  lesser  extent  — 
any  avocation  requiring  patience  and  concentration. 

Competencies  to  be  Obtained 

Upor.  completion  of  the  training  program.  CPTP  graduates  will  have  acquired 
tho  following:  ^ 

1.  Knowledge  of  business  structures  and  organizations 

2.  Enhanced  oral  and  written  conmuni cation  skills 

3.  Improved  job  seeking  skills  (interviewing;  resume  preparation) 

4.  Proficiency  in  writing  application  programs  in  Structured  COBOL 

with  emphasis  on  Tampa  Bay  area  business  needs 

5.  Knowledge  of  the  operating  system  and  assiciated  software  for  the 

IBM  3081  computer 

6.  Skill  in  utilizing  the  computar  terminal  (Memorex  1377)  in  a  tele- 

processing enviroranent 

7.  Familiarity  with  concepts  and  termino.ogy  of  IBM  Data  Base  (IMS), 

CICS,  SAS  and  JCL 


Job  Duties; 


Computers  can  process  vast  quantities  of  information  rapidly  and  accur- 
ately, but  only  if  they  are  given  step-by-step  instructions  to  follow. 
Because  the  machines  cannot  think  for  themselves,  computer  prograraners 
must  write  detailed  instructions  called  programs  that  list  in  a  logical 
order  the  steps  the  machine  must  follow  to  organize  data,  solve  a  pro- 
blem, ot*  do  some  other  task. 

Programmers  usually  work  from  problem  descriptions  prepared  by  systems 
analysts  who  have  carefully  studied  the  task  that  the  computer  system  is 
going  to  perform  -  perhaps  organizing  data  collected  in  a  survey  or  esti- 
mating the  stress  on  portions  of  a  building  during  a  hurricane.  These 
descriptions  contain  a  detailed  list  of  the  steps  the  computer  must  fol- 
low, such  as  retrieving  data  stored  in  another  computer,  organizing  it  in 
a  certain  way,  and  performing  the  necessary  calculations.    An  applica- 
tions programmer  then  writes  the  specific  program  for  the  problem,  by 
breaking  down  each  step  into  a  series  of  coded  instructions  using  one  of 
the  languages  developed  especially  for  computers. 

Programs  vary  with  the  type  of  problem  to  be  solved.    For  example,  the 
mathematical  calculations  involved  in  payroll  accounting  procedures  are 
different  from  those  required  to  determine  the  flight  path  of  a  space 
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ADDENDUM 
TO 

PROGRAM  OUTLINE 


The  competencies  to  be  achieved  per  trimester  are: 


End  of  Trimester  I: 


1.  The  student  will  demonstrate   through  formal  testing^  Instructor  obser- 
vation and  application^  a  knowledge  of  major  business  data  procefsing 
concepts  and  procedures;  will  be  able  to  describe  a  major  DP  shop»  typi- 
cal hardware  and  software*  and  standard  business  applications  of  computers. 

2.  The  student  will  demonstrate  famllarlty  with  the  CRT  (terminal)*  concepts 
and  terminology  of  teleprocessing*  type  of  computer  being  used*  major 
softw£rd  supporting  the  project. 

3.  The  student  will  demonstrate  through  formal  testing  and  actual  applications 
familiarity  with  the  programming  language  COBOL*  Its  major  uses*  advantages 
disadvantages*  format  and  scope;  also  will  be  knowledgeable  of  STRUCTURED 
COBOL  concepts  and  format  and  will  have  written  several  programs  In  Struc- 
tured COBOL. 

4.  The  student  will  demonstrate  progranmlng  skills  In  STRUCTURED  COBOL  through 
actual  applications  using  basic  coding  techniques  and  multiple  control  breaks. 

5.  The  student  will  demonstrate  through  applications  knowledge  of  CLIST 
language  and  BASIC. 


End  of  Trimester  II: 


1.  The  student  will  demonstrate  knowledge  of  file  handling*  Tables*  indexes 
and  subscripts  and  basic  data  validation  techniques    through  actual  applic- 
cations  in  Structured  COBOL. 

2.  The  student  will  demonstrate  familarity  with  Job  Control  Language  (JCL) 
through  formal  testing  and  applications. 

3.  The  student  will  demonstrate  familarity  with  terms  and  concepts  of  CIS 
and  SAS  through  formal  testing*  instructor  interaction  and  application. 
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End  of  Trimester  III: 

1.  The  student  win  be  coisipetent  In  basic  JCL  coding,  advanced  coding, 
of  COBOL,  debugging  techniques,  and  data  validation  methods  as  demon- 
strated through  applications. 

2.  The  student  will  demonstrate  skill  In  writing,  oral  comnunlcatlonr 
and  team  approaches  to  programnlng  through  regular  reports  and  instructor 
Interaction. 
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EXHIBIT  B 


Budget  is  made  for  the  full  nine  months,  for  the  full  amount.    The  budget 
Is  then  Justification  for  an  average  cost  per  participant  (assumed  20)  of 
$6»074.75.    Since  there  will  be  three  tri-mester  beginnings  during  the 
nine  month  period  of  the  contract,  a  fixed  cost  per  participant  per  tri- 
mester Is  set  at  $2»000. 

The  State  of  Florida  Department  of  Health  and  Rehabilitative  Services  will 
pay  one^half  the  cost  per  participant.   Therefore,  the  cost  to 
County  of  a  fixed  fee  basis  Is  $1,000  per  participant  per  tri-mester. 

Since  fifteen  (15)  carry-over  placements  are  assumed  during  the  nine 
months  of  the  contract  penod,  a  $1,000  fee  per  placement  Is  assessed. 
Placements  for  the  class  attending  during  the  nine  months  of  the  contract 
period  will  occur  after  the  end  of  the  contract  period,  and  will  be  Included 
In  the  negotiated  contract  for  that  period. 

The  definition  of  placement  Is  expanded  to  Include  any  related  job  con- 
taining the  Initial  three  digit  DOT  (Dictionary  of  Occupational  Title) 
code  as  for  that  of  a  computer  programmer  (007). 

The  placement  waae  will  be  In  excess  of  $6.00  per  hour  and  estimated  to  be 
from  $12,000  to  $15,000  per  year. 

If  placement  occurs  during  Trimester  I,  1/3  of  placement  cost,  as  defined 
earlier,  will  be  billed.    If  placement  occurs  In  Trimester  II,  2/3  of 
placement  cost  will  be  billed,  and  If  plafement  occurs  In  or  after  Tri- 
mester III,  the  full  $1,000  will  be  billed. 
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Item  10  C. 


CLASSROOM  TRAINING 


KENTUCKY 


JTPA  single  unit  charge  performance  contract  for  two  types  of  classroom  training. 
This  example  demonstrates  a  concise  statement  of  the  program,  participant 
enrollment  criteria,  progi'am  schedules,  program  design,  performance  objectives 
and  schedule,  and  the  budget  and  payment  schedule.  The  controlling  policy  when 
this  contract  was  written  was  that  a  minimum  of  20%  of  the  total  unit  cost  must 
be  for  placement.  (The  percentage  may  be  increased.) 
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SUBCONTRACTOR,  INC. 
JTPA  CONTRACT  # 
NARRATIVE 

A.  SCOPE  OF  PROGRAM: 

Contractor  Subcontractor,  Inc.  (SCI) 

Program  Name:  Secretarial  &  Business/Finance  Training  Program  (SBF). 
Program  Location; 
Telephone  Number 

Program  Activity:  Institutional  Skill  Training  for  Entry-Level  Employment  in: 

1.  Secretarial  &  Gerical  Occupations 

2.  Business  &  Finance  Occupations. 
Total  Participants  to  Be  Served:  80. 

Number  of  Program  Enrollment  Cycles:  2.  (See  Schedule  in  Section  C  below.) 
Slots  per  Program  Enrollment  Cycle  40. 

Length  of  Program  Enrollment  Cycle:    31_ weeks  maximum  for  Secretarial  (22  weeks  o 
Institutional  Skill  Training,  60  calendar  days  of  job  Development  &  Placement  activities).  28  wc  * 
maximum  for  Business  /Finance  (19  weeks  of  Institutional  Skill  Training,  60  calendar  days  of  j. 
Development  &  Placement  activities). 

Daily  &  Weekly  Program  Hours:  9:30  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.,  Monday  through  Friday,  for  a  total  of  30 
hours  per  training  week. 

Start  Date  of  First  Program  Enrollment  Cycle:  October  31,  1983. 

End  Date  of  Last  Program  Enrollment  Cycle:  June  13,  1984. 

B.  PARTICIPANT  ASSIGNMENT  STANDARDS: 

1 .  18  years  of  age  or  older. 

2.  High  school  diploma  or  GED. 

3.  For  Secretarial:  8th  grade  level  on  BOLL  both  reading  &  math. 

4.  For  Business/Finance:  lOth  grade  level  on  BOLT,  both  reading  &  math. 
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C   SCHEDULED  PROGRAM  CYCLES; 


CYCLE 

Start  Orientation 

Complete  Institutional  Skill 
Training 

Unsubsidized, 
Training-Related 
Placement 

1. 

10/31/83  =  40 

Secretarial  03/30/84  s  16 
Business/Finance  03/09/84  s  16 

05/30/84  =  12 
05/09/84  =  12 

!l. 

11/14/83  3  40 

Secretarial  04/13/84  s  16 
Business/Finance  03/23/84  s  16 

06/13/84  =  12 
05/23/84  =  12 

[totals: 

80 

64 

48 

0.  PROGRAM  DESIGN: 

The  Subcontractor,  Inc;  (SCI)  will: 

*  Prepare  participants  for  technical  training  which  will  raise  them  to  employment-ready  status. 

*  Train  or  retrain  participants  in  the  skill  areas  of  clerical/secretarial  and  business  &  finance. 

*  Provide  a  program  of  instruction  in  communication  and  computational  sicills  which  prepares 
participants  for  continued  skill  training. 

*  Place  an  emphasis  upon  the  importance  of  proper  grooming  and  personal  hygiene,  especially 
as  they  relate  to  the  world  of  work. 

*  Place  job-ready  participants  in  training-related  employment. 

All  participants  will  receive  a  one-week  Orientation  and  Assessment  Workshop,  during  which  a 
decision  will  be  made  as  to  whether  an  individual  should  pursue  the  Secretarial  curriculum  or  that  of 
the  Business/Finance  program. 

Secretarial  Training: 

This  course  is  designed  to  train  participants  in  the  clerical  occupational  area.  The  course  covers 
Skills  Building,  Productive  Typing,  Filing  Procedures,  Business  English,  Office  Procedures,  Telephone 
Techniques,  and  Test  Preparation.  The  length  of  the  course  will  be  twenty-one  weeks,  with  training 
time  divided  into  a  six-hour  day  and  five-day  week. 
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Th«  training  also  includes  overall  growth  in  developing  >lhe  typing  skill,  work  habits, 
proofreading  and  other  attributes  of  an  office  typist 

Related  Mathematics  and  English  are  taught  to  enrich  the  effectiveness  of  the  participant  in 
his/her  skill  area. 

A  Secretarial  completer  will  be  able  to  type  at  an  acceptable  speed  (i.e.,  from20*55  w.p.m.),  and 
with  good  control;  to  put  basic  skills  to  work  inr  typing  letters,  reports  and  various  items  such  as 
medicair  legal,  government  and  technical  forms,  ranging  from  simple  to  complex.  SCI  projects  that 
40%  of  the  trainees  will  reach  a  typing  speed  of  at  least  55  w.p.m. 

A  completer  will  also  be  able  to  understand  simple  to  complex  sets  of  problems  and  instructions. 
This  covers  models,  semi-arranged  copy,  and  unarranged  copy. 

Job-ready  participants  may  be  placed  as  secretaries,  stenographers,  typists  and  basic  word 
processors.  In  addition,  placements  may  be  made  in  training-related  positions,  e.g.:  Computer  and 
account  recording  clerk,  production  cl«rk,  information  and  message  clerk,  transportation  service 
clerk,  telephone/telegraph  operators  and  medical  clerks. 

Business/Finance  Training; 

This  course  is  designed  to  train  participants  in  the  field  of  financial  services.  The  course  covers 
Bookkeeping  and  Accounting  Principles,  Test  PrepBration,  Operation  of  Business  Machines,  and 
Introduction  to  Typing.  The  length  of  the  course  will  be  eighteen  weeks,  with  training  time  divided 
into  a  six-hour  day  and  five-day  week. 

Related  Mathematics  and  English  are  taught  to  enrich  the  effectiveness  of  the  participant  in 
his/her  skill  area. 

A  Business/Finance  completer  will  be  able  to  complete  the  entire  accounting  process  of  a 
business  information  system  in  its  simplest  form,  whether  it  be  merchandising  or  service.  This  covers, 
in  general,  the  journalizing,  posting,  reporting,  adjusting,  and  closing  phases  of  the  accounting 
cycle, 

A  Businass/FI nance  completer  will  also  be  familiar  with  th«  basic  concepts  of  a  data  processing 
system  Involving  the  accounting  cycle,  and  with  general  business  characteristics. 

Detailed  curricula  for  both  the  Secretarial  and  Business/Finance  Training  Programs  will  be 
maintained  in  the  Agency's  Central  Records  Unit,  for  reference  in  compliance  monitoring,  with  the 
understanding  that  details  of  such  curricula  can  be  modified  at  the  reasonable  discretion  of  SCI 
training  staff. 
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B.   PERFORMANCE  OBJECTIVES: 


1.  Enrollment  into  Institutional  Skill  Training;  SCI  expects  to  enroll  a  minimum  of  80 
participants.  While  more  than  80  participants  may  be  enrolled,  the  single-unit  charge  for 
Enrollments  (as  determined  in  the  Budget  Narrative)  wil  be  made  only  for  the  first  80,  so  that 
payment  by  the  Agency  for  Enrollments  will  not  exceed  $201 ,600.00. 

2.  Completion  of  institutional  Skill  Training:  SCI  anticipates  that  80%  of  program  enrollees  (64 
participants)  will  successfully  complete  their. institutional  skill  training..  For  purposes  of  assessing  this 
completion  objective,  a  'successful  completion*  is  defined  as  either: 

a.  Full  program  completion,  i.e.,  satisfactory  performance  in  the  skills  and  tasks  covered  by 
the  training  curriculum,  to  be  determined,  by  the  disposition  conference  (which  includes  instructor, 
EDP  counselor,  and  job  developer);  OR 

b.  Early  completion,  i.e.,  program  exit  after  the  fifteenth  (15th)  day,  in  order  to  accept 
training-related  employment. 

3.  Unsubsidized.  Training-Related  Placement  SCI  anticipates  that  75%  of  successful 
completers  (48  participants)  will  obtain  unsubsidized,  training*related  placement  within  60  calendar 
days  of  completing  their  institutional  skill  training.  Should  more  than  48  participants  obtain  such 
placement,  the  single-unit  charge  for  Placements  (as  determined  in  the  Budget  Narrative)  will  be 
made  only  for  the  first  48,  so  that  payment  by  the  Agency  for  Placements  will  mot  exceed  $62,400.00. 

For  purposes  of  assessing  this  placement  objective,  and  of  correctly  paying  the  single-unit 
charges  based  on  its  attainment,  "unsubsidized  placement'  is  defined  as  permanent  employment 
for  at  least  1 5  hours  per  week  in  a  job  that  is  notsubsidized  with  JTPA  funds,  and  which  pays  at  least 
the  Federal  Minimum  Wage.  A  job  is  presumed  to  be  permanent  unless  the  employer  explicitly 
classifies  it  as  temporary.  A  participant  is  presumed  to  have  taken  a  job,  if  he  or  she  reports  for  work 
and  has  been  placed  on  the  payroll. 

In  order  to  be'^ounted  as  a  placement  for  which  payment  is  to  be  made?  the  participant  must 
have  completed  at  least  the  fifteenth  (1 5th)  day  of  the  program,  thus  becoming  part  of  the  statistical 
base  for  Enrollments  (as  determined  below  in  the  Budget  Narrative). 

Finally,  a  "training-related'  occupation  is  one  whose  job  description,  as  determined  by  the 
employer,  includes  the  skills  acquired  in  either  the  Secretarial  or  Business/Finarxe  training  programs. 
Such  occupations  include,  but  are  not  limited  to,  the  following: 


Secretarial 


Business/Finance 


Production  Oerks 
Computer  Recording  Clerks 
Information/Message  Clerks 
Transportation  Service  Clerks 
Telephone/Telegram  Operators 
Telephone/Telegram  Operators 
Medical  Clerks' 


Hotel  Front  Office  Clerks 
Office  Machine  Operators 
Postal  Clerks 

Shippihg  &  Receiving  Clerks 


Stock  Clerks 
Bank  Clerks 
Bank  Tellers 


Collection  Workers 
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F.    PERFORMANCE  PLAN:  MONTHLY  &  YEAR.TO.DATE: 


PERFORMANCE 
OBJECTIVE 

OCT 

NOV 

DEC 

JAN 

FEB 

MAR 

APR 

MAY 

JUN 

1. 

This 

Enrollment  into 

Month 

40 

40 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

institutiondi 

^Kiii  iraininQ 

YTO 

40 

80 

80 

80 

80 

80 

80 

80 

80 

2. 

This 

•Completion  of 

Month 

A 

U 

0 

0 

0 

0 

48 

1  6 

0 

0 

Institutional 

Skill  Training* 

YTD 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

48 

64 

64 

64 

3. 

Unsubsidized, 

This 

Training- 

Month 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

36 

12 

Related 

Placement** 

YTD 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

36 

48 

*(80%of  #1) 
**(75%  of  #2) 

NOTE:  See  Budget  Narrative  for  determination  of  statistical  base  for  Enrollments  for  which  single- 
unit  charge  can  be  made,  as  distinct  from  MIS  enrollments. 
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SUBCONTRACTOR,  INC.  (SCI) 
SECRETARIAL  &  BUSINESS/FINANCE  TRAINING  PROGRAMS 
CONTRACT  # 
October  1, 1983-Jun0  30, 1984 

A.  BUDGET  NARRATIVE: 

1.  This  is  a  performance-based  contract.  Costs  will  be  billed  entirely  as  fixed,  single-unit  charges 
in  the  cost  category  of  Training. 

2.  Single-unit  charges  will  be  for  enrollments  in  and  placements  due  to  institutional  skill 
training.  These  charges  will  be  $2,520  for  each  enrollment  up  to  80,  and  $1,300  for  each 
unsubsidized,  training-related  placement  up  to  48. 

3.  The  full  unit  price,  embracing  both  single-unit  charges,  is  $3,820  per  participant.  Full 
payment  of  the  full  unit  price  is  anticipated  for  no  more  than  48  participants,  with  a  resultant  cost  to 
the  Agency  not  to  exceed  $183,360.00. 

4.  Partial  payment,  i.e.,  the  single-unit  charge  for  enrollment  only,  is  anticipated  for  no  more 
than  32  additional  participants,  with  a  resultant  cost  to  the  Agency  not  to  exceed  $80,640.00. 

5.  Total  potential  cost,  and  maximum  total  amount  payable  to  the  Contractor,  is  $264,000.00 
for  fixed,  single-unit  charges. 

6.  For  purposes  of  paying  the  single-unit  charge  for  enrollment,  a  participant  will  not  be 
counted  as  an  enrollment  until  he  or  she  has  completed  the  15th  day  of  the  program.  Likewise,  any 
participants  who  exit  the  program  prior  to  completion  of  the  15th  day,  will  not  be  counted  in  the 
statistical  base  for  assessment  and  evaluation  of  the  program. 

7.  An  Initial  Payment  in  the  amount  of  $47,210  will  be  payable  to  the  Contractor  for  invoice  to 
be  submitted  upon  execution  of  this  contract  The  Initial  Payment  is  to  be  amortized  in  full  prior  to 
the  end  of  the  program  period/  by  subtraction  of  $7,210  from  the  reimbursement  due  for  January, 
1984,  and  $8,000  from  the  reimbursement  due  for  each  of  the  remaining  five  months,  i.e.,  from 
February  through  June  of  1984. 

B.  PERFORMANCE-BASED.  SINGLE-UNIT  CHARGE  BUDGET:' 

Sinole-Unit  Charge  #of  Participants  Projected  Maximum  Cost 

$2,520  per  Enrollment  x  80  Participants  =  $201,600.00 

$1,300  per  Unsubsidized, 

Training-Related  Placement  x  48  Participants  =  62,400.00 

MAXIMUM  TOTAL  AMOUNT  PAYABLE  TO  CONTRACTOR  NOT-TO-EXCEED:  $264,000.00 
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Item  10  D. 


CLASSROOM  TRAINING 


TENNESSEE 


This  is  a  blanket  or  open-ended  performance  contract.  No  particular  jobs,  type  of 
training,  nor  client  groups  are  specified.  The  Subcontractor  agrees  to  find  jobs,  find 
eligible  participants  qualified  for  such  jobs,  and  find  employers  willing  to  commit 
to  hiring  the  trained  participants  before  the  training  begins  £>o  long  as  they  pass 
certain  competency  measures.  The  Subcontractor  is  not  paid  until  after  the 
participant  is  fully  trained  and  placed  in  a  job.  The  Subcontractor  surveys 
employers  for  job  skill  needs  then  gets  approval  from  the  funding  agency  to  do  the 
training  for  that  skill.  The  Subcontractor  attempts  to  place  non-completors  and 
persons  who  do  not  pass  competency  tests  but  receives  no  payment  for  such 
placements. 
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Ed.  note:  SCI  ■  "Subcontractor,  Inc." 


WORK  STATEMENT 


THE  QUALIFIED  EMPLOYEE  PROGRAM-  (QE) 


I.    Program  Descrlpclon 


Th«  qualified  Employes  (QE)  program  offars  a  link  wich  cha  private  aaccor.  This 
Q.E.  program  will  serve     .  parcicipanta  chroughouc  all  of  DistricC  VI.    The  program 

wil  begin  Wich  ^  securing  employer  coiamicmenca  Co  hire  all  graduaces  o£  che 

program.    No  program  will  ever  begin  parcicipanc  recruicmanc  wichouc  prior  employer 


Recruicmanc 


^         wm  recruit  participaats  and  with  tha  amployar's  asalscanca  wUl  screen 

for  parcicipancs  who  meet  the  employer's  needa*iCI_ will  alao  design  a  specific 
training  program  for  each  participating  employer  so  that  che  exact  skills  chey 
want  in  an  employee  are  taught.    After  program  design  is  complJceT  then  selection 
Will  occur  and  participants  wiH  start  the  program  by  completing  an  assessment 
battery  which  will  help  them  identify  deficiencies  and  develop  a  career  plan* 

Training 

AH  class  training  will  focus  on  competency  achievement  and  unless  participants 
can  deoonacrace  mastery  of  the  compeci^clea,  they  will  not  graduate.  Training 
will  be  short  tern  and  wUl  focua  on  job  skills  aa  well  as  job  survival  skills • 

Upon  graduation,  participants  wiH  go  to  work  for  the  participating  employer  and 

 Will  maintain  regular  poat  training  follow-up  to  help  insure  job  retention. 

In  addition  to  chis  foLlow-up,  _SC^__wlH  enter  into  a  post-training  agreement 
wich  the  employer. 


A,    Classroom  Training/Occupational  (Skills)  Training 

1.  The  occupations  in  which  training  is  being  proposed  cannot  be  prescribed 
at  chis  point  sinca  che  program  operates  by  securing  employer  commicmencs 
Co  hire  prior  co  program  start.  Securing  commlcments  chroughouc  che  year 
will  allow  che  flexibility  Co  work  wich  new  employers  should  chey  express 
inceresc  in  che  program.  Discricc  VI  piC  crainlng  commiccee  will  approve 
all  programs  prior  co  start-up.  All  courses  wlH  be  done  in  conjunction 
wich  employers  who  ensure  chac  employees  are  full  time. 
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Theaa  will  be  closed  ancry /closed  exlc  classes. 

All  crainlng  courses  will,  uclllze  .^CJ-^^'s  basic  cralning  philosophy  and 
will  be  performance  based  in  price.    Training  will  consisc  o£  brief  periods 
of  laccure  co  describia  Job  funccions*  nnilciple  examples  of  effeccive  workt 
large  periods  of  practice  cine  in  performing  skills  and  feedback  on  Job 
performance.    Compecencles  will  be  prescribed  and  parcicipancs  wUl  be 
regularly  cesced  in  relacion  co  chose  compecencles  co  measure  progress < 
Excra  praccice  cime  will  be  provided  for  scudencs  ro  gee  addicional  practice 
if  necessary  sa  they  can  meec  compecencles  in  which  chey  have  been  deficienc* 
Under  no  circumscances  will  parcicipancs  graduace  If  chey  cannoc  meec  che 
compecencles  prescribed. 

SCI        will  deliver  occupacional  skills  crainlng  in  a  variecy  of  differenc 
vocacional  areas.    The  vocacions  which  will  be  delivered. will  depend  on 
Che  demands  of  participaclng  businesses.    Vocacional  curricula  will  be 
designed  when  che  hiring  of  applicancs  is  eminenc. 

The  occupacions  where  cralning  will  be  delivered  will  come  from  che  lisc 

of  employer  endorsements  or  ocher  employers  approved  by  che  Privace  Industry 

Council  of  SDAiSL.. 

All  cralning  programs  will  be  approxlmacely  70  classroom  hours  in  lengch. 
The  average  classroom  day  will  be  seven  hours.    The  average  class  size 
will  noc  exceed  15  participants. 

Afcer  cuscomlzed  macerials  are  developed  for  each  e.mployer,  che  crainlng 
process  will  begin  ulch  Sqi  racmtclng  for  eligible  parcicipancs  who 
express  inceresc  in  che  program.    This  will  be  che  responsibilicy  SCI 

and  will  be  at     SCI     *a  expense.    Cliencs  will  be  incervleved  bv  SCT  

and  che  employer  be  lore  chey  are  accepced  inco  che  program.  This  is  imporcanc 
because  employers  vlll  be  commlcced  co  hire  all  graduaces  of  each  class. 

Afcer  program  selecclon>  parciclpants  will  be  given  an  assessmenc  baccery 
designed  co  idenclfy  pocencial  job  problems  and  help  chem  co  work  on  improvemer 
Assessmencs  include  ^he  Business  Judgement  Tesc  to  measure  knowledge  of 
appropriace  business  behaviors;  che  Screngch  DepLoymenc  Inventory  co  measure 
how  screngchs  ate  deployed  in  incerpersonal  relacionships;  and  che  Employee 
Apcicude  Surveys  which  are  a  series  of  apcicude  cescs  normed  co  scores 
of  people  who  are  £unccioning  effeccively  in  specific  jobs. 

The  assessmenc  will  be  followed  by  approxlmacely  70  hours  of  classroom 
cralning.  This  includes  boch  che  job  survival  skills  and  occupacional 
skills.  Graduaces  of  che  class  will  be  hired  by  che  employer,  and  our 
graduation  goal  is 
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When  participanta  enter  eiTployment_i£L-_will  maintain  follow-up  contact 
to  insure  retention.    Our  retention  goals  are  90%,  of  those  that  graduate, 
at  30  days  post-placement  and  85%,  of  those  that  graduate,  at  60  days 
post^-placemnt •    CXar  saJ'^ry  range  goal  is  to  average  at  a  miniiium  $3.50 
per  hotsr  and  our  entered  enploymsnt  cost  will  not  exceed  $1,900  per  person. 

4.  Employer  participaclon  in  program  dallv«ry  is  Cwo^fold.    First,  employers 
will  prescribe  any  screening  informacion  and  exactly  whac  chey  wane  In 

an  ernployee.    They  will  assise  in  utilizing  chis  informacion  In  the  final 
selection  of  participants.    Second*  employers  will  provide  information 
for  the  design  of  the  training  program  so  that  it  meets  their  specific 
tieeds.    This  Includels  providing  comp.et;ency  informationt  establishing  training 
topics*  and  approving  the  final  drafts  of  all  materials.    In  sor^e  instances 
employers  will  provide  training  assistance  in  the  classroom  and  will  lend 
equipment  and  tools  for  training. 

5.  Specific  standards  for  measuring  Job  readiness  and  progress  will  be  regular 
competency  tests  to  see  if  the  prescribed  entry  level  competencies  are 
being  met. 

6.  All  job  development  and  pla'cenent  efforts  will  be  conducted  bv  SCI 
staff  members  to  secure  participation  and  hiring  commitments  on  the  front 
end.    This  will  guarantee  all  graduates  being  placed  upon  graduation.  For 
the  few  participants  who  do  not  graduaCSt  SCI         will  offer  counseling 
assistance  and  will  maintain  regular  Job  development  contact  with  the  private 
sector'  to  assist  in  placement  of  all  participants. 

7.  During  the  programt  participants  will  receive  career  counseling  in  the 
form  of  assessment  reviews  and  career  plans.    Each  participant  will  review 
his/her  assessment  scoresv  look  at  the  demands  and  potentials  of  the  Job, 
and  develop  a  career  plan.    This  career  plan  will  be  developed  under  the 
guidance  of  the  instructor  and  will  provide  the  participant  with  a  "map" 
for  following  goal  progression  throughout  his/her  career. 

So  that  participants  will  have  a  good  chance  to  have  long-term  Job  retention, 
a  significant  portion  of  the  program  will  address  this  topic. 

Marketing  *  Marketing  activities  are  designed  to  not  only  attract  direct  business 
attention  for  this  programt  but  for  other  SDA  tf^ programs  as  well.  Marketing 
functions  will  also  be  used  to  recruit  participants  for  .the  program. 

1.  Advertising;    To  recruit  oarticiDanta^      SCI     will  advertise  in  the  local 
media.    This  outreach  will  Insure  eligible  participants  are  attracted  to 
the  program  and  will  be  a  regular  part  of  any  program  start  up. 

2.  Annual  Report:     In  delivering  this  program*  an  annual  report  will  be  designed 

for  SDA  It  and  distributed  to  ItOOC  area  businesses.    This  annual  report 

will  help  to  advise  businesses  of  the  Employment  and  Training  Services 
available  from  the  District  as  well  as  recruiting  their  involvement  in 
programs. 
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II.  Goala 


program  goals  am  94%  graduation  rates ^  90%,  o£  those  that  graduate,  at 
30-day  job  retention  rates,  and  85%  of  those  that  graduate,  at  60-day 
job  retention  rates.    It  is  a  perfonnanc^-based  program  with  no  payment 
to .-§£L«» unless  specified  criteria  are  mat.    Maximum  contract  expen-. 
ditures  will  not  exceed    $19,000>  . 

111.   Target  Population 

The  target  population  for  this  proposal  shall  be  50%  youth  and  50%  other 
eligible  categories.    The  service  area  covered  will  include  all  counties/ 
cities  within  SCA 

IV,  Budget 

This  program  Is  a  performance-bMed  prograin  wich  payment  go    SCI       only  u>mn  SCI 
meets  the  specified  payment  points.    This  proposal  calls  for  serving  participant 
and  will  not  axcMd  $19.000     in  total  dollars  if  all  payments  are  made.    This  price 
is  baaed  on  serving  this  quantity  and  may  vary  if  numbers  change. 

The  performance  payment  structure  is^ 

$  per  person  Upon  j.ob  placemant 

^   per  person  upon  30-day  retention 

$  per  person  upon  6p-»day  retention 

Maximum  coat  per  antered  employment  will  not  exceed  $1»900, 
This  price  does  not  Include  services  expense. 
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Item  10  E. 


CLASSROOM  TRAINING 


NEW  YORK 


This  is  a  gcod  basic  design  for  a  classroom  training  performance  contract.  It 
clearly  defines  completion  and  placement  and  estimates  levels  of  output.  In 
addition,  25%  ($890.00)  of  the  tuition  rate  is  withheld  pending  placement.  The 
payment  schedule  combines  time  and  performance  factors. 

This  contract  was  issued  under  CETA.  It  is  the  complete  contract.  Some  terms 
may  be  inappropriate  or  unnecessary  under  JTPA. 
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AGREEMENT 


FY  '82 


THIS  AGREEMENT  made   this   12th  day  of  November,   1981,  by 
and  between   the  COUNTY   PRIVATE   INDUSTRY  COUNCIL 

INC. I   having  its  principal  offices  and  place  of  business  at  the 

in  the  City  of 

County  of  and  State  o£  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 

the  PIC);   and  acting  as  authorized  by  the  Act  and  Regulations 

and 

Car  Care  Careers*  Incorporated 
having  its  principal  offices  and  place  of  hnnlness  at 

( hereinafter 

referred  to  as   the  Contractor) • 

WITNESSETH: 

WHEREAS,    the  PIC  has  been  established  to  increase  employment 
and  training  opportunities  for  unemployed,   underemployed  and  econ- 
omically disadvantaged  residents  of     the  County;  and 

WHEREAS,    the  Town    One  and  the  Town  Two 

have  established  the   County  Consortium  to  increase  the  employ- 

ment and  training  opportunities  for  unemployeu,   underemployed  and 
economically  disadvantaged  residents  of  their  towns;  and 

WHEREAS,   the       County  Consortium  has  designated  the 

PIC  as  its  Administrative  Unit;  and 

WHEREAS,    the  PIC  has  received  funds  through  the  County 
Consortium  under  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training 

Act    (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Act);  and 

WHEREAS,    the  Contractor  has  proposed  a  program  entitled 
Basic     Automotive  Technician    Training  Program  (hereinafter 
referred   to  as   the   Program) ;  and 

WHEREAS,    the  PIC  desires  to  engage  the  Contractor  to  con- 
duct the  program  which  is  consistent  with  the  purpose  and  goal  of 
the  PIC?  and 

WHEREAS ,    the  Contractor  has  been  deemed  capable  of  carrying 
out  the  program;  and 
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WHERKAS,   the  Contractor •  s.  Proartiim  was  approved  by  the 
PTC  bon.  J  at  its  meeting  on    //  llZ f^i         (Executive  Committee); 

\^Er^EAS,   the  Contractor's  Pronram  w::s  approved  by  the 
Executive  Board  of  the    County  Consortium  through  their 

siijnatur^  on  this  Agreement; 

NOW,  THRREFORE,   the  PIC  and  the  Con*-ractor  do  hereby 
mutually  agree  as  follows: 

1.  Progrc^m:     The  Contractor  oyrces  to  establish  and 
conduct  a  Pirog  r am'^ont  i  1 1  od 

in  substantial   accordance  with  the  Program  narrative,  attached 
to,   incorporated  herein  and  designated  "Attachment  A", 

2.  Tenm:     The  parties  agree  that  this  Agreement  shall 
hog  in  October  "T;   1981      and  continue  until  September  30,  1982, 
unlt^ns  such  dates  are  changed  in  accordance  with  the  provision 
of  this  AyrcMjinont. 

4 
\ 
• 

3.  to  Feder^^  and  J^ocal  Law,  Regulations, 
PtiTos,  pi  root  i"vyfs\'"Tssnnince's  aind' Orclinahcbsr    The  Contractor 
.itjM'cs  to  contliict  any'  .ind  al  1"  act!  vl  t  i  bs ''uncTer  this  Agreement 

in  .-iccordancG  with  any  and  all  Federal,  State,  Local  or  depart- 
nKMilnl  ist.itutos,    rules,  regulations,   laws  or  ordinances  applicable 
to  contracts  of  the  PIC  in  effect  or  promulgated  during  the  term 
of  this  Agreement  or  any  extensions  thereof, 

4.  Payi'^*-"*'s ,  Fiscal  Limitations  and  R(?qui  romonts ;  The 
I'TC  agrees  to  pay"  air  properly  1  of  the 
Contractor   in  an  iimount  not  to  exceed  $142,272.00,       in  accordance 
with  and.^ limited  by  the  Program  budget,  attracHe'd*  to,  incorporated 
herein  and  designated  "Attachment  B";  provided  that  the  Contractor 
submits  and  maintains  all  fiscal  records  c,nd  documents,  in 
iiccordance  with  the  PTC's  fiscal  procedures,  attached  to,  incor- 
poriited  herein   and  designated  ".Attachment  C". 

5.  Unusual  Ci  rctinstances  Affecting  Per  fonnance ;     In  the 
cvont  that  th"e  Cbn'trac'tbr'  cannot  Incet:  any  or  all  of  tiie  obligations 
pl*icod  upon,  it  by  t.he  terms  of  this  Agreement,  the  Contractor 
shall   inunedia tely  so  notify  the  Executive  Director  of  the  PIC  in 
writing.     The  PlC  Executive  Director  or  his  designee  shall  make^ 
reasonable  efforts  to  assist  the  Contractor  in  meeting  its 
obligations  under  the  Agreement.     If  within  thiry   (30)   days  the 
rontracti>r  remains  unable  to  comply  with  its  obligations  under 
tl)is  Agvoivini-n t ,    the  Contractor  ishall  srck  loodi  f  icat  ion  in 
accordance  wi  th  the  proci"*dures  set  forth  in  Section  6  of  this 

Ag rfM-^iMont.     Nothing  in  tljis  Section  shall  be  interpreted  or 
ir(^nst.rui-d  as   limiting  tliC  right  of  (Mtlier  party  to  terminate  the 
Ay  1 1  i-mrMi  t   in   t  l)o  mai.nor  sot  forth  in  Section  7  of  this  Agreement. 
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6.  7^inonc2monts  or  Mod  i  ficot  ions  :       Either  party  may  at 
."iny  time  during  Lorn^*  at  this  Agreement  request  amendments  or 
modifications.     Requests  for  amendment  or  modification  of  this 
Agreement  shall  be  in  writing^  specifying  the  changes  sought 
and  the  rcar.ons  therefor.     The  parties  shall  review  the  request 
for  modification   in  terms  of  the  Act,   regulations  and  program 
gotils.     Should  the  parties  comment  to  modification  of  the 
Agrer?ment|   then  an  timendjnent  or  modification  will  be  drawn^ 
.tpl'Tovod  and  executed,   in  the  same  manner  as  the  original 
contract. 

7.  Tc-i  mi  nation :     Kitlier  party  may,  at  any  time  during 
Liie  Leim  of  tKis^^'AgVc'iTment  or  any  extension  thereof,  tenninate 
this  Agreement  by  giving  thirty  (30)   days  written  notice  of  its 
intontion  to  terminate.     During  the  thirty   (30)  day  period,  the 
parties  agree  to  attempt  to  resolve  the  matter"(s)   which  preci- 
pi^atod  the  request  for  tormination.     If  the  party  giving  the 
f.Minination  notice  docs  not  withdraw  the  notice,   this  Agreement 
ij.hnll  terminate  upon  expiration  of  the  thirty   (30)   day  notice. 
Provided,  however,    that  in  the  event  PIC  elects  to  terminate 
this  /kgi'ooment,   and  at  the  time  of  such  termination  the 
Contractor  is   not   in  material  broach  of  its  obligations  hereunder, 
Uio  ContiMctor  slwill  l.ie  entitled  to  reimbursement  from  tlie  PIC 

for  tiny  oxpr.nsos  which  Die  Contractor  mciy  luive  incurred  up  to 
juich  d.ite  in  reliance  on  the  full  term  of  this  Agreement,  which 
oxponses  shall  not  have  been  reimbursed  in  accordance  with  the 
provi  !5  ions  hereof . 

8.  Suspension:     The  PIC  reserves  the  right  to  suspend 
any  and  a  11'" operations  of  the  Program  for  violations  of  the  terms 
of  this  Agreement,   the  Act,  rules  regulations  and  directives 

for  a  period  not  to  exceed  seven*  (7)  days,  upon  one  workday's 
written  notice  to  the  Contractor  specifying  the  reasons  therefor. 
In  the  event  that  such  notice  of  suspension  is  served,  the 
Contractor  i;hall  be  entitled  to  a  reasonable  opportunity  within 
I  he  workday  proceding  susponr-ion  to  dii?cuss  the  reason  therefor 
directly  with  the  PIC  Executive  Director  or  his  designee.  The 
decision  to  impose  any  and  all  suspensions  shall  be  within  the 
sole  discretion  of  the  PIC. 

9.  Records         Access  and  Ma  intcnancc :     The  Contractor 
shall  establish  and  maintain  f or  at  "lens t  tKree   (3)   years  from 
the  tennination  of  this  Agreement  such  records  as  are  required 
by  PTC.     Those   rr-cords  include,  but  are  not  lifnited  tc,  all 
rii:i^Tl  records,    vr>-'luding  payroll  and  pu  rchar.os "  and  intake 

.siul  plocomont .  i  r.foi  m.ition ,  ol  c.     The  Contr<-iCtor  further  agrees 
thiit  itn'otds   it;iinir»'d  by  PIC  or  by  the 

with  tcspect   to  um-t-.t  luMiod  costs,   audit  rli  :;a  1 1  owcinces ,  liti- 
tj.it  »on  ' or  ilitiputc  bi-twc-en  the  PTC  and  Lhe  Contractor  sliall  be 
/{.linlainod   for  t  i  ;;ie  no»-d»,-d   for  K/r.olution  of  said  question. 
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Failure  to  comply  with  any  of  the  record  keeping 
requirements  in  this  Section  will  be  grounds  for  ^ IC  to  with- 
hold payment  against  submitted  invoices  until  such  compliance 
is  demonstrated. 

10.  Audits  and  Inspections:     At  any  time  during  normal 
business  hours^ahd  as  often  'as  PIC  or 

may  deem  necessary  and  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  interfere 
with  the  normal  business  operations  of  the  Contractor,  the 
Contractor  shall  make  available  to  the  PIC,  the  County 
Consortium  or  the  Department  of  Labor,   for  examination 

all  its  records  with  respect  to  all  jnatters  covered  by  tliis 
Contract  and  shall  permit  the  PIC  or  the  County 
Consortium     to  audit,  examine  and  make  excerpts  or  transcripts 
Ciom  such  records  and  to  make  audits  of  all  contracts,  invoices, 
materials,  payrolls,   records  of  personnel,  conditions  of 
'  :!'pluyin(>nt  lUid  othor  data  relating  to  all  matters  covered  by 
this  AgrcLrmont. 

11.  Dispute  Resolution:     In  case  of  any  disagreement 
b.:  lwecn  the  par tTos  as" to  •  the  operation  of  the  Program,  the 

1  nt  r:rnretati on  or  application  of  any  and  all  Federal,  Stat^,  ^ 
Titical  or  departmental  statutes^   rules,   regulations,   laws  or 
ordinances,   the  matter  must  be  iiiunediately  submitted  to  the  PIC, 
which  snail  review  and  after  consultation  with  the  Contractor, 
shall  resolve  same  and  such  decision  shall  be  binding  on  the 
parties  ^o  this  Agreement.     The  Contractor,  however,  retains 
any  administrative  and/or  legal  remedies  including  but  not 
limited  to  teimination  of  this  Agreement  in  accordance  with 
the  pr:)visions  of  Paragraph  7  or  appeal  to  the  County 
Consortium     or  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,   that  it  may  have 
for  review  of  a  decision  made  pursuant  to  this  Paragraph, 
which  decision  it  believes  to  be  arbitrary  or  capricious. 

12 .  Mon i  tor  i ng :     The      County  Consortium  will 
provide  a  desl gnateH  'representat ive  to  monitor  the  Contractor's 
operation  of  the  Program.     Such  monitoring  may  consist  of 
on-site  review  of  Program  operations  and  inspections  of  Program 
reports,  documents,   records  and  activities  with  or  without  prior 
notice  to  the  Contractor. 

13.  Non-Discrimination:     In  carrying  out  the  Program, 
the  Contractbr^'sKall* hot  dTscriminate  against  any  participant, 
trnrollee,  employee  of  applicant  because  of  race,  age,   religion;  • 
spx,  nriional  origin,  handicap^,  political  affiliation  or  belief. 

14.  Sovi^robi  1  i  ty^:     The  parties  agree  that  should  any 
piovision  of   this  Agiecinent  be  detetminod  to  be  invalid  or 

luuMi  Toi  cnabl  e ,    luich  d*.?toi  mlnat  ion  shall  not  effect  any  or  all  of 
t  he  oLhor  Loi  nii;  .wid  provisions  of  this  Agt  moment  which  shall 
roiitinue  in  fotcc  tind  affect. 
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15.  SuLcontracting ;     The  Contractor  agrees  not  to 
Ljubcontract ,  assign,  'transfer,  convey,  sublet  or  otherwise 
dispose  of  thio  Contract  or  any  right,  title  obligation  or 
interest  he  may  have  therein,  without  prior  consent  from  the 
PIC.     Any  such  subcontract,   assignment,   transfer,  subletting, 
conveyance  or  disposition  of  the  contract  or  any  right,  title 
or  interest  therein  without  the  prior  written  consent  of  the 
ITC  will  relieve  the  PIC  of  any  and  all  liabilities  and 
obliqations  growing  out  of  such  contract  to  the  Contractor  or 
to  the  person  or  corporation  to  which  contract  shall  have  been 
r^ubcontractod,   assigned,  transferred,  conveyed  or  sublet. 
Subcontractees ,   assignees,  Lransfcrreos  or  sublettees  shall 
forfeit  and  lose  all  monies  theretofore  earned  under  such 

i:un  tract. 

16.  Attachments:     The  parties  agree  that  the  following 
ALtrichrnonts  are*  hereby  attached  to  and  incorporated  herein: 


A.  Program  Narrative 

B.  Program  Budget 

C.  Fiscal  Procedures  and  Rooorting 

D.  Participant  Reporting 

Porformance  Standards:     The  PIC  and  the  Contractor 
mutually  agree  tomie  fofrcwing  performance  standards  for  the 
Piogram  under  this  Aareement: 

1.  Enroll  a  minimum  of  forty-eight  (48)'  individuals 

2.  Enroll  a  maximum  of  fifty-one  X51}  individuals 

3^  Complete  a  minimum  of  thir       ^ight  (38)  individuals 
4.  Place  a  minimum  of  thirty-e.     t  (38)  individuals. 


18.     Cojitjcictor  Staf£:     All  personnel  hired  by  the 
Contractor  to  "perform  work"  under  this  Agreement  shall  be  within 
the  employ  of  the  Contractor  only,  which  alone  shall  be 
*i  <M5ponsible  for  their  work,   the  direction  thereof  and  their 
compensation.     Nothing  in  this  Agreement  shall  impose  any  liabi- 
lity  r.i   'luty  on  the  PIC  for  acts,  omissions,  liabilities  or 
i)hliyations  of  the  Contractor.     Further,  neither  the  PIC  nor 
I  lie  Contractor  nor  their  agents  or  omployoes  shall  be  considered 
;is  or  ropresent  thomr;Glvcs  to  be  agents  or  employees  of  the 
(.>ther. 
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19,  Insurance ; 

A.  Bonding;    Prior  to  the  disbursement  of  funds 

to  the  ContractorT  iPiC  shall  receive  satisfactory  evidence  from 
the  Contractor  that  all  persons  handling  funds  received  or 
disbursed  under  this  Contract  are  covered  abond  insurance  in 
the  losser  of  these  anounts: 

1.  $100,000  or 

2,  The  riinount  of  the  initiril  advance  paid 
to  the  Contractor  by  the  PIC. 

The  Contractor  shall  notify  the  PIC  iinir»ediately 
if  the  bond  is  cancelled. 

B.  Kodical  and  Accidtfot   Insurance:     Medical  and 
Occident  insurancb'shalinbe  provided  to  ~part IcTpants  in  those 
programs;   i.e.,  classroom  training;   in  which  participants 
would  not  nornially  be  covered  by  the  Workers'  Compensation 
ntntute.     Such  coverage  shall  be  comparable  to  the  medical  and 
riccidont  insuriince  provided  under  that  Statute.     Contractor  is 
not  required  to  provide  participants  with  income  maintenance 
coverage. 

20,  Indemnification;     The  Contractor  agrees  to  pay  all 
flobts  for  laBb-T  and/br  materials  contracted  by  it,  if  any,  and 
for  the  lental  of  any  .ipplicinco  equipment  hir^d  by  it,  if  any, 
for  and  on  account  of  the  services  to  be  performed  hereunder. 
The  Contractor  shall  assume  the  defense  of  and  hold  the  PIC, 
the      County  Consortium  and  their  officers,  agents  and 
employees  harmless  from  all  suits  and  claims  against  any  of 
them  arising  from  any  act  or  omission  of  the  Contractor,  any 
subcontractor  or  •'anyone  directly  or  indirectly  employed  by 
them  or  anyone  from  whose  acts  bny  of  t-hem  may  be  liable.  The 
indciruiif ication  obligation  of  the  Contractor  shall  not  be  limited 
in  any  way  by  or  for  the  Contractor  or  any  subcontractor  under 
Workers  Compensation  Acts,  disability  benefits  acts  or  other 
employee  benefits  acts. 

21,  Publicity:     The  Contrt-^ctor  agrees  that  whcnver 
information  related'tb  the  Program  funded  under  this  Agreement 
appears  in  the  media  or  in  publication, =  siach  publicity, 
whonever  practical,  will  include  the  statement,   "func^ed  by  thq 
County  Consortium  through  the 

Private  Industry  Council,  Inc. 
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-2.     Participants:     The    County  Consortium 
will  be  responsible"  "foY  the  referral  of  applicants  to  the 
Contractor  in  accordance  with  the  Program  Enrollment  Schedule 
set  forth  in  "Attachment  A*.     Such  applicants  will  have  been 
determined  to  be  eligible  for  the  Program  by  County 
Consortium     and  will  have  met  the  Prograni  Entry  Criteria 
prescribed  by  the  Contractor  in  "Attachment  A",  Section  IV. 

23^     NiotJ^e  and  Demands ;     Any  notice^  demand  or  other 
coiriiiiunicat  i  oh~ro<Jin "rod  to  "be  given  under  this  Agreement  by 
either  party  to  the  other  shall  be  sufficiently  given  or 
delivered  if  it  is  diiipatched  by  registered  or  certified  mail, 
postage  prepaid  or  <Tolivored  personally  to  the  followincr 
address: 

A.     For  the  Contractor  is  addressed  or  delivered 
personally  to: 


B.     For  the  PIC  is  addressed  or  delivered 
personally  to: 


24,     Reloase:     In  consideration  of  execution  of  this 
Txgrcement  by^the^PIC,  the  Contractor  agrees  that  simultaneously 
with  the  acceptance  of  final  payment  by  the  PIC  under  this 
Contract,   it  will  execute  and  deliver  to  the  PiC  an  instrument 
under  seal  releasing  and  forever  discharging  the  PIC  of  and 
from  any  and. all  claims,  demands  and  liabilities  whatsoever  of 
every  name  and  nature,  both  in  law  and  in  equity,  arising  from, 
growing  out  of,   or  in  any  way  connected  with-  this.  Contract; 
i;ave  only  such  claims,  demands  and  liabilities  as  are  expressly 
irxcepted  in  this  instrument. 

.25.     Fisical  imitations:     The  PIC's  fiscal  obligations 
to  the  Con hracior  urulbr "this  Agreement  are  limited  to  funds 
allocated  and   received  for  the  Program  by  the  PIC  pursuant  to  i 
(ji.mt  .indor  the  Act,  piovided  the  PIC  notifies  the  Contractor 
i  ifijiiodiately  of  any  induction  of  funding.     Otherwise,  the  PIC 
shall  be  liable  to  the  extent  of  the  Contractor's  reliance. 
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PROGRAM  NARRATIVE 


I,      PROGRAM  DESCRIPTION 

A,  The  purpose  of  the  progrcim  is  to  provide  comprehen- 
sive training  to  prepare  individuals  for  employment  as  Basic 
Automobile  Technicians, 

B.  The  training  progrcjn  shall  consist  of  approximately 
six-hundred  f or ty   (640)  hours.     Approximately  three-hundred 
seven  (307)   of  classroom  instruction  and  approximately  three- 
hundred  thirty  throe  (333)   hours  of  "hands  on"  training  as 
described  in  the  attached  curriculum. 


II,  METHODOLOGY 

A,     The  Contractor  shall: 

1,  Insure  proper  implementation  and  operation  of  the 
program, 

2,  Provide  thrje  (3)  cycles  of  technical  training. 

Each  cycle  shall  consist  of  approximately  six-hundred 
forty  (640)  hours  of  training  in  Basic  Automotive 
Technolocry. 

3,  Select  and  enroll  a  minimum  of  sixteen  (16)   or  a 
maximum  of  seventeen  (17)    individuals  from  the  pool 
of  applicants  referred  by  the 

into  each  of  the  three  cycles  of  the  program. 

4,  Begin  each  cycle  in  accordance  with  the  following 
schodu le : 

First  cycle  -    On  or  about  October  20,  1981 
Second  cycle  -  On  or  about  February  11,  1982 
Third  cycle  -    On  or  about  June  9,  1982 

5,  Evaluate  ;?nd  document  each  participant's  level  of 
achievement  in  academic ,   technical  and  personal  areas 
throughout  and  upon  completion  of  the  training  program, 

6,  Provide  individualized  training  related  instruction  to 
participants  on  and  as  needed  basis. 
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7,  Av;ard  a  certificate  of  achievement  to  those  who 
satisfactorily  complete  the  training  course. 

8,  Maintain  accurate  time  and  attendance  records  for 
all  participants  enrolled  in  training, 

9,  Submit  to  the  PIC,  on  a  biweekly  basis,   in  the 
required  format,  a  record  of  each  participant's  time 
and  attendance  in  order  that  the  allowance  payments 
may  be  processed, 

10,  Disburse  allowunce  payment  checks  to  participants, 

11,  Provide  job  development  services  for  the  purpose  of 
placing  participants  who  successfully  complete 
training,  and  maintain  documentation' on  job  development 
activities* 

12,  Place  participants  in  a  ninety   (90)   consecutive  day 
hold  period  after  the  training  cycles  ending  date  if 
the  participant  does  not  immediately  enter  employment 
upon  completion  of  the  program.     The  Contractor's 
staff  will  continue  to  remain  in  contact  with  the 
participant  during  the  ninety  (90)   day  period  so  that 
job  referrals  can  be  made  and  current  employment 
activities  updated. 

13,  PrON^ide  documentation  to  the  PIC  on  completions  and 
placements  in  order  to  substantiate  amortization  of 
advance  amounts  and  for  receipt  of  subjequent  payments 
as  defined  in  Exhibit  II  Budget, 

14,  Insure  that  full  possession  of  tools  is  awarded  to 
participants  according  to  the  following  provisions: 

a)  For  the  participant  indirectly  placed  by  the 
program,  full  possession  of  tools  shall  be 
awarded  after  a  sixty   (60)   day  probationary 
employment  period. 

or 

b)  For  the  participant  who  obtains  his  own  employ- 
ment immediately  or  within  the  ninety  (90) 

day  hold  period,   full  possession  -^f  tools  shall 
be  awarded  after  a  sixty   (60)   day  probationary 
employment  period , 

Because    the  County  Constortium  is  ultimately 

rosponsible  Cor  the  tools,     County  Consortium  shall 
makG  arriingcments  in  the  form  of  written  agreements 
V    *h  participants  and  employees  to  ensure  proper 
release  of  tools, 
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15,  Follow-up  on  all  participants  who  enter  employment 
thirty   (30)   and  ninety  (90)  days  after  their 
termination.     Information  gathered  shall  includes 

a)  Employment  status 

b)  Name  of  employer 

c)  Job  title 

d)  VJage  rate 

e)  If  no  longer  working,  reason  for  termination 
and  date  of  termination, 

16,  Cooperate  with  any  monitoring,  auditing  or 
evaluation  done  by  the     County  Consortium  the 
PIC,   the  Department  of  Labor  or  their  designees. 

17,  Submit  all  fiscal  reports  and  client  transactions  to 
the  PIC  on  a  timely  basis. 

18,  Insure  that  client  and  fiscal  records  are  maintained 
in  accordance  with  Department  of  Labor  policy. 

19,  Insure  that  all  participants  receive  and  adhere  to 
the  Personnel  Policies  and  Training* Guidelines  of 
the 


B.     The  County  Consortium  shall: 

1,  Provide  outreach  and  recruitment  and  determine  and 
insure  eligibility  for  all  potential  clients. 

2,  Provide  intake  and  assessment  of  all  eligible  clients 
and  refer  an  eligible  pool  of  applicants  to  the 
Contractor  for  orientation  and  final  selection  of 
program  participants. 

3,  Monitor,  evaluate  and  audit  program  activity. 


C.     The  PIC  shall: 

1,  Provide  technical  assistance  to  the  Contractor  to 
aid  in  the  resolution  of  any  problems  which  may 
develop  during  piogram  operation, 

2.  Calculate  and  prepare  all  allowance  payments  for 
Individuals  enrolled  in  the  program  on  the  basis  of 
time  and  attendance  reports  submitted  by  the  Contractor. 
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3.  Provide  payment  to  the  Contractor  on  a  timely  basis. 

4.  Arrange  for  testing  of  potential  clients. 


III.     SELECTION  OF  PARTICIPANTS 

A.  The  County  Consortium  will  determine 
eligibility  and  provide  intake  and  assessment  of  all  eligible 
clients. 

B.  Individuals  certified  eligible  will  be  referred  to 
the  Contractor. 

C.  The  Contractor  requires  that  prospective  clients 
possess  a  high  school  diploma  or  G,E.D«  and  score  within 
acceptable  ranges  on  the  prescribed  entrance  tests. 


IV.      PERFORMANCE  ST/aNDARDS 

A.  The  program  will  enroll  a  minimum  of  sixteen   (16)  and 

a  maximum  of  seventeen  (17)  participants  into  each  of  the  three 
(3)   training  cycles. 

B.  Based  on  enrollment  of  forty-eight  (48)  ,  eighty  percent 
(80%)  or  thirty-eight  (38)  participants  are  expected  to 
successfully  complete  the  training  program  as  defined  below: 

1)  An  individual  completes  the  entire  sixteen  (16) 
week  training  period,  or 

2)  Completes  a  minimum  of  fourteen   (14)  weeks  of 
training  and  is  placed  as  outlined  in  3  b  of  this 
section,  or 

3)  Completes  a  minimum  of  fourteen   (14)   weeks  of  training 
and  enters  a  trade  related  program  at  an  institute 

of  higher  education  as  reflected  on  the  termination 
.  notice  reported  to  the  MIS  Unit  within 

fourteen  (14)   calendar  days  after  the  last  day  of 
class  attended. 

C)     Based  on. enrollment  of  forty-eight  (48),  eighty  percent 
(80%)  ,  or  thirty-eight  (38)   participants  are  expected  to  be 
plocod  according  to  the  definitions  that  tollow. 

1)     An  individual  successfully  completes  the  entire 
sixteen   (16)  weeks  of  training  as  outlined  in  the 
Work statement,  and,  within  sixty   (60)  consecutive 
days  after  the  last  day  of  training  enters  an 
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unsubsidized^   training  related  position^  terminating 
as  an  indirect  placement  prime  sponsor  or  other^ 
provided  that  the  position  pays  a  minimum  of  $3,65/hour 
and  the  participant  is  retained  for  thirty  (30) 
calendar  days^  or 

2)  An  individual  completes  a  minimum  of  fourteen  (14) 
weeks  of  training  and  is  immediately  placed  into  a 
training  related^  unsubsidized  position^  terminating 
as  an  indirect  placement  prime  sponsor  or  other, 
provided  that  the  position  pays  a  minimum  of  $3.65/hour 
and  the  participant  is  retained  for  at  least  thirty 
(30)   calendar  days,  or 

3)  An  individual  successfully  completes  the  entire 
sixteen   (16)  weeks  of  training,  as  outlined  in  the 
Workstatement  and  refuses  one   (1)  bonified,  documented, 
unsubsidized  job  offer  within  provided 
that  the  position  was  training  related  and  paid  a 
minimum  of  $3 . 6  5/hour . 

Documentation  in  the  case  of  a  job  offer  shall  include 
evidence  that 

a)  The  individual  has  been  offered  an  employment 
position  and, 

b)  The  individual  has  refused  to  accept  such  position. 

Deviation  from  performance  standards  by  more  than  fifteen 
percent   (15%)   may  be  grounds  for  contract  termination  or 
denial  of  funding  for  additional  or  subsequent  programming. 


Curriculxim  Outline  -  See  attachunent. 
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AUTOMOTIVE  TECHNICIAN  COURSE 
PART  1  -  BASIC 
CP?J^TCULUM  OUTLINE 


1.    Job  Orientation,  Opportunities,  and 
Customer  Relations 

2«     Shop  Orientation  and  Safety 

3.  Mathematics  Skills 

4.  Communication  Skills 

S«  Tool  Usage  and  Basic  Skills 

6.  Engine  and  Cooling  Systems 

7«  Ignition,  Txiel  and  Emission  Systems 

8«  Exhaust  System 

9.  Chassis 

A.  Steering  and  Suspension 

B.  Wheels  and  Tires 

C.  Wheel  Balancing 

D.  1.  Manual  Tremsmission  and  Clutch 
2.  Automatic  Transmission 

E.  Drive  Shaft  and  Rear  Axle 
P.  Brakes 

10.  Battery,  Starter  and  Charging  Systems 

11.  Body  Electrical 

12 «     New  Car  Make  Ready 

A.  Dealer  Preparation 

a •  Unde  r -Coat  i ng 

Cm  Used  Car  Reconditioning 

D.  Car  wash 

13-     Preventive  Maintenance 

14.  State  Inspection 

15.  Rustproof ing 
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CURRICULUM 


CI^SSROOM  AND  SHOP 

1.  JOB  ORIENTATION  AND  OPFORTUNITIES 

a.  Career  Opportunities 

b*  Program  Description  and  Schedules 

c.  Trainee  Responsibilities 

d.  Personal  Requirements  and  Conunitrnents 

2.  SHOP  ORIENTATION  AND  SAFETY 

a.  Familiarization  With  Shop,  Classroom 

and  Other  Facilities 

b.  Technical  Publications  and  Manual  Library 
c«     Personal  Safety 

d.  Equipment  Safety 

3.  MATHEMATICS  SKILLS 

a*     General  Review  of  Whole  NumberSi  Fractions 
and  Decimals 

b.  Exercises  in  Addition*  Multiplication! 

Subtraction  and  Division  with  Parti*- 
cular  Application  to  Course  of  Study 

c.  Conversion  of  Decimals  and  F -actions 
d«     Metric  System 

e.  Familiarization  with  and  Instruction  in 

the  Use  of  Measuring  Devices*  i«e«i 
Ruler «  Micrometer I  Caliper «  etc. 

4.  COMMUNICATION  SKILLS 

a.  Job  Related  Reading  Skills  with  Special 

Emphasis  on  the  Importance  of  Under«- 
standing  Written  Directives.  Technical 
Reading  Skills.     Familiarization  with 
Technical  Manuals  and  Service  Bulletins 
and  Publications 

b.  Personal  Grovrth 

c.  Job  Applications 

1)  Preparation  of  Resumes 

2)  Preparation  of  Employment  Applications 

d.  Interpersonal  Relationships 

I)  Other  Topics  Relating  to  Individual  Needs 

5.  TOOL  USAGE  AtlD  BASJC  SKILLS 

a.  Familiarisation  with  Hand  Tools 

b.  .  Familiarization  with  Electric  and  Air  Power  Tools 
c-  Usage  of  Vehicle  Hoist 

d.  Uuage  of  Hydraulic  Jacks  and  Presses 

e.  Usage  of  Different  Types  of  Fasteners 
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TOOL  USAGE  AND  BASIC  SKILLS  -  continued 


tm    Operation  of: 

1)  Tap  and  Die 

2)  Tubincj  and  Flaring  Equipment 

3)  Screw  Extractors 

4)  jOxyacetylene  welding  and  Cutting 

5)  Electric  Arc  welding 

6)  Torque  Wrench  Operation 

Shop  Requirements 

Each  student  will  be  required  to: 

a.  Be  Familiar  with  Hand  Tools 

b.  Be  Familiar  with  Electric  and  Air 

Power  Tools 

c.  Use  the  Vehicle  Hoist 

d.  Use  the  Hydraulic  Jacks  and  Presses 
e«    Use  the  Different  Types  of  Fasteners 
f.  Operate: 

1)    Tap  and  Die  Set 

Drill  a  Given  Hole  Sizt 
2}    Tubing  amd  Flairing 

a.  Cut  Tubing  to  Given  Length 

b.  Produce  a  Single  Flare 

c.  Produce  a  Double  Loop  Flare 

3)  Wire  Splicing  and  Soldering 

a.  Cut  Wire  to  Length  and  Strip  Ends 

b.  Splice  Wire  with  Solder  and  Tape 

c.  Splice  Wire  with  Crimp  Connector 

4)  Welding  a«  d  Cutting 

a.  Cut  Straight  Line  Long 

b.  Produce  6"  of  Gas  Well 

c.  Proudce  6"  ef  Brazing 

d.  Produce  6"  of  Arc  Welding 

e.  Burn  a  Hole  of  a  Given  Size 

A,  )  ENGINE 

Each  student  Will  be  required  to: 

a.  Kecqgnize  Engine  Types 

b.  Recognize  Engine  Operation 

Shop  Requirements 

a.  Name  Engine. Types 

b.  Inspect  Engine  Mount 

c.  Inspect  Engine  for  Deonage 

d.  Learn  Engine  Parts  by  >9ame 

B.  )     ENGINE  LUBRICATION  REQUIREMENTS 

a.  Oil  Flow  System 

b.  Low  Pressure.  Indication  Method 

c.  Identify  Oil  Leaks 


shop  Requirements 

a.  Check  Oil  Condition 

b«  Name  Capacity  of  System 

c.  Name  Type  of  oil  Pressure  Switch  and  its  Locj^tion 

d.  Name  Type  of  Oil  Pressure  Indicator  Used 

e.  Inspect  for  Oil  Leaks 

I«    Under  the  Hood 

2.    Under  the  Car  on  the  Lift 


Each  student  will  be  required  to  knovi 

a.  Coolant  Circulation 

b.  Cooling  System  Components 

c.  Coolant  Levels  and  Protection 

Shop  Requirements 

a.  Component  Identification 

b.  Name  Kadiator  Types 

c.  Check  and  Record  Coolant  Level  and  Condition 

d.  Pressure  Test  the  System 

e.  Visual  Inspection  of  all  Components 


7.     A.)     IGNITION,  FUEL  AND  KMISSION  SYSTFJ^ 

Each  student  will  be  required  to  complete 
an  understanding  of  Fuel  System  Components 
and  their  identifications 

Shop  ffcquircmcnts 

a.  Visual  Inspection  of  Fuel  Syrt^ra 

b.  Inspection  and  Replaccmen'  of  Filters 

c.  Check  System  for  Leaks 

d.  Check  Carburetor  Condition 

e.  Check  Fuel  Pump  Condition 

f  •  Name  Type  of  F'uel  Tank  Vent  System  Used 

B.)     EMISSION  SYSTEM 

Each  student  will  be  required  to  explain  a 
complete  understfuiding  of  component  operations! 
recognize  components  and  services  required  for 
all  Emission  Systems 

Shop  Requirements 

a«    Positive  Crank  Case  Ventillation  System 

1)  Condition 

2)  Check-up  with  P.C.V.  Tester 

3)  Open  or  Closed  System 

b.  '  Heated  Air  System 


6. 


C.)     ENGINE  COOLING  SYSTEM 


c. 


1}  Condition 

2)    Vacuum  Ok,  Heat  Censor  Operated 
Thermactor^  Air  Injection  System 
1)     Condition  of  Corr.^oncnts 
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d*     Exhaust  Gas  Recirculation  System 

1)  Visual  Inspection 

2)  Neune  Components  and  Record  Condition 

C.)     IGNITION  SYSTEM 

Each  student  is  required  to: 

a.  Have  a  complete  understanding  of  basic  Ignition 
System 

b.  Identify  Components  and  Services  required 
Shop  Requirements 

a*     Identify  Secondary  Circuit,  name  Components  per 
Instruction 

b.  Record  Firing  Order 

c.  Check  Spark  Jump  of  Wires 

d.  Input  Routing  of  Plug  Wires,  Record  Findings 

8.  EXHAUST  SYSTEM 

Each  student  will  be  required  to: 

a.  Understand  Components  by  Kame/Function 

b.  Lcam  the  Cbreplete  Service 

c.  Proceed  to  Repair  System 

Shop  Requirements 

a.  Name  Exhaust  Comjxsncnts 

b.  Replace  different  Exhaust  Components 

c.  Insert  a  Heat  Riser 

d«    Record  if  eTuippcd  with  Catalytic  Converter 
e.    Under  Hood:Chec)c  Choke,  Heat  Tubes,  EGR  Valves 
and  Manifold  Gaskets 

f  •    Perform  Vacuum  Check  for  Collapsed  Pipe 

9.  CHASSIS 

Each  student  will  be  required  to  understand  the  function 
and  operation  with  corresponding  repairs  in  Steering, 
Suspension,  Wheels  and  Tires 

Shop  Requiromenta 
A.     1)  STEERING 

a.  Name  Steering  and  Suspension  Components 

b.  Inspect  Power  Steering  System 

1}    Visual  Inspection 
2)    deck  for  Leaks 

c.  Inspect  and  Adjust  Power  Steering  Belt 

d.  Inspect  Power  Steering  Fluid  Level 

e.  Check  Gear  Box  Lube  Level 

f.  Check  Steering  Linkage  Condition 

g.  Check  Gear  Box  Tightness 

h.  Inspect  Flex  Coupler 

i.  Check  Toe-in  Scuff  Guage 
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2)  SUSPEN'SION 


1.  Inspect  and  Record  Condition  of  Shocks,  Springs 
and  Stablilizer 

2.  Inspect  and  Record  Condition  of  Frame 

3.  Name  Components  to  Instructor  for  Visual 
Identification 


B.  WHEELS.  TIRES  AND  BUBBLE  BALANCE 

Each  stud -lint  will  be  required  to  learn  and  undcrstamd  Tire*- 
Wheel  Nomenclature;  Function  and  Operation  of  Bubble  Balance 

Shop  Requirements 

a.  Record  Tread  Depth  in  32nds 

b.  Name  Load  Range  or  Ply  Rating 

c.  Adjust  and  Record  Tire  Pressure 
d«  Record  Side  Wall  Condition 

e.  Examine  for  Bulges,  Cuts 

f.  Record  Tire  Wheel  Run  Out 

g.  Di mount  and  Mount  Tires 

C.  WHEEL  RALANCINC-BUBBI^  BAIJ\NCE 

Each  student  is  required  to  describe  operation  o£ 
Common  Static  Wheel  Balance #  and  operation  of  Bubble 
Balancer 

Shop  Requirements 

Remove  Wheels  from  Car;  Static  Balance  on  iBubble 
Balancer 

D.  CHASSIS  DRIVE  TRAIN 

Explain  theory  of  operation  and  service  repairs  made  to 
Manual  Transmission Clutch,  Automatic  Tr£msmission, 
Drive  Shaft  and  Rear  Axle 

Shop  Requirements Manual  Transmission  and  Clutch 

a.  Inspect  Clutch  and  Transmission  Linkage 

b.  Check  Clutch- Pedal  Frceplay 

c.  Check  Transmission  Fluid  Level 

d.  Inspect  Transmission  for  External  Leaks 

e.  Inspect  Flbor  or  Column  Shifter  for  Wear 

Shop  Requirements  for  Automatic  Transmission  Service 
Each  student  will  be  required  to: 

a.  Check  Auto  Trauismission  Fluid  Level 

b.  Check  for  Auto  Transmission  Service-Notify  method 
of  draining  transmission 

c.  Tni-pect  for  External  Leaks 

d.  Note  Cooling  System  Method 


£•     DRIVE  SHAFT  AtlD  REAR  AXLE 

Each  student  will  be  required  to  understand  and 
identify  the  function  and  operation  of  the  Drive 
Shaft  and  Rear  Axle 

Shop  Requirements 


Each  student  will  be  required  to: 

a.  Remove  Drive  Shaft 

b.  Record  Yolk  and  Flange  Condition 

c.  Inspect  U- joints  and  Correct  Grease  Fitting  Alignment 

d.  Check  Rear  Axle  Oil  Level 

e.  Check  Rear  Axle  for  Oil  Leaks 
f •  Remove  Axle  Shaft 

g.  Inspect  Axle  Bearing 

h.  Inspect  Axle  Seal 

F.  BRAKES^ 

Each  student  will  be  required  to  know  theory  and 
operation  of  Hydraulic  Brake  System  and  Service  Procedures 

Shop  Rr*quiroment3 

a.  Check  Brake  Fluid  Level  and  Condition 

b.  Inspect  for  Fluid  Leaks 

c.  Adjust  Drum  Brakes 

d.  Rp-nove  Drums  for  Brake  Inspection 

e.  Repack  Front  Wheel  Bearings 

f.  Bleed  Brake  System 

10.     BATTE ::Y,  STARTER  AND  CHARGING  SYSTEM 
Each  student  will  be  required  to  knows 

a.  Theory  and  Construction  of  the  Battery,  Startor 
and  Related  Components 

b.  Theory  and  Construction  of  Charging  System 
Components  and  Service  Procedures 

Shop  Requirements 


a.  Check  Battery  Voltage 

b.  Check  Battery  Electrolyte  Level 

c.  Hydrometer  Test 

d.  Battery  Service 

e.  Use  of  Battery  Charger 

f .  Inspect  all  Cables  and  Connectors 

g.  ,  ChtfCk  Alternator  Belts  /ind  Mountings 

h.  Check  Starter  Mountings 

i.  Check  Starter  Relay 
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11.  BODY  ELECTRICAL 

Each  student  will  be  required  to  understand  basic 
Current  Flow  and  basic  trouble  shooting  of  body 
Electrical  System  consisting  of  Continuity  Testing, 
Voltage  Drops  and  Draws 

Shop  Requirements 

a.  Gas  Gauge  or  Light 

1 •    Check  for  Ground 

2,    Check  for  Open  Curcuit 

b.  Temperature  Gauge  or  Light 

1.  .Check  for  Ground 

2.  Check  for  Open  Curcuit 

c«     Oil  Gauge  or  Liccht 

1.  Chock  for  Ground 

2.  Check  for  Light  Curcuit 

d.     Hook  up  Volt  and  Amp  Meter,  Check  for  Draw 
Using  One  of  Car*s  Circuits 

Use  Test  Lights  to  Check  for  Power  Source  and  Draw 

12.  DEALER  PREPARATION  OF  NEW  ANT  USED  CAKS 

Each  student  will  b«  required  to  train  in  New  and  Used 
Car  Preparation  covering: 

1.  New  Car  Makc*rcady 

2.  Under  Coating 

3.  Used  Car  Reconditioning 
4«  Car  Wash 

Shop  Requirements 

Perform  2  Complete  New  Car  Make-rbady  Procedures 

13.  PREVKNTIVE  MAINTENANCE  . 

Each  student  will  be  required  to  perform  General  Service  on 
automobile  inclduing  Lubrication,  Oil  and  Filter  Changes 
Fill  and  Maintain  Correct  Fluid  Levels 

Shop  Requirements 

a.  Change  Engine  Oil  and  Filter 

b.  Perform  Grease  Job 

c.  Check  for  Leaks 

d.  Check  all  Fluid  Lcvols 

e.  Adjust  Tire  Pressure 

f.  Adjust  Belts 

g.  Lube  Parking  Brake 

h.  Lube  All  Doors  and  Hinges 


ERIC 
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STATE  INSPECTION 


Each  student  will  b«  required  to: 

a.  Train  in  Proper  Inspection  Procedure 

b.  Know  ajid  Understand  Inspection  Requirements 
Cm    Complete  Exajonination  Requirements 


Shop  Requirements 


a. 

Complete  Inspection  with  Check'-out  Charts 

b. 

Br20ces  and  Parking  Brake 

c. 

Steering  and  Front-end  Wheel  Alignment 

d. 

Head  Lanps 

e. 

Lights 

f. 

Tires 

9- 

Windshield  Wiper 

h. 

Glass 

i. 

P.V.C. 

3. 

Rear  view  Airror 

k. 

Safety  Belts 

1. 

Horn 

NOTE:    Students  Checked  out  by  Instructors  must  use 
Proper  Procedures  and  Equipment  or  student 
wij 1  not  be  check  out. 

IS.  RUSTPRCXDFING 


ERIC 
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PROGRAM  BUDGET 


Tuition 

A.     The  amount  budgeted  in  this  agroomont  is  based  upon 
the  acheivement  of  eighty  percent  (80%)  completion 
and  pliaccment  rates  for  sixteen  (16)  participants 
enrolled  in  each  of  the  throe  (3)  cycles;  a  total 
of  thirty-eight  (38)  completions  and  placements 
from  the  minimum  of  forty-eight  (48)   individuals  to 
be  served. 


B. 


If  completion  and/or  placements  exceed  eighty  percent 
(80%)   or  thirty-eight  (38),   the  PIC,   in  conjunction 
with  the    County  Consortium  shall  make 

additional  payment  to  the  Contractor  for  each 
addi tional  completion/placement  at  the  rates  listed 
below. 

C.     If  the  completions/placements  of  the  participants  in 
this  program  are  not  sufficient  to  amortize  all 
amounts  advanced  to  the  Contractor,  the  Contractor 
shall  refund  the  unamortized  ainount  within  one-hundred 
twenty  ;(120)  days  of  the  completion  of  the  third 
cycle  of  training. 


Tuition  Rates 

A.  Payment  per  student  completion  $  2^808 

B.  Payment  per  student  placem.ent  $  936 

C.  Total  payment  per  student  $.  3,744 

D.  Estimated  total  cost  for  tuition 
based  upon  thirty-eight  ( 38 ) 

completions  and  placements  $  142,272 
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Item  10  F. 

PRIVATE  INDUSTRY  COUNCIL 
COMTRACT  FOR  SERVICES 


City  ot  * 

Employment  Fcogcara 
24ia  East  Checcy  Street 


Contract  Numbecr  YC784/08-64 


Type  of  Contract:    Services  To  Youth  - 

Comprehensive 


Effective  Prom:  7/01/84 
To:  6/30/85 


Contact: 


62-5-3325 


!TTrT?THJ  h&rfiby  encecs 


 " — "TaumrrTSimn 

into  this  performance  based,  fixed  price  training  contract  with  the 
above  named  Contractor  for  the  purpose  of  providing  specified  ser- 
vices r  as  furth'^r  described  in  the  body  of  the  contract r  under  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act  -  JTPA/Public  Law  97-300,  as  amended. 

THE  PIC  agrees  to  compensate  the  Contractor  for  services  performed  up 
to  the  maximum  amounts  stated  below  provided  such  services  are  within 
the  scope  of  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  and  are  authorized  and 
provided  for  under  the  feerma  and  fpndlttonfl  of  thta  contract. 


FUNDING 


$380,002 


PERFORMANCE  BASED 

COST  REIMBURSED: 

OJT  EMPLOYER  PAYMENTS  $  30,000 

VOCATIONAL  EXPLORATION  PROGRAM  STIPENDS  $  3,000 
SUPPORT  SERVICES  ?  14,800 


TOTAL  FUNDING  SHALL  NOT  EXCEED 


$427,802 


NEEDS  BASED  PAYMENTS  (Informational  Only) 


$0 


SIGHATUBES 


IN  WITNESS  WHEREOF,  the  parties  hereto  have  executed  this  contract  by 
having  their  authorized  representatives  affix  their  signatures  in  the 
apaeps  below. 


FOR  THE  CONTRACTOR 


FOR  THE  PIC 


NAME: 

TITLE:    Director,  DHR 


NAME: 

TITLE:    Executive  Director 


JSGNATDRE^ 


^     '   DATfi  SIGNATURE 


DATE 
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Of  the  total  minority  participants  to  be  servedr  the  Contractor 
shall  ensure  the  rollowing  objectives  are  meb  at  Enrollment  and 
at  Placemen tt 


The  Contractor     iall  ensure  that  the  following  objectives  are 


PEggRTPTIQN  OF  PTC  SERVICES 

The  PIC  shall  provide  to  the  Contractor: 
Technical  Assistancer  as  required 

Payments  per  Section  Ho.  5r  Payment,  and  Exhibit  B,  Payment 
Scheduler  for  the  performance  of  such  services  as  delineated 
in  this  contract,  and  in  accordance  with  "Procedures  For 
Requesting  Funds  and  Repok:ting  Costs,"  as  outlined  in  the 
PIC  Program  Management  Handbook. 

DEPTNTTTQNS 

Where  applicabler  these  definitions  shall  be  utilized  in  this 
contract: 

Asaegsmentg    An  evaluation  of  the  prior  work  history,  caree: 
interests  and  functional  comjpetencles  of  a  youth  upon  program 
entry.    The  assessment  will  measure  deficiencies  in  basic 
education,  work  maturity  and  job  skills  In  order  to  set 
appropriate  competency  attainment  goals  and  to  determine  the 
services  to  be  provided.    Will  include  testing,  using  an 
appropriate  standardized  instrumentr  in  order  to  document 
participant  needs.    Three  purposes  will  be  served:    to  establish 
base«-line  data  for  evaluative  purposes;  to  identify  the 
participant's  service  needs  and  determine  an  appropriate 
Individual  training  plan;  and  to  measure  and  document  competency 
deficiencies. 

Competency s    The  basic  skills  necessary  for  employment.  There 
are  3  types  of  employment  competencies:    basic  educational 
skills,  work  maturity  skills,  and  job  specific  skills.  Specific 
definitions  are  as  follows: 

Basic  Educational  Skilly;    The  demonstrated  ability  to 
understand  and  apply  mathematical  concepts  and  to  perform 
basic  mathematical  operations,  and  to  read,  write,  and  speak 
(in  English)  at  the  levels  required  to  pursue  high  school  or 
equivalency  completion  and  to  hold  unsubsidized  employment 
in  an  entry  level  job. 


Black  (non  Hispanic) 
Ifispanic 

Native  American/ Alaskan  Native 
Asian/Pacific  Islan4ec 


50% 
4% 
4% 
2% 


Completions 

Placements 

Retentions 


85% 
60% 

70%  of  Placed 

42%  of  Total  Served 
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Termlnai:lQnt  Tecmination  shall  mean  exit  o£  the  pacticipanlz  fcom 
the  Contractor* s  program* 

Training  Related  Placementr    Placement  in  unsubsidized  employment 
which  utilizes  skills  acquired  in  the  Contractor's- programr  as 
defined  in  the  contract. 

Training  Related  Placement  Rafce:    Percentage  o£  total  placements 
which  are  in  chargeable  training  related  jobs»    Training  related 
placement  rate  equals  chargeable  training  related  placements 
divided  by  total  chargeable  placemients* 

Try^Qute  Employment?    Employment  at  private  for  profit  worksites, 
in  which  a  youth  is  trained  in  work. behaviors  and  job  skills  for 
up  to  250  hours*    Compensation  in  lieu  of  wages  shall  be  paid  to 
the  participant.    Vacancies  in  such  positions  may  not  be  refilled 
if  the  previous  participant  completed  the  try-out  employment 
period  but  was  hot  hired  by  the  employer. 

Ongubgtdlzed  Employment?    Employment  where  no*  part  of  the 
employee's  wages  or  fringe  benefits  are  paid  through  any  federal 
or  state  employment  program* 

verification?    All  payments  are  subject  to  records  review  and 
possible  employer/participant  contact  by  PIC  staff  or 
representative*    Acceptable  forms  of  verification  wil  be  a  part 
of  each  contract.^ 

Wage  At  Placements    The  wage  per  hour  which  the  participant  is 
paid  upon  the  reported  date  of  placement.     In  order  to  earn 
payment  for  wage  at  placement,  the  placement  must  qualify  for 
payment.     In  addition,  the  hourly  wage  at  placement  earned  by  the 
participant  must  be  equal  to^  or  greater  than,  the  wage  specified 
in  the  contract  for  that  typff  of  training,  which  must  not  be 
lower  than  the  applicable  state  or  federal  minimum  wage 
guidelines. 


PERFORMANCE 

Subject  to  its  other  provisions,  the  performance  period  of  the 
services  described  in  this  contract  shall  be  from  July  1,  1984 
through  June>30,  1985  unless  otherwise  modified  or  termination  as 
provided  herein.    The  Contractor  shall  provide  all  the  services 
called  for  under  this  contract  and  shall  deliver  any  and  all 
reports,  documents,  or  other  material  or  products  requried  by  the 
PIC  as  consltuting  full  and  complete  performance  of  the  services 
identified  herein.     It  is  expressly  understood  by  the  parties  to 
this  contract  that  the  Contractor  shall  comply  with  all 
reasonable  written  and  oral  instructions  of  the  PIC  which  fall 
within  the  scope  of  this  contract  or  its  attachments. 

PAYMENT 

In  consideration  of  the  services  to  be  performed  under  this 
contract  and  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  Exhibit  B,  Payment 
Schedule  and  procedures  outlined  in  both  the  PIC  Program  Manage- 
ment Handbook  and  Management  Informational  Handbook,  the  PIC 
shall  compensate  the  Contractor,  on  a  "per  unit"  cost 
(performance)  basis,  up  to  the  amounts  specified  on  the  Signature 
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II.    ORDER  QF  PRECEDEMCE 


In  event  of  an  inconsistency  in  this  contcactr  unless  otherwise 
provided  herein,  the  inconsistency  shall  be  resolved  by  giving 
precedence  in  the  following  order: 

1»      The  Job  Training  Partinership  Act,  as  now  existing  or 
hereafter  amended; 

2.      The  Department  o£  Labor  rules  relating  to  JTFA  as  set  forth 
in  Titles  20  and  29  of  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations,  as 
now  existing  and  hereafter  amended; 

3*      The  State  of  Washington  JTFA  Provisions,  as  now  existing  and 
hereafter  amended; 

Terms,  conditions  or  requirements  as  specifically  set  forth 
in  the  body  of  this  contract  or  as  incorporated  by 
reference,  unless  specified  below; 

5*      Assurances  and  Certifications;  and 

6.      The  Contractor's  Program  Narrative 

11«      ENTIRE  AGREEMENT 

This  contract,  including  all  attachments  hereto,  sets  forth  the 
entire  relationship  of  the  parties  to  the  subject  matter  hereof, 
and  any  other  agreement,  representation  or  understanding,  verbal 
or  otherwise  dealing  in  any  manner  with  the  subject  matter  of 
this  contract  is  hereby  deemed  to  be  null  and  void  and  of  no 
force  and  effect  whatsoever* 


EKLC 
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ffoldr    A  participant  who  has  ceased  training  activities  and  is 
seeking  unsubsidized  employment*    Participants  must  be  placed  in 
"Hold*  immediately  upon  cessation  of  training  activities  and  may 
be  in  hold  for  no  more  than  90  days. 

rndtvldual  Training  Plan;    A  plan  for  training  services  developed 
and  established  for  each  participant  based  on  their  individual 
employment  and  training  needs. 

Intake  System;  ,An  organized  method  through  which  the  Contractor 
will  provide  the  following  services:     (1)  recruitment  of 
participants;  (2)  examination  of  applications  to  determine 
eligibility  for  JTPA  services;  (3)  orientation  to  the 
Contractor's  program(s)  as  well  as  services  available  under  other 
programs  offered  by  the  PIC;  (4)  assessment,  testing,  and 
completion  of  an  individual  training  plan;  (5)  enrollment  in 
accordance  with  established  entrance  criteria  and  program  service 
objectives;  and  (6)  provision  of  information  to  the  PiC  on 
current  program  openings. 

Job  Search;    The  activity  in  which  participants,  individually  oc 
in  a  group  setting,  systematicallyr  with  the  ongoing  assistance 
of  program  staff,  search  for  work.    Job  Search  shall  last  no  more 
than  30  days. 

l^eedg  Baspd  Paymentg;    Financial  subsistence  support  provided  to 
a  participant  to  meet  a  demonstrated  need  for  support  while  in 
training.     The  needs  based  payment  level  foe  the  participant  is 
based  upon  a  standardized  assessment  of  the  resources  available 
to  the  participant  while  in  training. 

The  participant  will  receive  their  needs  based  payments  from  a 
fund  centrally  administered  by  the  PIC.     Student  financial  aid 
(e.g.,  Federal  or  State  grants,  loans,  and/or  private  scholar- 
ships, etc.)  that  the  participant  may  receive  shall  be  made 
available  to  the  participant  to  cover  personal  expenses  while  in 
training  and  may  not  be  attached  or  otherwise  used  by  any 
contractor  or  subcontractor. 

Qn-'rtie-Job  Training;    Training  occurring  at  a  private  sector 
worksite,  subsidized  at  a  maximum  of  50%  of  the  employee's  wages 
during  the  term  of  the  contract.    The  subsidy  offsets  the  costs 
of  training  the  youth.    The  employer  agrees  to  retain  the  youth 
after  the  OJ.T. 

Other  Positive  Termination;    Participants  who  have  not  found 
employment,  but  who  have  (a)  received  a  GED,   (b)  have  returned  to 
school  during  the  program,   (c)  entered  non-JTPA  training  program, 
or  (d)  achieved  employment  competency  recognized  by  the  PIC, 
shall  be  included  under  this  definition. 

Participant;    An  individual  who  meets  the  eligibility  require- 
ments of  JTPA  and  who  has  been  enrolled  into  the  Contractors 
program. 

Placements    Employment  in  a  full-  or  part-time  unsubsidized  job 
upon  termination  from  the  program.     For  purposes  of  payment,  a 
placement  shall  be  defined  as  a  minimum  of  twenty  (20)  hours  of 
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B»   PROPOSAL  RESPONSE  PORM 
PROGRAM  APPROACH  R  ?OMSE 


PAGE"1  OF  30 


Service 
Strategies 


Z.3»1U)  Provide  a  brief  overview  of  the  program  highlighting  the  goals, 
strategic  approach  and  significant  aspects  of  the  proposed  program,  

Overview        The  Youth  Ernployment  Program  (YEP)  program  will  provide  comprehen- 
sive employment  services  to  Seattle  youth  aged  16-21.  Priority 
for  services  will  be  given  to  out-of-school  youth,  especially  high 
school  dropouts.   The  target  population  will  be  able  to  access 
program  services  In  their  own  neighborhood.   A  network  of  agencies 
win  provide  specialized  support  services  to  meet  the  employment 
needs  of  youth* 

Goal  The  goal  of  the  program  Is  to  assist  low-Income  youth  aged  16 

through  21  to  acquire  the  skills,  behaviors  and  attitudes 
necessary  to  secure  and  retain  unsubsldlzed  employment  and  to 
pursue  a  long-term  career. 

The  service  strategies  to  be  used  In  the  program  are  designed  to 
remove  the  many  barriers  to  employment  faced  by  the  client  popula- 
tion: 

1*  Comprehensive  Services:   A  comprehensive  array  of  services 
will  be  provided  to  remove  the  multiple  barriers  to  employment: 
basic  educational  skill  classes,  employment  preparation, 
employment  experience  (OJT,  VEP),  Job  search  and  placement 
services,  post  placement  services,  and  referral  to  non-JTPA 
services. 

2.  Neighborhood-Based  Service  Delivery;  In  order  to  reach  the 
target  youth  population,  a  neighborhood-based  service  delivery 
system  will  be  used.   Youth  will  be  able  to  access  and  receive 
program  services  at  local  Youth  Service  Bureaus  and  at 
Community  Service  Tenters  throughout  Seattle  in  addition  to 
the  program's  main-'offlce  located  in  central  Seattle. 

3.  Cooperative  Arrangement  with  Other  Agencies;   The  program  will 
maintain  cooperative  arrangements  with  other  agencies  pro- 
viding essential  services  to  the  client  population.  Such 
arrangements  include:    Seattle  Public  Schools  for  educational 
services,  Medina  Children  Services  for  counseling  and  support 
to  teenage  parents,  Washington  State  Vocational  Education 
Division  for  special  counseling  and  support  to  ex-offenders. 

4..   Referral  to  other  services  provided  by  the  Division  of  Family 
and  Youth  Services:   Child  Care,  Child  development  and  college 
preparation  services  will  be  provided  as  appropriate. 

1.  The  program  is  designed  to  serve  youth  who  are  deficient  in 
basic  skills,  r.x)tivational  levels,  work  maturity,  work  skills 
and  work  experience.   These  youth  have  multiple  barriers  to 
employment  and  are  most  in  need  of  employment  assistance  from 
the  program. 

2.  Training  services  to  be  provided  will  assist  youth  in  securing 
Jobs,  which  offer  career  advancement  potential,  paying  an 
average  hourly  wage  of  $3.50  per  hour.   Services  will  enable 
program  clients  to  pursue  career  advancement  with  either  the 
initial  employer  or  elsewhere. 


Significant 
Aspects 


16-6-2916.1 
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PROGRAM  APPROACH  RESPONSE 
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For  those  youth  not  Intending  to  obtain  high  school  eqfvalency  certification, 
the  teachers  will  emphasize  the  learning  of  basic  skills  such  as  math  and 
language  arts.   The  curriculum  will  be  individually  tailored  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  youth's  employment  activities  or  vocational  goal.    For  example,  a  young 
person  Interested  In  an  employment  experience  In  cashiering  will  concentrate  on 
Improving  his  or  her  math  skills*   Educational  services  will  be  provided  for  up 
to  six  months  to  help  each  participant  obtain  a  GEO.   The  average  length  of  par- 
ticipation by  those  needing  to  upgrade  basic  skills  to  meet  Job  requirements 
will  be  four  months* 

The  skills  to  be  acquired  )n  this  component  are  competencies  In  math,  reading, 
writing  and  speaking  needed  to  fulfill  employer  requirements  or  attain  a  GEO* 

The  standard  of  completion  will  be  the  successful  completion  of  the  GEO  tests, 
which  will  be  documented  by  the  attainment  of  the  GEO  certificate,  or  for  those 
upgrading  their  basic  skills,  the  Increase  In  functional  ability  In  math, 
reading  and  writing  by  two  grade  levels.   This  Increaise  wiTT  be  demonstrated  by 
the  change  In  GEO  pre-test  and  GEO  test  scores. 


EMPLOYMENT  EXPERIENCE 


The  purpose  of  this  service  Is  to  provide  youth  the  opportunity  to  develop  work 
maturity  or  job  specific  skills  which  many  of  them  lack.   Two  types  of 
employmeni:  experience  will  be  provided:   1)  On-the^Job  Training  (OJT)  and  2) 
vocational  exploration  (VEP)» 

Youth  who  possess  work  habits  and  attitudes  acceptable  to  employers,  but  who 
lack  specific  job  skills  or  experience  necessary  to  obtain  a  jo   will  be 
enrolled  In  the  OJT  program*   On*the*job  tr'-^nlng  will  be  provided  by  private 
sector  employers  who  will  be  reimbursed  by        program  for  the  cost  of  providing 
training.   The  maximum  rate  of  relmburseme'^i-  .-111  be  50%  of  the  wages  paid  to 
the  participant.   The  maximum  duration  of  o!*  OJT  contract  will  be  three  months. 
Participants  are  expected  to  be  hired  by  their  employer  at  the  end  of  the 
contract  period.. 

The  standard  for  completion  of  OJT  training  Is  completion  of  200  hours  or  6 
weeks  of  training,  or  absorption  of  the  youth  Into  the  OJT  employer's  regular 
work  force  (unsubsldlzed  employment).    Documentation  of  completion  will  consist 
of  1)  supervisor  rating  of  the  youth  performance  on  a  performance  evaluation 
form  and  participant  time  sheets  which  are  signed  by  both  the  supervisor  and  the 
youth,  or  2)  placement  verification  letter  for  those  who  are  hired  by  the  OJT 
company.   The  expected  outcome  of  this  service  Is  job  placement. 

Youth  who  do  not  demonstrate  work  habits  and  attitudes  acceptable  to  employers 
will  be  served  through  the  Vocational  Exploration  Program.   The  VEP  Is  designed 
to  provide  a  learning  opportunity  and  exposure  to  work  environment  and  job 
requirements  to  participants  who  have  extremely  limited  work  experience, 
knowledge  of  the  world  of  work,  or  job  skills. 

Participants  will  be  placed  In  private- for-profit  companies  as  well  as  public  or 
non-profit  agencies.    Youth  will  observe  regular  company  employees  perform  their 
tasks.   This  activity  of  "job  shadowing"  will  give  youth  the  opportunity  to 
learn  about  the  characteristics,  functional  aspects  and  operating  conditions  of 
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•Zr^^riiV^^ — briefly  describe  Internal  monltaring  systems  to  track  program  perfor- 
mance  against*  the  objectives  presented.   Discuss  actlon(s')  to  be  taker?  by  our 
orqanlzatloiT  In  the  event  that  performance  varies  from  planned  levels,  


Program  performance  by  participants  w111  be  documented  In  each  Individual  case 
ff1e  maintained  by  the  Employment  Specialists  Case  files  w111  contain  copies  or 
originals  of  enrollment  documents,  the  Individual  Training  Plan  (ITP),  case 
notes,  competency  verifications^  placement  certification,  and  retention 
certification. 

A  monthly  report  which  tracks  program  performance  Is  compiled  by  the  Employment 
Coordinator  from  the  statistics  generated  by  the  Employment  Specialist.  Also, 
placements  are  tracked,  as  they  occur,  on  a  Job  board.   Actual  performance  Is 
compared  to  planned  performance  each  month  to  determine  areas  of  strengths  and 
weaknesses.   The  following- steps  will  be  taken  to  Increase  performance  In  a  spe- 
cific area: 

1)  EnroTlmdunt:    Increase  recruitment  to  community  agencies  and  community 
colleges,,  develop  brochures  and  flyers  to  distribute  to  youth,  and  con- 
duct a  media  campaign  to  Inform  youth  of  our  program  services. 

2)  Completion  of  training:  Review  the  design  and  operation  of  the  pre- 
employment  training  component.  Increase  attendance  mc  altering,  assign 
an  additional  staff  person  to  each  workshop  to  provides  Individualized 
Instruction,  and  revise  curriculum  as  needed  (especially  In  the  area  of 
motivating  youth). 

3)  Educational  Competency:    Provide  additional  classes  for  youth.  Increase 
recruitment  and  enrollment  of  youth  with  low  reading  or  math  scores  and 
dropout  youth,  and  Increase  monitoring  of  class  attendance  and  atti- 
tude » 

4)  Work  Maturity  Competency:   Provide  additional  seminars  on  appropriate 
dress  for  work,  retaining  a  Job,  and  Job  site  communication.  Enroll 
youth  with  limited  work  experience.  Increase  monitoring  of  youth's 
attendance,  and  Increase  VEP  development, 

5)  Job  Specific  Skill  Competency:*   Increase  OJT  site  development;  enroll 
youth  who  already  demonstrate  work  maturity.  Increase  monitoring  of 
attendance,  and  provide  short  term  skill  training  classes, 

6)  Placement:    Increase  Job  development.  Increase  marketing  to  employers, 
and  develop  motivation  In  youth, 

7)  Retention:    Increase  contacts  with  participants  after  placement  to 
review  Job  progress,  satisfaction,  and  problem?,  and  stress  availa- 
bility of  employer  consultation  after  youth  Is  placed. 


*  Note:    this  competency  will  not  be  Included  as  a  payment  point,  although 
participants  will  attain  skills  in  the  program. 
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2«3»3(b)   Provide  program  entry  criteria  to  be  used  to  select  program  par- 
ticlpants.    Describe  how  the  criteria  relate  to  the  program  approach  and  ser- 
,v.1ce.  objectives.  


The  Youth  Employment  Program  has  Identified  through  Its  service  objectives  that 
the  economically  disadvantaged  youth  Is  most-ln-need  of  comprehensive  services. 
With  the  high  number  of  high  school  drop-outs  (1,500  Seattle  Public  School  youth 
dropped  out  In  1983)«  and  the  high  youth  unemployment  rate  {ZQ%  In  Washington); 
YEP  will  Identify  the  mix  of  services  necessary  for  eiich  participant  to  Increase 
their  employablllty. 

The  criteria  used  to  select  program. participants  are: 

Age  (16-21  years  old) 
City  resident 

Interested  In  enployment  assistance 

Low  basic  educational  skill  level  (minimum  4th  grade  competency) 
Limited  work  experience 

These  criteria  will  be  used  to  determine  the  program  approach  and  service  objec- 
tives for  each  participant..  The  following  are  examples  of  how  participant 
characteristics  relate  to  program  approach  and  service  objectives: 


Participant  A   Participant  B.  Participant  C   Participant  D 


Participant 
Profile:  Age 


Employment 
Interest 


17 
Yes 


18 
Yes 


20 
Yes 


21 
Yes 


School  Status      Dropout  Dropout 
Educational         5th  grade        6th  grade 
Competency  Level 


Dropout  Graduate 
7th  grade       7th  grade 


Work  Experience  None 


None 


3  mo. 


6  mo. 


Program 
Strategy: 


Service 
Objective: 


Upgrade  Basic 
Educ.  Skills, 
VEP,  and 
Placement 
Services 


Job 


GED  Prep- 
aration, 
VEP,  and 
Placement 
Services 


GED  Prep- 
aration, 
OJT,  and 
Placement 
Services 


Upgrade 

Basic 

Education 

Skills 

and 

Placement 
Services 


GED  and  job      GED  and  job  Job 
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2»3v3(d)   Describe  how  the  Individual  training  plan  will  be  developed  and  the 
factors  considered  In  developing  this  training  plan  (e.g.,  needs,  barriers  to 
«ii»loyraentr- -interest,  aptitude,  etc^).   For  comprehertrtve  programs  only,  if 
applicable,  indicate  how  specific  services  will  be  sequenced  or  combined  to  meet 
Individual  participant  needs>  

The  Individual  Training  Plan  (ITP)  will  be  developed  based  on  information 
gathered  at  the  assessment  and  during  pre-employment  training*   The  ITP  will 
identify  the  services  necessary  to  address  the  participants  needs,  barriers  to 
employment,,  interests,  aptitudes,  and  training  required  to  obtain  the  skills 
necessary  for  employment • 

During  the  assessment  process,  the  applicant's  work  history,  reading  and  math 
test  scores,  and  interest  inventory  profile  will  be  compiled  in  the  initial  sec- 
tion of  the  ITP»   This  Section  will  be  used  to  determine  if  the  participant 
is  in  need  of  the  comprehensive  services  of  the  Yoeth  Employment  Program. 

The  ITP  and  the  parti 5::ipa?it  is  then  assigned  to  an  Employment  Specialist  who 
will  track  the  individual  through  the  pre-employment  training;  identify  the 
applicants  needs,  barriers  to  employment,  interests,  aptitudes,  and  attitude; 
and  add  these  factors  to  the  ITP..   The  Employment  Specialist  and  the  participant 
will  review  these  factors  and  complete  the  Individual  Training  Plan  which  will 
outline  the  mix  of  services  to  be  provided* 

Specific  factor  which  will  determine  the  mix  of  services  wiTl  be  low  basic 
skills  (4th  through  8th  grade),  limited  work  experience  (0-3  months)  and  no 
career  Identifications.    Services  to  be  provided  include  education,  vocational 
exploration,  OJT,  and  job  search  assistance.    A  participant  may  also  sequence 
or  combine  services  such  as: 

•  Educition,  VEP,  and  job  search  assistance 

•  Education,  OJT,  and  job  search  assistance 

•  VEP  or  OCT  and  jbb  search  assistance 
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Z*3*3lf)  Identify  and  describe. non-JTPA  services  which  may  be  made  available  to 
the  participant  through  the  proposed  progi*am»  Briefly  discuss  non-JTPA  services 
outside  of  the  proposed  program  to  which  a  participant  may  be  referred  or  linked^ 


Many  non-OTPA  services  will  be  available  to  YEP  participants  through  an 
established  network  of  programs  in  the  Family  and  Youth  Services  Division. 
The  Division  will  provide  childcare,  college  preparatory  services  to  partici- 
pants who  are  interested  in  higher  education,  and  emergency  and  transitional 
shelter » 

Division  staff  has  also  maintained  a  wealth  of  information  on  governmental  and 
community  human  service  programs  which  might  be  needed  by  the  program  par- 
ticipants.   They  have  established  a  close  working  relationship  with  the  line 
staffs  at  many  of  these  agencies.   Program  participants  who  have  a  need  for 
these  services  will  be  readily  referred  to  them. 

Program  participants  will  also  be  referred  to  other  non-JTPA  services  in  the  YEP 
site.   Located  in  the  Horace  Mann  Building  are  the  Medina  Children  Services' 
Teenage  Parent  Program  (TAPP),  Washington  State  Vocational  Education  Program  for 
Offenders,  and  LULAC  Educational  Service  Center.   TAPP  will  provide  counseling 
and  other  support  services  to  teenage  parents  in  the  program.   The  Washington 
State  Vocational  Education  Program  for  Offenders  will  provide  counseling  and 
support  for  it's  clients  who  are  enrolled  in  YEP.    LULAC  will  provide  par- 
ticipants with  assistance  in  completing  financial  aid  applications  to  colleges^ 
universities,  or  vocational  colleges. 
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FOR  Comprehensive  EMPLOYMENT  PREPARAIiuN  PROPOSALS  ONLY  . 
i.d.^.^di)   Describe  each  employment  competency  to  be  used  by  the  program. 
Proposed  employment  competencies  should  directly  relate  to  the  three  categories 
established  by  the  PIC:    Education,  Work  Maturity,  and  Job  Specific  Skills, 
Include  in  the  description  the  following:    1)  Criteria  for  establishing 
competency  deficiency  and  assessment  method{s)  and/or  tool(s)  to  be  used  to 
document  deficiency;  2)  Services  to  be  provided  to  develop  competency;  3) 
Minimum  performance  and/or  skill  level  benchmarks  to  be  achieved  for  competency 
attainment  or  process  for  establishing  minimum  performance/skill  level  bench- 
marks;  and  4)  Method (s)  of  evaluating  and  documenting  competency  attainment. 

The  Youtfr  Employment  Program  will  provide  each  participant  with  the  opportunity 
to  achieve  employment  competencies  in  three  specific  areas:  basic  educational 
skills,  work  maturity  skills,  and  job  specific  skills. 

Basic  Educational  Skills  Competency 

Basic  educational  skills  competency  will  consist  of  obtaining  a  GEO  certificate 
or  upgrading  basic  educational  skills.    During  the  assessment  process,  all 
applicants  will  be  given  a  program  application,  a  personal  interview,  the 
Standard  Diagnostic  Reading  Test  (SORT),  and  the  Individual  Computational  Study 
Program  (ICSP)*   Applicants  lacking  high  school  completion  certification  or 
testing  between  the  4th  through  8th  grade  will  be  enrolled  in  the  Youth 
Employment  Program  school.   Applicants  who  have  not  completed  high  school  and 
score  between  6th  through  8th  grade  will  be  targeted  for  GEO  completion.  Those 
dropouts  scoring  between  4th  through  6th  grade,  or  those  graduates  who  score 
below  the  8th  grade  will  be  targeted  for  upgrading  basic  skills.   All  entering 
students  will  be  given  the  GEO  pre^test  to  determine  skill  level  upon  entry  into 
the  program • 

In  cooperation  with  the  Seattle  Public  Schools,  the  YEP  will  instruct  students 
in  GED  preparation  and  upgrading  basjc  skills  in  math  and  reading.    Since  stu- 
dents will  enroll  at  various  times  and  with  varying  levels  of  education,  indivi- 
dualized instruction  will  be  provided.    Each  student  will  negotiate  a  learning 
contract  with  the  teacher  delineating  how  the  educational  competency  will  be 
accomplished.    Along  with  the  Math,  Science,  Language  Arts,  Grammar,  and  Social 
Studies  instruction  (the  five  GED  subjects),  students  will  be  ireguired  to  par- 
ticipate-in seminars  conducted  by  the  teachers  on  work  behavior,  career  iden- 
tification, basic  work  maturity,  and  problem  solving. 

Minimum  performance  for  competency  completion  will  be  attainment  of  a  GED  cer- 
tificate or  passing  two  of  the  five  GED  ore-tests  (upgrading  basic  skills)  which 
were  not  passed  at  entry  into  the  program.    Documentation  will  include  a  signed 
certification  from  the  SPS  teacher  with  GED  scores  for  GED  completion  or  a 
signed  certificate  from  the  SPS  teacher  which  documents  by  GED  pre-test  scores 
the  upgrading  of  basic  skills  in  two  of  the  five  areas  and  satisfactory  atten- 
dance and  performance. 
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EMPLOYMENT  COMPETENCIES  RESPONSE 

fOR-COMPREHENSIVE  EHPLOYMENT  PREPAftATltiN  PftdW^ALS  ()nLY  

2.3«4(a)    CONTINUED   ..  


Minimum  performance  for  competency  completion  will  be  a  satisfactory  evaluation 
from  the  employer  upon  completion  of  the  OJT  and  subsequent  unsubsidized  place- 
ment with  that  employer.    Documentation  will  be  a  signed  evaluation  from  the 
employer. 
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Z.3,5(b)    Identify  services  to  be  available  to  participants  and/or  employers 
following  placement*    Indicate  specific  efforts  to  promote  job  retention  of 
nartlcipants^  


Services  which  will  be  available  following  placement  Include  consultation, 
troubleshooting,  and  Information  and  referral.    Consultation  and  troubleshooting 
will  be  provided  to  help  resolve  participants'  personal  problems  so  they  do  not 
. Interfere  with  work;  and  to  help  resolve  work  problems  (such  as  attendance, 
relationship  with  co-workers  or  supervisor,  or  work  performance).  When 
appropriate,  employers  will  also  be  given  Information  on  the  realities  of 
training  youth..    Information  and  referral  will  be  provided  to  assist  par- 
ticipants In  securing  work  permits,  health  cards,  child  care,  transportation,  or 
other  support  services. 

Specific  efforts  to  promote  job  retention  of  participants  Include  a  lesson  on 
how  to  keep  a  job,  workshops  on  communication  and  negotiation  at  the  vork  place, 
discussion  with  youth  on  the  Importance  of  making  long  term  commitments  to 
employers  (6  months+),  and  two-week  follow-up  appointments  with  youth  to  discuss 
work  progress,  attendance,  and  problem  solving.    Participants  will  also  be 
counseled  by  the  Employment  Specialist  on  the  realities  of  unsubsldlzed  part- 
time  and  full-time  jobs.    Counseling  will  Include  employer  and  employee  expec- 
tations, the  fact  that  many  jobs  are  tedious  and  do  not  offer  Instant 
advancement  and  raises,  and  the  Importance  of  keeping  personal  problems  away 
from  the  work  site. 

In  addition,  efforts  will  be  made  to  maintain  enployer  support  and  Interest  by 
providing  periodic  newsletters  to  Inform  them  of  our  post-placement  services. 
Inviting  employers  to  career  seminars  to  discuss  with  youth  job  qualifications, 
skills,  and  work  problems  and  solutions;  encouraging  employers  to  resolve  minor 
problems  before  they  get  worse,  and  sensitizing  employers  to  the  types  of  par- 
ticipant problems  which  might  occur  and  how  to  solve  them. 
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2.3.6(a)   As  background,  briefly  describe  your  organization's )  experience  ln 
providing  employment  and  training  services  to  youth.    Include:    l)  Funding 
srmrces^.^).Jlmount  of  experience;  J)  Qualifications  of- operational  staff;  4) 
Size  of  annual  program;  5)  Nature  of  the  program,  e.g.,  services  provided;  6) 
Outcomes  achieved;  and  7)  Primary  geographic  service  areas.  


Outline  of  Experience  in  Providing  Employment  and  Training  Services  to  Youth 


Program  Title 

Nature  of 
Program- 

Fund  Source  & 
Size  of  Program 

Qualification 
of  Staff 

Outcomes  Achieved 

Youth 

Employment 
Program 

1967  to 
present 

To  provide  out- 
of-school  youth 
aged  16-^21  with  - 
cc^prehensi  ve 
services  includ* 
ing  educational, 
placement  and 
support  services 

Fund  sources 
include  OOL, 
the  Consortium, 
and  the  Private 
Industry  Council 

FY '84  budget  is 
$425,051. 

College  edu- 
cated, exper- 
ienced in  ser- 
ving youth  and 
businesses 

Will  serve  255 
participants 
between  October  83 
and  June  84;  present 
placement  rate  is 
79%,  cost/place- 
ment is  $2,234.00 

Summer  Youth 

Employment 

Program 

1970  to 
present 

To  provide  8- 
week  subsidized 
employment,  la* 
bor  market  ori* 
entation,  ESL, 
OJT,  and  Job 
placement  to 
youth  aged  15-21 

Fund  sources 
include  private 
sector  corpora- 
tions, the 
Consortium,  and 
the  Private 
Industry  Council 

FY' 84  budget  is 
$982,946 

Experienced  in 
serving  youth, 
private  bus- 
inesses, and 
community 
agenci es 

Will  serve  about 
700  youth  in  1984. 
QS%  positive  ter- 
mination expected. 

Targeted 
Assistance 

1982  to 
present 

To  provide  pre- 
employment  ori- 
entation, ESL, 
OJT,  and  job 
placement  to 
refugee  .youth 
aged  16-24 

Fund  sources 
include  the 
Consortium,  and 
the  Private 
Industry  Council 

FY*84  budget  is 
$45,000 

Bilingual  in 
one  or  more 
Asian  langu- 
ages, exper* 
ienced  in 
serving  youth 
and  businesses 

Will  serve  25 
in  '83;  present 
placement  rate 
is  57%. 

The  primary  geographic  area  served  by  the  above  programs  is  Seattle. 
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Z*3.6(f ) Describe  the  Involvenent  of  private  sector  employers  in  the  design 
and  delivery  of  program  services^  particularly  with  regard  to  achievement  of 
employment  competencies  and  Job  placement  related  serv-l€es«  


The  City  of  Seattle  Youth  Employment  Program  has  developed  a  Youth  Employment 
Business  Advisory  Board  for  private  sector  employers  to  provide  Input  on  program 
services  and  design.   The  purpose  of • the  board  Is  to  promote  private  sector 
Involvement  with  the  Youth  Employment  Program.   Over  the  past  few  years  the 
Youth  Employment  Program  has  successfully  encouraged  many  private  employers 
toward  taking  a  more  active  role  In  the  training  of  youth  for  employment  readi- 
ness. The  Youtfr  Employment  Business  Advisory  Board  brings  together  12  members 
of  the  private  sector,  and  the  staff  of  the  Youth  Employment  Program  In  an 
Interchange  on  how  program  services  to  participants  may  be  .further  utilized. 
With  this  end.  It  Is  the  goal  of  the  Board  to: 

Provide  a  forum  for  Interchange  between  the  business  sector  and  the 
Youth  Employment  Program. 

Provide  a  forum  for  private  sector  employers  to  discuss  their  experlen* 
ces  In  training  and  hiring  Youth  Employment  Program  participants. 

Encourage  employers,  la  the  private  sector  to  take  a  more  active  role  In 
the  training  of  youth  for  employment  readiness. 

Facilitate  the  referral  of  qualified  employees  to  private  sector 
employers. 

Enable  the  Youth  Employment  Program  to  develop  service  strategies  that 
win  meet  the  needs  of  employers. 

The  Board  meets  once  a  month  at  a  stte  selected  by  board  members.   Members  of 
the  Board  are  composed  of  former  and  present  employers  of  participants  from  the 
Youth  Employment  Program.   Board  meetings  are  chaired  by  a  staff  member  from  the 
program.   A  committee  composed  of  two  business  members  from  the  Advisory  Board 
and  one  staff  member  from  the  Youth  Employment  Program  will  draft  by-laws  for 
the  Advisory  Board  during  the  first  quarter  of  FY'a4-a5« 

Long  raijge  plans  for  the  advisory  board  Include  the  design  of  marketing  strate- 
gies for  the  Youth  Employment  Program,  and  design  of  a  networking  plan  which 
Includes  private  sector  Involvement. 
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EXHIBIT  Br2 


TRAINING  AREAS  Comprehensive 

Maximum  funding,  under  this  training  area  is: 


Payment  Point 

Payment 

Maximum  Units 

Maximum  Funds 

1»  Enrollment 

$587 

280 

$164r360 

2»  Completion 

$149 

238 

$  35r462 

3.  Competency: 

Education 

$127 

112 

$  14r224 

4.  Competency: 

Hock  Maturity 

$i27 

70 

$  8r890 

5.  Placement 

$658 

168 

$110r544 

Training.  Related 

$  18 

168 

$  3r024 

7*.  Placement.. f?age 

$  18 

168 

$  3r024 

8»  Retention 

$343 

118 

S  40.474 

..:P_0.  7:  A  L  $380.002 


COST-REIMRORSABLE 

Maximum  funds  available  to  the  Contractor  on  a  cost-reimbursable  basis 
shall  not  exceed  for  the  following  categories: 

Support  Services  $14,800 

OJT  Employer  Payments  $30,000 

Vocational  Exploration  Program  Stipends      $  3,000 
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A.  Dayton/Montgomery  County  (Ohio)  Boards  of  Education  883 
o    Interview  Rating  Form 

B.  New  York  State  Division  for  Youth  885 
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C.  University  of  Wisconsin  Employment  and  Training  Institute  887 
o    Job  Skills  Performance  Test:  "Participate  Effectively  in  a  Job  Interview" 

D.  Vocational  Exploration  Demonstration  Project  889 
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o    Appearance  Evaluation  of  Participant 

I.     North  Carolina  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  933 
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CHAPTER  11,  APPENDIX  ITEMS 


(cont'd) 


L,    Denver  Employment  and  Training  Administration  1013 
o    Pre-employment/Work  Maturity  Certification  Form 

M.    Kansas  State  Department  of  Vocational  Education  1015 
o    Pre-employment/Work  Maturity  Recordkeeping  Form 

N.    Southern  Nevada  Employment  and  Training  Program  1017 
o    Tracking  Forms 

O.    State  of  Iowa  Office  for  Planning  and  Programming  1023 
o    Sample  Pre-employment  and  and  Work  Maturity  Competency  System 
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Item  11  A. 
Name  of  Participant: 


INTERVIEH  RATING  FORM 

  Position  Applying  For: 


INSTRUCTIONS:    During  the  interview,  please  rate  the  participant  on  a  scale  of 
0  -  10.    Make  any  additional  comments. 


1.    ENTRANCE  -  Appropriate  greeting,  called  interviewer  by  name,  identified  himself/ 
herself,  explained  why  he/she  was  there. 

Poor  Satisfactory  Very  Good  Exceptional 

Entrance  Entrance  Entrance  Entrance  

0  1  2  3  4  5^  6  7  8  9  10 

Comments:   


2.    APPEARANCE  -  Dressed  appropriately,  clean  and  neatly  groomed,  exhibited  good 
posture,  controlled  nervousness. 


Poor 

Appearance 
0  1 


Satisfactory 
Appearance 


Poised 
Appearance 


Exceptional 
Appearance 


•  7. 


8 


10 


Comments: 


3.    SINCERITY  -  Showea  interest  in  job,  expressed  confidence* 


Not 

Sincere 


Seemed  A  Little 
Sincere  


Was 

Sincere 


Very 
Sincere 


8 


10 


Comnents: 


4.    KNOWLEDGE  OF  POSITION 


Poor 


Satisfactory 


Verv  Good 


Exceptional 


Comments: 
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5.    SKILLS  -  Sold  himself /herself ,  and  his/her  interests  and  abilities. 
Poor  S;i:  isfacr.orv  Vi>rv  Hood  Rxceptiunal 


Cor.re.ics: 
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10 


LUMMUNiCAiiUN  -  hxpressed  posicive  attitude  during  tne  incervxew,  maincained 
good  eye  contact,  listened  attentively. 

or   Satisfactory  Very  Good  Exceptional  

2  1  2  3  4  5  6  7  8  9  10 

-  TJnents:  


ANSWERING  QUESTIONS  -  Spoke  clearly,  answered  questions  completely,  used 

proper  English,  avoided  discussing  personal  topics. 

Poor  Satisfactory  Very  Good  Exceptional  

0  1  2  3  4  5  6  7  8  9  10 

Comments:   


8.    ASKING  QUESTIONS 

;il  Uoz     «k  Asked  Inappropriate  Asked  Good  Asked  Very 

questions  Questions  Questions  Good  Questions 

0  1  2  3  4  5  6  7  8  9  10 

Comments: 


additional  Comments: 
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Item  11  B. 


Applicants  Nane 


INTERVIEW  RATING  i^HEET 


Put  a  check  in  the  box  that  shows  how  you  think  the  applicant  rated 
A.  Appearance 


1. 
2. 
3. 


B. 

I. 

2. 
3. 
4. 


1. 
2. 

3. 
4. 
5, 


1. 
2. 

3. 
4. 

5, 


Was  the  applicant  neat  and  clean? 

Was  the  applicant  dressed  appropriately? 

Did  the  applicant  seem  friendly  and 

interested? 

Behavior 

Did  the  applicant  speak  clearly  and 

use  the  right  words? 

Did  the  applicant  listen  carefully? 

Did  the  applicant  have  good  eye  contact? 

Did  the  applicant  keep  hands  and  feet 

under  control? 

Did  the  applicant  sit  down,  stand  up, 
shake  hands,  on  schedule? 

Attitude  and  Personality 

Did  the  applicant  have  a  positive  attitude? 
Did  the  applicant  seem  interested  in  working? 
Did  the  applicant  seem  easy  to  §et  along  with? 
Was  the  applicant  someone  I*d  like  to  work  with? 
V7as  the  applicant  polite  and  respectful? 

Sales  Pitch 


So-Sq, 

Yes  Wow 

• 

No 


So-So  Yes 


Wow 


No 


So-So  Yes 


Wow 


No 


So-So  Yes 


Wow 


Did  the  applicant  answer  the  questions  well? 
Did  the  applicant  clearly  explain  strengths  and 
experience? 

Did  the  applicant  deal  well  with  his/her  weakness? 

Did  the  applicant  ask  good  questions? 

Did  the  applicant  seem  prepared  for  the  interview^ 


Total-  boxes  checked: 

multiplied  by:  xl 

Add  Totals: 


x2" 


x3  x4 


Total  number  of  points:  = 


Mark  the  score  on  the  scale  below: 
0           20                   30            40  50 

60  70 

Forget 
itl 

Hire  Only 

In  An 
Enerstencv 

Maybe 
Next 
Time 

In  the 
Running 

A  Top 
Contender 

Definitely 
Hired 

885 
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Item  11  C. 


JOB  SKILLS 

•'Participate  Effectively  in  a  Job  Interview'* 
PERFORMANCE  TEST 


Student 


Date  of  Evaluation 


Instructor 


Performance  Attempt    1    2    3  A 


DIRECTIONS:    The  purpose  of  this  performance  test  is  to  determine  if 

you  are  able  to  participate  effectively  in  a  job  interview. 
To  master  this  competency,  you  must  demonstrate  proficiency 
in  8  out  of  10  points  (80%)  on  the  performance  checklist. 
All  critical  items  (*)  must  be  marked  **yes"  for  mastery. 

You  will  be  interviewed  for  a  job.     (The  interview  will 
be  conducted  by  a  person  responsible  for  hiring  in  a 
business  or  government  agency.) 


JOB  SKILLS 

''Participate  Effectively  In  a  Job  Interview" 


PERFORMANCE  TEST  CHECKLIST 


Critical 


Points 


Items 

Items  to  Be  Observed 

Yes 

No 

1. 

Demonstrate  proper  dress  and  grooming- 

*1 

0 

2. 

Give  your  resume  to  the  interviewer. 

0 

•k 

3. 

Explain  why  you  want  the  job. 

*1 

0 

i< 

4. 

Explain  why  you  are  suited  for  the  job. 

*1 

0 

5. 

Explain  your  career  goals. 

0 

it 

6. 

Describe  your  educational  background. 

0 

7. 

Demonstrate  good  eye  contact. 

0 

8. 

Use  firm,  pleasant  tone  of  voice. 

0 

9. 

Control  hands,  lej^s  and  facial  movements. 

0 

it 

10. 

Answer  questions  truthfujly  aiul  clLrcuLly. 

0 

Total  Points  Possible  =  10 
Points  Needed  for  Hactery  -  8 


PERF0R14ANCE  SCORE  TOTAL 
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Item  11  D. 


JOB  SEEKING  INTERVIEW 

FORM  B-4 

A*     INTENT  OF  SUBSTANCE  AND  FORM:  | 


1.    Purpose  of  Benchmark:     to  assure  that  participants  are  acquainted  with  the 
methods  and  processes  for  enhancing  employment  opportxsnities  through  the 
ability  to  effectively  communicate  emd  relay  relevant  information  in  a  job- 
seeking  interview* 

2*     Design  of  Form:     to  provide  the  assessor  with  a  sg^.  of  standeurd  assessment 
criteria  which  can  be  utilized  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  partici- 
pants has  mastered  the  specific  skills  related  to  this  set  of  behaviors. 


\    B>     ASSESSMENT  PROCESS: 


1.  Curriculum  Prerequisites:  appropriate  elements  in  core  curriculum  units  II 

VI^  TXtid  DC. 

2.  When  Assessed:     following  the  completion  of  delivery  of  appropriate  coru- 

curriculum  elements  in  unit  IX. 

3*    Assensor:    a  trained  assessor  other  than  the  counselor/coordinator  to  whom  the 
participant  is  assigned,  and  other  than  the  individual  serving  in  the  role  • 
of  interviewer.  | 

Bov  Assessed:    by  comparison  of  the  individual  standard  criteria  items  in  Form  | 
B-4  to  the  behaviors  demonstrated  by  the  participant  iri  a  simulated  job- 
seeking  interviewing  situation  where  the  participant  assumes  the  role  of  i 
the  interviewee «  I 

5«    Where  Assessed:     in  t  fomal  simulation  setting  at  the  program  site  in  a  loca-  1 
tion  isolated  from  other  participants  and  program  activities.  i 


C.     RECORDING  PROCEDURE:  i 


1.  Bow  to  Record:     according  to  definitions  in  the  "User's  Guide"  for  Form  B-4/ 

place  the  number  corresponding  to  the  appropriate  descriptor  of  the  ob- 
served behaviors  (i.e.,   1  =  non-descriptive,  2      somewhat  descriptive,  3  » 
descriptive)  in  the  box  in  the  rating  column  corresponding  to  the  respec- 
tive standard  assessment  item. 

2.  When  t:o  Record:    the  rating  of  each  standard  assessment  criteria  item  should 

occur  immediately  following  the  observation  of  the  behavior  on  items  of  a 
singular  episodic  nature  (e.g.,  "introduced  self  by  name",  "exited  inter- 
view in  a  friendly  manner"),  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  intei^rview  on 
items  relating  to  cumulative  or  re-occuring  episodes  (e.g.,  "asked  open- 
ended  questions",  "avoided  annoying  mannerisms").     Every  effort  should  be 
made  to  rate  behaviors  as  they  are  observed,  and  under  no  circumstances 
should  the  assessor  exit  the  interview  setting  or  begin  another  interview 
prior  to  the  completion  of  the  assessment  form. 
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JOB  SEEKING  INTERVlEv 


D,     FORM  TRANSMITTAL: 


FORM  B-4 


1.  Who  Gets  Copies:      Upon  the  completion  of  the  assessment/  the  B-4  form  origi- 

nal and  two  (2)  copies  will  be  returned  to  the  Master  Form  Recording  Clerk. 
The  original  will  be  f        rded  t    SLU/CUP  and  one  (1)  copy  will  be  placed 
in  the  ••B-4"  folder  f  i  component.     The  other  copy  will  be  placed  in 

the  participants*  in  I  file  folder^. 

2.  Completeness  Check:    the  atiaessor  completing  the  form  is  responsible  for 

assuring  the  completeness'  fo  this  form.     MISSING  DATA  ARE  NOT  ALLOWED.  In. 
addition  to  the  participant  data  at  the  top  of  the  form/  each  item  must  be 
marked  "1"/  "2'  or  "3^^/  or  have  an  asterisk  (♦)  indicating  a  note  at  the 
bottom  of  the  torm  explaining  the  absence  of  a  rating  (e.g./  ••never 
attempted"  or  "never  observed" ) . 

3*    When  Trainsmitted:    the  original  and  two  (2)  copies  of  Form  B-4  must  be  de- 
livered to  the  Master  Form  Recording  Clerk  immediately  following  the  com- 
pletion of  the  interviews  sessions  scheduled  for  a  single  day.    When  the 
interview  schedule  for  a  component  recjuires  more  than  one  day  for  comple- 
tion/ the  forms  should  not  be  held  from  day  to  day  pending  the  completion 
of  all  interviews  for  the  component. 


E.     SCORING  PROCEDURES:  | 

1.  Who  Scores:     calculation  of  the  score  for  Form  b-4  will  be  accomplished  by  the 

Master  Foirm  Recording  Clerk. 

2.  How  to  Score:    the  ratings  for  each  item  (i.e./  "1"/  "2*\  "3")  should  be 

totaled  to  obtain  the  score.     The  score  must  be  eG[ual  to  or  greater  than 
51  to  be  benchmarked  for  form  B-4.     (51  represents  the  minimum  possible 
score  to  have  completed  80%  of  the  maximum  score  of  63.)     If  the  score  is 
51  or  greater/  the  scoring  box  in  the  lower/  right-hand  column  is  checked. 

3.  Minimum  Scores    the  minimum  acceptable  score  for  successful  completion  of  Form 

B-4  is  51. 


4.    Tramsfer  to  Master  Form:     once  the  scoring  is  concluded/  the  Master  Form 

Recording  Clerk  will  check         either  "yes^^  /  "no"/  or  "never  attempted" 

under  the  "Benchmark  Achieved"  column  of  the  Form  B-4  line  of  the  "Master 
Benchmark  Actjuisition  Form^' . 
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PARTICIPANT                                                               SITE  COMPONENT 

'jDATE                                PARTICIPANT'S  COUMSEIOR  RATER 

1  INSTRUCTIONS:     PLACE  APPROPRIATE  m^BER  IN  RATING  COLUMN 

^                           1  =  Non-Descriptive,     2  =«  Somewhat  Descriptive ^     3  =»  Descriptive 

RATING  CRITERIA  RATING 

1 

1.    Was  on  time 

1   2.    Was  well  groomed 

'  3.    Was  appropriately  dressed 

1 

^  4.    Began  interview  with  friendly  greeting 

1    5.    Responds  appropriately  to  direction  from  interviewer 

■  6.     Responses  to  interviewer  were  not  emotionally  charged 

^    7.     Responses  were  unbiased 

I  1 

8.     Responses  were  not  close-winded 
>  9.     Stated  relevant  qualifications  or  experience 

1 

1 

j  10.    Gave  two  or  more  relevant  facts  about  self 

! 

11.    Avoided  mentiofAng  personal  weaknesses,  or  making  negative  statements. 

1 

1 
1 

'  12.    Asked  appropriate  and  relevant  questions  about  thi2  job 

• '3.     Asked  appropriate  and  relevant  questions  about  the  company 

{ 

^  'i4.    Asked  appropriate  and  relevant  questions  about  the  benefits 

if 

1^15.    Asked  appropriate  and  relevant  questions  about  the  working  conditions 

« 

16.     Speaking  and  listening  time  was  appropriately  distributed 

'  17.     Expressed  interest  in  the  jbb  by  asking  permission  to  call  back  about 
interviewer's  decision  and  by  recordina  name  of  the  interviewer 

' 18.    Did  not  use  slang  or  street  expressions  during  the  interview 

;  19.    Maintained  good  eve  contact  with  the  interviewer 

1 

1  20.    Avoided  annoying  mannerisms 

\ 

\  21.    Exited  interview  in  friendly  manner  by  thanking  interviewer 

1                                                   CHECK  IF  TOTAL  SCORE  IS  51  OR  GREATER    fl  TOTAL 

SLU/CUP  VEDP  FORM  D-4 
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moo:  job-seeking  interview 


USER'S  GUIDE 
FOBM  B-4 


ITEM 
NO. 

ITEM  INFORMATION  AND/OR  INSTRUCTIONS 

1 

Participant  arrived  at  interview  at  specified  time. 

2 

Participant  is  clean  and  neat  in  appearance. 

3 

Clothes  are  neat,  clean/  non-wrinkled  and  compatible  with  traditional  world 
of  work  dress. 

4 

Participant  said  "Hello",  introduced  self  by  using  first  and  last  names*  and 
shook  hands  with  the  interviewer  in  the  traditional  world  of  work  manner  as 
described  in  the  Core  Curriculum. 

5 

Participant  responds  to  interviewer's  directions  by  initiating  action  which 
corresponds  to  direction. 

Example:     Participant  sits  down  when  interviewer  so  directs* 

6 

Participant's  responses  did  not  contain  strong  subjective  feelingSi,  i.e., 
joy,  sorrow,  reverance,  hate,  love,  sex  stereotypes,  political  ox  ethnic 
orientations* 

Example  of  Inappropriate  Response:     "I  know  I  would  really  be  good  At 
this  job  because  I  love  children  and  they  give  me  so  much 
joy,  and  I  don't  have  much  joy  in  my  life." 

7 

Participant's  responses  were  factual  and  did  not  support  preconceived  i'.'iess. 
Example:    Biased:     "I'm  sure  I  can  grow  roses  because  people  tell  me  i 
have  a  green  thumb." 
Unbiased:     "I've  had  four  years  of  experience  growing  roses." 

8 

Responses  initiated  by  participant  encourage  continuation  of  the  conversa- 
tion by  the  participant  asking  follow-up  questions: 

Example:    Question:     "Do  you  have  experience  in  invoicing?" 

Open  Response:     "At  my  last  job  I  prepared  invoice&  for  tlie 

products  shipped.     Would  I  have  similai*  responsibil- 
ities at  this  job?" 
Closed  Response:  "Yes." 

9 

The  participant  stated  qualifications  and/or  experience  that  relates  speci- 
fically to  the  job  for  which  the  participant  is  applying. 

10 

The  participant  stated  to  the  interviewer  at  least  two  (2)  important  facts 
that  relate  to  the  participant  in  the  world  of  work. 

11 

The  participant  does  not  reflect  personal  perceptions  of  inabilities- 
Examples:     Does  Reflect:     "I  haven't  worked  much  with  people,  so  I 

don't  know  how  it  would  turn  out." 
Doesn't  Reflect:     "I've  had  a  little  experience  dealing  with 
people  but  I'm  eager  to  try  my  best." 

12 

Participant  asked  at  least  two  (2)  c[uestions  that  relate  to  the  job  for 
which  the  participant  is  applying • 
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MOaC  JOB-SEKMNG  INTERVIEW 

USER'S  GOXDK 
FORM  B-4 

ITEM 
NO. 

ITEM  INFORMATION  AND/OR  INSTRUCTIONS 

13 

Participant  asked  at  least  two  (2)  questions  that  relate  to  the  company  to 
which  application  is  being  made. 

14 

Participant  asked  at  least  two  (2)  questions  relating  to  the  employee  bene- 
fits at  the  company  to  which  the  participant  applying* 

15 

Participant  asked  at  least  two  (2)  questiunn  which  relate  to  the  working 
conditions  at  the  company  to  which  the  participant  is  applyincfM 

16 

Responses  to  questions  are  open-ended  and  participant  asked  follow-up 
questions  of  the  interviewer • 

Example*     Interviewer*     *'What  experience  do  you  have  in  working  in  a 

warehouse?" 

Participant!     "I  worked  in  a  warehouse  for  fourteen  months. 

I  drove  a  forklift.     Would  I  be  responsible  for 
uH e  s ame  au u jl es  on  urns  joor 

17 

Participant  asked  interviewer  * s  permission  to  call  back  regaarding  the  inter- 
viewer *  s  decision . 

18 

The  participant  at  no  time  utilized  non-standard  vocabulary  c<?sisting  of 
typically  arbitrary  and  often  ephemeral  coinages  and  figures  of  speech. 
Example:     "Hey,  man.     How  many  bucks  do  you  pa^  on  this  job?" 

19 

The  participant  did  not  stare  but  periodically  looked  interiewer  in  the 
eyes  (i.e./  in  the  general  direction  of  the  interviewer's  head). 

20 

Participant  did  not  exaggerate  an  effective  style  or  habit  by  gesticulating 
during  the  interview. 

Examples:    biting  finger  nails,    •  .ratchi-ig  head,  clicking  teeth/ 
whistling,  etc. 

21 

The  participant  expressed  appreciation  to  the  interviewer /  shook  hands /  and 
said  "Good-bye." 

ERIC 
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Item  11  E. 

Mow  to  Administer  tkm  Unit 


Purpose 

Personal  Finances  was  developed  to:  (1) 
Increase  student  awareness  of  the  impor- 
tance of  good  nnoney  management,  and 
(2)  provide  students  with  learning  activi- 
ties for  practicing  the  skills  needed  to  be- 
come proficient  in  managing  their  finan- 
cial affairs  (banking,  paying  taxes,  borrow- 
ing, buying,  saving,  and  budgeting). 


Major  Concepts 
to  Be  Developed 

Since  the  following  primary  concepts  go 
beyond  a  statement  of  the  unit  objectives 
to  form  a  conceptual  framework  for  the 
unit,  you  may  wish  to  discuss  and  develop 
them  with  the  class. 

•  A  person's  financial  situation  can  af- 
fect tiis/tier  success  on  ttie  job.  A 
worker  who  is  concerned  about  bills 
or  harassed  by  creditors  can't  con- 
centrate on  the  job.  In  addition  to 
calling  the  employee  at  work,  credi- 
tors may  contact  the  employer,  caus- 
ing embarrassment  to  the  employee. 
Other  consequences  of  a  ppor  finan- 
cial picture  are  losing  money,  time,  or 
even  a  job,  and  being  taken  to  court. 

•  All  v\/orkers  need  certain  basic  mathe- 
matical skills  and  the  ability  to  read 
and  understand  forms  and  contracts 
so  that  they  can  manage  their  person- 
al fin/^uoes.  Lack  of  these  skills  can 
be  very  costly  over  a  lifetime. 

•  A  budget  is  a  realistic  plan  for  relat- 
ing spending  to  income.  Since  spend- 
ing must  not  exceed  income,  an  im- 
portant first  step  in  developing  a  bud- 
get is  keeping  a  record  of  ex- 
penditures. 


•  A  good  budget  reflects  a  person's 
priorities  based  on  his/her  discrim- 
ination between  needs  and  wants,  A 
budget  helps  the  person  use  his/her 
money  for  those  things  s(he)  feels 
will  provide  the  greatest  satisfaction 
and  return. 

•  Buying  on  credit  is  convenie-  \  hfjt  it 
can  be  risky.  Great  c=^.re  shcuMr 
taken  to  avoid  owing  too  -^^j^^h 
money  at  any  one  time.  A  ku  ^all 
payments  can  add  up  to  an  amc^unt 
that  is  too  large  to  pay. 

•  Some  ways  of  borrowing  money  or 
buying  on  credit  are  cheaper  than 
others.  Knowing  the  difference  can 
save  money. 
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Ust  of  Student  Objectives 

The  following  list  of  student  objectives 
(descriptions  of  intended  learning  out- 
comes of  the  unit)  also  appears  in  the 
front  of  the  student  booklet.  It  is  included 
there  to  let  the  student  know  exactly  what 
s(he)  Is  expected  to  be  able  to  do  after 
completing  the  unit.  It  can  also  be  used  as 
a  table  of  contents  for  the  booklet  and  as 
a  checklist  for  keeping  track  of  the  stu- 
dent's progress  as  s(he)  works  through 
the  booklet. 


This  list  gives  the  objectives  in  a  short 
form  for  convenien'  reference.  There  are 
two  kinds  of  objectives:  performance  ob- 
jectives and  knowledge  objectives. 
Further  explanati  \  of  the  objectives,  in- 
cluding standards  of  performance,  can  be 
found  in  this  guide  under  Unit  Test  An- 
swer Key  (for  the  knowledge  objectives) 
and  Performance  Test  Answer  Key  (for  the 
performance  objectives). 


1.  List  three  paycheck  deductions. 

2.  Identify  four  fringe  benefits. 

3.  List  three  services  that  taxes  pay  for. 

4.  Fill  out  a  federal  income  tax  form. 

5.  List  five  smart  shopping  rules. 

6.  List  four  dangers  of  buying  on  credit. 

7.  List  three  results  of  not  making  credit 
payments  on  time. 

8.  List  three  reasons  for  keeping  a 
budget. 

9.  Balance  a  personal  budget. 

10-  Identify  five  types  of  insurance. 

lUdentify  high  and  low  interest  loan 
sources. 

12.  List  three  benefits  of  keeping  a  sav- 
ings account. 

13.  Fill  out  J  deposit  slip. 

14.  Write  a  check. 

15.  Balance  a  checkbook. 

Performance  Objectives  are 
marked  mDoitl  ) 
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Content  Outiine 

I.  Collecting  Your  Pay 

A.  Deductions 

1.  Federal  income  tax 

2.  FiCA (Social  Security) 

3.  Insurance 

4.  Union  dues 

5.  Retirement  plan 

B.  Fringe  benefits 

1.  Time  off  with  pay 

a.  vacations 

b.  holidays 

c.  sick  pay 

2.  Insurance  plans 

a.  health 

b.  life 

3.  Benefits  required  by  law 

a.  Social  Security 

b.  workmen's  compensation 

c.  unemployme.nt  compensation 

4.  Other  benefits 

a.  retirement  plans 

b.  on-site  medical  programs 

c.  bonuses 

d.  profit-sharing  plans 

e.  disability  benefits 

f.  education   and  advancement 
benefits 

g.  recreational  benefits 

h.  credit  unions 

II.  Paying  Taxes 

A.  Benefits 

B.  Filing  federal  income  tax 

III.  Learning  Good  Buying  Practices 

A.  Guidelines 

1.  Think  ahead. 

2.  Buy  only  what  you  need  and  will 
use. 

3.  Compare  prices. 

4.  Compare  quality. 

5.  Compare  quantity. 

6.  Wait  for  sales. 

7.  Buy  items  v,ir-.g'  .ees. 

8.  Avoid  credit  buying. 

B.  Dangers  of  buying  oi  i  credit 
1 .  Credit  costs  money. 


2.  Credit    discourages  shopping 
around. 

3.  Credit  makes  it  hard  to  control 
spending. 

4.  You  will  get  into  trouble  if  you 
don't  pay  your  bills. 

IV.  Paying  Bills  on  Time 

A.  lmportance  of  paying  on  time 

B.  Consequences   of   not  making 
credit  payments 

1 .  Lose  the  item  you  purchased 

2.  Lose  some  or  all  of  the  money 
paid  in 

3.  Get  a  bad  credit  rating 

4.  Have  to  pay  a  late  charge 

5.  Be  taken  to  court 

V.  Planning  a  Personal  Budget 

A.  Reasons  for  having  a  budget 

1.  To  show  you  where  you  spend 
your  money 

2.  To  nelp  you  plan  how  to  live  on 
your  pay 

3.  To  give  you  records  for  use  in  fill- 
ing out  tax  forms 

4.  To  help  you  save  for  unexpected 
expenses 

5.  To  help  you  plan  for  large  pur- 
chases without  borrowing 

B.  Developing  a  budget 

1.  What  a  budget  does 

2.  Discovering    present  spending 
habits 

3.  Deciding  where  you  want  your 
money  to  go  in  the  future 

4.  Planning  your  budget  to  get  the 
most  tor  your  money 

5.  Using  a  budget  worksheet 

VI.  Finding  Out  about  Insurance 

A.Types  of  insurance 

1.  Life 

2.  Health 

3.  Homeowner's 

4.  Automobile 

a.  liability 

b.  collision 

c.  comprehensive 
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B.Advantages  of  insurance 

1 .  Compensation  for  loss  of  property 

2.  Help  in  paying  medical  bills 

3.  Benefits  for  survivors  in  case  of 
death 

VIL  Borrowing  Money 

A.  Places  with  low  Interest  rates 

1 .  Banks 

2.  Credit  unions 

3.  Borrowing  on  life  insurance 
policies 

B.  Places  with  high  interest  rates 

1 .  Loan  companies 

2.  Mail  order  loans 

3.  Pawnshops 

C.  Borrowing  from  friends  (no  in- 
terest) 

VIII.  Opening  a  Savings  Account 

A.  Advantages 

1 .  Makes  interest  money  for  you 

2.  Helps  you  save  for  the  future 

3.  Keeps  your  money  safe 

4.  Shows  others  you  are  careful  with 
money 

B.  Filling  out  a  deposit  slip 

IX.  Checking  Accounts 

A.  Keeping  records  of  checks  and 
deposits 

B.  Writing  a  check 

C.  Balancing  a  checkbook 
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Spe€nalNotes  on 
Handling  Student  Activities 

Some  of  the  performance  objectives  re- 
quire students  to  perform  basic  mathe- 
matical operations,  including  addition, 
subtraction,  multiplication,  and  computa- 
tion of  percent.  A  review  of  these  matlie- 
matical  processes  may  be  necessary  to 
prepare  your  students  to  perform  the 
required  tasks: 

•  filling  out  an  income  tax  form  (Objec- 
tive 4) 

•  balancing  a  personal  budget  (Objec- 
tive 9) 

•  filling  out  a  deposit  slip  (Objective  13) 

•  balancing  a  checkbook  (Objective  15) 

The  income  tsv:  section  in  particular  may 
cause  difficult;*  tor  those  students  who 
cannot  do  certain  mathematical  opera- 
tions, such  as  calculating  percentage. 
Emphasize  to  these  students  that  they 
need  not  be  discouraged  when  they  have 
trouble  filling  out  the  back  of  the  tax  form; 
they  can  choose  to  have  the  IRS  figure 
tneir  tax  for  them.  To  do  this,  they  need 
only  follow  the  directions  in  the  govern- 
ment instruction  booklet  and  fill  out  the 
first  half  of  the  form.  You  may  wish  to  en- 
courage some  of  your  students  to  do  this, 
and  give  them  practice  in  filling, out  the 
form  that  way. 

The  appendixes  of  this  instructor's  guide 
include  data  sheets  on  each  person  dis- 
cussed in  the  income  tax  section  cf  the 
student  booklet.  You  can  reproduce  these 
sheets  and  distribute  them  to  your  class 
along  with  blank  income  tax  forms.  Or  you 
can  develop  your  own  income  tax  prob- 
lems using  the  sheets  as  a  guide.  Answer 
sheets  (completed  forms)  can  also  be 
found  in  the  appendixes. 

When  introducing  tho  objectives  on  in- 
come tax  and  balancing  a  checkbook,  it  is 
a  good  idea  to  emphasize  the  need  for  de- 
veloping general  skills  in  reading  and  fol- 


lowing] instructions,  rather  than  siressing 
the  mastery  of  a  particular  form,  which 
may  change  from  year  to  yedr  or  from  one 
bank  to  another.  A  classroom  display  of 
checkbook  balancing  (reconciliation) 
forms  obtained  from  various  local  banks 
can  effectively  illustrate  this  point. 

Because  of  the  detailed,  technical  nature 
of  these  objectives,  all  students  will  need 
close  supervision  and  frequent  teacher- 
student  interaction.  For  this  reason,  sev- 
eral activities  in  the  student  booklet  re- 
quire the  students  to  have  their  work 
checked  by  the  instructor.  Answer  keys 
for  the  income  tax  activity  and  the  budget 
activity  have  been  provided  in  this  guide 
(see  Appendix  1),  Students  who  go 
through  the  booklet  without  developing  a 
full  understanding  of  the  concepts  may 
experience  confusion  and  frustration 
when  they  first  encounter  an  activity  or 
performance  test  for  which  answers  are 
not  provided.  Field-test  evaluation  has 
shown  that  if  the  instructor  works  closely 
with  the  student  early  in  this  process, 
such  problems  can  be  avoided. 

Objective  9  relates  to  developing  a  bud- 
get. In  the  booklet,  the  student  simply 
changes  a  budget  to  allow  for  savings. 
You  may  wish  to  expand  on  that  objective 
by  having  the  students  develop  actual 
budgets  for  themselves.  For  this  purpose, 
a  blank  budget  worksheet  is  provided  at 
the  back  of  the  student  booklet. 

A  good  way  to  begin  Personal  Finances  is 
to  discuss  the  relationship  between  in- 
come and  expenses  and  the  need  to  plan 
spending.  Students  can  be  encouraged  to 
keep  their  own  daily  or  weekly  record  of 
personal  sp.ending,  which  will '  prepare 
them  for  Objective  9.  By  the  time  they  are 
ready  to  develop  their  own  budgets,  they 
will  have  some  valuable  information  about 
their  spending  habits. 
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How  to  Enrich  the  Unit 


The  discussion  questions,  activities,  and 
resources  included  on  these  pages  can  be 
used  to  introduce  the  unit  or  individual 
objectives,  supplement  instruction,  or 
provide  topics  for  further  exploration  for 
advanced  students. 


Discussion  Questions 

1.  For  those  who  work  or  have  worked: 
When  you  received  your  first  pay- 
check, was  your  take-home  pay  less 
than  you  had  expected?  What  hap- 
pened to  the  money? 

2.  What  is  the  biggest  deduction  from 
most  salaries? 

,  3.  What  do  you  think  will  happen  if  you 
don't  pay  your  taxes?  Can  you  refuse 
to  pay  taxes? 

4.  Have  you  ever  filed  an  income  tax  re- 
turn? If  you  have  a  part-time  job  and 
withholding  tax  is  taken  out,  must  you 
file  to  get  it  back? 

5.  What  agencies  are  there  in  your  com- 
munity that  will  help  you  fill  out  your 
income  tax  return?  Which  ones  pro- 
vide this  service  free? 

6.  How  do  you  feel  about  taxes?  Should 
tr  .es  be  cut?  If  so,  the  government 
must  cut  or  reduce  some  of  its  ser- 
vices. Which  services  should  be  cut  or 
reduced? 

7.  When  you  charge  a  purchase  on  your 
credit  card,  the  store  must  pay  the 
credit  card  company  a  certain  percent- 
age of  the  amount  of  the  purchase. 
Discuss  how  the  use  of  credit  cards  af- 
fects the  store's  prices. 

8.  Have  you  ever  bought  anything  on 
credit?  If  so,  what  kind  of  credit  did 
you  use? 

9.  What  kind  of  information  does  the 
local  credit  bureau  have  about  you  or 
your  family?  Who  has  access  to  this 
information?  How  is  the  information 
kept  up-to-date?  If  you  are  turned 
down  for  credit,  can  you  find  out  why? 
How? 

10.  Do  you  use  a  budget?  Why  or  why  not? 
Do  you  know  anyone  else  who  jses  a 
budget?  How  well  does  it  work? 
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11.  If  you  write  down  all  the  money  that 
you  make  in  a  month  and  subtract  your 
regular  monthly  bills,  would  you  know 
how  much  money  you  have  left  over 
each  month?  Why  not?  Where  would 
the  rest  of  the  money  go? 

12.  Give  an  example  of  someone  who  was 
sorry  s(he)  didn't  have  insurance. 

13.  What  is  meant  by  '^deductible'*  insur- 
ance? Why  is  '$100  deductible'*  insur- 
ance cheaper  than  **$50  deductible'* 
insurance? 

14.  Do  you  know  anyone  who  has  bor- 
rowed money  from  a  source  other  than 
a  friend  or  relative?  How  much  interest 
did  s(he)  have  to  pay? 

15.  What  is  a  consolidation  loan?  Does  a 
consolidation  loan  really  help  you  pay 
your  bills  and  get  out  of  debt? 

16.  Do  you  believe  in  saving  money  or 
spending  money?  Can  you  afford  to 
save?  Can  you  afford  not  to  save? 

17.  Do  you  have  any  money  saved?  If  so, 
why?  How?  What  percent  interest  do 
you  earn?  How  much  should  a  part- 
time  student  worker  save? 

18.  What  is  meant  by  ''garnishment'*? 
What  restrictions,  if  any,  should  thero 
be  on  garnishment  of  wages?  What  are 
your  state's  laws  on  garnishment? 

19.  If  a  person  or  a  family  in  your  com- 
munity gets  into  financial  trouble, 
where  r  i  they  get  help?  Is  there  a 
money  management  counseling  ser- 
vice in  your  community?  Who  can  use 
it?  How  much  does  it  cost? 
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AddHionai  Activities 


Objectlvo(s) 

Activity 

TImo 

1.  Paycheck  deduc- 

Analyze a  paycheck. 

one  class  period 

tions 

2«  Fringe  benefits 

Compare  the  benefits  of  different  jobs. 

one  class  period 

4«  Income  tax 

Invite  IRS  Instructors  to  speak. 

one  class  period 

Visit  the  IRS. 

outside  c!?3s 

5.  Stropping 

Compare  prices. 

outside  class 

ti7.  Credit  buying 

Invite  speakers. 

one  class  period 

Compare  the  cost  of  credit  buying  and 

outside  class 

cash  buying. 

Study  contracts. 

one  class  period 

9.  Budget 

Make  a  vacation  oudget. 

one  class  period 

Figure  living  costs. 

one  class  period 

Make  a  family  budget. 

outside  class 

Keep  financial  records. 

outside  class 

10«  Insurance 

Estimate  worth  of  personal  property. 

outside  class 

11.  Loans 

Compare  interest  rates. 

one  class  period 

Analyze  advertisements.  one  class  period 
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Materials 

Procedure 

transparonoy  of  paycheck 

"  — 

Show  the  transparency,  Discuss:  (1)  required  deductions,  (2)  percent 

voucher 

of  check  for  each  deduction,  (3)  difference  between  net  and  gross, 

and  (4)  vocabulary* 

job  Information 

Lead  a  discussion  on  the  financial  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 

different  jobs.  What  fringe  benefits  are  offered? 

The  IRS  has  special  Instructional  personnel  who  will  teach  your  class 

how  to  fill  out  tax  forms.  They  provide  visuals  as  well. 

Students  can  visit  and/or  write  the  IRS  to  get  free  materials  and  tax 

Information. 

shopping  list  for  a  family  of 

Make  up  a  sample  shopping  list,  then  send  students  to  different 

lOur  Tor  one  weeK 

supermarKOis  lo  iinu  anu  wriie  uown  me  prices*  compare  resuiis  in 

Class*  A  variaiion  oi  mis  wouio  oe  lo  iiave  mem  price  a  car  or  major 

appliance* 



Invite  speakers  from  banks,  credit  unions,  savings  and  loans,  credit 

departments,  etc.  Discuss  credit  bureaus,  credit  ratings,  and  credit 

assistance, 

>rmatlon  on  credit  plans 

Compare  the  cash  cost  of  an  object  with  the  cost  If  financed. 

*Ji5mnlp  rrftfilf  ronfrflrtQ 

Hfive  ^tuHnnt*^  read  And  discuss  samole  credit  contrActs  ExDlAln 

what  each  contract  says. 

blank  budget  forms  from 

Have  each  student  plan  a  budget  for  a  vacation  trip. 

student  booklet 

blank  budget  forms 

Have  students  figure  how  much  It  costs  their  parents  to  support 

them* 

blank  budget  forms 

Divide  the  class  Into  couples  and  have  them  work  out  a  budget  for 

their  **family*'*  Have  them  find  out  what  It  costs  to  set  up  housekeep* 

Ing  (including  deposits  on  utilities,  phone,  etc.). 

Ulauo  QfiiHonfQ  OQffmAto  thoir  AvnAn^tAS  nnri  thon  Icpao  rf^mrd^  of  ttW 

fhoir  ovnonQOQ  fnr  r\na  uuool^  r^roiin  ovnonQOQ  h\y  hiifioAt  CAtAflnrlAS 

anri  mmnArA  PvnpnQPQ  tn  thoir  PstlfTiAtpH  pynpnsAS 

OlIU  UUIII^OIO  CA^CllOCO  Iw  III  Jll  COIIIIIOICU  CA^CIIOCO* 

Have  students  compile  a  list  of  all  their  personal  property  (clothes, 

radios,  b'cycles,  collections,  etc.)  and  estimate  each  item's  worth  and 

how  much  they  would  lose  If  their  property  was  lost,  stolen,  or 

destroyed* 

interest  rate  Information 

Compare  interest  rates  for  savings  accounts  and  loans  at  different  fi- 

nancial institutions. 

sample  ads 

Ask  students  to  bring  In  samples  of  misleading  ao^  for  credit  or 

loans.  Discuss. 
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12-15.  Banking 


Activity  

Take  a  bank  field  trip. 


Time  

one  class  period 


All  objectives 


Role-play  a  customer. 


one  class  period 


Learn  about  car  expenses. 


outside  class 


Is  it  better  to  rent  or  buy? 


outside  class 


Listen  to  songs  about  money* 


outside  class 


Make  a  vocabulary  card  game* 


one  class  period 
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Materials 


Procedure 


Visit  local  financial  Institutions.  Have  students  make  reports  on  the 
different  Interest  rates  and  checking  account  fees. 


One  student  role-plays  a  custome^  another  portrays  the  banker,  In* 
surance  agent,  tax  official,  or  credit  manager  who  must  explain 
his/her  company's  policy  to  the  customer. 

Ask  the  students  to  find  out  how  much  It  costs  to  own  a  car.  Including 
Insurance,  gas,  upkeep,  etc.  Compare  premiums  and  coverage  from 
various  Insurance  companies.  Compare  large  and  small  cars.  Also, 
find  out  the  credit  charges. 

Given  a  goal  such  as  a  house,  boat,  or  car,  have  each  student  decide 
whether  It  Is  cheaper  to  rent  or  buy  It. 

song  lyrics  and  records  Have  the  students  find  songs  about  money  and  then  write  a  musical 

skit  based  on  the  songs. 

blank  3"  x  5"  cards  Make  a  matched  set  of  related  vocabulary  words  and  definitions.  Deal 

four  or  six  to  each  player.  Players  discard  and  draw  until  one  has  a 
matched  set  of  words  and  definitions. 
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Resources 

This  section  describes  a  few  of  the  many 
nnaterials  available  for  teaching  employa- 
bility  skills.  A  more  complete  list  of 
resources  may  be  found  in  A  Guide  to  Em- 
ployability  Skills  Materials  (1975),  pub- 
lished by  the  Florida  Department  of 
Education  and  distributed  by  district  vo- 
cational education  and  career  education 
directors.  However,  neither  of  these  pub- 
lications can  list  all  existing  materials  on 
the  subject.  Some  excellent  resoiTces 
have  undoubtedly  been  missed,  and  new 
ones  are  constantly  becoming  available. 
Inclusion  of  materials  in  this  list  io  not  to 
be  considered  an  endorsement  of  a  pro- 
duct, producer,  or  approach  by  the  Career 
Education  Center,  Florida  State  Univer- 
sity, or  the  Florida  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. 

The  annotations  are  grouped  by  media, 
and  include  the  name  of  the  publisher  or 
source,  a  brief  descripiion,  and  the  pricf3 
and  date  of  publication  whenever  this  in- 
formation was  available.  The  materials  are 
suitable  for  secondary  school  students 
unless  otherwise  indicated.  Materials 
markecJ  with  a  •  have  been  designated  by 
the  publisher  as  being  suitable  for  stu- 
dents with  lower  reading  level,  learning 
disabilities,  or  low  motivation.  Spanish 
availability  is  marked  with  a  □ . 

This  listing  provides  information  for  buy- 
ing or  renting  specific  materials.  It  also 
includes  a  special  section  on  free  or  inex- 
pensive materials.  However,  you  can  prob- 
ably borrow  many  employability  skills  ma- 
terials. Check  with  your  school  media 
center,  your  guidance  counselor,  your  co- 
operative program  coordinator,  and  with 
other  faculty  members  in  vocational  and 
academic  departments.  Occupational 
specialists  or  placement  and  follow-up  of- 
fices may  have  materials  or  know  where 
they  can  be  found.  District  career  educa- 
tion directors  sometimes  have  collections 


of  materials,  and  the  district  media  center 
often  stocks  films  and  other  resources. 
The  Florida  State  Employment  Service  is 
another  good  source. 

Human  resources  should  not  be  over- 
looked. Governmental  agencies,  employ- 
ment services,  and  personnel  directors 
can  often  provide  speakers  as  well  as 
materials. 

Free  and  inexpensive  Materials 

Some  materials  are  available  at  low  cost 
from  various  agencies  and  businesses. 
Here's  a  short  list  to  get  you  started. 

Consumer  Information  (1976) 

Consumer  Information  Center 
Pueblo,  CO  81009 
Audience:  all  consumers 
Purchase  price:  free. 

This  is  an  index  of  selected  federal  pub- 
lications of  consumer  interest,  including 
information  on  budgeting,  finance,  insur- 
ance, and  taxes. 

Consumer  Facts  Leaflets  (1974,  1975, 
1976) 

CUNA  Cooperative  Supply 
Post  Office  Box  431 
Madison,  Wl  5370-^ 
Purchase  price:  sample  kit  free. 

This  kit  contains  activities  on  credit, 
money  management,  and  other  related 
areas. 

Credit  Cards:  Thirty  Days  to  Reality  (1970) 

Department  of  Agriculture  Publications 
University  of  Connecticut 
S^orrs,  CT  06268 
Purchase  price:  $.15. 
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A  Guide  to  Employability  Skills  Materials 
(1975) 

Career  Education  Center 
Florida  State  University 
415  North  Monroe  Street 
Taliahabsee,  FL  32306 

Just  Married  (1967) 

Follett  Educational  Corporatiori 
1010  West  Washington  Boulevard 
Chicago,  IL  60607 
Purchase  price:  $.69, 

This  !c  a  workbook  of  budget  exercises. 

Making  the  Most  of  Your  Money  (1971) 

Educational  Division 

Institute  jf  Life  Insurance 

277  Park  Avenue 

New  York,  NY  10017 

Purchase  price:  free  to  educators. 

This  classroom  unit  focuses  on  money 
management. 

Social  Security  Information  for  Young 
Families  (1975) 

Superintendent  of  Documents 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office 
Washington,  DC  20402 
Purchase  price:  $.15, 

Suggested  Guidelines  for  Consumer  Edu- 
cation, Kindergarten  through  Twelfth 
Grade  (1974) 

Superintendent  of  Documents 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office 
Washington,  DC  20402 
Purchase  price:  $1.05, 58  pp. 

Taxpayer's  Almanac  (Annual) 

State  Comptroller's  Office 

340  Carlton'Building 

Tallahassee,  FL  32304 

Audience:  students  and  ethers  new  to 

Florida's  tax  system 

Purchase  price:  up  to  20  copies  ree,  6 
cents  each  for  over  20  copies. 

This  booklet  is  a  basic  introduction  to 
taxes  in  Florida. 


A  Teacher's  Guide  to  Credit  Unions  (1967) 

CUNA  Cooperative  Supply 
Post  Office  Box  431 
IVIadison.WI  53701 
Purchase  price:  $.65. 

Understanding  Taxes  Program  (yearly) 

Internal  Revenue  Service 

(ATTN:  Understanding  Taxes  Coordinator) 

P.O.  Box  35045 

Jacksonville,  FL  32202 

Purchase  price:  tree. 

Principals  or  teachers  can  use  Form  1742  to 
request,  by  November  1  of  each  year,  the 
following  free  materials  to  be  delivered  in 
January:  Understanding  Taxes— General 
Edition  (student  text,  newspaper  format); 
Teactier's  Guide  (teaching  materials,  in- 
structional objectives,  sample  lesson  plans, 
questions,  tax  forms,  blowups  of  tax  forms); 
and  Understanding  Taxes  Farm  Sup- 
plement.  Each  school  ordering  the  above 
materials  will  also  be  sent  copies  of  Your 
Federal  Income  Tax,  a  comprehensive  IRS 
reference  on  tax  return  preparation.  In 
addition,  two  supplementary  color 
videotapes  or  16  mm  movies  are  available 
from  the  Understanding  Taxes  Coordinator: 
Money  Talks,  a  brief  history  cf  taxation,  and 
What  Happened  to  My  Paycheck? 

Using  Our  Credit  Intelitgently  (1967) 

National  Foundation  for  Consumer 

Credit,  Incorporated 

1818  H  Street  NW 

Washington,  DC  20006 

Purchase  price:  $.85,  single  copy  free. 

Your  Social  Security  (1975) 

Superintend€int  of  Documents 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office 
Washington,  DC  20402 
Purchase  price:  $.35. 
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Youth  Film  Library 

Florida  Credit  Union  League 

2821  West  Pensacola  Street 

Tallahassee,  FL  32304 

Rental  price:  no  charge  except  return 

postage. 

Titles  In  this  16  nnm  color  film  series  in- 
clude: Using  Money  Wisely  (18  min.),  Your 
Credit  Is  Good  (15  min.),  The  Money  Tree 
(20  min.).  You'll  Earn  It  (24  min.).  Buying 
with  a  Twisted  Arm  (13  min.),  and  Why  Do 
You  Say?  (10  min.). 

FttmBtripm 

Getting  Your  Money's  Worth  (1974) 

Society  for  Visual  Education  (SVE) 
1345  Diversey  Parkway 
Chicago,  IL  60614 
Grades  7-Adult 

Purchase  price:  $63.50  (6  f/s,  3  cassettes, 
1  teacher's  guide)— color,  approx.  17  min. 
each. 

Titles  in  this  six-filmstrip  series  include: 
Why  You  Need  Consumer  Know-How, 
Blueprint  for  Money  Management,  Buyi^yj 
Wisely,  Making  Credit  Work  for  You,  Sav- 
ing to  Beach  Your  Goals,  Let  the  Buyer 
Beware. 

The  Paycheck  Puzzle  (1974) 

Guidance  Associates 
757  Third  Avenue 
New  York,  NY  10017 
Grades  9-Adult 

Purchase  price:  $48.50  (2  f/s,  2  cassettes 
or  2  records,  1  discussion  guide)— color, 
approx.  10  min.  each. 

This  humorous  case  study  helps  students 
retain  key  facts  about  payroll  deductions 
and  employee  benefits.  It  increases  confi- 
dence by  building  a  base  of  inforination. 


C€u»seitea 

World  of  Work  I:  On  the  Job  (1969) 
Educational  Design,  Incorporated 
47  West  13th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10011 
Grades  6-12 

Purchase  price:  $?'29.50. 

This  is  a  research-based  set  of  14  lesson 
cassettes  and  6  discussion  cassettes. 
Each  cassette  is  a  self-contained  unit  that 
can  be  used  separately  or  with  others  in 
the  group.  Topics  of  the  cassette  group- 
ings include:  New  on  the  Job,  Dealing 
with  Supervisors,  The  Rules  of  the  Game, 
Moving  Up  or  Out. 

Games 

Consumer  (1969) 
The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company 
4300  West  62nd  Street 
Indianapolis,  IN  46268 
Grades  6-Adult 
Purchase  price:  $30. 

Suitable  for  consumer  education,  this 
game  teaches  fitudents  how  to  calculate 
true  interest  rates,  how  to  nego'na' j  con- 
tracts with  credit  managers,  and  how  to 
cope  with  problems  of  budgeting  and  buy- 
ing. It  simulates  the  economic  life  of  an 
everyday  individual  and  is  constructed  Ifor 
play  over  a  number  of  class  periods. 

FLIP  (Family  Life  (ncome  Patterns)  (1^71) 
Instructional  Simulations,  Incorporated 
2147  University  Avenue 
St.  Pauf,  MN  55114 
Grades  7-Adult 
Purchase  price:  $45. 

Students  cooperate  as  family  members  in 
planning,  budgeting,  purchasing,  and 
using  credit. 
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Job  Scene  (1976) 
Career  Education  Center 
Florida  State  University 
415  North  Monroe  Street 
Tallahassee,  FL  32306 
Grades  7-12 

This  game  involves  good  work  habits  and 
interpersonal  relations  as  well  as  consum- 
er skills  in  simulation  of  real-life^  job  and 
rnoney  situations- 
Payday  {1S75) 

Parker  Brothers,  Incorporated 
190  Bridge  Street 
Salem,  MA  01970 
Purchase  price:  $6,50. 

Kits 

Ciassroom  Money  Management  Kit 
CUNA  Mutual  Insurance  Society 
Policyowner  Relations  Department 
Post  Office  Box  391 
Madison,  Wl  53701 

Purchase  price:  $9.95  {Managing  Your 
Money  game,  money  management  calen- 
dars, teacher's  guide,  magazine,  insur- 
ance, reprints.  Personal  Finance  Educa- 
tion Guide,  4  cassettes).  Managing  Your 
Money  game  alone:  $2-50. 

Modern  Consumer  Education  (1974) 
Grolier  Educational  Corporation 
Attention:  Robert  Hall,  General  Manager 
Instructional  Systems  Division 
845  Third  Avenue 
New  York,  NY  10022 
Grades  7-Adult 
Purchase  price:  $260. 

This  is  a  complete,  basic  course  in  con- 
sumer education-  The  topics  covered  in- 
clude the  basic  consumer  areas  as  well  as 
consumer  problems  in  law  and  health. 


Money  Mmagemeni  (1970) 
Changing  Times  Education  Service 
1729  H  Street  MW 
Washington,  DC  2000Q 
Grades  7  12 

Purchase  price:  $59.50. 

This  multimedia  resource  kit  for  teaching 
consumer  education  contains  units  on 
borrowing,  budgeting,  earning,  saving, 
and  spending. 

Print 

Forms  In  Your  ^-'uture  (1973) 

Globe  Book  Company 
175  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York,  NY  10010 
Grades  6-12 
Purchase  price:  $2.40. 

This  workbook  provides  practice  in  filling 
out  forms  of  all  kinds,  including  tax  forms, 
credit  applications,  etc. 

•  Getting  Ready  for  Payday  (1 963) 

•  Getting  and  Holding  a  4ob  (1 966) 

Frank  E.  Richards  Publishing  Company 
Post  Office  Box  370 
Liverpool,  NY  13088 

Getting  Ready  consists  of  three  books: 
Checking  Accounts,  Saving  Accounts, 
and  Planning  Ahead.  Getting  and  Holding 
is  a  workbook  text  that  includes  topics 
such  as  Social  Security,  payroll  deduc- 
tions, and  unions. 

Life  Today  (1970) 

Mafex  Associates,  Incorporated 

111  Barron  Avenue 

Johnstown,  PA  15906 

Purchase  price:  $2.95  each,  10  for  $29, 

This  book  on  psychosocial  development 
for  teenagers  and  yodny  adults  covers 
many  aspects  of  daily  life,  including  hon- 
esty, insurance,  contracts,  taxes,  and 
much  more. 
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Mathematics  for  the  Worker  (1969) 
Mathematics  for  Employment,  Parts  I  &  II 
(1970) 

Mathematics  for  Everyday  Living  (1970) 

Mafex  Associates,  Incorporated 

111  Barron  Avenue 

Johnstown,  PA  15906 

Purchase  price:  $2.50  (student  text);  $3.75 

(teacher's  manual). 

Part  I  covers  basic  arithmetic  and  in- 
cludes (:>&ctions  on  sales  tax  and  thp  value 
of  monoy.  Part  II  applies  this  knowledge 
to  working  in  a  restaurant,  a  department 
store,  and  a  laundry.  Everyday  Living 
includes  materials  on  sales  tax,  sayings 
accounts,  checking  accounts,  and  math 
needed  for  restaurant  work-  Worl(er 
covers  money  management  and  the  use  of 
mathematics  on  the  job  in  a  gas  station 
and  a  restaurant. 

•  Money  Makes  Sense  (1972) 

Fearon  Publishers,  Incorporated 
6  Davis  Drive 
Belmont,  CA  94002 

Audience:  educable  mentally  retarded 
and  slow  learners 

Purchase  price:  $3;  teacher  guide,  free. 

This  workbook  text  introduces  American 
money  and  its  history,  covering  coin 
recognition,  value  of  coins,  use  of  money, 
counting,  and  addition. 

Paying  Your  Way  (1975) 

McGraw-Hill  Book  Company 
Gregg  Division 
Post  Office  Box  402 
HIghstown,  NJ  08520 
Audience:  consumer  education  and  busi- 
ness education  students 
Purchase  price:  $15.95. 


Succeeding  In  the  World  of  Work  (1975) 

McKnight  Publishing  Company 
Post  Office  Box  2854 
Bioomington,  IL  61701 
Grades  9-12 

Purchase  price:  $6.99  (hardbound  text- 
book); $1 .98  (workbook). 

This  set  provides  a  general  preparation  for 
adult  life  in  the  world  of  work.  It  assists  In 
setting  life  and  career  goals  and  in  under- 
standing one's  self  and  the  American 
economy.  Included  are  such  topics  as  en- 
tering the  world  of  work,  you  and  work, 
job  choices  and  opportunities,  applying 
for  a  job,  and  money  management.  The 
workbook  may  be  used  independently  of 
the  text. 

•  Using  Dollars  and  Sense  (1972) 

Fearon  Publishers,  Incorporated 
6  Davis  Drive 
Belmont,  CA  94002 

Audience:  educable  mentaMy  retarded 
^^nd  slow  learners 

Purchase  price:  $4;  teacher  guide,  free. 

This  workbook  covers  coin  recognition, 
use  of  money,  counting,  making  change, 
subtraction,  multiplication,  ^nd  division. 

•  Using  Money  Series  (1973) 

Frank  E!  Richards  Publishing  Company 
Post  Office  Box  370 
Liverpool,  NY  13088 

Audience:  students  with  learning  dis- 
abilities and  \o\N  reading  level;  basic  adult 
Purchase  price:  $1.75/workbook. 

^This  series  consists  of  the  following  four 
workbooks:  Counting  My  Money,  Making 
My  Money  Count,  Buying  Power,  and 
Earning,  Spending,  and  Saving. 
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•  World  of  Work  Kit  (1969) 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Company 
Webster  Division 
1221  Avenue  of  the  Americas 
New  York,  NY  10020 
Grades  7-Aclult 

Purchase  price:  $111  (50  titles,  20  copies 
each);  $2.10  (1  title,  20  copies);  $.99  (1 
teacher's  guide). 

This  collection  of  50  Illustrated  fictional 
booklets  is  designed  especially  for  the 
urban,  non-college-bound  student  who 
may  enter  the  job  market  at  an  early  age. 
Each  booklet,  through  a  playlet  or  story, 
exposes  thb  student  to  a  new  dimension 
of  the  world  of  work;  stories  are  open- 
ended  to  prompt  class  discussion. 

Tranaparenciea 

What  to  Do  with  Money 

United  Transparencies,  Incorporated 
Post  Office  Box  688 
Binghamton,  NY  13902 
Grades  9-Adult 

Purchase  price:  $93.50  (35  transparencies, 
25  student  workbooks,  answer  book, 
teacher's  guide). 

This  set  covers  the  basics  of  banking 
(checks,  deposits,  borrowing,  money 
orders)  and  credit  buying. 
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How  to  Measure  Student  Performance 


Performance  Teat  Answer  Key 
and  OhjecHvea 

The  complete  form  of  the  performance  ob- 
jectives is  listed  below.  Each  objective  in- 
cludes a  performance  checklist,  which  is 
identical  to  the  one  in  the  student  booklet 
and  contains  the  requirements  for 
achieveqnent  of  the  objective  as  taught  in 
the  unit.  The  objectives  with  their  check- 
lists thus  serve  as  an  answer  key.  Every 
item  on  the  checklist  must  be  correct  for 
the  student  to  pass  that  objective. 

If  you  require  the  student  to  meet  addi- 
tional or  more  difficult  criteria,  further  In- 
struction should  be  provided. 

Objective  4 

Given  a  current  federal  income  tax  form 
1040A,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  in- 
struction booklet,  and  information  and 
W-2  forms  for  a  person,  the  student  will 
fill  out  the  form.  The  form  must  be  com- 
plete and  correct,  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  the  IRS  and  the  performance 
checklist  below.  The  completed  form 
should  look  like  the  one  on  page  31 . 

Performance  Checklist 

Front  of  Form 


Louise's  name  and  address 

Louise's  Social  Security  number 

Louise's  occupation 

Correct  filing  status 

Correct  exemptions  checked  and  num- 

bor  placed  on  Iine6f 

Line  9  has  correct  salary  information 

from  W-2  form 

Line  11  has  correct  interest  informa- 
tion from  interest  statement 
Line  12  equals  the  total  of  lines  9, 10c, 
and  11 
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Back  of  Form 

Information  copied  correctly 

•  Correct  total  Income  copied  on  line 
13a  from  line  12 

•  Correct  federal  income  tax  withheld 
copied  on  line  20a  from  W-2  form 

•  Line  24  is  the  same  as  line  23 

Tax  tables  used  correctly: 

•  Line  16  represents  correct  amount 
from  tax  tables 

Arithmetic  performed  correctly: 


Line  13b  equals  16%  of  line  13a,  but 
not  more  than  $2,400  or  less  than 
$1,700 

Line  13c  equals  line  13b  subtracted 
from  line  13a 

Line  14  equals  $750  multiplied  by  tne 
number  on  Iine6f 

Line  15  equals  line  14  subtracted  from 
line  13c 

Line  17a  equals  $35  multiplied  by  the 
number  on  Iine6d 

Line  17b  equals  2%  of  line  15,  but  not 

Line  18a  equals  line  ^7c  subtracted 
from  line  16 

Line  19  equals  line  18b  subtracted 
from  line  18a 

Line  21  equals  the  total  of  lines  20a, 
20b, 20c,  and  20d 

Line  22  equals  line  21  subtracted  from 
line  19 


Signature  section  completed  correctly: 

•  Form  is  signed  on  preparer's  line 

•  Today's  date 

Completed  Tax  Form  for 
Objective  4 
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IU4UA  U.S.  Individual  Income  Tax  Return  iJlsjfD 


Thtt  tp«(i  lo(  IRS  uii  onli 


Ntimo  (If  joint  rolurn,  tflv*  firkl  nant9S  iWtJ  inilinl%  nf  buthl 


Pr«tint  horn*  ■ddroti  (Number  and  itrvct.  Inclndlnf  ■p«r1m«nt  number,  or  rural  routt) 


Your  ioci«l  i^QCurity  numbtr 

For  PrIvicMct  NollflciHon,  \  Spoun't  ioc.«l  ttcunty  no. 
ui  page  12  of  Instructions. 


Cltyi  town  or  pott  offic*.  St«t«  and  ZIP  code 


Occu* 
patlon 


Yours 


SpOUM  S  ► 


6a  Regular  Yourself  n  3pous«  tnur  number  oi 
b  Ftr&t  names  of  your  dopendont  childron  v^ho 


1  [v^'bingle       '  (Check  only  ONE  box) 

2  Q  Married  filing  joint  return  (ffv^n  if  onW  one  had  Income) 

.1  Q  Morrled  fitins  separotely.  If  spouse  is  also  filing  give 
spouse's  social  security  number  in  designated  space  jbove 
and  enter  full 

name  here  ►  .  

4  Q]  Unmarried  Head  of  Household.  See  page  6  of  Instructions 

to  see  If 

you  qualify  ►  

5  Q]  Qualifying  widow(er)  with  dopendont  child  (Year 

spouse 'died  ►  19       ).  r)ee  page  6  of  Insifuctions. 


lived  with  you. 


Enter 

,  number 


Number  of  other  dependents  (from  tine  7) 

Total  (add  lines  6a,  b,  an^l  c)   ^  1  1^ 

Age  65  or  older .  □  Yourself  □  Spouse  ^J'^J,,,  I 

Blind  .    .    .    .  □  Yourself  □  Spouse  J^J'.VuV  ^  I  

Total  (add  Mne^  6d  and  ei  .    .  .         .    .  ►  ;  / 


i 


7  Other  deponder  ts: 

(a)  Neme 

(b)  RiieliOnthlP 

ic)  Monint  '««id  m  yguf 
tforrt.  M'bO'n  or  died  dM(> 
in^  it»t,  mn\%  0  Of  Dt 

(d)  D<d  deiKn* 
dint  he«e  income 
of  iliO  or  mitl 

'fi)  Amount  'uln,t^•d  fcf  diCindenI  i  tutPuM 
nfili  ALL.  dipinjinl 

$  Is 

8  PresMentlat  Election  ^  Do  you  tMSh  to  d^sigrnte  $1  of  your  taxes  for  thi^  fund?  . 
Campaign  Fund  .    .  r   M  joint  return,  does  your  spouse  wish  to  designate  %V  . 

II- 

[  No 

N«ti:  If   |)j     *i<k   thi    ■  it^" 
bodii'  *l  nil!  n  .t  irteriiti  fOur  le« 
or  itdJCe  viur  reLnJ 

Yes  !l\ 

1  No 

9  Wages,  salaries,  tips,  and  other  employee  compensation  ibie.  tie  9ige  9  of' intiruciiom)  .    .  . 

A  r»-  J    J  /  if  0M»  J400,  lie  Iniirue-  \  ,  ,   .  •         «  . 

Oa  Dividends  V  liom  er  too  ot  pigi  4  /    :        lOb  Less  exclusion      Balance 

1  Interest  income  (if  over  $400,  see  instructions  at  top  of  page  4)    .    .  .... 

2  Total  (add  lines  9, 10c.  and  III  (If  less  than  $8,000  see  page  2  of  Instructions  on  "Earned  Income  Credit  "\  . 
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^  \\  you  have  dividend  or  interest  Income  and  can  be  chimed  as  j  dependent  on  your  parent'*  return,  check  here  ►  fi  °^  Instructions. 


Form  1040.%  (t976) 


If  you  want  IRS  to  figure  your  tax.  se«  page  10  of  Instructions. 


P'ge  2 

13a 

3q 

lib 

oo 

1 3c 

5o 

14 

750 

CO 

16 

S33 

oo 

'  If  DON  on  lirtf  )  •!  ChCCKkJ 

^te  psK*  11  of  lostrucltonv 

17c 

±L 

J8a 

 iL^^l.. 

05. 

18h 

19 

09 

13a  Enter  amount  from  line  12 

b  tf  you  checked  I  ^  °f     «ntcr  the  greater  of  $?.IOO  OR  10%  of  tme  l.lj — but  not  ntore  than  S2  H()0 


the 

line  ' 


box  on 


12  or  5.  enter  th 
1  or  A,  enter  th 
3.  enter  the  gie 


the  greater  of  Sl./OO  OR  16%  of  (me  n«i — but  not  fttc  e  than  S2.400 
[fe<iter  of  $1,050  OR  10%  of  tme  13a — &ul  not  niurfl  tun  $1,400 

c  Subtract  line  13b  from  line  I3a  and  enter  difference    ...        ...  ..." 

Multiply  total  number  of  exemptions  claimed  on  line  6f  t)y  $750   

15    Taxable  income.  Subtract  line  14  from  line  13c  and  eiaer  difference  

J  If  Ime  15  is  $20,000  or  less,  find  tax  in  Tax  Table  on  pages  13-15  .... 
[  If  line  15  is  more  than  $20,000,  use  Tax  Rdte  Schedule  X.  Y,  or  Z.  on  page  16 


16  Tax 


35  1 

17b 

-Hi 

b  tntf  r  2%  of  line  15  but  not  more  than  $180  ($90  it  box  on  Ime  3  checked)  

18«  Subtract  line  17c  from  line  16  and  enter  difference  (but  not  less  ttian  /eru)   .    .  . 

b  Credit  for  contributions  to  candidates  for  public  office  (see  pace  11  of  instructions) 
19    Income  tax.  Subtract  line  18b  from  line  I8a  and  enter  difference  (but  not  less  thjn  zeru) 


Ol  i 

9t  b 


20a  Total  Federal  income  tax  withheld  (attach  Forms  W-2  to  fmnt)  .  . 
b  Excess  FICA,  RRTA,  or  FICA/RRTA  tax  withheld  1m  w£t1T'oiTnil?I<no7i) 
c  1976  estimated  tax  payments  (include  amount  atlowed  as  creJi!  from  1975  return) 
d  Earned  income  credit  (ffom  p^^c  z  oi  intiiMtiont)  

21  Total  (add  lines  20a  through  20d)  

22  If  line  19  is  larger  than  line  21.  enter  BALANCE  DUE  IRS    .    .  . 

23  If  line  21  is  larger  than  line  19,  enter  amount  OVERPAID  

24  Amount  of  line  23  to  be  REFUNDED  TO  YOU  

25  Amount  of  fine  23  to  he  credited  on  1977  estimated  t.ix  .  ► 


20ii 

20b" 

20c 


20d 


I  25  I 


► 
► 
► 


?df  imouni  on  l.n«  ?.*  in  ; 
full  with  Ihti  rtlutn    W-iU  ;/>^ 
loCiel    iccuriry    number  9n 
Check   or  moDey  oroei  md 
maka  payable  to  internal  RfV'  >f: 
rnue  ServKf. 


21 

22 

23 

24 

l/rMfif  pmallrtt  of  perjury,  t  declare  ihat  I  have  eiammed  <hii  ri)i<rn.  mctU'iTK  iKomptnyiiK  ichtdiilei  «ni)  iijientrnii.  and  la  Iht  belt  ei  my  kftoi«(ed|i  and  beliel  >l  »  tiue.  corracl. 
end  cofnplele.  Oitlerelion  e(  pfi|>«rir  (oihar  Ihan  ttipeytf)  \%  bated  m  >ll  inlurmahon  ol  nhicn  prrt>aier  hai  any  dnowlrbic 


:3ign 
here 


► 


Your  tiinaturt 


S0»wt«'t  iicnatJrf  (it  fiTing  loinlly.  RUfH  mutt  llln  fveTi"!!  u(ily*ert«~N»d~inoe'inil 


(*ttD»ttt  ft  iiinalufa  (and  emptovet  i  "name,  il  ani>  Dale 


Mlt^lflll' 


(M«  lattrticllMt) 


Adilieil  artd  /IF  i«de 


<ruw;vr>tf««4     fvvitmc  tjnKZ  tM>0  2i«2or 
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Objective  9 


Given  an  imaginary  budget  and  a  goal  of 
saving  a  spocifiod  amount  of  money,  the 
student  must  develop  a  budget  plan  that 
meets  all  of  the  requirements  of  the 
checklist  below. 

Performance  Checklist 

•  Budget  cuts  were  made  from  at  least 
two  types  of  items. 

•  The  total  amount  changed  is  $30. 

•  Savings  increased  $30. 

•  Chester's  budget  balances  at  $415 
per  month  (both  income  and  ex- 
penses). 

A  sample  budget  Is  shown  on  the  next 
page. 


967 
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Thl3  budget  represents  a  typical  solution 
to  Objective  9, 

Completed  Budget  for  Objective  9 


Income 


Typo  o(  Horn 


Budgot  Workshoot     PI  monthly  □  wookly 

Change 
Presont    In  Futuro 
Income    Income  Income 


Item 


Pay 


Allowanco 


Olhor 


oo 


Total  Income:   ^  V/i"^ 


Expenses. 


Change 
Present    in  Future 
Spending  Spending  Spending 


Food          C^i^CZAJJLd^  ^^"TrJtMJ^  (nXJ 

Housing       TVUTut^tl^l^  |  fjdCiSUtjiJi^iy 

Transportation            jptU^^pniJUi^Jhi  ^4Ltf 

Insurance   COA^,   9-^,''Ludb^  ^OmJL 

Medical  &  Dental  <|2ccf    |rVtff>tXci  (JUUJ^ 

Clothing       ijLuu^.xiKx^  ,  ^^^^"^  CJffjA¥f^  ^ 

Savings 

-0- 

Recreation   clo^ ,  COA^   ^iVnuo  ,  Vn^rTcn-. 

Personal  ^^'^J^*'^^ 

Other     CA^rf^  CaxJL  Xcli,Tou.>>^^V*€^ 

-  5.*^ 

35.*^ 

Total  Income  =  Total  Expenses 


Total  Expenses: 


00 
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Objective  13 


Given  the  amount  of  two  checks,  cur- 
rency, and  coin,  the  student  will  complete 
a  deposit  slip  with  the  information  con- 
tained in  the  performance  checklist. 

Performance  Checklist 


•  Your  name  on  the  correct  line 

•  Today's  date  on  the  correct  line 

•  Correct  account  number  in  the  cor- 
rect box 

•  Correct  amount  of  currency  (paper 
money) 

•  Correct  amount  of  coins 

•  Correct  check  amounts,  each  listed 
separately 

Correct  total  of  all  money 
Correct   amount   for   "less  cash 
received" 

Correct  total  deposit 
Your  signature  on  the  correct  line  if 
cash  is  received 


-DEPOSIT  SLIP- 


DOLLARS 


CENTS 


NAME  Studenfs  Name, 


SIQN  HERE  ONLY  IF  CASH  RECEtf^O  FROM  DEPOSIT 


Our^wi^jgtate  Bank 


CURRENCY 

1 

/o 

COIN 

3^ 

c 

H 
E 
C 
K 

S 

TOTAL 

30 

LESS  CASH 
RECEIVED 

Total 
Deposit 

Completed  Deposit  Slip  for 
Objective  13 
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Objective  14 


When  given  the  amount  of  the  check  and 
the  name  of  the  recipient,  the  student  will 
write  a  check  that  meets  the  requirements 
of  the  performance  checklist. 

Performance  Checklist 


•  Today's  date  on  the  correct  line 

•  Check  made  out  to  the  correct- 
company  on  the  correct  line 

•  Correct  amount  of  the  check  in 
numbers  after  $  

•  Correct  amount  of  the  check  in  words 
before      '  Dollars 

•  Name  signed,  not  printed 


'^ORDER  OF    >£A^i^i^yHS^  dl<£  ^!e>vy^.f24.^ty^  S  /V^^^ 

K^^xzAjd^^  ^g^^  ^    "^-^  DOLLARS 

Our7owi\3^^^  Bank 


Completed  Check  for 
Objective  14 
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Objective  15 


Given  a  checkbook,  a  bank  statement,  and 
a  copy  of  the  reconciliation  form  on  the 
back  of  the  bank  statement,  the  student 
must  balance  the  bank  statement  with  the 
checkbook  records  so  that  tho  criteria  in 
the  checklist  below  are  met. 

Performance  Checklist 

•  Write  the  service  charge  in  the  check- 
book and  subtract  it  from  the 
balance. 

•  Place  a  mark  (»^)  after  the  service 
charge  and  every  deposit  and  check 
that  is  shown  on  the  bank  statement. 

•  List  and  add  up  all  outstanding 
deposits. 

•  List  the  number  and  amount  of  each 
outstanding  check. 

•  Add  up  all  outstanding  checks. 

•  Write  in  the  new  balance. 

•  Add  the  new  balance  and  the  total  of 
outstanding  deposits. 

•  Write  in  the  total  of  outstanding 
checks. 

•  Subtract  outstanding  checks  from 
the  sum  of  the  new  balance  and  out- 
standing deposits  to  obtain  the  cor- 
rect adjusted  bank  balance. 


BE  SURE  TO  OEOUCT  ANY  PER  CHECK  CHARGES  OR  MAINTENANCE  CHARGES  THAT  MAY  APPLY 

DATE 

CHECK 
NUMBER 

CHECKS  ISSUED  TO  OR 
DEPOSIT  RECEIVED  FROM 

AMOUNT  OF 
DEPOSIT 

/ 

AMOUNT  OF 
CHECK 

BALANC 

i 

J 

V 

/o 

9^ 

3 

// 

33 

y 

S 

J7 

3 

Ia/coaji€  tax  /ie-FOA/a 

3 

/</ 

3V 

✓ 

S 

/OA 

3 

// 

3S' 

A^AC.'^    S^/Ick  S//AcAf 

/o 

J 

// 

7^ 

J 

7o 

Completed  Checkbook  for  Objective  15 


Completed  Worksheet  for 
Objective  15 


TAKE  THESE  EASY  STEPS  TO  BALANCE  YOUR  CHECKBOOK 


B 


WRITE  THE  SERVICE  CHARGE  SHOWN  ON  THE  BANK  STATEMENT  IN 
YOUR  CHECKBOOK  AND  SUBTRACT  IT  FROM  THE  CURRENT  BALANCE. 


PLACE  A  MARK  {^)  IN  YOUR  CHECKBOOK  BESIDE  THE  SERVICE 
CHARGE. 

THEN  PLACE  A  MARK  (^)  IN  YOUR  CHECKBOOK  BESIDE  EVERY 
DEPOSIT  AND  CHECK  THAT  IS  SHOWN  ON  THE  BANK  STATEMENT. 


c 


ON  THE  BALANCING  FORM  BELOW.  LIST  THE  AMOUNTS  OF  ALL  OUT- 
STANDING DEPOSITS  {DEPOSITS  THAT  DO  NOT  HAVE  A  MARK  {^) 
BESIDE  THEM). 

ADD  UP  ALL  OF  THE  OUTSTANDING  DEPOSITS  AND  PLACE  THE  TOTAL 
ON  THE  BALANCING  FORM  AFTER  "LIST  AND  TOTAL  ALL  OUTSTAND 
ING  DEPOSITS  " 


IN  THE  BOXES  UNDER  "CHECKS  OUTSTANDING."  LIST  THE  CHECK 
NUMBER  AND  THE  AMOUNT  OF  ALL  OUTSTANDING  CHECKS  {CHECKS 
THAT  DO  A/or  HAVE  A  MARK  (^)  BESIDE  THEM). 

ADD  UP  THE  OUTSTANDING  CHECKS  AND  PUT  THE  TOTAL  IN  THE  BOX 
MARKED  -TOTAL"  AT  THE  BOTTOM  OF  THE  COLUMN. 


FILL  IN  THE  BALANCING  FORM  BELOW: 

WRITE  IN  THE  NEW  BALANCE  FROM  THE  STATEMENT. 

LIST  AND  TOTAL  THE  OUTSTANDING  DEPOSITS  (STEP  C  ABOVE). 

ADD  TOGETHER  THE  NEW  BALANCE  AND  THE  TOTAL  OF  THE 
OUTSTANDING  DEPOSITS.  WRITE  IN  THAT  AMOUNT. 

WRITE  IN  THE  TOTAL  OF  THE  CHECKS  OUTSTANDING. 

SUBTRACT  THE  TOTAL  OF  THE  CHECKS  OUTSTANDING  FROM 
THE  TOTAL  ABOVE  IT  (THE  NEW  BALANCE  PLUS  THE  OUTSTAND 
ING  DEPOSITS).  THIS  IS  THE  ADJUSTED  BANK  BALANCE.  THE  AD- 
JUSTED BANK  BALANCE  SHOULD  BE  THE  SAME  AS  THE  CUR 
RENT  BALANCE  IN  YOUR  CHECKBOOK.  IF  IT  IS  NOT.  GO  BACK 
AND  CHECK  YOUR  WORK. 


CHECKS  OUTSTANDING 

CHECK 
NUMBER 

AMOUNT 

/O 

TOTAL 

3o 

BALANCING  FORM 


WRITE  IN  THE  '  NEW  BALANCE" 
FRONT  OF  THE  STATEMENT 


SHOWN  ON  THE 


LIST  AND  TOTAL  ALL  OUTSTANDING  DEPOSITS. 
WRITE  THE  TOTAL  HERE  

ADD  THE  TWO  NUMBERS  ABOVE  (THE  NEW  BALANCE 
AND  THE  TOTAL  OF  THE  OUTSTANDING  DEPOSITS). 
WRITElNTHESUM  HERE   

WRITE  IN  THE  TOTAL  CHECKS  OUTSTANDING 

SUBTRACT  THE  TOTAL  CHECKS  OUTSTANDING  FROM 
THE  NUMBER  ABOVE  II  (NEW  BALANCE  PLUS  OUT 
STANDING  DEPOSITS)  THIS  IS  THE  ADJUSTED  BANK 
BALANCE   
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Unit  Test  Answer  Key 

and  Objectives 


to  find  the  correct  answer  in  this  answer 
key. 


The  full  statement  of  each  knowledge 
objective  is  listed  below.  The  objective 
describes  the  test  question  asked  of  the 
student,  the  correct  answers,  and  the 
standard  required  for  passing  the  objec- 
tive. Since  the  objective  Includes  the  cor- 
rect answers,  the  objectives  also  serve  as 
the  answer  key.  Both  forms  of  the  unit 
test  use  the  same  answer  key. 

This  Is  an  example  of  how  a  knowledge 
objective  is  used  to  score  a  unit  test  Item. 


EXAMPLE  OF  SCORING  (Objective 


if  you  change  the  instructian  in  a  way  that 
changes  ihese  correct  answers,  you 
should  also  change  the  answer  key  t/efore 
scoring  the  tests.  If  you  omit  anv  objec- 
tive from  the  instruction,  be  sure  to  delete* 
the  questions  for  that  objective  from  the 
unit  test. 


When  asked  to  list  three  benefits  of  keep- 
ing a  savings  account,  the  student  must 
list  at  least  two  of  the  following: 


•  makes  Interest  money 

•  helps  you  save  for  the  future 
^  money  Is  safe  in  a  savings  account 
^  shows  others  you  are  careful  with 

your  money 

If.  the  student's  response  Includes  two 
from  this  list  (the  standard  set  In  this  par- 
ticular objective)  his/her  answer  is 
counted  as  correct,  and  s(he)  gets  one 
point  for  this  question,  if  the  student's  re- 
sponse includes  fewer  than  two  from  this 
list,  his/her  answer  Is  Incorrect,  and  s(he) 
gets  zero  points  for  this  question. 

What  should  be  done  If  the  student  gives 
an  answer  that  sounds  reasonable,  but  is 
not  on  the  approved  list?  In  that  case,  de- 
cide whether  that  response  should  be 
added  to  the  list  of  acceptable  answers 
for  your  class.  If  so,  all  students'  re- 
sponses should  be  graded  on  the  basis  of 
the  amended  list. 

The  order  for  the  test  questions  on  the 
unit  test  Is  scrambled,  but  each  Is  labeled 
with  Its  objective  number  to  make  It  easy 


rmS£7S  THeSTANbM(>  THAT  MUST 
0£  MET  fb/?  THE  QUESTiCN  7&<Xl^ 


The  RE^PotJ^E  Niusr  inclul. 

TWO  FAOM  THi^  LiST,  ALTHOUGH 
THEY  MAYBE  /Af  THE  ^TUDEAn^ 
^  OVJN  WOPM. 


Set  the  passing  score  for  your  students 
before  administering  the  test.  In  field  test- 
ing of  all  Employability  Skills  materials, 
the  passing  score  on  the  unit  test  was  set 
at  80  percent.  For  this  unit,  students  had 
to  answer  eight  out  of  ten  questions  cor- 
rectly to  receive  a  passing  score  of  at 
least  80  percent.  Each  question  was 
scored  correct  if  the  answer  met  the  stan- 
dard, arid  Incorrect  if  it  did  not;  no  partial 
credit  was  given. 
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Objective  1 


Objective  5 


When  asked  to  list  three  deductions  that 
may  be  mada  ^rom  a  pa/check,  the  stu- 
dent's list  must  include  at  least  two  of  the 
following  deauctions: 


withholding  (federal  income)  tax 
PICA  (Social  Security) 
health  infiurance 
uiiion  dues 
retirement  plan 
credit  union 


Objective  2 

Given  a  list  of  four  types  of  fringe  benefits 
and  a  list  of  their  descriptions,  the  stu- 
dent will  correctly  identify  the  descrip- 
tions of  at  least  three  of  the  four  benefits 
listed,  as  shown  beiow. 


1.  bonus 

2.  sick  pay 

3.  health  insurance 

4.  workmen's  compensation 


Objective  3 

When  asked  to  list  three  services  that 
taxes  pay  for,  the  student's  list  will  con- 
tain at  l;5ast  two  of  the  services  below. 


armed  forces 

bus  service 

courts 

elections 

fire  fighters 

foreign  aid 

highways 

hospitals 

national  parks 

police 

prisons 


research 
schools 
space 
exploration 
state 

employment 

services 
veterans 

benefits 
welfare  and 

food  stamps 


When  asked  to  list  five  smart  shopping 
rules,  the  student  must  list  four  of  the 
following: 

•  Think  ahead. 

•  Buy  only  what  you  need  and  wil!  use. 

•  Compare  prices. 

•  Compare  quality. 

•  Compare  quantity. 

•  Wait  for  sales. . 

•  Look  for  guarantees. 

•  Beware  of  credit  buying. 

Objective  6 

When  asked  to  list  tour  dangers  of  credit 
buying,  the  student  must  list  at  least 
three  of  the  following: 

•  It  costs  more  to  buy  on  credit. 

•  Credit  discourages  shopping  around. 

•  Credit  makes  it  easy  to  spend  too 
much. 

•  You  wilS  get  into  trouble  if  you  don't 
pay  your  bills  on  time. 

Objective  7 

When  asked  to  list  three  things  that  may 
happen  if  credit  payments  are  missed,  the 
student  must  list  at  least  two  of  the 
following: 

•  You  may  lose  the  item  that  you 
purchased. 

•  You  may  lose  some  or  ail  of  the 
money  you  paid  in. 

•  You  may  get  a  bad  credit  rating. 

•  You  may  have  to  pay  a  late  charge. 

•  You  may  be  taken  to  court. 
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Objectivo  8 


Objective  11 


When  asked  to  list  three  reasons  for  keep- 
ing a  personal  budget,  the  student's  iist 
must  include  at  least  two  of  the  following 
reasons: 

•To  tell  you  where  your  money 'is 
going 

•  To  help  you  plan  how  to  live  on  your 
pay 

•  To  give  you  records  to  use  in  filling 
out  your  tax  forms 

•  To  help  you  save  money  for  unex- 
pected expenses 

•  To  help  you  plan  for  large  purchases 
without  borrowing 

Objective  10 

Given  a  list  of  five  types  of  insurance  and 
a  list  of  their  descriptions,  the  student 
must  correctly  Identify  the  descriptions  of 
at  least  three  of  the  five  types  of  insur- 
ance listed,  as  shown  below. 

c    1.  life  insurance 
a    2.  health  Insurance 
e    3.  horrieowner's  msurance 
_£L  4.  automobile  collision  insurance 
5.  automobile  liabiJIty  Insurance 


Given  a  list  of  six  loan  sources,  tho  stu- 
dent must  correctly  identify  at  least  two 
sources  that  charge  high  interest  rates 
and  two  sources  that  charge  low  interest 
rates,  as  indicated  below. 

low  l.bank 
high  2,  pawnshops 
low  3.  credit  unions 
high  4.  lean  companies 
high  5.  mail  order  loans 
low  6.  borrowing  on  life  insurance 
policies 

Objective  12 

When  asked  to  list  three  benefits  of  keep- 
ing a  savings  account,  the  student  must 
list  at  least  two  oi  the  following: 

•  Your  savings  account  makes  interest 
money  for  you. 

•  Your  savings  account  can  help  you 
save  for  the  future. 

•  Your  money  is  safe  in  a  savings 
account. 

•  A  savings  account  shows  others  that 
you  are  careful  with  your  money. 


Unit  Test:  Form  A  Name 

(Emphydhilify  Skills:  Personal  Finances' 

Date 

Fill  in  \h3  blanks. 


r 


(Objective  2)  Match  each  fringe  benefit  with  its  definition  (meening)  by  placing 
the  letter  of  the  correct  definition  in  the  blank  next  to  the  fringe  benefit, 

 1.  bonus  a.  Trisgivesyoutimeoff  with  pay. 

 2.  sick  pay  b.  This  will  pay  you  if  you  lose  your  job. 

 3.  health  insurance        c.  This  will  help  you  pay  your  doctor  bills. 

 4.  workmen's  Thisgivesycy  time  off  for  sickness,  with  pay. 

compensation  This  could  be  an  extra  check  at  Christmas. 

f.  This  9lv33  you  cash  payments  and  medical 
care  if  you  are  hurt  on  the  job. 

2.  (Objective  8)  List  three  reasons  for  keeping  a  personal  budget. 

1.  

3.   „^  ^  ^  

3.  (Objective  11)  Below  is  a  list  of  loan  sources  (ways  or  places  you  can  borrow 
money).  Write  high  in  the  blank  next  to  the  sources  that  charge  high  interest 
rates.  Write  low  in  the  blank  next  to  the  sources  that  charge  low  interest  rates. 

 1.  banks   4.  loan  companies 

 2.  pawnshops   5.  mail  order  loans 

 3,  credit  unions   6.  borrowing  on  life  insurance  policies 


4.  (Objective  5)  Ted  spent  a  long  time  planning  his  budget.  List  five  smart  shop- 
ping rules  that  may  help  hinrj  live  within  his  budget. 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 


5.  (Objective  1)  List  three  deductions  that  may  be  taken  out  of  your  paycheck. 

1.  

2.  

3.    •    "  '  ^  
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6.  (ObjGCtive  6)  List  the  four  clangers  of  buying  on  credit. 
1.   


2.  

3.   

4.   ,  

7.  (Objective  3)  List  three  services  that  the  federal  government  spends  your  tax 
money  on. 

*  2  3.  

8,  (Objective  7)  Lena  is  buying  a  car.  What  are  three  things  that  could  happen  if  she 
does  not  make  her  car  payments  on  time? 

1.  

2.   ,  

3.  ,  


9.  (Objective  10)  Match  each  type  of  insurance  with  its  description  (meaning)  by 
placing  the  letter  ot  ihe  correct  description  in  the  blank  In  front  of  the  type  of 
insurance. 

 1.  life  insurance 

 2.  health  insurance 

^  3.  hbmeowner's  insurance 

 4.  automobile  collision  insurance 

 5.  automobile  liability  insurance 

a.  Pays  part  of  your  medical  bills 

b.  Paysyoursalary  if  you  lose  your  job 

c.  Provides  money  for  your  family  when  you  die 

d.  Pays  for  damage  to  your  car  if  you  have  an  accident 

e.  Pays  for  new  furniture  Sf  your  house  burns  down 

I.  Pays  for  Injuries  to  people  who  are  hurt  by  your  car 
g.  Pays  you  if  your  caris  stolen  or  broken  into 

10.  (Objective  12)  Joe  is  trying  to  decide  if  he  wants  to  put  his  money  in  a  savings 
account.  Give  three  reasons  for  keeping  a  savinr  ^/account  that  you  could  tell 
Joe. 

1.  


2. 


3. 


Finances 


Each  student  should  be  allowed  at  least  three  attempts  to  pass  the  performance  test  on  each  objective.  The 
.  Port ormance  TesI  Answer  Key  is  on  page  30. 

Each  student  should  be  allowed  at  least  two  attempts  to  pass  the  unit  test  upon  completing  the  unit,  The  'inil 
Test  Answer  Key  Is  on  page  38. 

This  covers  the  l(nowledge  objectives:  1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 7, 8, 10, 11,  and  12. 

Suggested  System  for  Recording: 

Place  a  0  under  each  try  not  satisfactorily  completed  by  the  student. 
Place  a  1  under  each  try  satisfactorily  completed  by  the  student. 

If  a  student  passes  an  objective  In  fewer  than  three  attempts,  leave  the  remaining  columns  under  that  objec- 
tive blank. 


KNOWLEDGEOBJECTIVES 


PERFORMANCE  OBJECTIVES 


student  Nami 


PRETEST 


UNITTEST 

Form 
A 


Only  Try 


POSTTEST 


UNITTEST 
Form  Form 
B  A 


ht 
Try 


2nd 
Try 


PEflFOflMA»OETESTS 


OBJ,  4  (p,  64) 
Filing  Income 

Tax 


1st 
Try 


2nd 
Try 


OBJ.9lp.10Sl 
Balancing  a 
Budget 


1st 
Try 


2nd 
Try 


0BJ.13(p.137) 
Filling  Out  a 
Deposit  Slip 


2nd 
Try 


OBJ,  14  (p,  147) 
Writing  a 
Check 


2nd 
Try 


3rd 
Try 


OBJ.is(p.iae) 

Balancing  a 
Checittjook 


2nd 
Try 


Summary  of  Requirements  lor  Completing  the  Unit.  The  student  has  completed  the  unit  when  s(he)  has: 
1.  made  a  passing  score  on  the  posttest  (unit  test)  AND 
I  passed  the  performance  test  for  every  performance  objective. 
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Trainee  Performance  Reoort  (TPR) 


(1)      (2)  Social  Security  No 


(11)    Name  (iasc  name  first) 


CdTOonent  Id 


Program  Nan^e 

(38 

)Cycie 

Period  Cweted; 


(43) 


TO 

45) 

'iz 

(47) 

1^9) 

Yt 

I>rogram  Week: 


(51) 


(4lT 


Tract 


H*   using  the  scale  provided  please  describe  the  trainee  aococding  to  the  follcwLng  iteta  by  circling  a  number: 


Almost  Doeai^t 
Always     Always      Usually  Sccretinies  Rarely      Never  Apply 


1. 

Attends  training/work  when  scheduled 

6 

5  4 

3            2  1 

9  (54) 

2. 

Gets  along  with  the  other  trainees/ 
workers 

6 

5  4 

3            2  1 

9  (55) 

2^ 

CoRxiunicates  weU  verbally 

6 

5  4 

3            2  1 

9  (56) 

4. 

Arrives  late 

1 

2  3 

456 

9  (57) 

5. 

Displays  expected  levels  o£ 
ccncetsnce 

S 

3  4 

321 

9  (58) 

6. 

Can  be  relied  upcn  to  ccnclete  work 
assigned  to  besc  o(  his/her  ability 

6 

5  4 

321 

9  (39) 

7. 

Has  a  positive  attitude 

6 

5  4 

321 

9  (60) 

8. 

Cooperates  with  instructors/stipervisors 

6 

5  4 

321 

9  (61) 

9. 

Displays  initiative  when  appropriate 

6 

5  4 

321 

9  (62) 

10. 

Has  difficulty  grasping  new  ideas 
and  procedures 

1 

2  3 

4            5  6 

9  (63) 

u. 

Accepts  constructive  criticism 

6 

5  4 

321 

9  (64) 

12. 

Listens  to  and  follows  directions 
accurately 

6 

5  4 

321 

9  (65) 

13. 

Detonstrates  inter est/nutivation 

6 

5  4 

3            2  1 

9  (66) 

14. 

Contacts  instructor/supervisor  when 
absent  ct  late 

6 

5  4 

3            2  1 

9  (67) 

15. 

Uses  tins  efficiently 

6 

5  4 

3            2  1 

9  (68) 

CI.   Assuming  that  you  were  a  department  supervisor  and  had  an  open  position,  vxxild  you  recannend 


tiiis  person  for  an  entry  level  job  in  your  department?  (Circle  a  number.) 
5-  Dbfinitely  yes    4-  Probably  yes     3-  Uncertain     2-  Probably  no     1-  Definitely  no 


(69) 
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Trainee  Performance  Report  (TPR)  page  2 

TIT    ^(2)'  Social  Security 


IV.    Section  17  A  and  B  to  be  filled  out      all  trainers/supervisors  ccmpleting  T?Rs, 
A.  Fran  tiie  ability  and  skill  areas  Usted  below,  please  choose  the  three  nose 
inrortant  for  success  in  tiie  occjpation  in  which  tiie  trainee  is  new  working  or 
training.   Number  those  three  in  order  of  inbortance. 


Ability  to  read  material 
required  by  ^e  job/training 

Ability  to  do  written  assign-  ^ 
ments  required  bv  trie  job/' 
training 

Ability  to  do  xath  required 
by  the  job/training 

Mechanical  inclination  or  ^    

nanuai  'dexterity 

.       Connunicatioiv'hunan  relat- 
ions skills 

B.   Per  eacn  of  the  three  ability*  Snd  skill  areas  selected  above  please  rate  the 
trainee's  present:  level  of  perfcrniance  carpared  to  where  s/he  should  be  at 
this  point  in  rime. 


Physical  ability  to  perform  tasks 


Technical  knowledge  (understanding 
of  the  tools r  niaterials,  and  appli- 
cations of  the  table) 

Technical  skill  (ability  to  use 
equirroent  for  proper  results) 

Cteer:    


□ 
□ 

□ 


(11) 
(12) 

(13) 


Area  #1 
Area  #2 
Area  #3 


Far  Exceeds 
Standards 

5 

5 

5 


Exceeds 
Standards 

4 

4 

4 


.Meets 
Standards 

3 

3 

3 


Below 
Standards 

2 

2 

2 


Far  Belcw 

Standards 

1 
1 
1 


(14) 
(15) 
(16) 


V.    Please  give  the  trainee  an  CVSHALL  RA^^Xj  by  circling  a  ra^cber  belcw: 

5-  Excellent      4-  Very-<3ood     2-  Good     2-  Marginal.   1-  Unsatisfactory  (17) 

VI.   Are  there  any  special  circunstances  ^at  contribute  to  any  of  the  above  ratings? 

If  yesr  please  use  reverse  side  to  explain.     1-  Yes         2r  JJo  (18) 


Signacure  of  Trainee 

^Worksite  Name:  

♦Duties: 


Signature  of  Trainer/Supervisor 
.  *Position: 


Date 

•  If  camletion  cx  early  separation,  was  client  placed?  1-Yes  2-ito  3-Pending  (25) 
»cceoocooocooQaocconoooeocaoocoooooeacooooccooc'Jcxxxxxa»onocococcoooooccccoocooocx^^ 


VII.  KJR  (35103  DS2 


(26) 


Coce 


sx. 


(34) 


(36) 
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Item  11  G. 


GENESEE/SHIAWASSEE  SPA 
Youth  Competencies 
i'ARTICIPANT  EVALUATION  FOR  WORK  MATURITY  SKILLS 


Participant's  Name 


Supervisor's  Name 


Horlcslte 


Date 


The  participant  must  be  rated  an  excellent  or  satisfactory  In  all  nine  categories  on 
the  final  evaluation  to  be  certified  as  competent.    The  rating  scale  to  be  used  Is: 

Rating  Code; 

I.  ■  txcellent   Z.  «  Satisfactory   2.  «  Needs  Improvement   4.  ^  Unsatisfactory 


Work  Haturlty  Area 


Performance  Measure 


Rating 
1   Z   3  4 


1.  Attendance 


Punctuality 


3.     Groomi ng/Hyg1 ene 


4.  Fol lowing 
Instructions 

5.  Quality  of  Work 


6.     Work  Quantity 


7.  Dependability 


8.     Work  Relationships 


Has  not  had  more  than  3  excused 
absences  during  the  final  six  (6) 
weeks  of  work  unless  extenuating 
circumstances  were  present  and 
documented. 

Has  not  exceeded  a  total  of  S  minutes 
late  In  each  S  day  work  period  during 
the  last  6  weeks.  Followed  the  proper 
procedure  for  notifying  the  supervisor 
when  lateness  Is  anticipated. 

Demonstrated  good  groomlny  and  hygiene 
and  dressed  appropriately  for  Job. 

Completed  work  assignments  as  Instructed 
and  within  time  frame  given. 

Performed  work  assignments  in  a  quallt* 
atlve  manner  which  met  the  supervisor's 
requirements. 

Performed  work  assignments  in  a  quantity 
ative  manner  which  met  the  supervisor's 
requirements. 

Demonstrated  the  ability  to  follow 
directions,  complete  work  on  time  as 
instructed  without  close  supervision. 

Given  work  assignments »  demonstrated 
ability  to  complete  assignments  in 
instances  where  cooperation  with  others 
was  required. 


1    Z  3 


1    Z    3  4 


1    Z    3  4 


1    Z    3  4 


1    Z    3  4 


1    Z    3  4 


12    3  4 


929 


982 


9.     Persoaal  BehAviqT  Exhibited  appropriate  and  acceptable 

behavior. 


COMMENTS: 


In  the  event  that  the  participant  doe:;  not  rate  at  least  a  satisfactory  rating  in  all 
nine  categories  on  the  final  evaluation,,  yet  the  employer/trainer  feels  that  the 
participant  deserves  an  overall  rating  of  satisfactory,  that  participant  may  be 
certified  as  competent  as  long  as  a  written  explanation  Is  attached  to  the  final 
evaluation,  and  the  counselor  concurs. 


parttct panes  signature       Date  Employer  -  Supervisor      ^  Da^e 


6 

ERIC 


930 

9S3 


item  11  H. 


liUt  II 

Session  2 


Enrol  lee  3  llame 
Job  Site 


"Succeedins  In  Tho  Labor  Market" 
Appearance  Evaluation  of  Participant 

Supervisors  Nam^ 
Date 


1,    Cleanliness  -  Body  and  Kair 


Poor 


Meets  Very 
Unsatisfactory  Requirements  Good 


Exceptional 


O'  •  1  "  2  '  3"  4  5  6  7  8  9  10  H  12  13  14  15  16 
Comments ;   


2.    Grooming  -  Hair,  make-up,  nails,  etc. 
Needs 

Unappropriate  Improvement 


Meets 

Requirements 


Appropriate  Exceptional 


0  1-2  3  4  5  6  7  8  9  10  11  12  13  14  15  16 
Comments;   •  


3.  Dress 


Needs 

Unap  propr iate    Impr o veme  n t 


Meets 

Requirements 


Appropriate  Exceptional 


0        12  3 

4       5  6 

7 

8       9       10  11 

12       13  14 

15  16 

Comments: 

4.    Condition  of 

Clothes 

Needs 

Meets 

Clean  and 

Sloppy 

Improvement 

Requirements 

Neatly  Pressed 

Outstanding 

.0       12  3 

4       5  6 

7 

8       9      -10  11 

12       13  14 

15  16 

Comments : 


5.  Posture 


Poor 


Unsatisfactory 


M9St3 

Requirements 
9  To 


11 


Energetic 


13 


Alive  and 
Healthy 


12 


14 


15 


16 


Comments : 


931 


984 


.6.   Overall  Image 


Meets  Very 
Poor  Unsatisfactory  Requirements  Good  Outstanding 

0123456789       10  "n       12     13       U  15 
Comments: 


What  area{s)  do  you  believe  the  participant  most  needs  to  make  improvement? 


Additional  comments: 


EKLC 
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USING  THE  CURRICULUM 


The  curriculum  material  was  developed  to  be  used  as  a  resource  guide 
In  planning  and  teaching  the  Competency--Based  EmployabHlty  Skills  course  at 
the  middle  through  senior  high  school  level.  The  guide  is  developed  to  Implement 
units  of  Instruction  for  varying  lengths  of  time.  The  guide  should  be  used  very 
discreetly  by  Instructors  for  students  who  have  had  their  needs  assessed  to 
Identify  appropriate  competencies.  A  pre-test  using  the  test  Items  found  In  the 
Competency/Test  Item  Bank  may  be  administered  to  students  to  determine  their 
needed  competencies.  Units  are  planned  to  be  offered  as  a  separate  course  for 
units  of  credit,  as  units  of  Instruction  by  counselors,  as  an  addition  or 
supplement  to  a  discipline,  or  to  be  integrated  within  a  discipline. 

In  order  to  follow  the  sequential  Implementation  process  of  course 
offerings  to  students  within  each  individual  school,  a  user's  guide  (chart)  has 
been  prepared.  A  level  has  been  suggested  for  units  offered  sequentially  by 
grades. 

The  guide  contains  the  following  sections: 

I.  THE  COMPETENCY  LISTING 

The  competency  listing  Includes  the  identified  competencies  to  be 
developed  by  students  who  participate  in  the  Competency-Based  Employabflity 
Skills  Program.  In  order  to  cross  reference  the  competencies  with  those  taught 
in  the  vocational  program  areas,  a  listing  by  program  area  is  provided.  Students 
who  have  been  enrolled,  in  these  vocational  courses  that  indicate  identified 
competencies  are  taught  should  be  administered  pre-tests  to  determine  their 
proficiency  levfel.  If  the  student's  proficiency  level  does  not  meet  prescribed 
minimum  standards,  it  is  recommended  that  the  student  work  through  activities 
for  the  competency  until  the  minimum  proficiency  standard  is  met. 

n.   THE  CONTENT  OUTLINE 

The  content  outline  is  arranged  into  five  units  with  identified 
.competencies,  objectives,  suggested  learning  experiences,  and  resources  to  use 
in  developing  and  teaching  the  course  within  a  suggested  grade  level. 

Unit  A    Self* Awareness  ahd  Appraisal  *Grades  7-9  Suggested 

There  are  two  identified  competencies,  ten  objectives,  suggested 
learning  experiences,  and  a  list  of  resources  to  use  in  teaching  the  unit. 

Unit  B    Career  Decision-Making  ^Grades  9-10  Suggested 

There  is  one  identified  competency,  ten  objectives,  suggested  learning 
experiences,  and  a  list  of  resources  to  use  in  teaching  the  unit. 
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Unit  C   Preparation  for  Employment 


♦Grades  10-12  Suggested 


Included  in  this  unit  are  six  competencies,  forty-three  objectives, 
suggested  learning  experiences,  and  a  list  of  resources  to  use  in  teaching  the 
unit. 

Unit  D    Workers'  Rights  and  Responsibilities  *Grades  10-12  Suggested 

This  unit  includes  seven  competencies,  twenty  objectives,  suggested 
learning  experiences,  and  a  list  of  resources  to  use  in  teaching  the  unit. 

Unit  E    Success  in  the  Job  Market  *  Grades  10-12  Suggested 

There  are  five  competencies,  fourteen  objectives,  suggested  learning 
experiences,  and  a  list  of  resources  to  use  in  teaching  the  unit. 

*NOTE:  These  grades  are  suggested  when  offered,  in  a  sequential 
course  pattern.  When  a  course  pattern  is  not  offered,  the  grade  level  should  be 
disregarded.  Competencies  should  then  be  taught  as  preassessed  needs,  including 
unique  experiences  and  interests,  indiceite  without  regard  to  grade. 

in.  RESOURCES 

Resources  are  listed  as  textbooks,  curriculum  guides,  microcomputer 
software,  and  other  miscellaneous  materials.  The  list  includes  reference  books 
and  curriculum  guides  from  other  states.  Resources  used  as  part  of  the 
suggested  learning  content  area  are  listed  by  alphabets  A  through  KK.  The 
alphabet  plus  page  numbers  are  shown  in  the  resource  column  of  the  content 
outline.  Resources  are  not  necessarily  limited  to  those  listed  in  this  guide. 
Those  resources  listed  are  but  a  few  of  the  ones  that  could  be  used  wisely. 

IV.  APPENDIX 

The  appendix  consists  of  activity  sheets  that  can  be  used  by  students 
to  reinforce  specific  objectives.  These  sheets  are  to  be  a  part  of  the  planned 
instructional  program.  Many  of  the  activity  sheets  were  developed  for  student 
use  in  the  following  states:    Illinois,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  and  New  York. 

V.  COMPETENCY  TEST-ITEM  BANK 

The  Competency  Test-Item  Bank  consists  ofrtha  competency  listing,  a 
table  of  specifications  for  course  tests  and  a  minimum  of  three  test  items  for 
each  objective.  Test  items  were  developed  by  vocational  development 
coordinators  who  were  members  of  the  Curriculum  Task  Force.  Keys  for  test 
items  are,  also,  included. 

Teachers  may  use  the  test  items  to  construct  their  own  pre-  or  post- 
tests  or  use  them  for  developing  unit  tests  to  evaluate  students'  performance  in 
the  mastery  of  the  competencies. 
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Competency-Based  Employability  Skills  Record  Sheet 

(To  Be  Compiled  by  Counselor) 

Counselor's  Name 


Name  of  Instructor 

Position-Subject 

Student 
Grade 
Level 

Ned 
Students 

Competencies 
Attempted  by 
Numbers 

Group  Mastery 
by  Percent 

Date  Began 

Date  Ended 

Evaluation  Comment 

1 
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Vocational  Guidance 


Competency  Based  Employablllty  Skills 


COMPETENCY  STATEMENT 

A.    Self'-Awareness  and  Appraisal 

001.    Analyze  the  Influence  of  personal  Interests  and  abilities  on  the  choice  of 
employment  opportunities. 

01.    Analyze  the  effect  Individual  Interests  have  on  career  choice. 

02.    Identify  the  Importance  of  determining  personal  strengths  and  weaknesses. 

03.    Analyze  the  Influence  personality  traits  have  on  career  patterns. 

04.    Interpret  the  effects  values  have  on  work  patterns. 

05.    Analyze  the  Influence!  aptitudes  have  on  varied  careers. 

002.   Analyze  the  Influence  of  Individual  development  on  behavior, 
01.    Discuss  the  Influences  that  Impact  on  self-concept. 

02.    Examine  the  effects  of  self-concept  on  behavior. 

03.    Examine  factors  that  Indicate  a  self-assured  person. 

04.    Examine  the  effect  self-concept  has  on  Job  choice. 

05.    Discuss  the  Influence  self-concept  has  on  job  success. 

B.    Career  Decision-Making 

003.    Demonstrate  methods  of  career  decision-making. 

01.    Identify  factors  that  Influence  career  decision-making. 

02.  Discuss  the  Importance  of  establishing  short  and  long  term  career  goals. 

03.  Justify  the  need  to  formulate  an  educational/career  plan. 

04.    Examine  educat/onal  opportunities  provided  In  postsecondary  training. 

05.    Explore  varied  media  for  needed  career  information. 

06.   Engage  In  the  problem  solving  process  as  It  applies  to  career  decision-making. 

07.    Investigate  a  variety  of  occupations. 

08.    Examine  nontradltlonal  job  opportunities. 

09.    Research  new  and  emerging  careers  and  the  factors  that  Influence  change. 

10.    Analyze  the  need  to  develop  alternative  career  goals. 

> 

C.    Preparation  for  Employment 

004.    Analyze  types  of  forms,  materials,  certificates,  and  other  credentials  needed  for 
employment. 

01.    Identify  documents  that  may  be  needed  to  secure  employment. 

02.    1.  Discuss  the  procedure  for  securing  a  work  permit. 

2.  Practice  the  procedure  for  securing  a  work  permit. 

03.    1.  Examine  the  procedure  for  obtaining  a  social  security  card. 

2.  Demonstrate  the  process  for  obtaining  a  social  security  card. 

04.    Discuss  the  process  for  obtaining  a  birth  certificate. 

05.    Analyze  the  Importance  of  having  reliable  transportation. 

06.    Examine  the  effect  of  having  a  driver's  Hqense. 

07.    Discuss  the  Influence  of  education  on  job  choice. 

08.    Examine  the  need  for  references  during  the  job  seeking  process. 

005.    Analyze  the  function  and  content  of  resumes. 
01.    Analyze  the  purposes  and  uses  o^  resumes. 

02.    Identify  information  that  may  appear  on  a  resume         "  " 

03.    Compare  resume  formats  for  varied  situations 

04.    1.  Describe  the  characteristics  of  a  good  resume. 

2.  Practice  methods  of  preparing  resumes. 

05.    Interpret  the  influence  of  a  prepared  resume  on  the  job  seeking  process. 

♦Refe"  to  Cross  References 
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Vocational  Guidance 


Competency  Based  Employablllty  Skills 


Ouslness  and  Office  Education 


COMPETENCY  STATEMENT 
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A.    Self-Awareness  and  Appraisal 

001.    Analyze  the  Influence  of  personal  Interests  and  abilities  on  the  choice  of 
employment  opportunities. 

01.    Analyze  the  effect  Individual  Interests  have  on  career  choice. 

X  > 

[ 

X 

X 

02.    Identify  the  Importance  of  determ1n1n<;  personal  strengths  and  weaknesses. 

X  ) 

( 

X 

X 

03.    Analyze  the  Influence  personality  traits  have  on  career  patterns. 

)(  } 

( 

X 

X 

04.    Interpret  the  effects  values  have  on  work  patterns. 

X  ) 

{ 

X 

X 

05.    Analyze  the  Influence  aptitudes  have  on  varied  careers. 

X  ) 

( 

X 

X 

002.    Analyze  the  Influence  of  Individual  development  on  behavior. 
01.    Olscuss  the  Influences  that  Impact  on  self-concept. 

02.    Examine  the  effects  of  self-concept  on  behavior. 

03.    Examine  factors  that  Indicate  a  self-assured  person. 

04.    Examine  the  effect  self-concept  has  on  job  choice. 

05.    Olscuss  the  Influence  self-concept  has  on  job  success. 

B.    Career  Oeclslon-Making 

003.    Oemonstrate  methods  of  career  decision-making. 

01.    Identify  factors  that  Influence  career  decision-making. 

02.    Olscuss  the  Importance  of  establishing  short  and  loag  term  career  goals. 

03.   Justify  the  need  to  formulate  an  educational/career  plan. 

04,    Examine  educational  opportunities  provided  In  postsecondary  training. 

OS.    Explore  varied  media  for  needed  career  Information. 

06.  Engage  In  the  problem  solving  process  as  ^t  aPPlles  to  career' declslon-maklnq. 

07.  Investigate  a  variety  of  occupations. 

08.    Examine  nontradltlonal  job  opportunities. 

09.    Research  new  and,  emerging  careers  and  the  factors  that  Innuence  change. 

10.    Analyze  the  need  to  develop  alternative  career  goals. 

C.    Preparation  for  Employment 

004.    Analyze  types  of  forms,  materials,  certificates,  and  other  credentials  needed  for 
employment. 

01.    Identify  documents  that  may  be  needed  to  secure  employment. 

< 

X 

X 

02.    1.  Olscuss  the  procedure  for  securing  a  work  permit. 

X 

X 

2.  Practice  the  procedure  for  securing  a  work  permit. 

K 

,x 

X 

03.    1.  Examine  the  procedure  for  obtaining  a  social  security  card. 

X| 

V 

2.  Oemonstrate  the  process  for  obtaining  a  social  security  card. 

x 

X 

X 

04.    Olscuss  the  process  for  obtaining  a  birth  certificate. 

05.    Analyze  the  Importance  of  having  reliable  transportation. 

06.    Examine  the  effect  of  having  a  driver's  license. 

07.    Olscuss  the  Influence  of  education  on  job  choice. 

x 

X 

1  X 

08.    Examine  the  need  for  references  during  the  job  seeRing  process. 

X 

X 

005.    Analyze  the  function  and  content  of  resumes. 
01.    Analyze  the  purposes  and  uses  of  resumes. 

X 

X 
X 

X 

X  X 

02.    Identify  information  that  may  appear  on  a  rcswiie. 

X 

X  X 

03.    Compare  resume  formats  for  varied  situations. 

u 

Lx 

X  X 

04.    1.  Oescribe  the  characteristics  of  a  good  resume. 

)^ 

X 

X  X 

2.  Practice  methods  of  preparing  resumes. 

X 

X 

X 

X  X 

05.    Interpret  the  influence  of  a  prepared  resume  on  the  job  seekinij  process. 

X 

X 

X 

XX 

i 
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UNIT  TlTi.F;  Self  Awareness  and  Appraisal 


UNIT  LENGTH: 


COMPETENCY:  001.    Analyze  tho  Influence  of  Dorsonal  Interests  and 

abilities  on  the  choice  of  efrployment  opportunities. 

COMPETENCY-BASED  TEST  ITEMS 

INSTRUCTIONAL  OBJECTIVES:  The  student  will 

001-  01   analyze   the  effects  Individual  Interests  have  on  career  choice. 

CONTENT  OUTLINE 

LEARNING/TEACHING  ACTIVITIES 

REFERENCES/RESOURCES 

Types  of  Individual  Interests 
-Preference  for  working  with  people 
-Preference  for  working  with  Infor- 
mation 

-Preference  for  working  with  objects 

Steps  toward  Interest  development 
-Awareness  of  personal  resources 
.Abilities 
.Knowledge 
.Tinie 
.Energy 

-Awareness  of  physical  resources 
.Money 

.Possessions  ^ 
-Awareness  of  the  role  of  self- 
discipline 
-Awareness  of  personal  limitations 

Llnklrvg  of  Interests  to  career  posslbl- 
"Udes    ■                       ■■  ■'^ 
-Coordinating  Interests  and  aptitudes 
-Exploring  new  Interests 
-Maintaining  career  flexibility 
-Developing  abilities  and  Interests 
through  training 

1.  Have  students  select  from  a  list  of  Job 
requirements  to  determine  their  Individual 
Interests.  (V-Module  ES-1,  Instruction 
Sheet  I). 

2.  Post  a  list  of  job  characteristics  on  a 
bulletin  board.    (V-Module  ES-1,  Instruc- 
tion Sheet  II).    Have  students  analyze 
their  personal  work  preferences  In  rela- 
tion to  the  Job  characteristics  of  work 
they  think  they  would  like.    Draw  conclu- 
sions. 

3*    Givp  students  a  list  of  hobbles  and  per- 
sonal Interests.    Have  them  check  those 
that  apply  and  write  conclusions  that 
relate  those  Interests  to  the  type  of  work 
they  Hght  enjoy  doing.  (0.  p.  10). 

4.  Have  students  list  10  things  they  really 
love  to  do  and  relate  each  to  a  career  or 
job  they  might  choose. 

5.  Have  students  do  exercises: 

p.t"  (0.  Student  Workbook), 
pp., 6-77  (C.  Student  Workbook). 

6.  Show  fllmstrip  "Examining  Your  Interests" 
and  discuss  ways  of  Identifying  Interests 
and  relating  them  to  career  goals. 

(D.  p.117). 

7.  Provide  an  Interest  Inventory  to  help 
students  evaluate  their  Interests  and  to 
relate  those  Interests  to  potential 
careers.  (0.  p. 52). 

A:  pp. 8-11 
D:  pp. 132-149 

A:  pp. 21-24 

B;  p. 134 

D:  pp. 114-131 

Interest  Inventories: 

-Picture  Interest  Survey 

(P.I.E.S.) 
-CASE  Career  Assessment 

Survey  Exploration 
-Survey  of  Occupational 

Interests  and  Aptitudes 

(S.O.I.A.) 
-Holland  Self-Directed 

Search 

-Hall  Occupational  Inventor> 
-Harrlngton-O'Shea  Systems 

of  Career  Decision-making 
-Strong-Campbel 1  Interest 

Inventory 
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hsiwilii.  Luin)t«ltncy-dd>tfa  iO'pioy ability  Skills 
WIT  TITLE;  Self  AwarfinMS  dnd  Appraisal 


UNIT  LENGTH) 


COMPETENCY 5    001  .    Analyze  the  Influence  of  oorsonal  Interests  Ami 

abilities  on  the  choice  of  crrployn«nt  opportunities 

COMPETENCY-BASEO  TEST  ITEMS 

INSTRUCTIONAL  0DJECTIVES5    The  student  will 

001-  02    identify  the  Inportanco  of  determining  personal  strengths  and  weaknesses. 

CONTENT  OUTLINE 

LEARNING/TEACHING  ACTIVITIES 

REFERENCES/RESOURCES 

Recognition  of  personal  strengths  and 
weaknesses 
-Vertal  feedback 
-Non-verbal  feedback 
-Performance  reviews 
-Self-assessment 

Changlnq  weaknesses  into  strengths 
-identify  areas  to  change 
-Be  wining  to  change 
-Formulate  a  plan  to  change 

•  Devise  self-help  clues 
.Remove  barriers  to  success 
.Substitute  positive  thoughts  for 

negative 
.Set  reachable  goals 
•Realize  change  takes  time 

•  Reward  yourself  for  changing 

Value  of  changlnq  weaknesses  Into 
strengths 

-Improved  self-concept 
-Inproved  Interpersonal  relationships 
-Preparation  for  future  Job 
-Preparation  for  career  change 

K   Have  students  conplete  "Self- Inventory 
Worksheet"  and  relate  what  they  learned 
from  this  exercise  to  careers  they  are 
personally  considering.  (R:  III-20). 

2.  Have  students  conplete  "Who  Am  I?"  work- 
sheets   Ask  then  to  strategize  ways  to 
turn  weaknessts  into  strengths. 

(R:  III-18  and  III-21). 

3.  Give  students  a  list  of  characteristics 
many  people  would  like  to  change  about 
themselves.    Have  them  check  areas  that 
apply  and  add  others.   Have  them  write  a 
plan  of  action  to  bring  about  change. 

4.  Have  students  do  a  sel f-evafuation  exercise 
(Example:    I:  pocket  2). 

5.  Have  students  write  a  paragraph  which 
explains  the  importance  of  choosing  work 
that  suits  an  individual's  strengths. 
Have  them  describe  a  situation  in  which  a 
person's  weaknesses  could  be  problematic 
in  certain  employment  settings. 

6.  Give  students  exercises  to  ticrease  aware- 
ness of  changing  weaknesses  to  strengths. 
(A:  Student  Workbook  pp. 7-8). 

A:  pp. 30-33 
I:  pocket  2 
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COURSE ;     vc^i. .j-oujc  J  ... .vyui.  I .  ♦  ,ii 

UHIT  TITLE;    Sel f  Awareness  and  Appraisal  UNIT  LENGTH; 


COMPETENCY:  001.    Analyze  the  Influence  of  personal  interests  and 

COMPETENCY-BASEO  TEST  ITEMS 

abilities  on  the  choice  of  enployment  opportunities. 

INSTRUCTIONAL  OBJECTIVES;  The  student  will 

001-  03   analyze  the  Influence  personality  traits  have  on  career  patterns. 

I 


CONTENT  OUTLINE 

LEARNING/TEACHING  ACTIVITIES 

REFERENCES/RESOURCES 

Positive  Personality  Traits 
-Empathy 

-Good  decision-making  ability 
-Good  manners 
-Dependability 
-Enth usiasm 

.Oesi  re  to  succeed 
-Friendliness 
-Good  self-care 

.Health 

•Appearance 
-Hciiesty 
-Initiative 
-Loyal ty 
-Self-control 
-Sense  of  humor 
-Tact 
-Huirlllty 
-Cooperation 
-Flexibility 
-Patience 
-Conslsteacy 
-Efficiency 
-Creativity 
-Individuality 
-Self-sufficiency 
-Self-discipline 

1.  Oefine  a  trait  -  A  trait  is  a  distin- 
guishing mark  of  one's  personality. 

2.  Write  each  personality  trait  on  a  small 
slip  of  paper.   Have  students  draw  one 
from  a  "hat".   Have  students  give  a  con- 
crete' example  linking  the  trait  to  a 
specific  work  situation,   Have  them  pre- 
dict the  future  of  a  person  expressing 
this  trait. 

3.  Have  class  brainstorm  to  complete  these 
sentences: 

"Someone  with  a  good  personality  is   

"A  worker  with  a  good  personality  is 

Compare  the  two  lists.    Ask  students  if 
the  some  qualities  apply  to  both 
sentences  and  how. 

4.  Have  students  cotnplete  exercises: 

p.  79  (B:  student  workbook), 
pp.  95-99  (C:  student  workbook). 

C;  pp. 73-78 
B;  pp.  138-145 
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UNIT  TITLE;  Self  Awareness  and  Appraisal 


UNIT  LENGTH; 


I  COMPETENCY; 


001.    Analyze  the  influence  of  personal  interests  and 

abilities  on  the  choice  of  enpioyment  opportunities 


COMPETENCY-BASED  TEST  ITEMS 


INSTRUCTIONAL  OBJECTIVES;    The  student  will 


001-  04  Interoret  the  effects  values  have  on  work  patterns. 


CONTENT  OUTLINE 


LEARNING/TEACHING  ACTIVITIES 


REFERENCES/RESOURCES 


Val  ues 

-Gtve  direction  to  life  and  work 
.  -Facilitate  personal  growth 
-Develop  over  tiire  and  with  experienct 

Effects  of  values 
-On  time  management 
-On  energy  management 
-On  accumulation  of  material  goods 
-On  decision-making 

.At  home 

.At  work 
-On  lifestyle 
-On  attitude 

-On  relationships  with  co-workers 
-On  career  choice 

.Desire  for  money 

.Desire  for  interesting  work 

.Desire  for  career  advancement 

.Desire  for  Job  security 
-On  job  satisfaction 

.Independence 

^Co-worker  relationships 

.Creative  possibilities 

.Supervisory  capacity 

.Work  atmosphere 
-On  goals 

.For  career 

.For  self  as  a  worker 


Enable  students  to  relate  their  values 
work  patterns  by  having  them  complete 
exercises: 
pp.  19-24  (A:  student  workbook) 
pp.  67-77  (B:  student  workbbok) 
pp.  66-74  (C; 


to 


student  workbook) 


Have  students  read  about  values 
(B;  3p.  132-133). 

Provide  activities  to  have  students 
determine  values  they  have  In  relation 
to  work.    Have  them  make  a  chart  listing 
those  values  on  the  left  and  occupations  o1 
Interest  to  them  along  the  top.   Have  them 
complete  the  chart  by  relating  specific 
occupations  to  their  work  values.  Draw 
conclusions.    (I:  pocket  4). 


A;  pp. 36-42 


p. 86 

Understanding  Self-p.l 


A:  pp  .66-69 

Super's  Work  Values 
Inventory 
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UNIT  TITLE;  Self  Awareness  and  Appraisal 


UNIT  LENGTH: 


COMPETENCY:  001.    Analyze  the  Influence  of  personal  Interests  and 

abilities  on  the  choice  of  eirployment  opportunities 


COMPETENCY-BASED  TEST  ITEMS 


INSTRUCTIONAL  OBJECTIVES:  The  student  will 


001-  05   analyze  the  Influence  aptitudes  have  on  varied  careers. 


CONTENT  OUTLINE 


LEARNING/TEACHING  ACTIVITIES 


REFERENCES/RESOURCES 


Aptitude 

-Deffnltlon 

-Effects 

.On  skill  developnent 

.On  training  and  education 

.On  job  ability 


Types  of  abilities 
-Verbal 

-Spaclal  relationships 

-Mathematical 

-Mechanical 

-Body  functional 

-Sod  al, 

-Mental 

-Personal  relationships 

Determining  aptitudes 
^n^cords  of  school  performance 
-Feedback  from  others 
-Practical  experiences 
-Testing 


1.  Enable  students  to  take  an  aptitude  test 
such  as  the  General  Aptitude  Test  Battery 
(GATS)  or  APTICOM,  DAT,  or  ASVAB. 
Evaluate  results  and  discuss,  or 

2.  Give  general  aptitude  tests  that  ask  stu- 
dents.to  rate  themselves  In  such  areas  as 
mechanical,  artistic,  scientific  abilities 

3.  Have  students  search  through  career  refe- 
rences to  discover  careers  for  which  they 
may  be  suited  based  on  the  testing. 

4.  Have  students  read  to  Increase  awareness 
of  their  aptitudes.  (D:  pp. 206-220). 


A:  pp. 17-18,  78-83 

C:  p.  87 

D:  pp. 194-223 


0:  p. 11 


5. 


Have  students  complete  the  exercises  which 
relate  physical  abilities  to  careers. 
(A:    student  workbook,  pp. 3-4) 

Give  students  exercises  to  enable  them  to 
recognize  aptitudes  and  relate  them  to 
career  interests 


student  workbook,  pp.ll-16»  39-40) 
student  workbook,  p.  78) 
student  workbook,  pp. 78-94). 


7.   Show  fllmstrip  "What  are  Aptitudes?"  and 
filmstrip  "Learning  about  Aptitudes" 
(D:  pp.  197-199)  . 
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COMPETENCY  001 :   Analyze  the  Influence  of  personal  Interests  and  abilities  on  the  choice  of  employment 
opportunities. 

OBJECTIVE  001-01;  The  student  will  analyze  the  effect  Individual  Interests  have  on  career  choice. 


TEST  ITEM  OOl-Ol-Ol 

INSTRUCTIONS  TO  STUDENTS;    Select  the  correct  response  by  placing  the  letter  In  the  blank  to  the  left  of  the 
statement. 

 ^1.    Many  factors  have  a  direct  Influence  on  one's  career  choice.    From  the  statements  provided,  select  the 

factor  that  should  have  the  least  Influence  on  one's  career  choice. 

a.   Awareness  of  likes,  dislikes  and  hobbles, 
b  .  Awareness  of  one's  skills  and  aptitudes, 
c.   Awareness  of  others'  opinions  of  you. 

 2.    One  needs  to  discover  his/her  interests  before  making  a  career  choice.   One  statement  below  is  not  a 

true  one.    Identify  the  INCORRECT  response. 

a.  Interest  Inventories  will  Indicate  things  with  which  you  are  not  necessarily  familiar. 

b.  Measurements  and  Inventories  are  a  way  of  finding  out  about  things  without  actually 
experiencing  the  work  or  task. 

c.  You  automatically  know  what  you  find  interesting. 

d.  Counselors  can  help  you  discover  your  Interests. 

 3.    One  needs  to  understand  the  Importance  of  Interests  in  career  decision-making.    Identify  the  INCORRECT 

response. 

a.  Interests  need  to  be  Identified,  explored  and  evaluated. 

b.  Interests  should  be  ranked  in  order  of  priorities. 

c.  Interests  that  develop  abilities  which  could  lead  to  job  satisfaction  should  receive  strong 
consideration. 

d.  Interests  should  be  determined  by  the  job  that  pays  the  most. 


TEST  ITEM  001-01-02 

INSTRUCTIONS  TO  STUDENTS:    Read  the  following  statements  and  mark  "C"  if  the  statement  is  correct  and  "I"  if  the 
statement  is  incorrect.    After  completing  the  answers,  rewrite  those  statements  marked  Incorrect  on  your  answer 
sheet  so  that  they  will  become  correct  ones. 

Some  individuals  are  unable  to  choose  a  successful  career  because  they  lack  . 

 1.    Curosity  about  themselves. 


2.    Confidence  in  themselves. 


j3.    Knowledge  about  careers. 

4.  Knowledge  of  the  relationship  Interests  have  on  career  choice. 

5.  Money  to  pursue  the  exploration  of  many  varied  occupations. 


TEST  ITEM  001-01-03 

INSTRUCTIONS  TO  STUDENTS;  Place  in  the  blanks  on  the  left,  the  letters  of  the  correct  response  listed  in  the 
grouping  on  the  right  of  the  sheet. 

Individuals  who  are  hired  in  jobs  that  they  find  Interesting  usually 

a.  Perform  better 

b.  Make  more  money 

c.  Have  fewer  absentees 

d.  Enjoy  the  job 

e.  Occupy  administrative  positions 


_1. 
2. 
3. 
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COMPETENCY  001 ;   Analyze  the  Influence  of  personal  Interests  and  abilities  on  the  choice  of  employment 


OBJECTIVE  001-02;    The  student  will  Identify  the  importance  of  determining  personal  strengths  and  weaknesses. 


TEST  ITEM  001-02-01 

INSTRUCTIONS  TO  TEACHER;   Assemble  appy  r>r1ate  magazines,  scissors,  poster  paper  and  glue. 

INSTRUCTIONS  TO  STUDENTS;  From  the  magazines  given,  make  a  collage  which  expresses  your  thoughts  about  your 
career. 

TEST  ITEM  001-02-02 

INSTRUCTIONS  TO  STUDENTS;  Place  a  "C"  In  the  blank  to  the  left  of  each  phrase  that  can  be  used  to  determine 
personal  strengths  and  weaknesses  and  an  "I"  to  the  Ifeft  of  those  that  cannot  be  used. 

^  ^1.  Spare  time  activities  and/or  hobbles 

 Z,  Best  school  subject 

 3.  Subjects  studied 

 4.  Achievements  and  awards 

 5.  Peer  group  reputation 

 .6.  Community  activities 

 7.  Sports  and/or  games 

 8.  Club  activities 

 ?.  Household  tasks 

 10.  Interpersonal  relationships 

TEST  ITEM  001-02-03 

INSTRUCTIONS  TO  STUDENTS;    Explain  the  following  statement: 

"You  have  to  know  your  strengths  and  weaknesses  before  you  can  decide  what  you  will  do  with  your  life." 


opportunities. 
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COMPETENCY  001:   Analyze  the  Influence  of  personal  Interests  and  abilities  on  the  choice  of  employment 
opportunities. 

OBJECTIVE  001-03;   The  student  will  analyze  the  Influence  personality  traits  have  on  career  patterns. 


TEST  ITEH  001-03-01 

INSTRUCTIONS  TO  STUDENTS;    Read  the  following  statements  and  mark  "C"  If  the  statement  Is  correct  and  "I*'  If  the 
statement  Is  Incorrect.    When  you  have  completed  the  answers,  rewrite  those  statenients  marked  Incorrect  on  the 
back  of  your  answer  sheet  so  that  they  will  become  correct  ones. 

 1.    People  who  like  working  with  machines  and  tools  may  like  realistic  or  hands-on  activities. 

 People  who  enjoy  helping  others  usually  choose  careers  dealing  with  people. 

 3.    People  who  are  motivated  to  explore  and  dijscover  the  unknown  usually  choose  careers  from  the  fine  arts, 

as:    singing,  dancing,  or  acting. 


TEST  ITEH  001-03^02 

INSTRUCTIONS  TO  STUDENTS:  Identify  the  following  career  patterns  by  filling  In  the  correct  answer  provided  to 
the  left  of  the  statement. 

 ^1.    Enjoys  working  with  people  a.  Investigative 

""^  b.  Clerical 

^  2.    Has  an  Inquiring  mind;  likes  to  explore  c.  Social 

and  solve  problems 

 3,    Has  finger  dexterity;  likes  things  In  an 

orderly  fashion 

 4.    Likes  the  company  of  others 


TEST  ITEM  001-03*03 

INSTRUCTIONS  TO  STUDENTS:  On  a  scale  of  1-  5  rate  the  degree  of  job  success  the  following  personality  traits 
would  earn.    Five  represents  the  highest  degree  of  success. 

 A.    Responsibility  -  Fairly  able  to  complete  assigned  tasks  on  time;  usually  capable  of  assuming 

responsible  tasks  and  of  carrying  It  to  completion. 

 B.    Leadership  •  Gives  of  self  rather  than  demanding  others  to  assume  leadership  role;  modest  and 

gracious;  able  to  stimulate  action  In  others. 

 C.    Temper  Control  -  Easily  upset;  frequent  outburst  of  temper;  takes  frustration  out  on  others; 

Is  unable  to  cope  with  unpleasant  situations. 

D.    Dependability  -  Fairly  dependable  and  trustworthy;  usually  maintains  loyalty. 

 ^E.   Acceptance  of  Criticism  -  Resents  any  suggestions;  Is  discouraged  by  criticism. 

 F.    Intelligence  -  Able  to  converse  on  many  subjects;  attempts  to  make  others  at  ease  by  talking 

about  themselves;  Is  a  good  listener;  can  debate  controversial  Issues  without 
becoming  emotional . 

 G.    Cooperation  -  Always  tries  to  get  the  easiest  task;  does  work  grudgingly  and  with  little 

thought  to  co-workers. 

 H.   Adaptable  -  Not  responsive  to  changes;  unable  to  adapt  to  new  situations. 


TEST  ITEM  001-03-04 

INSTRUCTIONS  TO  STUDENTS:    Define  trait: 


TEST  ITEM  001-03-05 

INSTRUCTIONS  TO  STUDENTS:    Define  individuality: 


TEST  ITEM  001-03-06 

INSTRUaiONS  TO  STUDENTS:    Define  ',elf -sufficiency  and  •.clf-discipHne: 
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COMPETENCY  001;    Analyze  the  influence  of  personal  Interests  and  abilities  on  the  choice  of  employment 
opportunities. 

OBJECTIVE  001-04:    The  student  will  interpret  the  effects  values  have  on  work  patterns. 


TEST  ITEM  001-04-01 

INSTRUCTIONS  TO  STUDENTS:    In  the  blank  to  the  left  of  each  statement  write  "yes"  if  you  agree  with  the 
statement  and  "no"  if  you  disagree. 

1.  The  duties  and  responsibilities  of  my  career  choice  are  compatible  with  rr\y  values. 

 2.  My  future  plans  are  to  continue  my  education  and  enter  the  labor  market. 

 3.  Special  benefits,  excluding  salary,  make  my  career  choice  appealing. 

4.  Personal  traits  are  always  easy  to  change. 
 5.  Life  values  and  work  values  must  merge  If  one      to  have  a  satisfying  career. 

TEST  ITEM  001-04-02 

INSTRUCTIONS  TO  STUDENTS:  Place  a  line  under  the  correct  phrase  located  In  the  parentheses  founJ  In  each 
sentence. 

1.  (No  one  else.  Someone  else)  is  responsible  for  one's  success  and  happiness. 

2.  A  dedicated  employee  has  learned  to  put  (his/her  own  needs  first,  others'  needs  first). 

3.  You  (can,  cannot)  live  a  happy,  productive  life  if  you  choose  to  do  so. 

4.  Work  (is.  Is  not)  interrel'ited  with  other  segments  of  one's  life. 

TEST  ITEM  001-04-03 

INSTRUCTIONS  TO  STUDENTS:    Match  the  terms  in  the  left  column  with  the  phrases  in  the  right  column. 

 ^1.    Life*s  work  a.  Educational,  physical,  emotional,  social 

b.  Activity  which  gives  life  meaning  and  purpose 

 2.    Relationships  c.  Self-defeating  attitudes 

d.  Friends,  family,  co-workers,  others 

 3.    Personal  development 

 4.  Barriers 
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COMPETENCY  00!;   Anc'ly^e  the  Influence  of  personal  interests  and  abilities  on  the  choice  of  employment 
opportun^^tles . 

OBJECTIVE  001 «05:   The  student  will  analyze  the  Influence  aotltudes  have  on  varied  careers. 


TEST  ITEM  001-05-01 


INSTRUCTIONS  TO  STUDcNTS;    From  the  list  of  words  provided  below,  select  the  word  that  correctly  fills  In  the 
blank(s)  within  each  sentence.    Write  your  answer  In  the  space  provided  In  front  of  each  sentence  or  statement. 


J.    Your  counselor  can  assist  you  with  the  Identification 
of  your  strengths  and  weaknesses  by  giving  you 


which  predicts  your  potential  to  learn  such  things  as 
clerical  skills,  auto  mechanics,  electronics,  etc. 

The  ability  to  apply  the  decision-making. steps  are 
called   . 


a.  Interpersonal  skills 

b.  Verbal  skills 

c.  Aptitude  tests 

d.  Mathematical  skills 

e.  Reasoning  skills 

f.  Manual  dexterity  skills 


3.  Your   •  Is  measured  by  the  nurrber  of 

abstract  situations  and/or  problems  you  car.  correctly 
solve. 

4.  Disc  Jockeys,  television  commentators  and  lawyers  usually 
have  excellent   . 


TEST  ITEM  001-05-02 


INSTRUCTIONS  TO  STUDENTS:    Since  aptitudes  give  clues  to  the  jobs  In  which  one  may  find  success.  Identify  the 
following  types  of  aptitudes.    From  the  right  hand  column  place  the  letter  that  correctly  Identifies  the  terms 
In  the  blank  provided. 


_J.  Motor  Coordination 

_j2.  Clerical  Perception 

__3.  General  Aptitude 

_4.  Verbal  Aptitude 

_J5.  Spatial  Aptitude 

_6.  Manual  Dexterity  Aptitude 

_7.  Form  Perception 

_8.  Numerical  Perception 

_9.  Finger  Dexterity 

JO.  Eye-hand-foot  Coordination 

11.  Color  Discrimination 


a. 
b. 

c. 


k. 


Closely  related  to  the  ability  to  do  well  In  school. 
To  see  how  an  object  shown  In  a  flat  drawing  or  picture 
would  actually  look  In  three  dimension. 
Making  the  eyes  and  hands  or  fingers  work  together  to 
perform  certain  tasks. 

Understanding  how  words  relate  and  the  meanings  of  whole 
sentences  and  paragraphs. 

Using  the  hands  to  perform  such  tasks  as:    band  director, 
building  models,  furniture  making,  grooming  pets,  etc. 
To  notice  detail  In  pictorial  or  graphic  material  and  to 
make  visual  comparisons.    It  also  includes  seeing  differences 
In  shapes  and  figures  or  in  the  width  or  length  of  lines. 
To  observe  differences  in  printed  or  written  copy,  proof- 
read words  and  numbers,  and  avoid  careless  numerical  errors. 
Moving  the  fingers  to  work  with  small  objects  rapidly  and 
correctly,  e.g.  surgery  and  dental  work,  typing  and  short- 
hand, playing  the  piano. 

Includes  solving  arithmetic  or  story  problems. 
Seeing  likenesses  or  differences  In  colors  or  shades.  Iden- 
tifying or  matching  certain  colors.    Selecting  colors  which 
go  well  together. 

Moving  the  hands  and  feet  together  In  response  to  visual 
signals  or  observations  Indicating  the  need  to  react  e.g. 
airplane  piloting,  driving  motor  machines  and  vehicles. 


TEST  ITEM  001-05-03 


INSTRUCTIONS  TO  STUDENTS:  The  sentences  below  pertain  to  aptitude.  Choose  your  answer  from  the  word  list 
that  is  provided.    Write  the  correct  letter  In  the  blank  to  the  left  of  each  sentence. 


J.    Knowing  your  own  aptitudes  gives  you  an  Idea  of  the 

"*   or  ^with  which  you  can  learn 

the  tasks  of  an  occupation. 

2.    Knowing  your  aptitudes  can  help  you 


the  occupations  you  are  "exploring. 


_3.    You  can  learn  more  about  your  aptitudes  by  looking 
at  your   and   . 


a.  Confirm 

b.  Question 

c.  Achievements 

d.  Present  abilities 

e.  Ease 

f.  Difficulty 

g.  Interest 

h.  Abilities 
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Item  11  J. 


A  CURRICULUM  GUIDE 

for 

PRE-EMPLOYMENT  SKILLS 
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CHAPTER  VI 


EMPLOYMENT  TESTS 


OBJECTIVE: 


The  acudent  will  gain  an  understanding  of  the  nature 
and  purposed  of  employment  tests  and  how  to  prepare 
for  and  take  them. 


RATIONALE: 


Employment  testing  Is  an  accepted  and  growing  practice , 
particularly  In  the  btislness  and  industrial  worlds.  A 
basic  understanding  of  how  tests  benefit  employers  and 
eiq)loyees  Is  an  important  part  of  getting  a  Job,  and 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  test-taking  can  be  a  vital  aid 
to  securing  a  satisfying  placement  In  the  world  of  work. 


STUDENT  ACTIdN: 


1)  Studying  different  types  of  common  eiiployment 
tests  and  their  purposes. 

2)  Becoming  familiar  with  different  aspects  of  taking 
tests. 


3)  Practicing  taking  tests. 

4)  Taking  the  General  Aptitude  Battery  Tests  (GATB) 
and  reviewing  restilts. 
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LESSON  NO.  17 
COMPETENCY: 

SUPPLIES: 
STUDENT  ACTION: 

PERFORMANCE  CHECK: 


EMPLOYMENT  TESTS 


The  student  will  be  able  to  name  different  kinds  of 
tests  and  define  their  purposes. 


Sample  tests,  handouts. 


The  student  will  study  different  kinds  of  tests  and 
Inventories  and  discuss  each  In  class. 


The  Instructor  will  elicit  proper  responses  when  list- 
ing coimnon  characteristics  ^d  request  the  appropriate 
test  for  each. 
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EMPLOYMENT  TESTS 


RATIONALE 

The  major  purpose  of  employment  tests  is  to  determine  whether  you  have 
the  aptitudes,  interests,  and  skills  to  perform  a  certain  kind  of  job.  In 
the  case  of  personality  tests,  they  may  alsc  detetmine  whether  you  can  fit 
into  an  organization.    Many  employers  consider  testing  to  be  very  useful 
be  cause  poorly  selected  employees  increase  expenses  and  decrease  income. 
Because  an  employee  may  be  dissatisfied  because  he/she  is  unqualified  or 
over-qualified,  it  is  well  to  discover  what  tests  measure  before  hiring 
takes  place. 

Because  many  positions  require  long  training  periods,  it  may  be  some 
time  before  new  employees  can  be  fully  productive.     If  they  quit  or  are 
fired  during  or  shortly  after  the  training  period,  both  the  employer  and  the 
employee  lose.    The  employee's  loss  is  especially  bad  because  he/she  has 
to  begin  again  with  a  negative  experience  on  the  record. 

TESTS  YOU  MAY  EXPECT  TO  TAKE  WHILE, JOB  SEEKING. 
Intelligence  Test 

Piobably  the  most  common  test  is  the  I.Q.  test.    I.Q.  means  intelligence 
quotient.    These  tests  may  be  called  several  things:    "problem  solving," 
"capacity  to  learn,"  "test  of  adap tibility,"  "ability  to  adjust  to  new 
situations,"  and  so  on.    The  purpose  of  I.Q.  test  is  to  measure  capacity 
to  learn.    Most  intelligence  tests  are  "power"  tests.    They  becoo^  pro- 
gressively more  difficult.    So,  don't  expect  to  be  able  to  answer  all 
questions  correctly  in  the  time  provided.    Nobody  does«    Your  score  is 
compared  with  "norms."    That  is,  the  employer  determines  how  you  have  scored 
in  relation  to  others  who  have  taken  the  test.    You  may  be  compared  with  the 
general  population,  high  school  graduates,  or  only  employees  who  took 
the  same  test  before  they  were  hired. 

Tests  for  Mechanical  Aptitude  or  Ability 

These  tests  are  administered  primarily  to  applicants  for  jobs  which 
require  manipulative  skills.    You  ccn  expect  simple  tests,  such  as  assembling 
nuts  and  bolts,  placing  geometric  forms  into  matching -receptables,  and 
tracing  a  maze/    Applicants  for  skilled  or  semi-skilled  jobs  may  be  tested 
for  other  factors •    Some  of  these  are  physical  endurance,  hand-eye  coordina^ 
tion,  facility  with  certain  tools,  and  tolerance  for  getting  dirty. 

Aptitude  Tests 

The  basic  purpose  of  aptitude  tests  is  to  measure  potential.  Aptitude 
tests  measure  Inherent  qualities,  not  achievements.  Aptitude  tests  attempt 
to  predict  potential  to  accomplish.    It  is  assumed  that  present  performance 
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is  a  good  Indicator  of  future  perfoTnnance.    As  high  school  grades  provide  a 
measure  of  how  well  one  will  do  in  college  or  other  learning  situations, 
aptitude  tests  indicate  potential  for  various  things*    Some  areas  measured 
by  aptitude  tests  are:    manual  dexterity ,  clerical  tasks,  reasoning,  numerical^ 
or  language. 

Interest  or  Psychological  Invencorles 

These  questionnaires  are  not  considered  tests,  since  all  you  are  required 
to  do  is  list  a  preference,  and  a  preference  cannot  be  considered  right  or 
wrong.    You  can  expect  questions  which  indicate  preferences.    For  example, 
would  you  prefer  to:     (choose  one) 

a)  play  tennis 

b)  browse  in  a  bookstore 

c)  play  a  musical  instrument 

Answers  to  a  series  of  such  questions  may  provide  clues  regarding  the 
nature  and  degree  of  your  Interest  in  such  job-related  areas  as:  selling 
or  persuasiveness,  public  contact,  repetitive  or  routine  tasks,  responsibi- 
lity or  supervisory  duties.    When  taking  such  "tests"  be  completely  truthful. 
Most  interest  inventories  have  built-in  checks  which  tell  the  employer 
whether  you  are  consistent  in  your  answers. 

General  Aptitude  Test  Battery  (GATE) 

One  of  the  most  valued  and  widely  used  series  of  aptitude  tests  is  the 
General  Aptitude  Tests  Battery  (GATE).    It  is  regularly  administered,  free 
of  charge,  by  the  Illinois  State  Employment  Service.    School  counselors  and 
employers  know  of  this  free  testing  service  and  often  refer  people  to  it. 

The  GATB  consists  of  twelve  separate  sections.    Some  sections  "paper  and 
pencil"  tests.    Others  are  of  the  mechanical  aptitude  variety.    The  battery 
measures  potential  in  nine  areas.    These  are  described  in  ISES  literature 
as  follows: 

1)  Intelligence  -  General  learning  ability.    The  ability  to  "catch  on" 
or  understand  instructions  and  underlying  principles:    the  ability 
to  reason  and  make  judgments.    Closely  related  to  doing  well  in 
school. 

2)  Verbal  Aptitude  -  The  ability  to  understand  meanings  of  words  and 
the  ideas  associated  with  them,  and  to  use  them  effectively.  The 
ability  to  comprehend  language,  to  understand  relationships  between 
words,  and  to  understand  meanings  of  whole  sentences  and  paragraphs. 
The  ability  to  present  information  and  ideas  clearly. 

3)  Numerical  Aptitude  -  Ability  to  perform  mathematical  operations 
quickly  and  accurately. 
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4)  Spatial  Aptitude  -  Ability  to  think  usually  of  geometric  forms  and 

to  comprehend  the  tx^o-dimensional  representation  of  three-dimensional 
objects.    The  ability  to  recognize  the  relationships  resulting  from 
the  movement  of  objects  in  space. 

5)  Form  Percept:lon  -  Ability  tc^  perceive  pertinent  detail  in  objects 
or  in  pictorial  or  graphic  material.    Ability  to  make  visual  com- 
parisons and  discriminations,  and  to  see  slight  differences  in 
shapes  and  shadings  of  figures  and  widths  and  lengths  of  lines. 

6)  Clerical  Perception  -  Ability  to  perceive  pertinent  detail  in  verbal 
tabular  material.  Ability  to  observe  differences  in  copy,  to  proof- 
read words  and  numbers,  and  to  avoid  perceptual  errors  in  arithmetic 
computation . 

7)  Motor  Coordination  -  Ability  to  coordinate  eyes  and  hands  or  fingers 
rapidly  and  accurately  in  making  precise  movements  with  speed. 
Ability  to  make  a  movement  response  accurately  and  swiftly,  probably 
related  to  reaction  time. 

8)  Finger  Dexterity  -  Ability  to  move  the  fingers  and  manipulate 
small  objects  with  the  fingers,  rapidly  and  accurately. 

9)  Manual  Dexterity  -  Ability  to  move  the  hands  easily  and  skillfully. 
Ability  to  work  with  the  hands  in  placing  and  turning  motions. 

Anyone  can  take  the  tests.    Although  they  are  generally  administered 
to  persons  seeking  a  job  for  the  first  time,  they  are  also  used  to  determine 
ability  in  those  who  want  to  change  to  a  line  of  work  in  which  they  have  had 
no  experience.    They  are  also  used  for  those  considering  vocational  training. 

Special  Aptitude  Tests 

Specialized  aptitude  tests  are  used  when  specific  qualities  are  essential 
to  job  success.    Aptitude  for  one  or  more  foreign  languages,  sales  work,  human 
relations,  chemistry,  hearing  acuity,  and  other  things  are  tested  by  some 
employers . 


Clerical  Tests 

Clerical  tests  are  administered  to  individuals  seeking  work  as  secretaries, 
keypunch  operators,  file  clerks,  computer  operators,  bank  tellers  and  clerks, 
and  other  positions  which  involve  mathematics  or  clerical  procedures.  Examples 
are  typing  and  shorthand  tests,  number  checking,  alphabetizing,  word  problems, 
and  arithmetic  facts  and  speed. 


Personality  or  Adjustment  Tests 

The  major  purpose  of  these  tests  is  to  determine  whether  you  have 
qualities  and  characteristics  thought  to  be  necessary  to  a  given  position. 
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Some  employers  test  to  determine  whether  applicants  can  "fit  in"  with  others 
In  the  same  and  related  job  classifications.    These  tests  measure  factors 
such  as: 

Cooperation  Extroversion  Adjustment 

Aggressiveness  Introversion  NervouH  Tcndencios 

General  Activity 

No  kinds  of  tests  are  more  controversial.    But,  no  matter.    You  may 
have  to  take  a  personality  test  and  you  can  do  well. 
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LESSON  NO.  18 


PREPARING  FOR  EMPLOYMENT  TESTS 


COMPETENCY: 


Given  the  content  of  this  lesson,  the  student  will  be 
able  to  approac.h  cjpnnnon  test  forms  with  knowledge  of 
how  to  maximize 'scores . 


SUPPLIES: 


Sample  tests,  handouts,  test  item  transparencies. 


STUDENT  ACTION: 


1)  Studying  methods  of  improving  test  scores. 

2)  Practicing  taking  typical  tests. 

3)  Discussing  problems  associated  with  measurement. 


PERFORMANCE  CHECK: 


Given  a  pretest  and  post*test,  students  will  score 
significantly  higher  on  the  post-test  after  having 
completed  this  lesson. 
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PREPARING  FOR  EMPLOYMENT  TEiSTS 


People  who  are  truly  capable  of  passing  tests  often  fail  because  they 
do  not  know  how  to  approach  test  situations*  This  lesson  provides  tips  on 
how  to  take  tests  to  maximize  scdtes 

Attitude,  tlrae  of  day,  health  ~  these  and  other  factors  are  important. 
If  you  learn  to  control  them,  you  will  benefit  greatly. 

Time  of  day  is  important  because  each  person  has  a  "peak"  period  when 
he/she  operates  most  efficiently.    If  possible,  arrange  to  be  tested  during 
the  time  you  ar/s  sharpest. 

Get  plenty  of  rest  so  that  you  will  be  alert  rather  than  in  a  stupor 
because  of  lack  of  sleep.    Relax  before  the  test.    Arrive  a  little  early 
so  you  will  not  be  rushed  and  flushed. 

Bring  ample  materials  and  equipment      If  pencils,  paper,  eraser,  pocket 
calculator,  or  other  things  are  needed,  bring  more  than  enough  and  plan  for 
emergencies.    Tliis  is  especially  important  if  the  test,  is  timed.    Not  having 
an  extra  pencil  on  a  timed  test  could  reduce  your  score. 

If  you  have  a  choice  of  where  to  sit,  .consider  such  factors  as  light, 
noise,  and  space      Are  you  close  enough  to  hear  well?    Can  you  see?  Are 
you  comfortable? 

If  you  will  be  in  the  test  situation  for  a  long  period  without  a  break, 
take  a  cnady  bar  or  .son^  other  food  and  perhaps  a  thermos  with  a  soft  drink 
to  pick  you  up. 

Test  Preparation  -  How  to  Study 

There  Is  little  that  you  can  do  to  prepare  for  many  tests,  especially 
aptitude  or  interest  inventories.    You  ran  prepare  for  achievement  tests; 
you  should  review  your  time  schedule  and  plan  accordingly. 

It  is  best  not  to  cram.    Review  well  in  advance.    An  important  examination 
cannot  be  studied  for.  in  one  sitting.    You  need  to  review  each  area  of  the 
examination  carefully  allowing  tirat^  for  knowledge  to  "sink  in."    If  possible, 
get  a  sample  of  test  items  so  that  you  can  get  a  "feel"  for  the  types  of 
questions  to  be  asked. 

Have  someone  else  quiz  you  on  the  material  to  be  covered. 


Taking  Test 

ALWAYS  READ  DIRECTIONS  CAREFULLY  AND  ASK  THE  fc:Xy\MINER  TO  EXI'LAIN  WHAT 
IS  EXPECTED  OF  YOU  IF  INSTRUCTIONS  ARE  NOT  CLEAR. 
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1)  Is  it  a  timed  test?    If  so,  what  is  the  time  limit?    Will  there  be 
any  warning  given  before  the  end  of  the  test?    Wear  a  watch  to  help  jujige 
the  time.    If  the  test  contains  more  than  one  section,  find  out  if  the 
various  sections  will  be  timed  separately.    Know  whether  you  are  to  go  on  to 
the  next  section  when  you  have  finished  with  one.    This  i^;  important,  because 
some  sections  will  be  more  difficult  *than  others. 

2)  What  test. aids  are  you  allowed  to  use?    Scratch  paper?  Pocket 
calculator?    Don't  handicap  yourself.    Use  everything  permitted. 

3)  Look  at  the  entire  test  before  attempting  it.    Pay  special  attention 
to  directions  which  tell  how  to  mark  answers  to  sample  questions,  and  to 
other ^^guidelines  for  taking  the  test. 

Some  tests  require  unique  approaches.    You  can  score  better  by  observing 
the  following: 

True  -  False 

Find  out  how  the  test  will  be  scored.  If  your  score  will  be  the  number 
right,  answer  all  questions  and  guess  true  when  you  don't  have  a  good  reason 
for  marking  false.  If  your  score  will  be  right  minus  wrong,  answer  only  the 
questions  you  are  sure  of. 

Be  extremely  careful  of  the  wording  on  true-false  questions.  Certain 
words  make  nearly  any  statement  fals?.    Absolutes  such  as  "never'\  "always", 
"all",  "forever",  and  superlatives  such  as  "highest",  "smallest",  and  '^fastest" 
are  usually  indicators  of  a  falsehood,  because  order  for  a  statement  to  be 
true  or  false,  an  absolute  condition  must  exist  when  these  words  are  used, 
and  it  takes  only  a  single  exception  to  disprove  them. 


Multiple  -  Choice 

This  type  of  question  requires  you  to  choose  from  among  three,  four  or 
five  answers.    Many  tests  require  you  to  select  the  best  answer  -  even  if 
none  is  correct. 

An  example  is: 

Eighty  (80)  divided  by  two  (2)  is; 


Of  course  the  answer  is  (d) .    This  question  illustrates  the  necessity 
of  reading  all  questions  carefully.    Scrutinize  choices  and  eliminate  the 
obviously  wrong  ones.    If  you're  not  really  sure  of  the  answer,  an  "educated 
guess"  might  be  worth  the  risk.    If  there  is  no  penalty  for  wrong  answers, 
mark  "b"  each  time  you  have  no  knowledge  of  the  right  answer. 


(a)  A.O 

(b)  AOO 

(c)  .AO 


(d)  none  of  the  above. 
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Completion  Questions 


Completion  qufistlons  arc  most  difficult  to  answer  because  you  nust  know 
Kh<i  absolute  answer  and  cannot  gucsii.    One  type  of  completion  question  Is: 

•'A  famous  Civil  War  Ocneral-wno  became  President  of  the  United  Statcy 
was  • 

Key  points  to  establish  for  questions  of  this  type  are: 

(1)  Can  you  guess  or  will  there  be  a  penalty  for  wrong  arswers?  Many 
times  there  is  no  penalty  and  the  answer  will  be  counted  wrong  whether  you 
respond  incorrectly  or  offer  no  response  at  all. 

(2)  Many  titties  length  of  the  spaces  provided  for  the  answer  will  be  a 
clue  to  the  proper  word.    In  the  example,  the  answer  is  a  three-word  name, 
and  a  correct  guess  would  be  Ulysses  S,  Grant. 

Sensitivities  to  subject-verb  agreement  will  often  help.    A  plural 
verb  takes  a  plural  answer.    The  article  preceding  the  answer  may  also  be 
helpful:    "a'',  ''an'',  "the". 

Matching 

This  type  of  question  requires  you  to  match  items  in  one  column  with 
items  In  another.    The  answer  column  often  contains  more  words  than  the 
question  column  so  that  you  can^ t  get  the  last  one  by  elimination.  Some 
tests  require  you  to  use  the  same  answer  several  times.    Find  out  the  ground 
rules  and  answer  accordingly. 


Essay 

Essay  c.uestions  are  designed  to  determine  how  well  you  know  a  specific 
subject  and  how  well  you  can  organize  your  answer. 

Do  not  approach  essay  questions  too  hurriedly.    They  often  count  -xiore 
than  other  sections  of  tho  tesc.     Head  questions  carefully  ro  del:;:rmine  what 
is  desired.     Ivj  che  answer  to  be  detailed?    Are  dates  and  cr.hcr  iaCtiu^J. 
material  needed?    Are  you  to  make  comparisons?    Are  you  to  dev€.i.c.p  scmething? 

If  you  are  allowed  scratch  paper,  jot  down  an  outline  cf  what  you 
propose  to  write.    Underline  key  words  in  your  answer  to  guide  the  scorer. 
Give  specifi'^  exaoiples  where  possible  to  illustratie  or  fortify  your  answer. 
Use  good  grammar  and  check  to  see  that  you  have  spelled  properly,  punctuated 
as  needed,  and  written  legibly. 


Other  Tips 

The  imporrance  of  reading  directions  carefully,  knowing  how  the  .test  is 
to  be  scored,  ana  planning  your  approach  cannot  be  over  emphasized.    Do  not 
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spend  too  much  on  one  question  (go  on  and  return  later  to  Items  you  have 
not  answered).    Even  though  the  most  difficult  questions  are  found  near 
the  end  of  most  tests »  you  may  be  able  to  answer  some  or  most  of  them. 
Answer  first  those  questions  of  which  you  are  sure.    If  you  have  time,  go 
over  unanswered  questions.    Then  do  your  guessing. 
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CHAPTER  Vll 


JOB  INTERVIEW 


OBJECTIVE:  The  student  wlH-  be  able  to  participate  In  a  job  Inter- 

view, providing  the  prospective  employer  with  Information 
about  his/her  qualifications  and  strengths  with  regard 
to  a  particular  position.    The  student  will  be  able  to 
effectively  communicate  Information  as  well  as  learn 
about  the  employer  and  the  position  from  the  Interviewer. 


RATIONALE: 


The  Interview  provides  an  opportunity  for  1-to-l 
communication  between  the  prospective  candidate  and  the 
employer.    It  Is  Important  that  the  candidate  effectively 
present  his/her  qualifications  with  regard  to  the  given 
position  for  the  employer's  evaluation.    The  job 
interview  is  a  critical  point  in  a  Job  search.  This 
one  conversation  can  be  the  determining  factor  In  Job 
seeking. 

This  chapter  includes  Jp^sons  which  prepare  the  student 
for  participation  in  a  Job  Interview  to  enhance  the 
actual  interview  situations. 


STUDENT  ACTION: 


1)  Learn  to  prepare  one's  personal  appearance  for  a 
job  interview. 

2)  Prepare  needed  data  and  plans  for  a  Job  Interview. 

3)  Be  familiar  with  problem  questions  and  prepare  to 
handle  them  tactfully. 

A)    Know  the  stages  of  a  job  interview. 

5)  Participate  in  simuxated  Interviews. 

6)  Arrange  for  a  job  interview. 

7)  Carry  out  the  necessary  follow-up  after  the 
interview. 
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PERSONAL  APPEARANCE  FOR  JOB  INTERVIEW 


Given  the  standards  outlined  In  this  lesson,  the 

student  utXl  prepare  himself /herself  for  the  job 

interview  with  regard  to  personal  appearance  (I.e. 
grooming,  clothing,  personal  action). 


The  instructor  will  supply  each  student  with  a  copy 
of  the  following  information: 

Personal  Ap^arance 


Grooming: 


Clothing: 


How  do 
vou  feel: 


The  way 
to  act: 


What  you 
say: 


*Be  neat  and  clean 

*Check  clothing,  hair,  nails,  ears,  etCi 
*Freshly  bathed 
^Use  deodorant 

*H^iir  neatly  trimmed  and  combed 
*Brush  teeth  -  fresh  breath 
*Dress  conservatively 

*Avoid  clothing  styles  that  will  detract 

the  interviewer's  attention  from  you 

as  a  person 
^Clothing  should  be  clean  and  pressed 
*Su8gested  clothing  for  men: 

dark  suit  (blue,  dark  grey,  brown) 

black  or  brown  shoes  (clean,  not  overly  worn) 

light  shirt 

plain  tie 

dark  socks 

no  sunglasses 

(remove  your  hat!) 
*Suggested  clothing  for  women: 

dress,  suit,  pant  suit  (not  too  casual) 

stockings 

low- to-medium  heeled  shoes 
no  sunglasses 

shoes  clean  and  not  overly  worn. 

*Get  a  good  night's  rest  the  night  before 

the  Interview. 
*If  you  are  ill,  call  and  postpone  your 

interview  if  possible 

*Be  natural 
*Be  yourself 

*Don't  slouch  -  use  good  posture 
'^Be  pleasant 

^Be  wide-awake  intelligent  listener 
^Don't  appear  too  tense  or  too  relaxed! 

*Practlce  voice  control 
*Use  good  diction 
*Use  correct  grammar 
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What  you  do:    *Be  polsfed 

*Watch  your  manners  (these  are  as 

important  as  your  qualifications) 
*Don't  do  anything  that  would  offend 

those  you  want  to  Impress 
^Control  your  emotions 
*Don't  smoke  or  chew  gum 
^Do  ask  pertinent  questions 
*Don't  sit  down  until  the  Interviewer 

asks  you  to  be  seated 


STUDENT  ACTION:  The  student  will  study  the  Information  on  personal 

appearance  'and  discuss  the  Importance  of  personal 
appearance. 


PERFORMANCE  CHECK:        The  Instructor  will  evaluate  students'  understanding 

of  the  Information  via  class  discussion  and  a  practice, 
personal  appearance  day  (each  student  will  come  to 
class  as  If  going  to  an  Interview) . 


NOTE:    Give  this  section  the  mirror  test.    "Mirror,  mirror  on  the  wall, 
who's  the  most  appropriately  dressed  of  all?" 

Don't  overcoripensate  tension  with  an  "I  could  care  less  attltudel" 
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QUESTIONS  FREQUENTLY  ASKED 


Oiven  a  lint  of  questions  frequently  asked  In  job 
Intervlewflr,  the  student  will  answer  (in  his/her  own 
words)  concisely  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  instructor. 

The  instructor  will  supply  each  student  with  a 
copy  of  the  following: 

1.  Tell  me  a  little  bit  about  yourself?... 

2.  Your  faintly? 

i.    What  are  your  future  vocational  plana? 

4.  In  what  school  activities  have  you  participated? 

5.  Which  did  you  enjoy  the  most? 

6.  How  do  you  spend  your  spare  time? 

7.  Wiat  are  your  hobbies? 

3.  In  what  type  of  position  are  you  interested'; 
9.    Wiy  do  you  think  you  might  like  to  work  for 

our  company? 

10.  What  jpbs  have  you  held? 

11.  What  courses  did  you  enjoy? 

12.  What  do  you  know  about  our  company? 

13.  What  relevant  training  have  you  received? 

14.  What  are  your  ideas  on  salviry? 

15.  How  Interested  are  you  In  sports? 

16.  Can  you  forget  your  education  and  start  from 
scratch? 

17.  Do  you  prefer  any  geographic  location?  Why? 

.18.    How  much  money  do  you  hope  to  earn  at  age  .30?  35 

19.  How  did  you  rank  in  your  graduating  class? 

20.  What  extra  curricular  activities  did  you 
participate  in?    Do  you  think  they  were  worth 
the  time  you  devoted? 

21.  l^hat  do  you  think  determines  a  i>erson's  progress 
in  a  good  company? 

22.  Why  do  you  think  you  would  like  this  particular 
type  of  job? 

23.  What  is  your  father *s  occupation? 

24.  Are  you  looking  for  permanent  or  temporary  work? 

25.  Do  you  prefer  working  with  others  or  by 
yourself? 

26.  What  kind  of  boss  do  you  prefer? 

27.  Can  you  take  instructions  without  feeling  upset? 

28.  What  have  you  learned  from  some  of  the  jobs 
you  have  held? 

29.  What  interests  you  about  our  product  or  service? 

30.  Were  you  in  the  military? 
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31.  How  long  do  you  expect  to  work? 

32.  Which  of  your  school  years  was  most  difficult? 

33.  Do  you  like  routine  work? 

34.  What  size  city  do  you  prefer? 

35.  What'a^your  raajor  weakness? 

36.  Define  cooperation* 

37.  Do  you  have  an  analytical  mind? 

38.  Are  you  eager  to  please? 

39.  What  do  you  do  to  keep  in  good  physical  condition? 

40.  Have  you  any  serious  illness  or  injury? 

41.  Are  you  willing  to  go  where  the  company  sends 
you? 

42.  Is  it  an  effort  for  you  to  be  tolerant  of  persons 
with  a  background  and  interests  different  from 
your  own? 

43.  What  types  of  books  and  magazines  to  you  read? 

44.  Do  you  plan  to  return  to  school? 

45.  Do  you  like  to  travel? 

46.  How  about  overtime  work? 

47.  '   What  kind  of  work  interests  you? 

48.  To  what  extreme  do  you  use  liquor? 

49.  What  have  you  done  that  shows  initiative  and 
willingness  to  work? 


STUDENT  ACTION:  Students  will  study  the  list  of  questions  and  be 

familiar  with  them.  Students  will  be  able  to  respond 
appropriately  to  these  questions. 


PERFORMANCE  CHECK:        The  instructor  evaluates  the  student's  knowledge  by 

class  discussion  and  practice  questions,  allowing 
time  for  review  and  practice. 


NOTE:    Use  a  resource  person  from  Industry  or  business.    Have  him/her 
interview  students  for  practice.    Make  arrangements  to  use  an 
office  with  waiting  room  and  receptionist. 

"Question  Grab-bag"  -  pair  students  off  -  1  picks  a  question  - 
other  one  answers.     Follow  with  group  decision. 
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LESSON  N'O.  21 


PROBLEM  QUESTIONS 


COMPETENCY:  Given  a  list  of  problem  situations,  questions,  and 

suggested  solutions,  the  student  will  respond 
appropriately. 

SUPPLIES:  The  instructor  will  supply  each  student  with  a 

copy  of  the  following  information: 

General 

It  is  very  easy  to  be  "put  on  the  spot'*  in  a  job 
interview.    This  usually  occurs  when  the  inter- 
viewer asks  you  a  tough  question  that  you  are  unable 
to  answer  without  giving  the  matter  considerable 
thought,  or  perhaps  not  able  to  answer  at  all.  Either 
way,  it  may  look  bad. 

That's  why  it  is  so  important  that  you  are' prepared 
for  the  kinds  of  questions  that  you  may  be  asked, 
especially  the  tough  ones  like: 

•'Uliy  do  you  want  to  work  for  this  companv'V 

•'What  is  the  real  reason  you  left  your  last  job?'* 

**What  do  you  have  to  offer  us?" 

"How  much  do   -^m  figure  you're  worth?" 

Unless  you*r»?  :  spared  to  answer  these  kinds  of 
questions,  you  are  lik^.ly  to  he  stumped  at  some 
point  during  the  interview. 

Here  are  some  sample  situations  and  some  suv;ftp.st  2d 
ways  of  dealing  with  tliem: 

Work  History 

If  you  know  that  a  former  employer  will  not  give  you 
a  good  reference,  it's  good  to  make  note  of  that  tact 
from  the  first,  making  a  clean  breast  of  things,  and 
explaining  why  you  were  not  suited  for  the  .job.  Sug- 
gest that  some  of  your  other  references  and  former 
employers  may  have  some  much  better  things  to  say 
about  you. 

If  you  have  had  a  "hopscotch"  Job  history  in  which 
you  jumped  from  job  to  job,  you  might  explain  that 
you  were  interested  in  oxploriii);  ilifleront  kinds  ot 
work  roles  and  that  you  nrc  siir'.»  that  ymi  have  finallv 
found  the  kind  of  work  vou  are  suitetl  for. 
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Lack  of  Education 


If  you  are  lacking  In  portions  of  fomal  education, 
or  If  you  are  deficient  or  weak  In  particular  academic 
areas,  don't  try  to  hide  It.     For  exnmplo,  If  you  are 
poor  at  writing  and  spelling,  the  fact  that  you  are 
willing  to  admit  it  shows  you  are  aware  of  your  problems 
and  are  likely  to  work  upon  Improvement.    If  you  intenvl 
to  get  more  education,  that's  a  good  selling  point. 

About  Pay 

Even  if  the  paycheck  is  one  of  your  uppermost  concerns 
at  the  present,  you  should  not  appear  to  be  overly 
Interested  in  money.     Be  modest,  explaining  that  pay 
is  not  the  most  Important  consideration.    More  Important 
in  the  long  run  is  the  amount  of  opportunity  that  a 
job  offers.     Show  that  you  u.3  ambitious  and  expect  to 
earn  and  receive  promotions,  but  as  a  starting  pay 
would  be  satisfied  with  a  comparatively  modest  salary. 

Physical  and  Mental  Problems 

If  you  have  a  handicap  of  any  kind  that  may  affect  your 
performance  on  the  Job,  be  sure  to  mention  it    o  the 
interviewer,  but  be  careful  not  to  undervalue  your 
capabilities.    After  all,  you  wouldn't  be  interviewing 
for  the  position  if  you  didn't  think  you  could  do  it, 
would  you?    Actually,  because  of  affirmative  action, 
which  you  will  be  studying  later,  it  may  be  very  much 
to  your  advantage  to  disclose  any  handicaps  you  may 
have. 

Special  Personal  Problems 

Just  about  everyone  has  an  a.spect  of  his/her  personal 
life  they  don't  like  to  talk  about — the  proverbial 

skeleton  in  the  closet".     It  may  be  family  problems, 
problems  in  school,  problems  with  the  law,  or  other 
personal  problems.    You  may  be  sure  that  the  Interviewer 
will  be  very  interested  in  discussing  these  with  you, 
so  be  prepared  to  give  an  accounting  of  them  during 
the  Interview.    Never  lie.    Show  how  you've  taken  steps 
to  overcome  or  to  live  with  the  problems.    If  the 
problem  is  such  that  it  will  in  no  way  affect  your 
performance  on  the  job,  you  may  elect  simply  not  to 
bring  It  up.    Frequently,  It's  better  not  to  volunteer 
certain  kinds  of  Information,  but  instead  to  be  ready 
to  deal  .with  the  issue,  should  It  ever  come  up. 
If  the  problem  is  such  that  it  may  affect  your  per- 
formance on  the  job,  or  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  will 
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eventually  come  out  into  the  open  anyhow  «ooner 
or  later,  It  la  heat  to  deal  with  It  from  the  very 
first,  covering  It  very  briefly  and  then  moving  on 
to  something  else. 


STUDENT  ACTtON:  The  student  will  Htudy  these  problem  sUuatlons 

which  can  arise  in  n  job  Interview  and  discuss  how 
best  to  iiandle  them* 

PERFORMANCE  CHECK:       The  instructor  will  evaluate  student's  knowledge  of 

these  problems  and  recommend  solutions  by  class 
discussion. 
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LESSON  NO.  22 


THE  INTERVIEW  FROM  YOUR  SIDE 


COMPETENCY: 

SUPPLIES: 
STUDENT  ACTIONS 


The  student  will  become  inore  familiar  with  what 
to  expect  in  a  typical  job  interview  situation  and 
will  become  aware  of  the  necessity  of  being  able  to 
handle  various  approaches  frequently  encountered 
when  being  interviewed  for  a  job. 


Handouts 


1)  Reviewing  interview  situations  frequently 
encountered  in  the  job  search. 

2)  Comparing  different  ways  of  responding  to 
particular  job  interview  situations. 

3)  Discussing  common  interviewing  techniques  and 
ways  of  handling  them. 


The  student  is  able  to  draw  from  personal  experience 
or  his  or  her  imagination  several  different  examples 
of  types  of  interview  situations  and  describe  the 
ways  of  effectively  dealing  with  them. 
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THE  INTERVIEW  FROM  YOUR  SIDE 


First  of  all,  you  must  rid  yourself  of  the  notion  that  all  the 
people  that  will  be  intexrviev^ii^g  you  will  know  what  they  are  doing. 
Chances  are,  they  won't* 

People  who  conduct  interviews  are  not  always  very  knowledgeable  about 
interviewing  techniques,  since  most  conduct  interviews  only  as  a  necessity 
to  fill  a  job  opening.    Many  are  inept  listeners;  others  are  confusing, 
hard  to  understand  speakers. 

You  shouldn't  let  their  role  as  interviewers  intimidate  you,  though. 
Instead,  try  to  establish  a  rapport  between  you  by  putting  yourself  in  the 
interviewer's  shoes  in  order  to  do  your  best  in  helping  him  or  her  to 
conduct  a  successful  interview. 

You  won' t  have  to  go  on  too  many  job  interviews  before  realizing  that 
no  two  are  alike.    Even  though  each  is  unique,  most  interviews  seem  to 
fall  into  one  of  several  descriptive  categories  such  as: 

"The  Factfinding  Approach'' 

Situation:  the  inters'iever  continues  to  intently  read  and  reread  your 
resume  or  application  as  if  to  memorize  it,  then  coldly  fires  a  series 
of  very  pointed  questions  about  your  motives,  personal  background,  and 
experience. 

Usual  response:    With  no  rapport  being  established,  you  continue  to  try 
to  answer  the  rapid-fire  questions,  without  understanding  the  interviewer's 
purpose;  you  get  more  and  more  nervous,  feeling  as  if  you  are  on  trial; 
you  become  more  and  more  defensive,  which  causes  unfavorable  feelings  with 
the  interviewer. 

Another  response;    This  interviewer  may  have  known  the  proper  criteria 
for  use  in  selecting  an  employee,  but  apparently  knew  less  about  how  to 
use  the  interview  for  evaluating  prospective  employees.    The  ''factfinding" 
approach  is  poor  because  the  interviewer  won't  get  to  know  you  as  a  person 
very  well  at  all. 

When  you  run  into  this  type  of  approach,  a  good  strategy  is  to  try 
getting  the  interviewer  to  talk.    Do  so  by  answering  the  questions 
with  comprehensive  statements  of  facts,  examples,  and  specific  accomplish- 
ments.   Do  not  give  any  one-word  or  single-word  sentence  answers  to  any 
question.    Your  task  is  to  engage  the  interviwer  in  discussion  and  to 
get  him  or  her  away  from  the  courtroom.    As  you  offer  longer  answers,  the 
interviewer  will  probably  become  more  relaxed  and  you  will  have  more 
likelihood  of  success. 


"You're  a  Customer'' 


Situation:    The  interviewer  puts  your  resume  aside  and  in  talking  about 
the  company,  soon  lapses  into  his  or  her  favorite  sales  talk. 

Usual  response:     Frustrated,  you  listen  to  the  sales  talk  while  waiting 
for  the  topic  to  turn  to  you*  and  the  job  opening.     It  never  does  and  you 
leave,  uncertain  as  to  why  yo^i  came  and  wondering  if  the  interviewer 
paused  long  enough  to  even  get  your  name  right. 

Another  response:     Listen  carefully  to  the  interviewer,  listing  all  the 
points  being  made.    Use  questions  to  guide  the  interviewer's  comments  to 
areas  of  interest  to  you,  but  don't  attempt  to  intervene. 

When  the  interviewer  starts  repeating  points  previously  made,  it  is 
time  to  act.  Start  by  summarizing  the  major  points  of  the  interviewer's 
presentation.  You  might  say,  "Let's  see  if  I've  gotten  what  you've  been 
telling  me  correctly...". 

The  interviewer  may  have  given  the  sales  talk  to  determine  your 
interest  in  his  or  her  type  of  organization  or  to  inform  you  of  its  operation 
to  test  your  grasp  of  the  situation. 

Your  task  hers  is  to  gain  a  mutual  understanding  of  the  company's 
needs.     Once  that  Is  .'ic^-omplished ,  you  can  address  each  of  them  and  si;cw 
how  your  abilities,  experience,  and  interests  would  help  satisfy  those 
needs.    This  is  the  time  for  you  to  do  most  of  the  talking,  so  concentrate 
on  those  aspects  of  your  qualifications  which  directly  meet  the  needs  of 
the  company,  rather  than  discussing  your  complete  resume*    You  are  showing 
the  interviewer  how  the  company *s  needs  will  be  fulfilled  by  hiring  you. 
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''Do-it-yourself  Interview*' 

Situation:    The  interviewer  throws  you  the  ball  and  doesn't  seem  to  want 
it  back.    Opening  with  something  like  ''Wf^ll>  what  can  I  do  for  you?"  or 
"What  questions  do  you  have  about  the  joj  or  the  company?",  the  interviewer 
obviously  wants  to  take  a  back  seat  in  the  interview. 

Usual  response:     Littla  rapport  is  usually  established,  and  the  interviewer 
gropes  through  a  somewhat  rambling  dissertation  on  his  or  her  resume  and 
career  aspirations  until  the  interviewer,  apparently  having  heard  enough, 
summarily  indicates  the  interview  is  concluded. 

Another  li'esponse:    The  interviewer  is  very  probably  inexperienced  or  inept 
at  conducting  an  interview,  or  both.     In  a  case  like  this,  you  should  help 
out  by  taking. charge  of  the  interview  in  an  appropriate  f sshion.  Start 
with  questions  aimed  at  getting  the  interviewer  to  tell  you  all  about  the 
company  and  especially  about  the  area  of  interest  to  you.    Use  each  of  the 
responses,  if  necessary  to  trigger  the  next  question.    Be  sure  to  note  all 
the  major  points  brought  out  by  the  interviewer,  for  later  use  in  selling 
your  qualifications,  and  some  you'll  have  established  rapport  and  on  ybur 
way  to  a  successful  interview. 

"The  Quickee" 

Situation:    The  interviewer  obviously  very  pressed  for  time  for  one 
reason  or  another  and  seems  distracted  because  of  it. 

Usual  response:    You  shake  hands,  have  a  seat — and  just  when  you've  warmed 
up  a  little  by  answering  one  or  two  peremptory  questions,  the  interviewer 
is  ushering  you  toward  the  door  with  the  usual  "Don't  cal!  us;  we'll  call 
you. . ." 

Another  response:    Sometimes  an  interview  goes  quickly,  because  the  minute 
the  employer  saw  you  or  glanced  at  your  resume  or  application,  you  were 
written  off  as  not  being  right  for  the  job.     In  this  case,  there's  probably 
not  much  you  can  do  about  it.    But  many  times  a  quick  interviewer  is  again 
simply  someone  who  doesn't  know  how  to  interview  people.    They  just  go 
through  the  motions*  relying  upon  the  interviewee  to  help  out.    By  being 
assertive  and  by  giving  comprehensive  answers  with  examples  and  plenty  of 
reterences  to  your  accomplishments,  you  will  frequently  be  able  to  overcome 
such  a  situation.    In  a  case  like  this,  it's  up  to  you  to  determine  from  the 
onset  of  the  interview  whether  the  interviewer  is  genuinely  pressed  for 
time.     If  so,  try  to  reschedule  your  interview;  if  not,  try  to  draw  the 
interviewer  out. 

There  are  many  more  different  types  of  interview  situations  than  those 
given  above;  in  fact,  every  interview  is  unique  and  therefore  is  different 
from  all  others.    The  purpose  of  this  lesson «  however,  has  been  to  acquaint 
you  with  several  characteristics  of  common  interview  situations  and 
recommend  some  appropriate  responses  to  them. 
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NOTE:    In  many  ways,  an  interview  is  like  a  game— a  serious  one,  it's 

true — but  one  nonetheless  with  certain  rules  that  must  be  followed 
and  ways  of  scoring  points  by  using  the  right  kinds  of  moves.  The 
rules  of  interviewing  will  be  covered  in  the  following  chapters, 
but  as  in  many  games,  the  moves  will  be  up  to  you*    So  as  you 
are  reading  about  the  interview  'process  try  to  imagine  what  would 
be  going  on  in  n  real  interview.    And  when  you  are  practicing  the 
interview,  take  it  seriously  and  make  it  as  realistic  as  possible — 
because  sooner  or  later,  you  will  find  yourself  sitting  in  an 
employer's  office,  this  time  playing  for  real. 


LESSON  NO.  23  THE  INTERVIEW  FROM  THE  OTHER  SIDE 


COMPETENCY:  To  develop  an  appreciation  of  the  many  factors  that 

go  together  in  the  making  of  a  successful  Interview- 
common  rearsons  why  applicants  fall  to  be  hired,  the 
criteria  generally  used  in  evaulatlng  job  candidates 
in  the  Interview,  and  the  different  things  that  turn 
interviewers  off* 


SUPPLIES: 


Handouts 


STUDENT  ACTION: 


1)    Studying  the  different  factors  involved  in  the 

interviewer's  evaluation  during  the  job  interview* 


2)    Discussing  traits,  qualities,  and  attitudes — 
both  good  and  bad — that  come  in  play  during 
interviews  axid  evaluating  them. 


3)    Developing  recommendations  for  overcoming  negative 
facto  r£$« 


PERFORMANCE  CHECK:         The  student  will  be  able  to  give  examples  of  negative 

factors  frequently  encountered  in  the  job  Interview 
and  will  be  able  to  cite  ways  of  dealing  with  them. 
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THE  INTERVIEW  FROM  THE  OTHER  SIDE 


The  interview  from  the  other  side  of  the  desk  inn* t  so  easy,  either. 
Interviewing  people  for  jobs  frequently  involves  seeing  and  evaluating  a 
great  many  applicants  in  one  day,  and  it  is  often  a  trying  task.  The 
most  common  reasons  for  not  being  able  to  place  applicants  in  a  job  are: 


1)  Poor  attitude 

2)  Unstable  work  record 

3)  Bad  references 

4)  Lack  of  self-selling  ability 

5)  Lack  of  skill  and  experience 

6)  Not  really  anxious  to  work 

7)  **Bad  mouthing'*  former  employers 

8)  Too  demanding  (wanting  too  much  money,  or  to  work  only 
under  certain  conditions) 

10)  Unable  to  be  available  for  interviews  or  cancelling  out 

Are  any  of  these  qualities  pertinent  to  you?    If  so,  you  should 
consciou:ily  and  constructively  work  to  improve  upon  them.    You  may  vant 
to  "slant'*  your  resume  and  overall  job  hunting  approach  to  minimize  certain 
of  ^he  qualities  you  can't  actively  control,  such  as  being  too  specialized 
in  a  low  demand  area. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  most  employers  are  apt  to  evaluate  you  in 
an  interview  according  to  the  following  general  criteria: 


1)  Appearance 

2)  Personality,  "people*'  skills,  attitudes,  poise 

3)  Knowledge  of  job,  education  and  experience 
A)    Drive,  enthusiasm,  interest,  attitudes 

5)  Good  references 

6)  Complete,  well-organized  application  or  resume 

7)  Stable  work  record  reflecting  growth 

From  this  list,  which  isn't  necessarily  in  the  order  of  importance, 
you  can  nonetheless  see  that  while  skills,  educations,  and  experience  are 
area$5  in  which  you  will  be  evaluated,  other  qualities  may  be  equally  if 
not  more  important.     From  the  employer's  point  of  view,  skills  may  always 
be  taught,  thereby  providing  education,  and  experience  can  always  be 
developed.    The  other  things—like  character,  personality,  attitudes, 
enthusiasm — can't  be  taught  or  provided  by  the  employer. 

Here  are  some  of  the  things  commonly  encountered  by  interviewers 
that  tend  to  "turn  them  off*': 


1)  Poor  appearance 

2)  Poor  attitude 

3)  Lack  of  manners  and  personal  courtesy 
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4)  Chewing  gum»  smoking,  fidgeting 

5)  No  attempt  to  establish  rapport;  not  looking  the  iwcerviewer 
in  the  eye 

6)  Being  interested  only  in  the  salary  and  benefits  of  the  job 

7)  Lack  of  confidence;  being  evasive 

8)  Poor  grammar,  use  of  slang 

9)  Immaturity 

10)  Not  having  any  direction  or  goals 


NOTE:    Interviewers  prefer  people  who  are  interested  in  the  job,  the 

company,  and  the  company's  goals  rather  than  persons  who  seemingly 
are  interested  only  in  what  they  have  to  do  to  receive  a  certain 
amount  of  money.    Interviewers  prefer  persons  that  can  skillfully 
uphold  their  part  of  the  interview  process,  so  that  the  result  ot 
the  interview  is  a  give-and-take  of  meaningful  dialogue,  and  not 
just  a  bunch  of  rambling,  disorganized  conversation. 
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LESSON  NO.  24         THE  DO'S  AND  DON'T* S  OF  JOB  INTERVIEWING 


COMPETENCY: 


To  give  the  student  a  working  knowledge  of  the 
conventions,  practices,  and  demeanor  associated 
with  the  job  interview  process,  instilling  within 
him  or  her  a  value  of  what  is  proper  when  being  inter- 
viewed for  a  job. 


SUPPLIES: 


Handouts 


STUDENT  ACTION: 


1)  Studying  do*s  and  don*t*s  of  job  interviewing. 

2)  Developing  lists  of  related  do's  and  don't's. 

3)  Discussing  the  various  pitfalls  of  the  interview 
process. 

4)  Criticizing  simulated  interviews. 


PERFORMANCE  CHECK: 


The  student  is  able  to  distinguish  between  what  is 
proper  in  an  interview,  what  is  not,  and  is  able  to 
cite  examples  under  different  interview  conditions. 
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THE  DO*S  AND  DON'T'S  OF  JOB  INTERVIEWING 


The  purpose  of  the  job  interview  is  to  enable  the  final  selection  of 
a  single  applicant  for  a  given  job.    Many  persons  will  usually  apply  for 
an  opening,  some  of  thera  with  impressive  qualifications,  but  the  results 
of  the  interview  ultimately  determine  who  wins  the  job  and  who  doesn't. 
Frequently  an  intial  interview  will  weed  out  all  but  a  handful  of  applicants, 
and  a  second  interview  is  required  in  order  to  reach  a  final  decision. 

Who  wins,  and  who.  loses?    Obviously,  an  important  factor  in  the  final 
outcome  is  how  well  an  applicant  handles  his  or  her  portion  of  the  inter- 
view.   While  each  interview  situation  is  unique,  at  the  same  time  there 
are  certain  guidelines  and  conventions  which  are  applicable  to  all  interviews. 
The  following  pointers  are  a  summary  of  tips  usually  given  by  experts  in 
the  field: 

1)  Dress  in  attire  that  is  appropriate  for  the  situation.  Leave 
your  flashy  clothes  in  the  closet  and  instead  wear  the .more  conservative 
ones.    Be  neat  and  proper,  with  clean  fingernails,  a  sparkling  smile,  and 
pleasant  attitude. 

2)  Watch  how  you  conport  yourself.    Maintain  poise,  good  posture, 
and  proper  bearing.    Stand  tall;  sit  up  straight.    Don't  fidget  or  slouch — 
but  also  appear  relaxed  and  confident.    No  smoking  or  chewing  gum. 

3)  Have  a  firm  handshake  and  look  the  person  in  the  eye.  Be 
businsslike  and  assertive,  but  not  aggressive. 

A)    let  the  interviewer  lead,  and  as  early  in  the  game  as  possible  try 
to  determine  what  is  expected  of  you  so  that  you  will  be  able  to  carry  off 
your  part  of  the  interview  successfully.    Usually  you  should  give  a 
specific  answer  to  a  specific  question  and  answer  a  general  question  with 
a  general  answer. 

5)  Never  seek  a  job  by  saying  you  can  "do  anything".    Always  have 
your  objective  in  mind. 

6)  Pay  attention  to  your  voice.    Speak  loudly  enough  and  enunciate 
distinctly.    Make  your  voice  reflect  confidence  and  purpose. 

7)  Use  proper  speech,  avoiding  slang,  offensive  language,  and  bad 
grammar.    Prove  yourself  as  a  person  skilled  in  the  art  of  communication. 

8)  Always  get  the  interviewer's  name  right  and  use  it  where  appro- 
priate during  during  the  interview. 

9)  Go  alone.  No  exceptions. 

10)    Let  the  interviewer  know  what  you  have  to  offer  the  company. 
Dont*  brag  or  exaggerate,  but  don't  be  too  modest,  either. 
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11)  Be  enthusiastic,  alert,  and  Interested.    Take  an  active  part  In 
the  Interview  and  do  your  share  In  establishing  rapport  between  the  two  of 
you. 

12)  Don't  be  afraid  to  admit  you  don't  know  something  If  asked.  Don't 
be  a  know-lt-all. 

13)  Don't  be  critical  of  former  employers  or  fellow  workers. 
lA)    uon't  bring  up  personal  and  financial  problems. 

15)  WatcK  yQur  timing  in  asking  key  questions  such  as  salary,  benefits, 
and  vactlons. 

16)  You  will  usually  be  asked  at  some  point  if  you  have  any  questions, 
so  you  should  be  prepared.     Ask  questions  about  promotional  opportunities) 
the  company,  or  about  the  job  Itself.    This  will  help  to  show  interest  on 
your  part. 

17)  At  the  end  of  the  interview,  if  you  aren't  told  when  the  decision 
to  hire  will  be  made,  ask. 

18)  The  intervlciver  isi  always  the  one  who  decides  ».7hen  zhe  interview 
Is  over.    Always  end  ;'Our  part  of  the  interview  with  courtesy  and  grace. 

If  you  are  told  that  you  von't  be  getting  the  job,  find  out  why  so  th;^c  you 
may  be  able  to  possibly  prevent  its  happening  again. 

19)  Be  sure  to  have  with  you  anything  you  may  need  at  the  interview, 
such  as  certificates,  licenses,  etc. — it's  also  a  good  idea  to  take  along 
an  extra  cony  of  your  resume. 

20)  Relax,  be  natural,  be  yourself. 
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LESSON  NO.  25 


THE  SIMULATED  INTERVIEW 


COMPETENCY:  The  student  will  be  able  to  apply  the  concepts  of 

successful  interviewing  in  practice  situations  which 
will  be  criticized  by  class  discussion. 


SUPPLIES:  Handouts  or  verbal  instructions  outlining  the  elements 

of  typical  interview  situations  to  guide -the  students 
in  the  simulated  interviews.    Each  practice  interview 
should  consist  of  one  student  playing  the  role  of  the 
interviewer  and  another  assuming  that  of  the  job 
applicant.    The  role-playing  interviews  should  be 
brief,  as  realistic  as  possible,  and  should  be  followed 
by  an  Informed  class  critique  and  discussion  aimed- 
at  providing  both  a  greater  understanding  of  the 
accepted  principles  of  job  Interviewing  and  a  general 
evaluation  of  each  student's  job  interview  approach 
and  techniques.    Here  are  some  example  situations: 

Walk-in  Interview 

You  have  learned  that  Mr.  Jones,  the  owner  of  Sun- 
shine Enterprises,  may  be  looking  for  additional 
employees.    The  company,  which  is  a  small  but  growing 
manufacturing  and  supply  concern  dealing  in  automotive 
parts,  has  a  division  for  sales,  production,  delivery, 
and  office  functions  and  presently  employs  about  forty 
or  fifty  people.    You  don't  know  what  kind  of  help 
Mr.  Jones  may  be  looking  for — if  indeed  he  is  at  all — 
but  your  job  objective  Indicates  that  you  are  interested 
in  a  bookkeeping/ accounting  position,  since  you  have 
had  some  experience  along  this  line  in  keeping  books 
for  your  father.    According  to  his  secretary,  who  is 
at  this  minute  escorting  you  to  Mr.  Jones'  office,  now 
Is  a  good  time  to  talk  with  him.    Naturally,  you  are 
presentably  dressed  and  have  a  copy  of  your  resume 
or  CAPS  form  with  you. 

The  Arranged  Interview 

You  have  responded  to  a  promising  want-ad  by  calling 
the  company;  you  have  met  the  personnel  manager  Mrs. 
Smith  over  the  phone  and  have  arranged  for  an  inter- 
view.   The  company  is  looking  for  a  "sales  coordinator", 
and  while  you're  not  too  sure  of  what  it  is,  you're 
looking  for  a  job  that  Involves  dealing  with  people  in 
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a  responsible  capacity,  one  that  will  utilize 
your  organizational  ability  and  leadership  skills. 
You  haven't  been  able  to  find  out  much  about  the 
company  except  that  It  Is  apparently  some  kind  of 
large  mldwestem  wholesaling  operation  that  deals  In 
a  wide  diversity  of  medical  products.    Mrs.  Smith 
returned  your  friendliness  over  the  telephone  and 
you  are  looking  forward  to  meeting  her  in  person. 


STUDENT  ACTION:  1)    Role-playing  a  variety  of  simulated  Interview 

situations. 

2)  Criticizing  simulated  Interviews. 

3)  Reviewing  do's  and  don't's  of  interviewing. 

A)    Discussing  concepts  of  successful  job  interviewing. 


PERFORMANCE  CIIKCK:  The*  student  is  able  to  apply  what  he  or  she  has 

learned  ab'out  intervlewiag  within  a  simulated  situation 
in  a  competent  and  professional  manner.    During  class 
critique,  the  students  .are  able  to  offer  perceptive 
and  constructive  crltlsm  both  for  the  "interviewer" 
and  for  the  ''applicant". 
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LESSON  NO.  26 


PREPARATION  FOR  INTERVIEWS 


COMPETENCY: 


The  student  will  gain  an  understanding  of  what  will 
be  expected  during  the  interview  process  and  will  be 
able  to  prepare  accordingly. 


SUPPLIES: 


Handouts 


STUDENT  ACTION: 


1)    Discussing  what  is  expected  in  a  typical  job 
Interview. 


2)  Discussing  common  interview  pitfalls/problems 
and  how  to  prepare  for  them. 

3)  Comparing  interviews  to  test. 

4)  Listing  ways  of  bettering  one's  probability  for 
a  successful  interview. 


PERFORMANCE  CHECK: 


The  instructor  will  be  able  to  evaluate  the  student's 
skills  in  this  lesson  by  class  discussion  and  assign- 
ments listed  mder  Student  Action  section. 


NOTE:    Anyone  that  is  not  at  least  a  little  nervous  before  being  interviewed 
by  a  prospective  employer  simply  is  not  normal. 
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PREPARING  FOR  AN  INTERVIEW 


Apart  from  preparing  yourself  physically  In  order  to  create  a  favorable 
Impression  on  your  appearance.  It  Is  also  wise  to  prepare  yourself  mentally 
for  the  Interview,    Be  preparing  yourself  to  provide  the  kinds  of  Infor- 
mation the  Interviewer  will  be  searching  for    che  Information  upon  which  he 
or  she  will  base  the  fateful  decision  to  hire  or  not  to  hire.    It  is  said 
that  in  a  good  interview,  you  will  do  eighty  percent  of  the  talking. 

The  Interviewer  will  discuss  with  you  the  answers  you  have  given  on 
your  resume  or  on  the  employment  application^    He  or  she  will  enlarge  your 
answers  in  order  to  draw  you  out  in  more  detail,  attempting  to  discover 
the  following  things  about  you:- 


How  you  express  yourself 

The  extent  of  your  vocabulary 

Your  mannerisms 

Your  ability  to  "think  on  your  feet" 
Your  basic  temperament 
Your  ability  to  get  along  with  others 
Your  sense  of  humor 


The  interviewer  will  also  be  looking  for  personal  characteristics; 


Positives 

Appearance 
Courtesy 
Politeness 
Sincerity  &  warmth 
Humility 
Self-confidence , 

poise,  and  bearing 
Method  of  reasoning 
Intelligence 
Patience 

Enthusiasm  &  Interest 

Your  grasp  of  the  situation 

In  p^reparlng  yourself  for  the 
spare  no  pains  to  do  anything  that 


Negatives 

Nervousness 

Agitation 

Evasiveness 

Overagressiveness 

Bragging 

Down  trodden  attitude 
Unsociability 
Antagonism 
Personality  quirks 
Prone  to  complain 


mportant  job  interview,  you  should 
might  give  you  an  advantage. 


Stay  at  home  the  night  before,  have  a  simple  (no  spicy  food  to  give 
you  nightmares)  meal,  go  to  bed  early. 


net  un  in  pl^ntv  of  titr'^i   :o  have  a  relaxed  breakfast  and  stay  relaxed. 
Spend  the  tine  building  your  confidence  and  thinking  about  how  you  will 
handle  the  questions  that  are  sure  to  be  asked 

*^^y  should  we  hire  ;;5  j?'* 

**What  are  your  greatest  accomplishments?'* 

"UTiat  are  your  strengths  and  weaknesses?'' 

**What  do  vou  mostlv  look  for  in  a  iob?*' 

"What  do  you  mostly  look  '^nr  in  a  job?** 

*'How  long  will  it  take  catch  on  to  this  job?*' 

Try  to  get  an  early  int         vj;  the  time  of  day  or  the  day  of  week  can 
be  important. 

Try  to  avoid  Mon^^ay  motning  interviews,  interviews  immediately  before 
or  after  lunch,  or  inf^rviews  just  before  a  holiday.     Friday  morning  inter- 
views are  great  if  you  can  manage  one.     Also,  try  to  arranga  the  interview 
to  coincide  with  your  peak  phase  of  the  day. 

Get  the  things  together  that  you  may  want  to  have  with  you  at  the 
interview,  in  case  you  need  them — letters  of  recommendation,  certificates 
and  awatds,  extra  resumes  or  CAPS,  forms,  tmascripts,  note  pad  and  pen,  etc. 

Learn  all  you  can  about  the  company. 

Finally,  give  yourself  the  once-over,  make  sure  you  have  everything, 
and  13 E  PROMPT;    not  too  early;  not  at  all  late.'  Ten  to  fifteen  minutes  before 
you're  scheduled  is  considered  about  right. 


NOTE:    Have  you  ever  thought  about  yourself  as  being  your  own  company?  You 

are,  you  know.     In  addition  to  being  prer>ident,  you're  ^iso  vice-president 
in  charge  of  management,  planning,  advertising,  marketing,  and  selling. 
In  the  interview,  you  must  bring  all  of  the  functions  together  in  a  unified 
and  highly  successful  way— your  future  may  depend  upon  it. 
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Item  11  K. 


STUDENT  ACTIVITIES 


THE  SOURCE  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  MATERIAL  IS: 


Illinois  Caree.  Guidance  Handbook 
Illinois  State  Board  of  Education 
Department  of  Adult,  Vocational  and  Technical  Education 
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WHO  AM  I? 

Illinois  Career  Guidance  Handbook 


features  together  with  one  or  two  statements .    Try  to  get 
the  students  to  think  about  temperaments,  abilities,  inter- 
ests i  values,  goals,  etc;    !When  as  many  similarities  as 
possible  have  been  lis tfe'd*,  distribute  the  WORKSHEET  on 
page  20.    These  sheets  are  to  assist  students  in  identifying 
their  differences.    Be  sure  to  talk  with  each  student  when 
the  sheet  is  completed. 

3.  Assist  students  to  develop  a  process  for  strengthening  weak-* 
nesses  using  this  procedure: 

a.  Determine  what  the  problem  is. 

b.  Look  at  self  to  determine  where  fault  might  lie. 

c.  Develop  several  possible  solutions  to  the  problem, 

d.  Try  out  one  of  these  new  plans. 

e.  Determine  if  new  plan  works  as  you  have  tried  it,  if  it 
needs  to  be  changed  some,  or  if  it  needs  to  be  discarded 
completely  and  a  new  approach  taken, 

4.  Study  the  following  character  traits.    Know-  thair  meanings. 

Dependable  Cooperate  Judf^ment  Punctual 

FostTjuce  Healthy  Spei^dy  Honest 

Loyal  Accurate  Flexible  Hilling 

Enthusiastic         Criticism  Pat^.ent  Trust 

Forgive  Tact 

Use  the  WORKSHEET  on  page  ZL  as  a  self-*help  activity.  Yon 
may  want  to  rate  each  of  the  students  on  the  same  chaT^acter*" 
istics  and  then  compare  your  responses  with  those  of  the 
student.    Make  a  list  of  the  characteristics  needins  improve- 
ment, and  work  with  each  student  to  strengthen  weak 
characteristics . 

5.  Read  this  jing;le. 

"Self-confidence" 

If  you  think  you  are  beaten,  you  are.. 

If  you  think  you  dare  not,  then  don't. 

If  you'd  like  to  win,  but  you  think  you  can't 

It's  almost  a  cinch  you  won't. 

If  you  thlpk  you* 11  lose,  you're  lost; 

For  out  in  the  world  we  find 

Success  begins  with  a  fellow's  will  .  .  . 

It's  all  in  the  state  of  mind. 

-  author  unknown 

Name  some  famous  people  who  exhibit  great  self-conf Idence. 
How  does  one  go  about  gaining  a  positive  attitude  about  self? 
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WHO  AM  I? 


SELF-INVENTORY  WORKSHEET 

DIRECTIONS :    Think  about  yourself.    Answer  the  questions  below.    Talk  with  you  teacher/ 
counselor  about  your  answers. 

X.         Scholastic  Record:    (Exonplcs:   History^*  Kath,  Science,  Language,  Hone  Ec,  and 

ocheri'i)  • 

A.  My  two  favorite  subjects  are: 

(Subject)  (Reason) 

1.     

2.     

B.  My  two  least  favorite  subjects  are: 

1.   

2.  ^  


II.         Personal  Data:  (Examples:  athletics,  movies,  parties,  traveling,  knitting,  TV, 

concerts,  reading,  fishing,  cooking,  talking,  working  on  cars, 
and  others.) 
A.    I  am  interested  most  in: 

  and 

bI    My  outstanding  accomplishments  are  in: 

and 


C.    My  favorite  activities  in  school  are: 

 Athletics  Hovles  Parties  Traveling  Knitting  TV 


^Concerts  Reading        Fishing  ^Cooking  Talking  JDthers^^ 


D.    My  favorite  activities  outside  of  school  are:^ 


E.  When  I  thixxk  about  parents,  brothers,  sisters,  teachers,  and  other,  I  get 
along  best  with 

F.  To  sum  up  my  health,  I  would  e<?^^r  I  am  in   health. 

G.  My  main  weaknesses  are  that  I  ;   ;   Careless   Lazy  Moody  Abseni;- 

^i*^^®^         Inmiature        Naughty  Slow  Name  imy  others  

H.  The  two  things  that  I  value  most  are: 

 Sehool   Possessions   Family   Friends 

 ^Church   Leisure  Money   Home    Name  nany  others  


I,    Two  actiyxties  that  I  would  like  to  participate  in  but  have  not  been  able 
to  are    and  ^  


II.         Occupational  Interests 

A.    Three  job  fields  that  are  of  interest  to  me  are: 

1.   .  .  

2.  > 

3. 
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WHO  AM  I?  WORKSHEET 

DIRECTIONS:    Below  are  statements  about  character  and  social  traits.    Think  about 
yourself.    Be  honest^^    Rate  yourself  in  the  following  way: 

A  "  Always  C  «  Sometimes 

B  ■  Usuall>  D  «  Seldom  or  never 

  1.    I  am  dependable.    I  do  things  without  being  told  to  do  them.    I  am  there 

when  I  am  needed* 

_  2.     I  am  punctual.    I  complete  my  work  on  time  and  get  to  my  classes  on  time. 

3.    I  cooperate  with  others.    I  work  to  help  the  group  complete  Its  work. 

_     4.    I  show  good  judgment  and  use  common  sense.    I  get  the  facts  and  look  things 
over  before  I  decide  what  to  do. 

♦5.    I  am  neat  and  clean.    I  keep  my  body  and  clothing  clean.    Things  I  work  with 
are  also  kept  clean. 

  6.    I  have  good  posture.    1  walk,  sit,  and  stand  without  slouching. 

7.    I  speak  well.    I  say  my  words  clearly  and  loudly  enough  to  be  heard. 

  8.    I  am  healthy.    I  am  not  sick  very  often. 

9.    My  work  Is  accurate.    I  am  careful  not  to  make  mistakes.    I  listen  closely 
to  instructions. 

10.  I  am  speedy.    I  can  get  my  work  done  quickly. 

11.  I  am  flexible.    I  do  not  get  upset  cr  confused  by  changes  In  ray  life. 
^        I  can  quickly  learn  to  work  with  new  people,  places,  and  things. 

12.  I  am  honest*    I  do  not  lie,  steal,  or  waste  materials. 

13.  I  am  loyal  to  my  friends.    I  help  those  who  depend  on  me  and  st^  Sk  ■  them 
when  they  need  me. 

14.  I  show  tact,  I  say  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time  and  do  not  hurt  people 
by  thoughtless  remarks.. 

15.  I  Lirust  other  people.    I  think  most  people  are  good  and  will  be  of  help  to  me. 

 ^15 .    I  am  a  hard  and  willing  vot^^.er.    I  am  eager  to  work  long  and  hard  to  get 

something  done. 

 17.    I  am  enthusiastic.    I  am  willing  and  ready  to  try  new  things. 

18.  T  can  forgive  others.    I  do  not  hold  a  grudge. 

19.  I  can  take  criticism  from  others.    I  do  not  get  mad  easily  when  someone  tells 
me  what  I  did  wrong* 


20.    I  am  patient.    I  can  wait  my  turn  without  pushing  or  shoving  to  get  in  front 
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JOBS  A?^E  NO  LONGER  MALE  OR  FEMALE 

DIRECTIONS:     Three  laws  make  sex  discrimination  illegal.    These  laws  say: 
A  -  Equal  pay  for  equal  jobs  (Equal  Pay  Act  of  1963), 

B  -  You  cannot  be  hired,  fired,  classified,  promoted,  etc.  on  basis  of  your  sex.  ^  'tie  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964). 

C  -  Schools  which  receive  money  from  the  Federal  government  cannot  treat  the  sexes  differently.  (Title  IX  of 
the  Educational  Amondments  of  1972). 

Look  at  the  statements  below  Which  law.  A.  B.  or  C.  is  being  violated? 

  -t,  John  is  not  hired  as  a  legal  secretary  because  all  the  other  employees  are  women. 

  2.  Nancy  and  Bob  are  both  dental  technicians  doing  exactly  the  same  work  but  they  do  not  receive  the 

same  wages. 

  3.  Even  though  Barbara  is  an  excellent  baseball  player,  she  is  denied  a  position  on  the  school  team. 

  4.  Even  though  Opal,  a  cleaning  supervisor  in  a  large  building  has  worked  there  for  20  years,  she 

receives  less  pay  than  her  friend.  Al .  who  has  been  working  there  for  only  15  years. 

  5.  Bonnie  wants  to  take  an  auto  mechanics  class  to  know  how  to  repair  her  car.  She  Is  not  allowed  to 

take  the  class. 

  6.  Even  though  Bill  had  more  training,  experience,  and  skills.  Mae  was  promoted  to  head  nurse. 

  7;  Betty  Lou  has  a  history  of  sale  driving.  She  was  denied  a  job  as  a  Greyhound  bus  driver. 

  8.  Paul  and  Ann.  fourth  graders,  were  caught  cheating  on  a  test.  Paul  was  spanked;  Ann  was  sent  to  sit  in 

the  library. 

—  9.  Ed  and  Bea  are  cooks  at  the  Ritz  Hotel.  Ed  is  promoted  to  chef  because  people  think  men  make  better 
chefs  than  women. 

 10.  Ted.  Grant,  ana  Carol  all  started  work  at  Happy  Harry^s  Hamburger  Hideout  on  the  same  day.  Tec* 

and  Grant  now  earn  20c  an  hour  more  than  Carol  even  though  they  all  do  the  same  work. 

 11.  Have  you  heard  about  one  of  these  three  laws  being  vioteted? 

 12.  Which  one? 

 13.  If  so,  what  was  the  situation? 
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HOW  TO  INVESTIGATE  CAREERS  WORKSHEET 

DIRECTIONS:  Choose  a  career  you  want  to  know  more  about>  Find  the  answers  to  the  following  questions, 

I  would  like  to  know  more  about  tt^  r?;  ;  —  

(Name  of  Career) 

What  are  5  tasks  a  person  in  that  job  does? 


How  many  hours  a  week  will  that  worker  put  in  on  the  job? 

How  much  education  is  needed?  

What  special  training  is  required?   

How  much  money  does  the  worker  make?   — 

What  are  the  posisibiHties  for  promotion?  

Where  are  these  jobs  located?  

What  is  the  outlook  for  the  future  for  this  job?— —  


What  arc  2lt9  adviintag^a? 

What  ara  tha  dlaadvantagoo? 

1 

What  part  of  this  job   cult)  n      least?  — 

What  part  of  this  job  would  you  enjo;  the  most?  

How  would  you  rate  this  job  according  to  your  ir.i8rests  and  abilities?  (Circle  the  correct  response) 

Vary  Low        Low        Average        Good  Excellent 
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PITFALLS  IN  CAREER  PLANNIlfiG 

DIRECTIONS:  Ask  a  worker  you  know  to  fill  out  this  worksheet  for  you. 
Name     ■   Occupation- 


1.  How  much  iraining  did  you  have  for  the  job  you  now  hold?  (Check  one) 


-No  special  training  except  on-the-job  iraining 
-Special  training  (six  months  or  less) 
-One  or  two  years  training 
-College  degree 

-More  than  four  years  of  training 
-Other  (Please  specify) 


2.  When  you  were  in  school*  what  occupation  did  you  think  you  wanted  most? 
 Why? 


3.  How  many  times  did  you  change  your  mind  about  this  job  you  wanted  most?  Why  did 

change  your  mind? 


4.  List,  in  order,  all  the  jobs  you  have  had  for  pay. 


5.  How  do  you  feel  about  the  job  you  nov.^  hold? 

 The  job  1  have  is  terrific!  1  would  not  want  to  change  my  occupation. 

 Most  of  the  time,  1  enjoy  what  I  am  doing. 


-The  job  is  just  an  average  job — not  good,  not  bad. 
-A  few  parts  of  my  job  are  enjoyable. 
-1  dislike  very  much  the  job  1  have  now. 


6.  What  advice  would  you  give  teen-agers  for  planning  a  career? 
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REQUIREMENTS 


TRAINING  AND  EDUCATION  REQUIREMENTS  WORKSHEET 


DIRECTIONS:  Use  resource  books.  List  fiv«  Jobs  in  each  section. 

1.  Jobs  Which  are  classed  as  civil  service:  5.  Jobs  requiring  a  junior  college  associate  degree: 
^'  1. 

2-  2. 

3-  3. 
^-  4. 
5.  5. 

2.  Jobs  which  do  not  require  a  high  school  diploma  but  6.  Jobs  requiring  a  college  dearee: 
only  on-the-job  training: 

1. 


2. 
3. 
4. 
S. 


2. 
3. 

4. 
5. 


9  I  K-  ui-u      t      .     ^.  ^  ^-        requiring  a  college  degree  plus  additional 

3.  Jobs  which  require  only  a  high  school  diploma  and      training:  «  p  oouuiunoi 

on-the-job  training: 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

5. 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 


......  ^-  Jobs  requiring  an  apprenticeship  program: 

4.  Jobs  which  require  ft  special  training  period  at  a 
special  school:  '•• 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 


2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
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TRAINING  AND  EDUCATION  REQUIREMENTS  WORKSHEET 

DIRECTIONS:  Name  a  job  in  which  you  are  interested.  Find  the  answers  to  the  following  questions. 

Name  of  Job  > 

Describe  the  job  by  listing  live  duties  of  it: 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
S. 


.What  training  or  education  must  one  have  before  entering  the  job? 
What  training  will  one  be  required  to  have  atter  entering  the  job? 
Name  jobs  that  one  might  have  if  advanced  in  position. 

What  training  or  education  would  one  have  to  get  in  order  to  receive  that  advancement? 


What  are  the  qualifications  (abilities)  one  must  have  to  hold  the  job  named? 


Which  of  those,  qualifications  do  you  now  have? 


Which  qualifications  do  you  still  need? 

Would  you  be  willing  to  mal<e  the  effort  to  become  qualified? 


If  yes.what  would  be  the  first  step  you  should  take? 
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USING  THE  SERVICES  OF  CETA  (COMPREHENSIVE 
EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  ACT)* 


Think  About  It: 

What:  is  CETA  anyway? 

Comprehensive 
Employment  and 
Training 
Act 

But  what  is  it?    Money  is  given  by  the  Federal  Government 
to  CETA.    CETA  then  helps  people  v7ho  are  out  of  work  to 
find  jobs.     CETA  sometimes  pays  for  training  peop'^e  for  jobs 
if  these  people  need  more  skills.    This  training  might  be  at 
a  community  college,  or  it  might  be  on-th^^-job  training. 

CETA  jobs  are  usually  fox  short  periods  of  time.  The 
worker  must  try  very  hard  to  do  a  good  job.     If  the  worker 
does  well,  however,  the  employer  may  hire  that  worker 
permanently. 

CETA  workers  will  come  to  visit  you  on  the  job.     They  want 
to  know  if  you  are  doing  a  good  job. 

CETA  is  a  fairly  new  job  source,  one  that  you  should  not 
overlook. 


Optional  Activities: 

1.  I  Am  Tom  Rice,  And  I  Wrrk  For  CETA 

Have  a  worker  from  the  CETA  office  nearest  you  come  to 
class.    Ask  that  person  to  talk  to  the  class  about  how 
CETA  can  help  you  get  jobs.    What  are  the  steps  one  must 
follow?    Who  can  have  CETA  jobs?    What  kind  of  jobs  will 
CETA  find  for  you?    Does  it  cost  any  money  to  get  a  CETA 
job? 

2.  On  Your  Mark!    Get  Set!  Go! 

Go  as  a  group  to  the  nearest  CETA  office.    Talk  with  the 
workers  th^re.    Get  to  know  about  the  different  forms. 
Also  go  through  the  steps  you  might  take  to  get  to  the 
CETA  job.    When  you  get  back  to  school,  on  a  city  map 


From  CARE  Kit  (Revised  Edition) ,  Illinois  State  Board 
of  Education,  1979. 
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USING  CETA 


USING  THE  SERVICES  OF  CETA  (COMPREHENSIVE- 
EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  ACT) 


DIRECTIONS:  Write  "yes"  before  the  statomonts  which  are  true  about  CETA.  Write  "no"  before  the 
sentences  which  are  not  true. 

  1.  The  letters  "CETA"  stand  for  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training  Act. 

  2.  Even  12-yorjr-olds  can  get  a  job  through  CETA. 

 .  3.  CETA  helps  people  find  jobs  if  they  have  been  out  of  work. 

  4.  One  thing  CETA  never  does,  is  pay  for  training  at  a  community  college. 

  5.  When  you  go  to  CETA,  you  will  need  to  fill  out  an  application  form. 

  6.  A  CETA  worker  will  then  decide  if  you  qualify  for  CETA  help. 

 7.  Someone  at  CETA  will  talk  to  you.  They  will  talk  about  what  a  good  worker  needs  to  do  to 

keep  a  job. 

  8.  Some  skills  to  learn  about  work  are:  learn  to  do  the  iob  well,  go  to  work  :r»^*i!ariy  be  on 

time. 

  9.  It  is  always  easy  for  a  CETA  worker  to  find  you  a  job. 

 10.  You  may  not  have  the  skills  needed  for  a  job.  Then  the  employer  may  train  you  on  the  job. 

 11.  CETA  jobs  are  for  ahort  periods  of  time.  The  worker  must  trv  very  hard  to  do  a  good  job. 

Then  the  employer  may  hire  that  worker  permanently. 

 12.  Once  you  have  a  job,  you  will  never  see  CETA  workers  again. 

 13.  CETA  may  send  you  to  a  Community  College  or  Trade  School.  Here  vou  vr"  learn  skills  to 

help  you  on  the  job. 

 14.  CETA  is  an  old  organization.  It  was  started  by  Abraham  Lincoln. 

 15.  Someone  from  the  CETA  office  will  come  to  visit  vc?u  at  work.  They  want  to  know  if  you 

are  doing  a  good  job. 


DIRECTIONS:  If  the  answer  to  the  question  is  "yes  ,  black  that  number  in  with  your  pencil.  If  the 
answer  is  "no,"  leave  that  square  blank. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

SECRET  MESSAGE 


WORKSHEET  24 
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INTERVIEWING 


INTERVIEWING  WORICERS  TO  GET  CAREER  INFORMATION 

DIRECTIONS:  Ask  your  teacher  for  the  name  and  address  of  a  student  who  Is  now  out  of  school  and 
working.  Write  below  the  answers  the  worker  gives. 


Name  of  person  interviewed:  . 

Ask  these  questions: 
How  long  have  you  been  out  of  school? 
What  w«s  the  last  grade  you  finished?  ^ 
W^m  jobs  have  you  had?   .^.^^ 


i  working  now?  Where?  

w  you  had  any  training  since  you  left  school? 
 On-the-job  training? 


Special  School?  ..^  ,   ^  (name  of  school) 

Junior  college?^ — ^  ,  (name  of  school) 

.  4-year  college?  ^  (name  of  school) 


If  you  are  working,  what  are  3  things  you  like  about  your  job? 

1.   

2.  

3.   


If  you  are  working,  what  are  3  things  you  do  not  like? 

1.   

2.  ^  

3.  


Do  you  plan  to  change  jobs  soon?   Why?  ^  

What  advice  would  you  like  to  give  the  kids  in  school? 

1.  

2.   
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INTERVIEWING  WORKERS  TO  GET  CAREER  INFORMATION 


DIRECTIONS:  Interview  a  worker  who  has  an  interesting  job.  Rnd  out  the  Information  below.  Return 
o  class  and  report  what  you  found  out. 

Job:  Full-time  

Person  interviewed:   Part-time  

Job:  .  .  Place:   

Tell  3  things  the  worker  does  on  the  job: 

1._  ,  

2  ^_  ,  

3._  ,  

Does  the  worker  need  special  clothing?  

If  so,  what?   ^  

What  tools  does  the  worker  use?  ^  

Did  the  worker  need  special  training?   

If  so,  how  much?  Where?  

What  Is  the  starting  wage?  Wage  after  10  year3?„  Wage  after  20  years? 

How  long  has  the  worker  had  this  job?  «  

What  other  jobs  did  the  worker  have  before  this  one?  


How  long  has  the  worker  worked  for  this  company?  

List  three  things  the  worker  likes  about  the  job: 

1.^  

2  

3.^  

list  three  things  the  worker  does  not  like  about  the  job: 

1  ^  . 

2  

3..  

If  it  were  possible,  would  the  worker  change  jobs?   

Why?  

What  job  would  the  worker  rather  have?  

Why?  
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SYSTEMATIC  DECISION-MAKING* 


Goal : 

To  learn  how  to  make  decisions  in  a  systematic  way. 


Objective ; 

Using  a  Carkhuff  Method  of  decision-making,  each  student 
will  be  able  to  list  3  values,  weight  the  values,  rate 
the  decision  alternatives  on  a  favorability  scale,  and 
compute  the  most  favorable  alternative  with  907©  accuracy. 


Group  Size; 

Individual  to  a  large  group. 


Materials  Needed; 

Paper/pencil,  chalkboard  or  flipchart. 


Process ; 

1.     Introduction  to  the  Topic 

Explai.n  that  every  day  we  have  to  make  decisions  such  as 
what  we'll  wear,  eat,  when  to  leave  for  school,  what  home- 
work assignment  to  study  first,  etc.    We  are  also  faced 
with  larger  decisions  such  as  what  subjects  to  take  in 
school,  whether  or  not  to  participate  in  extra-curricular 
activities,  whether  to  work  weekends  or  not.  Ultimately 
we  are  faced  with  what  should  I  do  for  a  living  to  support 
myself  when  I  leave  school?    Too  often  we  make  decisions 
based  upon  what  others  think,  pressure  from  friends  or 
family,  or  we  just  put  off  the  decision  until  we  have  no 
options.     This  exercise  will  give  you  a  method  to  make 
decisions  in  an  orderly  and  systematic  manner. 

Next,  ask  students  to  give  an  example  of  a  decision  they 
are  faced  with.  Examples  might  be;  what  courses  should 
I  take  next  semester?    Should  I  go  to  the  homecoming 


Adapted  from  Ted  Friel  and  Robert  Carkhuff,  The  Art  of 
Developing  a  Caileer  (Amherst,  MA;    The  Human  Resource  Develop- 
ment  Press ,  1974) . 
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game?  Should  I  go  to  college  or  not?  Which  summer 
jobs  should  I -take?  Write  their  suggestions  on  the 
board* 

Next,  ask  how  do  you  make  a  decision  to  these  ques- 
tions and  have  some  degree  of  certainty  that  you  are 
correct?    Most  often  students  will  give  you  the  pros 
and  cons  of  an  issue.     Acknowledge  that  this  is  cer- 
tainly a  justified  manner  but  explain  that  there  is 
a  way  of  being  even  more  certain.    That  is  what  you 
are  going  to  teach  them  now. 

Steps  in  Declsion-'Making 

a.  Take  an  example  that  students  can  relate  to.  For 
illustrative  purposes  we  will  use  selecting  a  sum- 
mer job.    The  choices  are:    a  counter  waiter  at 
Brigham^s  Ice  Creatia,  the  maintenance  crew  member 
for  the  Parks  Department,  or  selling  tickets  at 
the  drive-in.    List  these  alternatives  on  the 
board  Csee  Figure  1  Q) . 

b.  Next,  have  students  list  3  to  5  issues  (valuer)  or 
reasons  that  they  should  consider  in  taking  a  summer 
job.     Examples  might  be:    money  they'd  earn>  hours 
they'd  wv)rk,  transportation  problems  to  and  from 
work,  whether  it  is  outdoors  or  indoors,  will  they 
be  with  friends,  does  it  relate  to  what  they'd  like 
to  do  for  a  career  after  they  graduate,  etc.  List 
these  values  vertically  on  the  board  (see  Figure 

1  ©  . 

c.  Now  ask  the  students,  are  these  values  of  eqixal 
importance  to  you?    They  should  say  "no.'*  Some 
students  will  want  the  job  which  pays  most,  others 
would  want  to  be  with  friends;  hopefully  some  will 
want  a  career-related  job.    Explain  that  in  order 
to  make  a  decision  about  the  alternatives,  you  must 
make  a  decision  about  what  values  are  most  important 
to  you.     You  do  this  by  ranking  the  values  on  a 
scale  from  1  to  10  as  shown  below.     It  would  prob- 
ably help  to  put  this  on  the  board. 

10  My  most  important  value 
9 

8  These  are  very  important  values 
7 

6  These  values  are  of  average  importance 

5 

4 

3  These  are  less  important  values 
2 

1  My  least  important  value 
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For  illustrative  purposes  let's  assume  that  this  persori.'s 
values  are  in  order: 

-  money  -  ("I  need  to  save  for  after  graduation'?) 

-  career-related  -  ("I  want  It  to  help  ray  long  term  goal") 

-  transportatlonal  -  C"!  don't  have  a  car") 

-  hours  -  ("I'd  like  to  have  my  evenings  free") 

-  friends  -  ("I'd  like  to  work  with  my  friends  if  possible") 

-  environment  -  ("I  don't  care  if  I  work  outside  or  in") 

They  are  weighted  as  shown  in-  Figure  1 

d»     The  fourth  step  is  to  analyze  each  job  alternative  in 

terms  of  your  values.  To  do  this  use  the  following  scale 
(put  on  board) . 

•i+  Very  Favorable 
+  Favorable 

+-  Favorable  or  Unfavorable 

-  Unfavorable 
Very  Unfavorable 

Now  ask  this  question  for  each,  value: 

"If  I  am  a    (the  job)     .  will  I  get      (my  value)  ? 

For  example,  if  I  am  a  counter  vaiter,  will  I  make  $700 
for  the  summer?  (The  goal  of  my  most  important  value  - 
money) . 

Using  the  example  we  have  been  using  let's  assume  the 
following  scenario.     Being  a  counter  waiter  at  Brigham's 
I  can  make  $600  with  tips.     I'm  interested  in  the  food 
service  field  because  it  is  the  fastest  growing  industry. 
I  xrjill  have  to  work  some  nights  and  a  few  weekends;  I 
can  take  the  bus  because  of  the  haxars;  it  is  inside  and 
my  friends  will  be  around  to  see  me.    Figure  1  <S?  shows 
the  follovring  favorability  ratings. 

The  job  on  the  maintenance  crew  I  could  earn. $800  but  it 
is  not  career  related;  I'd  have  problems  getting  to  w?rk 
using  the  bus;  the  hours  would  be  okay;  none  of  my 
friends  would  be  around;  and  it's  hot  work  being  outside 
all  the  time.     Th'a  favorability  rating  appears  on 
Figure  iQ. 

The  job  as  movie  ticket  seller  would  be  earning  $450  be- 
cause it  vould  be  part-time  nights.     It's  not  career 
related;  I  couldn't  see  my  friends  too  much  though  I'd 
have  free  passes.    Transportation  is  not  too  big  a  prob- 
lem, but  I  d  have  to  take  the  bus  ia!:e  at  night.  The 
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Figure  1 
Decision  Making  Mat^x 

Alternatives 

^                    ^           Counter          Maintenance  Movie 

0/                    0/          Waiter                Crew  Ticket  S^ler 

Values               Weights      (S>                  ©     ©  <S>  Cv 


Money 

10 

+ 

(+10) 

++  (+20) 

+ 

(+10) 

Hours 

5 

+ 

(+  5) 

+      (+  5) 

5) 

Transportation 

7 

+ 

(+  7) 

-      (-  7) 

(-  7) 

Environment 

1 

++ 

(  0) 

+-      (  0) 

+- 

(  0) 

Friends 

3 

+ 

(+  3) 

-      (-  3) 

+- 

(  0) 

Career  Related 

8 

++ 

(+16) 

-      (-  6) 

(-  8) 

+41 

+  9 

-10 

e.    To  determine  the  uost  preferred  or  desirable  job  based 
upon  your  values,  multiply  each  of  your  weights  by  the 
favorability  scale  levels.    For  example:    10  x         =  10 
or  10 ^x  "4+^'  =  20.  5  X         «  -5.  and  so  forth.  The 
weighted  score  for  each  job  alternative  is  found  by 
summing  each  of  the  colxomns  (see  Figure  1  4A  5A  6A;  • 
In  this  illustration  the  most  preferable  job  would  be 
the  counter  waiter  at  Brigham's.     In  other  examples 
or  situations,  the  differences  may  not  be  so  distiiict. 
A  rule  of  thumb  is  that  the  most  preferred  alternative 
should  be  757©  of  an  ideal  score  (the  ideal  score  would 
be  ''4  r''  for  each  value)  .     In  the  example  we  used  the 
ideal ^score  would  have  been  68,    The  score  obtained,  41, 
is  roughly  607o  of  the  ideal  score. 

Review:    The  steps  involved  in  systematic  decision-making 
are : 

a.    List  the  alternatives 

-b.    Define  your  values  (what's  important  to  you  in  con- 
sidering the  alternatives) 

c.  VIeigh  the  values  on  a  scale  of  1-10 

d.  Evaluate  each  value  against  each  alternative  on  a 
5-point  favorability  scale  (++  to  — ) 

e.  Multiply  the  value  weight  by  the  favorability  scale 
levels 

f.  Add  the  totals  for  etch  column 

g.  Analyze  each  alcoraative  co  determine  why  one  is  more 
preferred  thnr  thf-  otlicr(R) 
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LEARNING  TO  MAKE  DECISIONS 


DSRECTIONS:  Think  of  some  of  the  decisions  you  made  yesterday.  Fill  in  the  blanks.  At  firat  you  may 
say  yoy  did  not  make  that  many  decisions.  But  think  carefully  .  .  . 


Ques&r.  you  asked  yourself    1      Choices  -  circle  the  one 

I      you  decided  upon 

Was  it  a  good 
decision?  Why? 

Example:  What  shall  1  eat? 

Salad  —  Sandwich  --^jSa) 
Yogurt  —  Candy  bar 

No,  because  1  want 
to  lose  weight 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 
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J03  SOURCES 

DIRECTIONS:  FarrJiy,  friends,  and  neighbors  who  work  are  job  sources.  On  the  sheet  below,  think  of  people 
you  know  who  wofk  where  teen-age/'s  are  hired.  Fill  In  the  blanks. 


A  PCHSON  YOU  KNOW  TO  ASK 

PLACE  WHEHE  THAT  PERSONS  WORKS 

A  JOB  A  14  •  or  IS  •  VEAn-OtO 
MtQHT  OCT  THERE 

FAMILY 
1. 

2, 

3. 

FRIENDS  OF  FAMILY 
1. 

2. 

3. 

NEIGHBORS 

1. 

2. 

3. 

SCHOOL  FRIENDS  WHO  WORK 

1. 

2. 

3. 

ERIC 
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JOB  SOURCES 


JOB  SOURCES 


DIRECTIONS:  A  person  who  wants  lo  find  a  joo  must  check  out  many  leads.  Look  through  the  list  below.  Mark 
••yeis"  before  the  sources  which  might  help  you  find  a  job.  I^ark  "no"  before  the  sources  which 
probably  would  not  be  a  good  job  source.  Be  ready  to  defend  your  answers. 


—  1.  Ask  friends  at  school 
~  2.  Telephone  a  business 

—  3.  Look  at  "Help  Wanted"  ads 
4.  Write  to  the  governor 

—  5.  Place  an  ad  in  "Jobs  Wanted**  section  of 

newspaper 

—  6.  Ask  the  groctiry  store  manager 

—  7.  Ask  parents 

~  8.  Check  at  the  State  Employment  Service 


-  9.  Look  in  Time  magazine 

-10.  Check  at  a  Private  Bnployment  Agency 

-11.  Call  the  CETA  office 

-12.  Ask  relatives 

-13.  Look  in  "Jobs  Wanted'*  ads 

-14.  Talk  to  department  store  personnel  manager 

-15.  Ask  at  a  fast  food  business 

-16.  Call  the  radio  station 


Think  of  businesses  and  orgrnizations  in  your  area  who  hire  teenagers. 


DIRECTIONS:  List  one  person  or  business  in  your  area  that  you  could  use  as  a  contact  person  for  a  job  for  you. 
If  you  do  not  know  the  person*s  name,  use  his  or  her  title. 


If  I  WM)t«d  A  Job  As: 


A  Dishwasher  or  Busperson 


Onm  ButioMt  Or  Organtutlon 
To  Go  To  Would  Bm: 


Ihm  P9non  I  Would  CocMaet  WoM  B*: 


A  Child  Care  Anendant 


A  Sales  Clerk 


A  Library  Helper 


A  Grocery  Store  Carryout  or  Stocker 


A  Nurse's  Aide 
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SEEKING  PEOPLE  TO  SERVE  AS  REFERENCES 

DIRECTIONS:  Take  this  sheot  home  with  you.  Ask  4  people  to  be  references  for  you.  Be  sure  they  are 
people  who  would  say  nice  things  about  you  if  an  employer  called  them. 

List  the  four  below: 

Name   .  

Address  .  


Phone 


Name  _ 
Address 


Phone 


Name  _ 
Address 


Phone 


Name  _ 
Address 


Phone  •  

When  completed  hand  to  your  teacher. 
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STUDENT  ACTIVITIES 


THE  SOURCE  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  MATERIAL  IS: 


Methods  and  Materials  for  Teaching  Occupational  Survival  Skills 

Illinois  State  Board  of  Education 
Department  of  Adult»  Vocational  and  Technical  Education 
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student  Worksheet  #4 

Interview  with  Business  W'^rkers 


Harae  of  Worker: 

Name  of  Organization: 

Title  of  Worker's  Job: 

1.  How  long  have  you  worked  for  this  organization? 

2.  What  was  the  title  of  your  first  job  In  this  organization? 

3.  Please  explain  what  you  do  on  your  job. 

A.    How  does  your  job  contribute  to  the  goals  of  the  organization? 

5.  Do  you  supervise  anybody  as  a  part  of  your  job?    If  yes,  how  many 
people?    If  yes»  how  do  you  feel  about  supervising  other  people? 

6.  What  do  you  like  most  about  working  ^or  (name  of 

organization)? 

7.  What  do  you  dislike  most  about  working  for    (name  of 

organization)? 

8.  What  do  you  expect  to  be  doing  five  years  from  now?    Ten  years? 

9.  What  advice  would  you  give  a  young  person  about  to  enter  a  work  organization? 


WORKING  IN  ORGANIZATIONS 
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Instruction  Sheet  III  (p.  2) 


EXPLORING  JOBS 


Studf  nt'i  N«m«   „  Oatt 

Till*  of  lob  

UsI  tt>o  namoi  of  booki  or  olhtr  mattrlali  uMd,  Of  p«f»on«  lnt«rvlowtd  


Job  iloqiiltf  mtnte 

Wfiat  oducatlon  unUor  trilnlng  li  nttd«d7 


Uit  any  iptolal  abllltlos  nttdtd  {^mrM,  numt  rfcal,  mochanlcal,  ttc) 


Do  you  nood  a  llconio  or  iptclal  c«rtlflc«ta  to  do  thli  work? 

Uitonyothorroqultimanti,  

MiDtoeHptlon 

Wnat«r«thodutlti7  


Chock  {0^)  tht  kindi  of  Intoroiti  that  ar«  ralattd  to  thli  job . 
lanotavallabta.) 


(Thli  qutitlon  may  ba  omtttad  If  tht  informatloo 


□  antttic 

□  ciarlcat 


□  computational 

□  machanical 


a  lltarary 
□  musical 


Chack     any  ipaclal  working  conditions  aasoctattd  with  this  |ob. 


□  routlna,  unchanfling  work  □ 

□  workthatchantasalot  □ 

□  wofkundarsupanrtslon  □ 

□  work  without  supafvlslon  □ 

□  work  mostly  with  othara  □ 

□  work  mostly  atona  □ 


varyllttlamovamant 
haavy  physical  work 
dangarouawork 
night  orwaakarid  work 
axtramahaatorcold 
gat  dirty  or  graasy 


□  outdoor 

□  aclantlfic 


□  parauashra 

□  aodalaanrlce 


Doaa  tha  Job  hava  any  othor  spaclal  working  conditions?  Dascrlba  tham. 


□  highpraaaura 

□  muchtraval 

□  all  Inalda  work 

□  loudnolsa 


What  Is  tha  pay  or  pay  rangf  7. 
Job  Futura 


What  a/a  tha  chancas  for  advancamant  ?= 


What  ara  tha  chancas  for  staying  amployad  In  this  Job  (amptoymant  outlook)? 


InYourOplnlon... 

What  ara  tha  maloradvantagas  of  this  |ob?. 


What  ara  tha  major  disadvantagaa  of  this  job  ?« 
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Attachment  5 

CITI  AND  COUNTT  OF  DENVER 


Upon  recooDsndation  of  th®  Denver  Employment  and  Training  AdmlnlatraCion 
the  Private  Industry  Council  of  the  City  and  County  of  Denver  certifies 


aa  competent  in      PRE-EMPLOYMENT  SKILLS 

woBK  maidrit;  skills 


Director  of  DETA  PIC  Repreeantatlve 
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cc.tipeloncy.  The  faiing  (or  eacii  lask  should  rellect  employabilily  readiness. 

Rating  Scale:  3  Abr-ve  Average 

2  Acceptable 

1  Needs  Improvefreni 

N  No  Exposure/Not  Observed 

i:  ^984  Instrucicnal  Ma!pria:s  Ut)oralory 


Update: 


3 

2 

1 

N 

■ 

1 

Getting  a  Job 

1  Identilv  De^sonai  strenglhs/weaknesses/barriers 
M  'eiaie  to  OTiDioyrrent 

2  '!e*'!tK  'Oaiis!ic  v^crk  crefe*e''«ces  (envifonre:^;. 
Ojrr.arjs.  Derelits.  salary.. ) 

3  Research  ihe  job  rrarkel 

4  V/Mlt;  ;i  resuiTie 

5  V.ri^a^i^reroiappi'Cai'onlorajob 

6.  Corr:'e!e  an  enrp'oymeni  application  lorm 

7.  Prac;  ce  ansvyering  inierview  questions 

i  Pract  :c  ricpvertial  interview  behavior 

')  f'aci.ce  spe:!.Vi2ed  teiits  that  eiTiployers  migtit 
require 

10.  Airar-ge  a  job  interview 

11  "^ai^e  p.iri  I?  a  |0l3  interview 

12.  roitew  up  the  job  Interview  with  a  letter,  phone 
call,  or  visit 

13.  CQTcare  and  evaluate  jOb  oilers  and 
ODDor!u'i)!ies 

u.  choose  the  )0b  oiler  !hat  best  fits  personal 
inieresis.  altitudes,  and  skills 
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Keeping  a  Job 

1  Time  Recui'emenis  (ae.i^or.sifates  punciuaiily. 
acceplaD'^?  ai'e'^oa^'.re  iim  el^^ciency  on  tne  |0b) 

2  T35kC:T:o::''i.':co'^;5"Js:rcrrpeis 
e/c^cia:  7S  3p;i.e5  iffi-nnj  lo  work,  continues 
ciltcjil  :5£^s  uf.M  completed  .satisfies  Quantity 
andq'j8'.:/5!3n(i3-'csi 

3  Safety  [sa'e'/  nnaintams  eq'j)pir.eni.  locis,  and 
work  .ve  jS  crse^vos  rules  ana  re^jiaiicns) 

4  Coping  (is  3&:e  to  ranoie  jOb  lensicns. 
Cemonstraies  sei!  conirol,  anticipates  and  deals 
wiih  change) 

5.  Grooming/Heatth  Care  (dresses  and  nfiainains 
sell  apprcpnaiely,  deniGnstraies  physical  t.t^aHh 
care  and  cleanliness) 

6  Cooinnunication  (knows  wi^en  to  listen,  uses 
gppropnate  nomtt^l  skills.  el!ec!'vely  expresses 
se'i  in  a  c'ear  and  logical  nranner) 

7  Personal  ResDons'Dilit:es  tsatisl  es  ;ne  legal  and 
itnanciai  aspects  of  errployment,  understands  the 
mliuence  cl  itansooriattcn.  housing,  and 
'eiaiionsnos  on  |cr  periormancei 

8.  DependaD  'itv  (demonstrates  trulhlginess  and 
reliability  ;n  ihe  use  ol  privileges  and  property, 
can  pe  tfiiSted) 

9  Respect  taccepts  individual  dille'ences,  treats 
others  w)!^  tact  and  ccisideraticn.  accepts  the 
.ne  ot  aylhonly) 

10  Cooperation  (demonstrates  willingness  to 
conirtbbte  and  work  wttr  others:  assisis  oihers  in 
problem*sciving) 


(dflmelldate) 


(name)  (data) 


(name)  (date) 


Advancing  In  a  Job 

1.  Ambnion  (desires  to  advance, 
demonstrates  inttiaiive.  accepts 
opDO't unities  lor  groover  rov^or': 

2  lnrprc;emenl/Grow!h  (desires  tr; 
ano  progress,  seeks  ways  10  ad; 
skills  andjobperlormancc) 

3  De:;s.CP-M3king.Prcb:em'Solvin. 
(reai!3:<caliy  plans  and  se;s  Qoa: 
assesses  risks  and  consequence 
demonstrates  creativity,  nnakes 
appropriate  choices) 

4  Ccn^tderce  (believes  in  sell  and 
JeT^cp^tra!es  independence  an'' 
responsibittiy) 

5  Leadership  (gels  others  10  coopr 
channel  their  ellorts  towards  a  c 
goat) 

6.  Appreciation  (recognizes  others* 
coniribjt)ons;  responds  lo 
accomplishments) 

7  Enthusiasm  (demonstrates  eage: 
cheerfulnesses  an  energetic  wo 

B.  CotT^rrtiment  (cares  about  qualil', 
and  product,  demonstrates  loyalt 
Support  lor  enf^loyersandcowo' 
stands  up  lor  personal  values) 
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COMPETENCY  SCORECARD 
ASSESSMENT 

PARTICIPANT  ^DATE  ^COUNSELOR  

INSTRUCTIONS:     PLACE  APPROPRIATE  NUMBER  IN  RATING  COLUMN. 

1=    Non-Descriptive  2«    Somewhat  Descriptive        3«  Descriptive 


RATING  CRITERIA  RATING 

1.  The  participant  completed  the  CPP  Planning 

Report  activities.   

2.  The  participant  completed  the  CPP  Career 
Guidebook  activities.   


Check  if  total  score  is  5  or  greater 
(Five  points  equals  8  3%) 
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COMPETENCY  SCORECA.RD 
Barriers  to  Employment  Ratincj 


PARTICIPANT  DATE  COUNSELOR 


INSTRUCTIONS:     Place  appropriate  number  in  rating  column 

1=    Non-Descriptive        2=    Somewhat  Descriptive      3=  .  Descriptive 


RATING  CRITERIA 

RATING 

1. 

The  participant  completed  the  exercise 

2. 

The  participant  identified  3  barriers  to 
employment 

3. 

Methods  to  overcome  barriers  are  relevant  to 
the  work  vorld 

4.     Methods  to  overcome  barriers  are  relevant  to 
the  participant's  capabilities 


Check  if  total  score  is  10  or  greater 
(  Ten  points  equals  8  3%) 
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COMPETENCY  SCQRECARD 


JOB  SEEKING  SKIL\S 
PARTICIPANT  DATE  COUNSELOR 


Pre-test  Post-test        80%  or 

Score  Score  Above? 


1.     SEEKING  A  JOB 


2.     JOB  APPLICATION  FORMS 


3.     PERFORyxANCE  TEST 


M.     JOB  INTERVIEW 


5.     PERFORMANCE  TEST 


Check  if  60%  or  above  in  all  five  items 


ERIC 


COMPETENCY  SCORECARD 
WORK  MATURITY  JOB  SKILLS 

PARTICIPANT  DATE  COUNSELOR 


Pre-test 
Score 

Post-test 
Score 

90%  or 
Above? 

1.     WORK  HABITS 

2.     V70RKERS'  BENEFITS 


Check  if  80%  or  above  in  both  units 


.1020, 
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PARTICIPANT 


FINAL  COMPETENCY  SCORECARD 


DATE 


COUNSELOR 


Check  if  all  NINE  competencies  cittained 


1021 
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Poj5t-test 
Score 


Score  80% 
or  above 


YES  NO 


1.  ASSESSMENT 


2 ,  BARRIER 


3.     SEEKING  A  JOB 


4.     JOB  APPLICATION  FORM 


5.     JOB  APPLICA,TI0N  PERFORMANCE  TEST 


6.     JOB  INTERVIEW 


7.     JOB  INTERVIEW  PERFORMANCE  TEST 


8.     WORK  HABITS 


9.     VJORKERS'  BENEFITS 


SAKPLE  PRE-EHPLOyHENT  AND  WORK  ViMm  SKILLS  COHPETENCY  SYSIEH 


Conipetencies 

The  participant: 

1.  Has  accurate  knowledge  of  his 
<  or  her  own  values,  Interests, 

aptitudes,  strengths  and  ' 

t^^altnesses 


2.  Identifies  realistic  career 
goals  based  on  icnowledge 
of  careers  and  comparison 
of  his/her  own  values, 
interests  and  aptitudes 


o 


3.  Shows  responsibility  and 
dependability  In  attendance, 
punctuality  and  carrying 
out  assigned  taslts 


Coffipetcncy  (ndicators 

The  participant: 

1.  Hill  be  able  to  describe  in  verbal 
and/or  writtSn  form  his/her  own 
values,  interests,  aptitudes, 
strengths  and  wealcnesses 


I  Hill  identify  and  describe 
three  (3)  career  objectives 
and  explain  how  his/her 
values,  Interests,  and 
aptitudes  demonstrate 
potential  for  the  career 
objectives 


Hill  be  In  attendance,  on  tline 
for  appolntticnts,  classes  niid/or 
woric  with  completed  assignments 
and/or  other  required  information 


Bciichinarks 
The  participant: 

1.  a.Can  identify  three  (3)  work  values 

that  are  iniportant  to  him/her  in 
decidinQ  whether  or  not  to  accept 
a  job.  (exaniple: '  The  job  I  want 
would  allow  me  to  worl(  outdoors, 
would  involve  a  lot  of  physical 
activity,  and  would  allow  me  to 
work  alone  most  of  the  time) 

b.  Can  list  ten  (10)  activities 
he/she  enjoys  doing 

c.  Can  list  five  (5)  skills  he/she 
has  demonstrated 

d.  Can  identify  his/her  strongest 
personal  characteristic 

e.  Can  identify  at  least  two  (2) 
areas  he/she  may  need  to  improve  In 

2.  a.Can  list  three  (3)  careers  of 

interest 


b.Can  describe  major  duties  In  the 
careers  of  interest 


c.  Can  describe  entry  requirements 
for  careers  of  Interest 

d.  Can  relate  past  work  experience, 
education,  test  scores,  and/or 
interests  to  career  areas 

3.  a.Attends  all  apolntments  on  time 

b. Brings  all  requested  information 
to  appointments 


Assessment 


1.  a. Written  and/or  verbal 
questions 


b.  Written  and/or  verba) 
questions 

c.  Uritten  and/or  verbal 
questions 

d.  Kritten  and/or  verbal 
questions 

e.  Uritten  and/or  verbal 
questions 

a.  Written  and/or  verbal 
questions,  including  GATB 
and  Interest  surveys 

b.  Written  and/or  verbal 
questions,  including  GATB 
and  interest  surveys 

c.  l^ritten  ar.d/or  vifrbal 
questions,  including  GATB 
and  interest  surveys 

d.  Written  and/or  verbal 
questions,  including  GATB 
and  interest  surveys 

3.  a.Observation  of  behavior 
b.Observation  of  behavior 
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toipetencies 


Coflipetedcy  Indicators 


Benchmarlis 


Assessment 


4.  Accepts  guidance,  crltldsin 
and  assigmcnts  fran 
instructor  or  supervisor 


4.  Hill  be  open  ind  willing  to  try 
nev  activities  and  methods,  as 
opposed  to  i)eing  defensive  and 
unvllllng  to  hear  suggestions 


o 


3.  c.Ooes  not  miss  wrt  than  one  (1) 
out  of  30  scheduled  days  of  class 
and/Or  work 

d.  Is  ready  to  start  class  and/cr  work 
on  time  at  the  start  of  the  day.after 
brealts  and  after  lunch  at  least  951 
of  the  tine 

e.  Does  not  leave  early  nore  than  one  (I) 
tine  out  of  30  scheduled  days  of  class 
and/or  Nork 

f.  Turns  in  all  assigned  work  on  time 

g.  Appears  rested  and  alert 

h.  KnoKS  and  follovs  program  rules  and 
regulations 


3,  c.Qbservation  of  behdvior 

d.  Observation  of  behavior 

e.  Observation  of  behavior 

e.Observatlon  of  behavior 

g.  Observation  of  behavior 

h.  Observation  of  behsvior 


<.  a.Accepts  crltldsra  without  making  ex-  4.  a.Observation  of  behavior 
cuses,  blaming  other,  or  showing  hurt 
or  anger 

b.  Trys  suggestion/activities  without 
complaining 

c.  Dses  infomiation  from  others  to  make 
changes 


d.Redoes  unacceptable  work  without  a 
negative  reaction  when  asked  to  do  so 
by  an  Instructor  and/or  supervisor 


h.Observation  of  behavior 
e.Observatlon  of  behavior 
d.Observation  of  behavior 


5.  Shows  will ingness  to  work  and 
develop  more  advanced  skills 


5.  Hill  complete  tasks  as  thoroughly  5.  a.Actlvely  participated  In  program 
and  accurately  i%  possible  and  will 
look  for  other  tasks  when  his/hcr's 
are  completed 


activities 

b.Ready  to  work  at  all  times 

C.Abie  to  work  on  assigned  tasks  in  a 
group  situation  for  at  least  15  min- 
without  being  distracted 

d.Horks  on  assigned  tasks  until  cofople- 
tlon  without  stopping  except  for 
appropriate  reasons 


5.  a.Observation  of  behavior 

b.Observatlon  of  behavior 
e.Observatlon  of  behavior 

d.Observation  of  behavior 


ERIC 
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Competencies 


Competency  Indicators 


Benchmarlis 


Assessment 


(.  Plans  and  organizes  her/his 
-  Job  responsibilities 


6.  Hill  complete  tasks  In  a  timely 
manner,  using  his/her  time  wisely 
and  fully 


7.  Maintains  constructive  and 
proper  relationships  with 
others 


I  liiU  demonstrate  ability  to  get 
along  with  and  cooperate  with 
teachers,  supervisors  and  co* 
workers  or  fellow  students 


o 

N 
01 


5.  e.Observation  of  behavior 


f.Observation  of  behavior 


5.  e.Able  to  identify  work  that  is  not 

done  and  then  complete  the  task  as 
expected 

f.  Requests  more  work/ Information  when 
his/her  assigned  tasks  are  completed 

g.  Completes  work  in  such  a  manner  that  It  g.Observation  of  behavior 
does  not  have  to  be  given  back  to  be 

done  over 

6.  a.ilakes  a  schedule  of  tasks  and  the     6.  a.Product  review 

order  In  which  they  are  to  be  done 
when  wir\ing  on  assigned  lesson/Job 

b.Asks  questions  prior  to  starting  tasks 
so  task  is  completed  properly  the  first 
time 


b.Observation  of  behavior  , 
and  product  review 


c.Completes  assignments  on  time 

7.  a. Recognizes  behaviors  of  other:  that 
he/she  dislikes  and  can  name  three(3) 

b.  Recognlzes  his/her  own  behavior  that 
others  might  dislike  and  can  name  two(2] 

c.  Accepts  authority 

d.  Shows  courtesy  to  others 

e.  Dlsplays  pleasantness  and  friendliness 

f.  Attempts  to  Involve  others  In  discus- 
sions 

g.  Accepts  differences  In  others 

h.  Displays  optimism  or  positive  attitude 
I. Uses  tact 
J. Cooperates 

k.Oresses  appropriately  for  situation 
1. Displays  good  personal  hygiene 


e.Observation  of  behavior 
and  product  review 

7.  a.Verbal  and/or  written 
questions 

b.Verbal  and/or  written 
questions 

e.Observation  of  behavior 

d.  Observ^tlon  of  behavior 

e.  Observation  of  behavior 

f.  Observation  of  behavior 

g.  Observation  of  behavior 

h.  Observatlon  of  behavior 
I. Observation  of  behavior 
J.Observation  of  behavior* 
k.Observatlon  of  behavior 
1. Observation  of  behavior 
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Competencies 

8.  Demonstrates  the  ability 
to  comnunicate  effectively 


Cojnpetency  Indicators 


Benchmarks 


H 

o 

ts) 

0) 


9.  Has  Job  seeking  sUlls 


8.  Hill  be  able  to  listen,  understand,  8.  a.Detnonstrates  comprehension  of 

simple  verbal  instructions  by 
performing  tasks  described 


and  respond  so  that  he/she  is 
understoorj  in  written  or  verbal 
form 


9.  Mill  be  able  to  complete  an 
application,  a  resume,  and  a 
cover  letter;  have  proper 
references;  give  an  intervicK; 
and  put  together  a  Job  search 
strategy 


b.Follows  simple  written  directions 

cAsks  questions  when  he/she  doesn't 
understand 

d.  Can  read  at  a  9th  grade  level 

e.  Can  name  ten(IO)  Blocks  to 
Cooinunlcation 

f .  Does  not  Interrupt  others 
9.Ka1ntains  eye  contact 

h.  Oisplays  understanding  of  Body 
language 

i.  Expresses  self  without  using  slang, 
"street  talk*,  or  profanity 

J. Uses  proper  grammar 

k.Clearly  and  concisely  describes  one 
work  experience  verbally 

1. Clearly  and  concisely  describes  one 
work  experience  In  writing 

n.Can  complete  assignments  without 
spelling  errors 

n.Hritten  worl;  is  neat  and  readable 
with  no  crosscuts  or  writeovers 

0. Speaks  In  a  voice  that  can  be  com- 
fortably heard 


Assessment 
8  a. Product  review 

b.  Product  review 

c.  Observation  of  behavior 

d.  l/ritten  and/or  verbal 
questions 

e.  tlritten  and/or  vertal 
questions 

f.  Observation  of  behavior 

g.  Observation  of  behavior 

h.  Hritten  and/or  verbal 
questions 

Observation  of  Behavior 

J. Observation  of  behavior 

k.Vritten  and/or  verbal 
questions 

I  •Product  Review 
n.Product  review 


n.Product  review 


0. Observation  of  behavior 


9.  a.Completes  application  in  black  or       a.Product  review 
dark  blue  ink  without  crossouts  or  errors 

b.  Completes  application  in  legible  printing  b.Product  review 
and/or  writing  as  directions  require 

c.  All  questions  on  application  are  answered  c.Product  review 
fully 
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Coroetencics 


Cttmctency  Indicators 


H 

o 
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BenclwMrks 

9,  d.Infonutlon  Is  accurate  on 
application 

e.  A11  directions  on  application  are 
fol lowed 

f.  Application  contains  no  spelling  or 
granutical  errors 

g.  Has  coA^leted  a  fact  sheet  for  use  In 
completing  application 

h.  Can  name  three  (3)  main  resume  styles 

i.  Has  completed  at  least  m  ())  resume 

J.Has  completed  at  least  one  (1)  cover 
letter 


Assessment 
9.  d.Product  revlcM 

(.Product  review 

f.  Product  review 

g.  Product  review 

h.  Urltten  and/or  verbal 
questions 

1. Product  review 

J.  Product  Review 


k.Vritten  and/or  verbal 
questiop^ 

I. Product  review 


k.Can  answer  at  least  nine  (9)  of  ten  (10) 
questions  correctly  demonstrating  ItnoH- 
ledge  of  appropriate  references 

I.Has  a  list  of  at  least  three  (3)  person- 
al references  including  names,  addresses 
and  phone  numbers 

tM  a  list  of  at  least  two  (2)  profes*    m.Product  review 
slonal  references  Including  names, 
addresses  and  phone  numbers 

n.Kas  at  least  two  Iz)  letters  of 
reference 


n. Product  review 


o.Can  introduce  self  and  explain  Job 
applying  for 

p.Dresses  appropriately  for  job  for 
which  applying 

q,Avolds  nervous  nannerlsns 

r.Shows  interest  and  enthuslan 

s.Kalntain!!  eye  contact  and  good  posture 

t.RespOP^es  are  audible  and  encourage 
a  natut.  1  continuation  of  conversation 

u.Responds  with  Infomatlon,  specific  and 
dIrKtly  related  to  question  asked 


o.Observatlon  of  behavior 

p.Observatlon  of  behavior 

q.Observatlon  of  behavior 
r.Observatlon  of  behavior 
s.Observatlon  of  behavior 
t.Observation  of  behavior 

u.Observatlon  of  behavior 
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mim^  lOlXITPM; 

mi  mm  leaves  pROGiiivi: 

JIWSW:  EHPlOWOIlin  PROFIU  RMRO 

iHirnicioit: 


Pirticlpjnt        Social  Security       Dale  Entered 
Kwber;  Progrera: 

Original 
Assessment 

1st  Review 
Date; 

2nd  Review 
Date: 

3rd  Review 
Date: 

End  of  Projraij 

ACIIIEVED  PRE-EHriOWEIIT  AIID  yORK  IIAIURITY  CWFETEHCIES 

YES 

NO 

YES 

119 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

110 

SELF  AyAIIEIIESS 

1.  NAHED IHIIEE  {]  HORK  VALUES 

2.  LiSUOTEMlfl  ACTIVIIIES  HE/SHE  ENJOYS 

3.  IISIED  FIVE  (S  SKILLS  IIE/SIIE  HAS  OEHONSTRATED 
<.  lOlNIIf  IE«  SIRONGtST  PERSONAL  CIIARACURISIIC 
5.  lUEIiriFIED  1110  (2)  AREAS  FOR  INPROVEHENT 

CAREER  GOAL  SEIIIIIG 

1.  IDEIIIIFIEO  IliE  (])  CAREERS  OF  INTEREST 
I  DESCRIBED  W  DUTIES  IN  CAREERS  OF  INTEREST 
1.  1)E5CRI8£0  ENTRY  REOUIREHENTS  FOR  CAREERS  OF  INTEREST 
<.  RELATED  SELF  MEDfiE  TO  CAREERS  OF  INTEREST 

— — 

Im  ATflTUllfS  AND  HABITS 

1.  m  APPOlNlftltlTS  0(1  TIHE 

I  mm  REQUESTED  INFORMATION  TO  APPOINTHENTS 

3.  NET  ESTAeilSllED  CLASS/MORK  ATTENDANCE  REQUIREHENTS 

A.  Attended  sessions 

B.  Prompt 

C.  Stayed  to  end  of  sessions 

4.  TURNED  ri  All  ASSIGflEO  UORK  ON  TIHE 

5.  APPEARED  RESTED  AIID  ALERT 

6.  KilEH  AND  FOLLOUED  RULES  AND  REGULATIONS 
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EHI'LOrABILITY  PROriLt  RECORD 


jiCHimO  PR£.EHPlOyHENl  AND  WORK  HATURITY  COHPETENCIES 

'"'OftlCM' 
ASSESSHENT 

Ist  Review 
DATE: 

2nd  Review 
DATE: 

3rd  Review 
DATE: 

End  of  Program 

YES 

liO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

m  ATTITUDES  AND  HABITS 
h  ACCEPTED  CRITICISH 

e.  TRIED  SIIGGESTlOliS/ACTIVITtES  UITHOUT  COMPLAINT 

9.  USED  INFORWTKn  FROH  OTHERS  TO  ^lAKE  POSITIVE  CHANGES 

10.  REDID  UNACCEPTABLE  UORK  UITHOUT  NEGATIVE  REACTIONS 

11.  ACTIVELY  PARTICIPATED  IN  PROGRAH  ACTIVITIES 

12.  yAS  READY  TO  NORK  AT  ALL  TINES 

13.  UORKEO  Oft  ASSIGNED  TASKS  UITHOUT  BEIHG  DISTRACTED 

14.  HORKED  ON  TASKS  TO  COMPLETION  UITHOUT  STOPPING 

15.  IDENTIFIED  UORK  THAT  UAS  NOT  DONE 

17.  CWLETED  NORK  IN  ACCEPTABLE  FORH 

18.  HADE  SCHEDULE  OF  TASKS  TO  BE  DONE 

19.  ASKED  QUESTIONS  TO  LEAD  10  UNDERSTANDING  PRIOR 
TO  STARTING  TASKS 

20.  COHPLETED  TASKS  OH  TIME 

ABILITY  TOGLT  ALONG  HITH  OTHERS 
1.  RECaiNIZED  UNACCEPTABLE  BEHAVIORS  IN  OTHERS 
t,  RLCUilllZED  UNACCEPTABLE  BEHAVIOR  IN  SELF 

3.  ACCEPTED  AUTHORITY 

4.  SHOULD  COURTESY  TO  OTHERS 

5.  DISPLAYED  PLEASANTNESS  AND  FRIENDLINESS 

6.  AHEHPTED  TO  INVOLVE  OTHERS 
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[HPLoyADiury  p,(Oi'in'  hot 


tmm  m-mima]  m  work  mm]\  mimm 


ABILITY  10  GEf  ALONG  UIlll  OTHERS 

7.  ACCEPTED  DIFFERENCES  IN  OTHERS 

8.  DISPLAYED  OPIIHISH  OR  POSITIVE  ATTIIUCE 

9.  USED  TACT 

10.  COOPERATED  UITH  OTHERS 

11.  DRESSED  APPROPRIATELY  FOR  SITUATION 

12.  DISPLAYED  GOOD  PERSONAL  HYGIENE 


YES 


4 

Ht 
O' 

06 


CafWHICATION  SKILLS 

1.  COMPREHENDED  SIHPLE  VERBAL  INSTRUCTIONS 

2.  FOLLOHEO  SIHPLE  yHITTEN  DIRECTIONS 

3.  ASKED  QUESTIONS  UNEN  DIDN'T  UNDERSTAND 
READ  AT  A  9IH  GRADE  LEVEL 
KNEW  COff  iICATION  BLOCKS 
DIDN'T  INTiRRUPT  OTHERS 
HAINIAIiHi;  EYE  CONTACT 

8.  DISPLAYED  UNDERSTANDING  OF  BODY  LANGUAGE 

9.  OION'T  USE  SLANG,  STREET  TALK,  OR  PROFANITY 

10.  USED  PROPER  GRA^R 

11.  DESCRIBED  ONE  UORK  EXPERIENCE  ORALLY 

12.  DESCRIBED  ONE  NORK  EXPERIENCE  IN  URITING 

13.  CWPLETED  ASSIGIIHEHTS  WITH  NO  SPELLING  ERRORS 

14.  WORK  k'AS  NEAT  AND  READABLE 

15.  SPOKE  IN  A  VOICE  THAT  CDULO  BE  HEARD 


NO 


Tst  Review 
DATE: 


Ind  Review 
DATE: 


YES 


YES 


NO 


3rd  Review 
DATE: 


End  of  Program 


YES 


YES 
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JOB  SEEKING  SKILLS 

1.  APPlICATiaiS 

A.  Done  in  ink  Kith  no  crosscuts  or  errors 

B.  Uriting/printin)  ms  legible 

C.  All  questions  Mere  msNered 
0,  (nfonution  MS  iccurate 

E.  AD  directions  w\i  fol  lowed 

F  liere  no  spelling  or  (j/aimtica]  errors 

G.  Completed  a  fact  sheet 

2.  n^/COVER  LETTERS 
A,  Colild  name  three  (3)  main  resume  styles 
6,  Completed  at  least  one  (1)  resume 

C.  Conipleteil  at  least  one  (1)  cover  letter 

3. 


A.  Demonstrated  Medge  of  appropriate 
references 

B.  Listed  three  (3)  personal  references 

C.  Listed  two  (2)  professional  references 
0.  Obtained  two  (2)  letters  of  references 


mfMT 

ASSESSHENT 


VES 


NO 


Isi 
DATE: 


y£S 


NO 


2nd  Reviev 
DATE: 


NO 


3rd  Review 
DATE; 


YES 


NO 


End  of  Program 


YES 


NO 
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EmiLITY  PROMLE  RECP 


llCllieVED  PRE-DIPIOMNT  AND  UDRK  HAIURlTy  CONPEIENCIES 

■flftll 
ASSE 

;iiiAL 

iSHENT 

\i\  Review 
DATE! 

Ind  Review  ^ 
DATE: 

3rd  Review 
DATE: 

End  of  Progrin 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

JOD  SeEKlllG  SKILLS 
4.  INIERVIEliS 

A.  Introduced  self  and  explilncd  Job  applying  for 

B.  Dressed  appropriately 

C.  Avoided  nervous  lunnerisns 

D.  ShoMcd  interest  and  entliusiasn 

C.  Halntalned  eye  contact  and  good  posture 
F.  Spoke  in  conversational  tone  tliat  was  easilyi  heard 
C.  All  ansMcrs  mt  appropriate  for  questions  tm 
II.  Connunicated  qualifications,  abilities  and  eber- 
lence 

1.  AsM  appropriate  questions 

J.  Exited  in  s  friendly  and  appropriate  manner 

i.  m  SEARCH  STRATEGY 
A.  Demonstrated  knowledge  of  Job  lead  resnurces 
6.  Developed  Job  search  plan 

C.  Hade  niniip  of  three  (3)  contacts  per  day 

D.  Hade  folloM'Up  contacts 

E.  Halntalned  records  of  contacts 

S  CINiEllTS! 
N  r 


Original 


first  Review 


Second  Review 
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EHPLOYAeiLin  PROFILE  RECORD 


Third  Rev  In 

Final  Revlw 

PUnMd  Exit  Date: 

i  * 

Actual  Exit  Date: 

1 

t 

Supervisor 

m  Staff 

Participant 
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CERTIFICATE  OF  COHPEitWCIES  ATTAIMT, 
PRE-EMPLOYf!ENT  AflD  WORK  MRITY  SKILLS 

This  is  to  certify  that  Paul  Participant  has  decidsd  on  Building  Maintenance  as  his  career  goal. 

Paul  has  selected  this  career  based  on  his  interests  in  learning  basic  repair  methods  and  using  tools,  his  past 
experience  performing  minor  repairs  at  home,  his  desire  to  workjt  a  variety^ of  tasks  on  his  own,  and  his  GATB 
results  which  demonstrate  aptitude  for  this  work.    

In  addition  Paul  has  demonstrated  the  following  GOOD  WORK  mm  AfID  ATTITODES.  ABILITIES  TO  GET  ALONG  WITH  OTHERS, 
AND  COfWUNICMN  SKILLS  WHICH  HELP  AN  INDIVIDUAL  BECOME  A  GOOD  EMPLOYEE:  (CHECK  THOSE  WHICH  APPLY) 

1.  SHOWS  RESPONSIBILITY  AND  DEPENDABILITY  IN  ATTEflDANCE,  PUNCTUALITY  AND  PERFORMING  ASSIGNED  TASKS. 

2,  PLANS  AND  ORGANIZES  JOB  RESPONSIBILITIES. 

(  A  3.  SHOWS  WILLINGNESS  TO  WORK  AND  DEVELOP  MORE  ADVANCED  SKILLS. 

(  A  4.  MAINTAINS  CONSTRUCTIVE  AND  PROPER  RELATIONSHIPS  WITH  OTHERS.  . 

S     5.  ACCEPTS  GUIDANCE,  CRITICISM  AND  ASSIGflflENTS  WILLINGLY. 

6.  DEMONSTRATES  ABILITY  TO  COMMUNICATE  EFFECTIVELY 


Give;i  this    3Qth       day  of   March  1984. 


Irene  Instructor   Gina  General ist  .Donald  Director 

Instructor  JTPA  Staff  Director 
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CERTIFICATE  OF  COMPETENCIES  ATTAINMENT, 
JOB  SEEKING  SKILLS 


this  is  to  certify  that  has  achieved  competency  in  the 

||ollowing  JOB  SEEKING  SKILLS:  (check  those  that  apply) 

|.:   (  )  Completing  Applications 

i     (  )  Writing  Resumes  and  Cover  Letters 

I     (  )  Using  References 

(  )  Interviewing 

(  )  Following  a  Job  Search  Plan 

|ti'- 
I'i' 

pssued  this  day  of  .  19__. 

Instructor  JTPA  Staff  Director 


CHAPTBH12>  APPENDIX  rrBMS 


Southern  Nevada  Employment  and  Training  Program  1039 
o   Instructional  Areas:  Reading,  Writing  Skills,  Mathematics 

Humboldt  County  (California)  Private  Industry  Council  1055 
o   Basic  Education  Skills:  Account  Clerk/ Assistant  Bookkeeper,  etc. 
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PROGRAM  OBJECTIVES 


Remedial  Reading 
Grades  5-8 

This  course  is  designed  to  assist  remedial  students 
in  achieving  functional  literacy.    They  will  develop 
basic  word  attacks  vocabulary,  comprehension,  listening, 
study,  and  basic  life  reading  skills. 
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I.  Word  recognition  and  word  attack  skills 

A.  Prereading  skills 

1.  Visual  skills 

a)  Orientation.  The  learner  demonstrates  understanding  of  the  importance 
of  orientation  in  letter  forms  (e.g..  bd,  pq,  un)  by  correctly  matching 
identical  letters. 

b)  Order.  The  learner  demonstrates  understanding  of  left-to-right  order  in 
printed  words  by  correctly  matching  identical  words  (e.g.,  on/no. . .  on). 

c)  Detail.  The  learner  demonstrates  understanding  of  the  importance  of 
detail  in  words  by  correctly  matching  identical  words  when  similar 
distractors  are  present  (e.g..  c/ear/c/ear. . .  clear). 

2.  Sound  skills 

a)  Matching.  The  learner  matches  phonemes  in  isolation  with  the  same 
sounds  in  words  (e.g.,  /sh/. . .  shoe). 

b)  Blending.  The  learner  blends  isolated  phonemes  into  words  (e.g.,  /p//a/ 
/t/^pat). 

B.  Sight  words 

The  learner  recognizes  (enunciates)  at  sight  printed  words  that  occur  with 
high  frequency  in  printed  materials  and  are  in  the  adult  spoken  vocabulary. 

C.  Phonics 

1 .  Single  consonant  sounds 

a)  Beginning  consonants.  Given  oral  presentation  of  real  or  nonsense 
words,  the  learner 

•  identifies  the  letter  that  stands  for  the  initial  sound;  or 

•  supplies  another  word  that  begins  with  the  same  sound. 

b)  Ending  consonants.  Given  oral  presentation  of  real  or  nonsense  words, 
the  learner 

•  identifies  the  letter  that  stands  for  the  ending  sound;  or 

•  supplies  another  word  that  ends  with  the  same  sound. 

c)  Variant  sounds  of  consonants.  Given  words  containing  variant  sounds 
of  c.  s,  and  g  (e.g.,  cake— city,  sit— trees,  go—giar)t),  the  learner  irv 
dicates  whether  the  underlined  letters  in  given  pairs  of  words  have  the 
same  or  different  sounds. 

2.  Consonant  blends 

Two-letter  consonant  blends.  Given  real  or  nonsense  words  that 
begin  with  the  consonant  blends  bh  cl,  II,  gl,  pi,  si,  br,  cr,  dr,  1r,  gr, 
pr,  tr,  St  sk,  sm.  sp.  sw»  and  sn,  the  learner 

•  identifies  the  two  letters  that  stand  for  the  initial  blend  in  words 
presented  orally;  or 

•  identifies  words  that  begin  with  the  same  blend  as  a  stimulus  word 
presented  orally;  or 

•  correctly  pronounces  words  that  begin  with  the  blends  above. 

b)  Three*letter  consonant  blends.  The  learner  identifies  the  letters  in  the 
three-letter  blends  scr.  shn  spl,  spr,  stn  and  thr,  in  real  or  nonsense 
words  presented  orally. 

3.  Consonant  digraphs 

Given  oral  presentation  of  real  or  nonsense  words,  the  learner  identifies 
the  letters  in  the  two-consonant  combinations  sh,  ch»  ph,  th,  nk.  ng,  and 
wh  that  result  in  a  single  sound. 

4.  Silent  consonants 

Given  words  containing  silent  consonants  (e.g.,  knife,  flight),  the  learner 

•  identifies  the  silent  letters;  or 

•  correctly  pronounces  words  containing  silent  letters. 
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5.  Vowel  sounds 

B)  Short  vowels.  Given  an  orally  presented  or>e-syllable  word  with  a 
eingle  short  vowel  sound  (e.g.,  man,  duck,  doll,  hop),  the  learner 

•  identifies  the  letter  that  stands  for  the  vowel  sound;  or 

•  reproduces  the  vowel  sound. 
b)  Long  vowels.  The  learner 

•  identifies  the  letter  that  stands  for  a  single  vowel  sound  in  orally 
presented  real  or  nonsense  words  (e.g.,  noso.  brlle,  cheese,  seat, 
labe,  mab)  and  indicates  whether  the  sound  is  long  or  short;  or 

•  correctly  pronounces  real  or  nor^ense  words  with  a  single  vowel 
sound. 

c;  The  schwa.  Given  real  words  in  which  the  schwa  sound  occurs,  the 
learner 

•  identifies  the  vowel  with  the  schwa  sound;  or 

•  correctly  pronounces  the  word* 

d)  Diphthongs.  Given  words  containing  oi,  oy,  ou,  or  ow,  the  learner 

•  identifies  the  diphthong  in  nonsense  words  presented  orally;  or 

•  correctly  pronounces  words  containing  diphthongs. 

6.  Vowel  generalizations 

a)  Short  vowel.  Given  real  or  nonsense  words  in  which  there  is  a  single 
vowel  and  a  final  consonant  (e.g.,  bag,  his,  cat,  gum),  the  learner 

•  tells  whether  the  words  are  pronounced  according  to  the 
generalization;  or 

•  pronounces  the  words  giving  the  vowel  its  short  sound. 

b)  Silent  e.  Given  real  or  nonsense  words  that  have  two  vowels,  one  of 
which  is  a  final  e  separated  from  the  first  vowel  by  a  consonant  (e.g., 
ca^e.  cube,  mape,  jome),  the  learner 

•  tells  whether  the  words  are  pronouff^ced  according  to  the 
generalization;  or 

•  first  attempts  pronunciation  by  nrtaking  the  first  vowei  long  and  the 
final  6  silent. 

c^  Two  vowels  together.  Given  real  or  nonsense  words  that  have  two 
consecutive  vowels  (e.g.,  boat,  meet,  bait,  deach),  the  learner 

•  tells  whether  the  words  are  pronounced  according  to  the 
generalization;  or 

•  first  attempts  pronunciation  by  making  the  first  vowel  long  and  the 
second  vowel  silent. 

d)  Final  vowel.  Given  real  or  nonsense  words  in  which  the  only  vowel  is 
at  the  end  (e.g..  go.  she,  thi),  the  learner 

•  tells  whether  the  words  are  pronounced  according  to  the 
generalization;  or 

•  pronounces  the  words  giving  the  vowel  its  long  sound. 

Note.'  Students  should  recognize  that  some  familiar  sight  words  are 
exceptions  to  the  above  generalizations. 
D.  Structural  analysis 

1 .  Base  words 

The  learner  identifies  the  base  (or  component)  words  in  familiar 
compound,  inflected,  and  affixf^d  words,  and  in  contractions. 

2.  Plural  and  possessive  forms 

The  learner  identifies  ;:iural  and  possessive  forms  of  words  ending  in  s. 

3.  Syllabication 

The  learner  divides  words  into  pronounceable  bits  by  identifying  single- 
vowel-sound  units. 

4.  Accent 

The  learner  indicates  the  accented  syllable  (part)  in  multisyllabic  words 
in  the  adult  spoken  vocabulary. 
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11*  Comprehension  and  advanped  skills 
A,  Comprehension  skills 

1,  Getting  meaning  from  words 

a)  Affixes.  The  learner  recognizes  that  an  affix  can  modify  the  meaning 
of  a  base  word  and/or  help  identify  the  grammatical  function  of  the 
base  word. 

b)  Homophones.  Given  a  sentence  context,  the  learner  correctly 
chooses  between  homophones. 

c)  Homonyms.  Given  homonyms  in  varied  contexts,  the  learner  chooses 
the  nrteaning  appropriate  to  a  given  context. 

(9  Synonyms  and  antonyms.  The  learner  tells  whether  the  words  in  a 

given  pair  have  the  same,  opposite,  or  simply  different  meanings. 
ej  Context  clues 

(1)  Explicit.  The  learner  uses  explicit  context  clues  (e.g.,  synonym, 
definition,  equivalent  phrase,  sumnrtary)  to  determine  the  meaning 
of  an  unfamiliar  word  in  context. 

(2)  Explicit  with  application.  The  learner  determines  the  meaning  of 
an  unfamiliar  word  in  a  context  which  contains  explicit  clues 
(e.g.,  synonym,  definition,  equivalent  phrase,  summary)  and  then 
applies  that  meaning  in  a  second  context  where  the  same  un- 
familiar word  appears  but  no  explicit  clues  are  present. 

(3)  Implicit.  The  learner  determines  the  meaning  of  an  unfamiliar 
word  in  a  context  which  contains  implicit  clues  (e.g.,  cause/ef- 
fect, contrast,  example,  modifying  phrase)  and  then  applies  that 
meaning  in  a  second  context  where  the  same  unfamiliar  word 
appears  but  no  implicit  clues  are  present. 

(4)  Alternative  meanings.  The  learner  uses  explicit  and  implicit 
context  clues  to  determine  the  obscure  meaning  of  a  familiar 
word  in  context. 

f)  Organization  cues.  The  learner  identifies  words  that 

•  signal  a  quaiification  or  contradiction  {but,  not): 

•  signal  comparison  or  contrast  {like,  different)', 

•  indicate  a  relationship  of  place  (under,  there)\ 

•  indicate  a  relationship  of  time  or  sequence  {before,  while): 

•  indicate  a  relationship  of  choice  {either,  or); 

•  indicate  cause  and  effect  {because,  therefore): 

•  indicate  parts  of  a  whole  {and,  moreover): 

introduce  examples  or  generalizations  {for  example,  namely): 

•  signal  a  logical  development  of  a  point  {if . . .  then:  thus,  so); 

•  signal  relative  importance  of  ideas  {most  Important,  especially):  or 

•  indicate  alternatives  or  possibilities  {which,  whether). 

2.  Getting  meaning  from  sentences 
a)  Sentence  structure:  simple 

(1)  Analysis.  The  learner  attends  to  and  derives  meaning  from  the 
details  in  simple  positive  and  negative  sentences  written  in  the 
active  voice. 

(2)  Synthesis.  The  learner  restates  (a)  simple  positive  sentences  in 
the  positive  and  in  the  negative  and  (b)  simple  negative  sen- 
tences in  the  positive  and  in  the  negative  by  rearranging  the 
order  of  words  in  the  sentence  and/or  by  substituting  for  one  or 
more  words 
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b)  Sentence  structure:  conipound  or  complex 

(1)  Analysis.  The  learner  attends  to  and  derives  nr)eanlng  from  the 
details  In  active  and  passive  voice  sentences  with  a  phrase  or 
clause  between  the  subject  and  verb  or  with  a  terminal  clause. 

(2)  Synthesis.  The  learner  restates  sentences  which  are  written  In 
the  active  and  passive  voice  and  contain  no  more  than  one 
subordinate  clause  by  rearranging  the  order  of  words  In  the 
sentence  and/or  by  substituting  for  one  or  more  words. 

c)  Sentence  structure:  compound  and/or  complex 

(1)  Analysis.  The  learner  attends  to  and  derives  meaning  from  the 
details  In  sentences  with  an  introductory,  between-subject-and- 
verb,  and/or  terminal  clause. 

(2)  Synthesis.  The  learner  restates  sentences  which  contain  no  more 
than  two  subordinate  clauses  by  rearranging  and/or  by  sub- 
stituting for  more  than  a  short  phrase. 

3.  Getting  meaning  from  selections 

a)  Main  idea 

(1)  Topic  with  organizer.  The  learner  identifies  the  topic  of  a  passage 
that  includes  a  stated  organizer  and  relevant  details. 

(2)  Topic  without  organizer.  The  learner  Identifies  the  topic  of  a 
passage  that  Includes  only  relevant  details  but  no  stated 
organizer. 

(3)  Main  idea  with  organizer.  The  learner  Identifies  the  main  idea  of 
a  passage  that  Includes  a  stated  organizer  and  both  relevant  and 
Irrelevant  details. 

(4)  Main  idea  without  organizer.  The  learner  identifies  the  main  idea 
of  a  passage  that  includes  both  relevant  and  irrelevant  details 
.and  does  not  include  a  stated  organizer. 

(5)  Main  idea  stated  by  learner.  The  learner  states  the  main  idea  of 
a  passage  that  includes  both  relevant  and  irrelevant  details  and 
may  or  may  not  include  a  stated  organizer. 

b)  Relationships  and  conclusions 

(1)  Outcomes.  The  learner  synthesizes  two  or  more  events  to 
identify  a  logical  outcome. 

(2)  Conclusions:  one  relationship.  The  learner  determines  deduc- 
tively whether  a  conclusion  is  correct  or  incorrect  from  the 
relationship  and  instance  directly  stated  in  a  passage. 

(3)  Cause/effect  relationships.  The  learner  determines  whether  a 
given  relationship  is  the  cause/effect  relationship  stated  in  a 
passage. 

(4)  Conclusions:  direct  relationships.  Based  on  relationships  directly 
stated  in  a  passage  (i.e..  relationships  given  in  a  single 
statement),  the  learner  determines  whether  given  conclusions  are 
right  or  wrong. 

(5)  Conclusions:  indirect  relationships.  Based  on  relationships  that 
are  indirectly  stated  in  a  passage  (i.e..  relationships  that  require 
synthesis  of  information  from  more  than  one  statement),  the 
learner  determines  whether  given  conclusions  are  right  or  wrong. 

4.  Identifying  sequence 

a)  Event  before  or  after.  Given  a  written  passage  with  clearly  defined 
sequential  events,  the  learner  is  able  to  determine  that  one  event 
occurred  before  or  after  another  event. 

b)  Calendar  markers.  Given  a  written  passage,  the  learner  is  able  to 
determine  the  order  of  events  when  the  order  is  indicated  by 
calendar  markers  (e.g..  spring,  afternoon),  • 

c;  Explicit  cues.  Given  a  written  passage,  the  learner  is  able  to 
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determine  the  order  of  specific  events  when  the  order  is  indicated  by 

explicit  sequential  markers  (e.g.,  next,  finally). 
cO  Implicit  cues.  The  learner  determines  where  a  specific  event  occurs 

within  the  framework  of  a  series  of  explicit  events  by  attending  to 

implicit  sequential  cues. 
e)  Implied  and  stated  events.  The  learner  determines  where  a  specific 

event  occurs  within  the  framework  of  a  series  of  events  by  attending 

to  implicit  or  explicit  sequential  cues. 
B.  Specialized  skills 

1.  Locating  and  organizing  information 

a)  Alphabet.  The  learner  alphabetizes  words  by  attending  to  all  the 
letters. 

t>)  Books.  The  learner  locates,  knows  the  purpose  of,  and.  applies  in- 
formation derived  from  the  title  page,  table  of  contents,  and  index. 

cj  Newspapers.  The  learner  knows  the  purpose  of  and  derives  in- 
formation from,  the  major  news  section,  editorial  page,  want  ads,  and 
local  entertainment  schedule  of  a  daily  newspaper. 

d)  Guide  letters  and  words.  The  learner  locates  the  appropriate  topic  or 
target  word  in  a  reference  source  by  attending  to  the  alphabetic 
sequence  of  guide  letters  and  words. 

e)  Dictionaries  and  glossaries.  The  learner  consults  dictionaries  and 
glossaries  to  check  the  spellings  and  meanings  of  words  as  needed. 

f)  Multiple  sources.  Given  one  or  more  statements  and/or  topics,  the 
learner  chooses  from  among  available  sources  those  that  are  likely 
!o  present  additional  and/or  corroborative  information  as  appropriate. 

g)  Notes  and  outlines.  The  learner  takes  and  organizes  notes  from 
varied  sources  in  a  form  that  is  useful  in  retrieving  information. 

2.  Reading  maps 

a)  Pictorial  maps.  Given  maps  of  a  small  area  that  employ  realistic 
picture  symbols,  the  learner 

•  uses  coordinates  to  locate  points  and  to  describe  locations  of 
points;  and 

•  determines  relative  distances  between  locations. 

b)  Simple  road  maps.  Given  simple  road  maps  that  erriploy  basic 
nonpictorial  symbols  (i.e.,  lines,  dots),  the  learner 

•  locates  points; 

•  describes  locations  in  terms  of  coordinates;  and 

•  compares  distances  between  points. 

c;  Directions.  The  learner  determines  cardinal  and  intermediate 
directions  on  maps  and  relates  these  directions  to  his  or  her  en- 
vironment. 

d)  Symbols.  Given  maps  that  employ  point  and  line  symbols  and  either 
scale  bar  (0  kilometers  1)  or  verbal  referent  (1  centimeter  =  10 
kilometers)  distance  scales,  the  learner 

•  derives  qualitative  and  quantitative  information  (e.g.,  largest  city 
represented  by  biggest  dot);  and 

•  determines  and  compares  distances  between  points. 

3.  Interpreting  graphs  and  tables 

a)  Graphs:  whole  units.  The  learner  determines  the  exact  number  of 
units  expressed  in  whole  symbols  on  picture  graphs  and  determines 
the  c^xact  whole  unit  amount  represented  by  a  bar  or  dot  at  the  line 
on  a  bar  or  line  graph. 

b)  Graphs:  partial  units.  The  learner  determines  approximate  numbers 
expressed  in  partial  symbols  on  picture  graphs  and  determines  the 
amount  represented  by  a  bar  or  dot  between  the  lines  on  bar  or  line 
graphs. 
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c;  Graphs:  comparisons.  The  learner  compares,  by  adding  or  sub* 
tracting,  the  amounts  represented  by  synribols  in  given  rows  on 
picture  graphs  and  pairs  of  numbers  extracted  from  bar  or  line 
graphs. 

d)  Tables:  single  cells.  Given  tables  with  at  least  five  rows  and  columns, 
the  learnor  finds  the  point  of  intersection  of  a  specified  row  and  a 
specified  column  and  derives  information  from  it. 

e)  Tables:  schedules.  Given  an  appropriate  schedule,  the  learner 
derives  informatfon  from  it  to  solve  a  specific  travel  problem  (e.g.. 
given  time  constraints,  the  learner  chooses  appropriate  departure 
times,  connections,  etc.). 

C.  Personal  reading  skills 

Note:  The  following  obiectives  are  expressive,  no/  behavioral,  so  no 
specific  behaviors  are  listed. 
1*  Adjusting  rate  to  purpose  and  material 

2.  Scanning  for  detail 

3.  Skimming  for  main  idea 

4.  Determining  fact  and  opinion 

5.  Identifying  elements  of  fact  and  fiction 

6.  Differentiating  correct  from  incorrect  statements 

7.  Recognizing  persuasive  techniques 

8.  Relating  facts  or  concepts  to  other  situations 
9  Predicting  subject  matter 

vO.  Following  directions 
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PROGRAM  OBJECTIVES 


Language  Arts  (Writing  Skills) 
Grades  5-8 


This  course  is  designed  to  assist  remedial  students 
in  achieving  functional  literacy.    They  will  develop  and 
master  the  following  writing  skills:     spelling,  punctuation, 
capitalization,  greuratiar  and  usage,  sentence  structure, 
logic,  and  organization. 
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!•    Spelling!  Punctuation #  and  Capitalization 

A.  Spelling 

1.  Spelling  1 

2.  Spelling  2 

B.  Punctuation 

1.  End  Punctuation 

a.  Period 

b.  Exclamation  Point 

c.  Question  Mark 

2.  Inside  Punctuation 

a •  Commas 

1.)  Comma  1 
2 • )  Comma  2 

b.  Colons  and  Semicolons 

c.  Quotation  Marks 

d.  Apostrophes 

1.)  Possessive  Case 
2 • )  Contractions 

3.)  Plurals  of  letters,  numbers/  and  words 
used  as  words 

e.  Dash 

f.  Hyphen 

C.  Capitalization 

1.  Capitalization  1 

a.  Names  of  places,  persons,  and  things 

b.  Titles  that  directly  follow  a  person's  name 

c.  Titles  are  not  capitalized  if  they  precede 
or  directly  follow  a  person's  name. 

d.  Particular  places 

e.  Specific  areas  of  the  country 

2.  Capitalization  2 

a.  Words  in  quotations  if  represented  as  beginning 
of  the  sentence 

b.  Personal  pronoun  1 

3.  Form  and  Capitalization  in  letter  writing 

a.  Heading 

b.  Inside  address 

c.  Salutation 

d.  Body 

e.  Closing - 
f •  Signature 

II.     Grammar  and  Usage 
A.  Nouns 

1.     Nouns  1 

a.  Common  Noun 

b.  Proper  Noun 

c.  Concrete  Noun 

d.  Abstract  Noun 
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2.    Nouns  2 

a.  Plural  Nouns 

b.  Possessive  Nouns 

c.  Person 

B.  Pronouns 

1.  Common  Pronouns 

2.  Possessive  Pronouns 

3.  Pronouns  and  Antecedents  1 

a.  Agreement  in  person 

b.  Agreement  in  number 

4.  Pronouns  and  Antecedents  2 

a.  Agreement  in  gender 

b.  Agreement  in  case 

5.  Pronouns  and  Unexpressed  Antecedents 

6.  Common  Pronoun  Errors 

C.  Adjectives 

D.  Verbs 

1.  Verb  Tenses 

2.  Regular  Verbs 

3.  Irregular  Verbs 

4.  Agreement  of  Sxibject  and  Verb 

5.  Perfect  Tenses 

E.  Adverbs 

F.  Prepositions  and  Their  Phrases 

G.  Participles 

H.  Infinitives 

1.  Infinitives  1 

2.  Infinitives  2 

I .  Gerunds 

J.     Interjections  and  Conjunctions 
III.     Sentence  Structure 

A.  Sentence  1 

B.  Sentence  2 

1.  Simple  Sentence 

2.  Compound  Sentence 

3.  Complex  Sentence 

4.  Compound-Complex  Sentence 

C.  Sentence  Fragments 
Run-on  Sentences 

E.  Parallel  Construction 

1.  Pairallelism  1 

2.  Parallelism  2 

F.  Subjects  and  Predicates 

G.  Compound  Subjects 
JV.     Logic  and  Organization 

A,  Relevancy 

B.  Sentence  Relationships 
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Diction 

Economical  Writing 
Clarification 
Ordering 
Paragraph 


PROGRAM  OBJECTIVES 


Mathematics 
Grades  5-8 

This  course  is  designed  to  assist  the  remedial 
student  in  achieving  functional  literacy.    They  will 
develop  and  master  the  following  math  skills. 


1051 


1111 


1.    Whole  Numbers— The  Four  Operations 
A.  Addition 


1. 

Addition  of  2  numbers 

2. 

Column  Addition 

3. 

Adding  Larger  Numbers 

4. 

Renaming  in  Addition 

5. 

Adding  Money 

6. 

Adding  Larger  Sums  of  Money 

7. 

Reading  and  Writing  Large  Numbers 

Subtraction 

1. 

Subtraction  of  2  numbers 

2. 

Renaming  in  Subtraction 

Multiplication 

1. 

Multiplying  Single  Numbers 

2. 

Multiplying  Larger  Numbers 

3. 

Renaming  in  Multiplication 

Division 

1. 

Simple  Division 

2. 

Long  Division 

3. 

Dividing  by  2  Place  Numbers 

4. 

Dividing  by  3  place  Numbers 

II.    Fractions  Complete,  with  the  Four  Operations 

A.  Adding  Fractions 

1.  Simplifying  Improper  Fractions 

2.  Equal  Fractions  and  Reducing 

3.  Adding  with  Like  Denominators 

4.  Adding  with  Unlike  Denominators 

5.  Adding  Whole  Numbers  and  Fractions 

B.  Subtraction  of  Fractions 

1.  Like  Denominators 

2.  Unlike  Denominators 

3.  Mixed  Numbers 

4.  Whole  Numbers 

5.  Reneuning  in  Subtraction 

6.  Reneiming  in  Unlike  Denominators 

C.  Multiplication 

1.  Multiplying  Fractions  and  Whole  Numbers 

2.  Multiplying  Fractions  by  Fractions 

3.  Multiplying  Mixed  Numbers 

D.  Division 

1.  Dividing  Fractions  by  Whole  Nvimbers 

2.  Dividing  Whole  Numbers  by  Fractions 

3.  Dividing  Fractions  by  Fractions 

4.  Dividing  with  Mixed  Numbers 
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III.  Decimals 


A. 
B. 
C. 


Meaning  of  Decimals 
Reading  and  Writing  Decimals 
T^e  Four  Operations 


1.  Addition  of  Decimals 

a.  Addition  of  Decimals 

b.  Problems  with  Addition 

c.  Decimals  and  Common  Fractions 

2.  Subtraction  of  Decimals 

a.  Subtraction  of  Decimals 

b.  Problems  with  Decimals 

3 .  Multiplication 

a.  Decimals  In  Multiplication 

b.  Multiplying  Decimals  and  Whole  Numbers 

c.  Multiplying  Decimals  by  Decimals 

d.  Problems  with  Multiplication  of  Decimals 

4.  Division 

a.  Dividing  Decimals 

b.  Dividing  Smaller  Numbers  by  Larger  Numbers 

c.  Division  Problems  with  Decimals 


IV.     Percents — The  Three  Cases  and  Their  Use 

A.  Meaning  of  Percent 

B.  Interchanging  Percent  and  Decimals 

C.  Changing  Fractions  to  Percent 

D.  Fractions,  Decimals  and  Percents 

E.  Shortcuts  In  Using  Percents 

F.  Percents  Larger  than  100% 

G.  .  Percents  Smaller  than  1% 

H.  Finding  Commissions  and  Net  Amovmt 

I.  Percent  of  Decrease 
J.  Percent  of  Increase 
K.  Simple  Interest 

L.  Compovind  Interest 
V.    Common  Measures 

A.  Adding  Measures 

B.  Subtracting  Measures 

C.  Multiplying  Measures 

D.  Dividing  Measures 

E.  Fractions  In  Measurements 

F.  Rectangle  and  Perimeters 

G.  Mixed  Units  of  Measurement 

H.  Area  of  the  Rectangle 

I.  Volumes 

J.  Capacity  Problems 

K.  Triangle 

L.  Right  Triangles  and  Angles 
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M.    Squares  and  Square  Roots 

N.  Circles 

O.  Cylinders 

P.    Finding  Averages 

Q.    The  Graph 

1.  Line  Graph 

2.  Bar  Graph 

3.  Circle  Graph 

Simple  Equationsv  Ratios  and  Proportions 

A.  The  Equation 

1.  Solving  Equations 

2.  Collecting  Equations 

3.  Simple  Equations 

4.  Problems  with  Equations 

5.  Fractional  Equations 

B.  Ratio—Meaning  of  Ratio 

C.  Proportion-- Meaning  of  Proportion 

1.  Solving  Problems  of  Proportion 

2.  Proportion  in  Measurements 

3.  Similar  Figures 
Pre-Algebra 

A.    Working  with  Simple  Equations 

1.  Addition 

a.  Positive  Numbers 

b.  Negative  Numbers 

2.  Subtraction 

a.  +  numbers 

b.  -  numbers 

3.  Multiplication 

a.  +  numbers 

b.  -  numbers 

4.  Division 

a.  +  numbers 

b.  -  numbers 
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SIC  EDUCATIQlil  SKILLS:  ACCT  CLERK/ASST  BKKFR/et  = 

TABLE  OF  CONTENTS 

DRAFT 

-BASIC  EDUCATIOrJ  SKILLS- 

CT  CLER^•:/Assr  ^kkpr/billing/payroll/accts  payable/accts  receivable  ' 

FINANCIAL  CLERK 

READING  AND  WRITING  SKILLS 

1  Read,   spcsll   and  use  basic  boo^:^■:eeDi^g  skills.  I 

2  Demonstrate  the  abi 1 i  tv  to  read  and  i  nterpret  common 

bus i  n ess  i srms.  i 

3  Demonstrate  the  abi 1 i  tv  to  read  and  i  nterpret  common 
reference  tables  and  charts.  % 

A       Demonstrate  the  ability  to  interpret  and  use  abbreviations.  1 

5  Demonstrate  the  ability  to  rr^ad  and  follow  company  policies 
and  procedures.  2 

6  Demonstrate  the  ability  to  list  words  in  alphabetical 

order.  2 

7  Demonstrate  the  ability  to  sort  data  by  given  classification 
criteria.  2 

8  Demonstrate  the  ability  to  list  dates  in  chronological   order.  2 

9  Demonstrate  the  abi 1 i  ty  to  wr i  te  dates  wi  th  correct 
punctuation,  3 

10  Demonstrate  the  ability  to  copy  names  and  numbers 

accounts  i«  3 

11  Demonstrate  the  ability  to  write  names  and  addresses  with 
proper  punctuation.  3 

MATH  SKILLS 

1  Demonstrate  the  ability  to  read  and  write  numbers  up  to 
10,000,000,    including  dollar  amounts.  3 

2  Demonstrate  the  ability  to  identifv  place  value  of  digits 

xn  whole  numbers  with  up  tc  7  digi'is.  A 

3  Demonstrate  the  ability  to  calculate  sums  of  sets  of  whole 
number 3  ofl-7digits.  A 

4  Demonstrate  the  ability  to  find  the  differences  between 

I'jhol  e  nuiTbers  of  up  tc  7  di  g  i  ns .  4 

5  Demonstrate  the  ability  to  multiply  pair=  of  numbers  in 
•••ihich  one  number  is   1-5  digits  an-  the  ether  number  iE 

1-3  digits.  "  .i 

6  Demonstrate  the  ability  to  find  auctiiints  of   1-5  digit 
lii/idends  and   1-3  digit  divisors.  5 

7  Demonstrate  the  ability  tc  use  addition,  subtraction, 
.-nul  tiplication  or  division  as  approor  i  ate  in  the 

sol ut i on  of  probl ems  i nvol vi ng  a  comb i nation  cf  twc 
or  more  functions.  5 
3       Demonstrate  th^  abilitv  to  round  off  decimal   numbers.  5 

9  Demonstrate  the  abilitv  to  =^rrange  decimal   fractions  in 
ascending  and  d-sscending  order,    c.n«::i  tc  add  them  in 

rclumns.  5 

10  Demonstrate  the?  abilitv  to  calculate  percentages  of  numbers, 
i  ncl  uding  dol  1  ar  amounts. 

11  Demonstrate  the  ability  to  calculate  what  Dercent  one 

number  i  s  of  another.  fj 

12  Demonstrate  the  abi  lit,   to.  determirvi:*  a  number  when  ^. 

□sr cent  of   it  is  known .  5 

1 3  Demons tr  5^t s  the  ab  i  1  i  t v  t o  c cn v e r t     t:  •  z en t  =  t a  c a "  i  -.n  a  1  s , 

and  dt^fii.-nals  to  ceres-  j^ggg  5 
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DRAFT 

'hSIC  EDUCATIQW  SKILLS:  ACCT  CLERK/ AS3T  BKKFR/etc 

1^     DemcnstratB  the  abilitv  to  convert  fractions  inta  precents.  6 

.15    DemonstrAts  the  abilitv  to  read  clock  -faces  to  tell  time/  7 

16    Demonstrate  the  ability  to  add  and  subtract  12  hour  clock 

times.  7 
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-BASIC  EDUCATION  SKILLS- 
ACCT  CLERK/ASST  BKKPR/BILLING/PAYRaLL/PAYRaLL/ACCTS  PAYABLE/ACCTS 

RECEIVABLE /FINANCIAL  CLERK 


..1 

'<easuras: 


ool/Doc: 

leasures: 

"ool /Doc: 
A-3 

leasures: 
Tool /Doc: 

leasures: 


READING  AND  WRITING  SKILLS 

Read*   spell  and  use  basic  bookkeeping  terms. 

a.  Match  basic  bookkeeping     terms  with  their  definitions 
with  80'^  accuracy; 

b.  Given  basic  bookkeeping  terms  orally,   write  each  term 
neatly,   legibly  and  with  75^.  accuracy; 

c.  Given  a  list  of  terms  and  a  series  of  incomplete 
sentences,,  fill   in  the  blanks  neatly  and  legibly  and 
with  BOV.  accuracy  in  content  and  90'A  accuracy  in 
spel 1 ing. 


a.   Definition  worksheet 


c •   Sentences  worksheet 


Demonstrate  the  ability  to  read  and  interpret  common 
busi ness  forms, 

a.   Given  a  variety  of  business  forms,   such  as  vouchers, 
sales  slips,   ourchase  orders  and  invoices,   answer  a 
series  of  factual   questions  based  on  the  forms. 
Answers  should  be  neat,   legible  and  75%  accurate. 

a.   Forms  worksheet 


Demonstrate  the  ability  to  read  and  interpret  common, 
reference  tables  and  charts. 

a.   Gi  ven  commmon  ref erence  tabl es  and  charts .   such  as 
organization  charts,   account  charts,  personnel 
rosters,   and  tajc  tables,   answer  a  emeries  of  factual 
questions  based  on  the  data  supplied  neatly  and 
legibly  and  with  75^.  accuracy. 

a.   Tabl es  and  charts  worksheet 


Demonstrate  the  ability  to  interpret  and  use  abbrevia- 
tions. 

a.   Mat-:^.  a   t^rr-^vn,  th  their  common  abbreviations 
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with  85*.  accuracy, 
a.   Abbreviations  worksheet 


loafEures: 


^ool /Doc: 


DemoQ'Btrato  the  ability  to  read  and  follow  companv 
policies  and  procedures. 

a.  Given  a  set  of  sample  procedures  such  as  financial 
procedures,   f i 1 ing  procedures,   petty  cash  procedures, 
etc.  ,1   answer  a  series  of  factual  questions    based  on 
the  procedures  neatly,,   legibly  and  with  80"/.  accuracy; 
and 

b.  Given  a  set  of  sample  company  policies  such  as 
vacation  and  sic»::  leave  policies,  time  and 
attendance  policies  and  promotion  policies, 
answer  a  series  of  factual  questions  based  on 
the  policies  with  80%  accuracy. 


a.  Procedures  worksheet 
b^ -Policies  worksheet 


DRAFT 


Demonstrate  the  ability  to  list  words  in  alphabetical 
order . 

"Measures:  a.  Given  25  words  <with  groups  sharing  up  to  3  initial 
letters  in  similar  sequences)  in  random  orderj,  list 
them  in  alphabetical  order  neatly,  legibly  and  with 
90'/.  accuracy  in  spelling  and  sequence. 

Tool /Doc:       a.   Word  list 


A~7  Demonstrate  the  ability  to  sort  data  by  given  classifies 

ti  on  cr i  tsri  a. 

Measures:  a.  Given  20  account  cards,  alphabetically  by  name,  then 
chronologically  by  date,  then  numerically  by  account 
number.   Cards  should  be  sorted  with  90y.  acccuracy. 


"oal/Doc:       a.   Documentation  of  card  sorts 


-8  Demonstrate  the  ability  to  list  dates  in  chronological 

arder . 

aasures:       a.   Given  25  dates  with  months  writtan  in  words,  list 
the  dates  in  numerical  form  in  chronol acical  order 
•  neatl  y  1  egi  bl  y  j,   with  907.  accuracy  in  spel  1  i  ng 
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a.  Date  worl^sheet 


-9 

Measures: 

'ool /Doc  8 
.-10 

leasures: 

ool /Docs 
-11 

easures: 
"ool /Doc: 


B-1 

leasures: 


Dembr|«trat«  the  ability  to  write  dates  with  correct, 
punctuation. 

a.  Given  25  dates  with  months  written  numerically,  write 
each  with  the  month  written  out  neatly  and  legibly, 
and  with  1007.  accuracy  in  spelling  and  punctuation. 


a.   Dates  worksheet 


Demonstrate  the  ability  to  copy  names  and  numbers  o-f 
accounts^ 

a.  Given  20  names  and  account  numbers,   copy  each  neatly, 
legibly  and  with  100%  accuracy  in  spelling,  punctua- 
t.^.on  and  sequence. 


Demonstrate  the  ability  to  write  names  and  addresses 
wi  th  proper  punctuation. 

a.   Given  a  list  of  20  names  and  addresses,  write  each 
item  as  a  mailing  label  neatly  and  legibly,  and 
with  90%  accuracy  in  spell ing,   capitalization  and 
punctuation. 

a.  Mailing  List  worksheet 


MATH  SKILLS 

Demonstrate  the  ability  to  read  and  write  numbers  up  to 
10,000,000,,   including  dollar  amounts. 

a.  Given  20  account  numbers  and  20  dollar  amounts  twice 
orally,   write  each  item  neatly,   legibly  and  with  100'^ 
accuracy;  and 

b.  .Giv?^-  a  list  o-f   10  dollar  amounts  and  10  numbers, 
iTir-itc     ci^rh  tc  the  samj^  item  written  in  words  with  lOOV. 
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Accuracy 

ool/Doct       a.  Account  Numbers  list 
b.  Dqllars  list 


B.2 


"ieafiurest 


Domonstrato  th©  ability  to  identify  place  value  of  digitE 
in  whole  numbers     with  up  to  7  digits. 

a.  Given  20  numbers,,  copy  them  neatly  and  legibly  in 
column  format  such  that  a  total  could  be  calculated. 
Numbers  should  be  copied  with  100%  accuracy  in 
sequence  and  place  value;  and 

b.  Given  20  numbers  orally,  write  them  neatly  and 
legibly  in  column  format  such  that  a  total  could  be 
calculated.  Numbers  should  be  written. with  100% 
accuracy  in  sequence  and  place  value. 


Tool /Doc:       a.   Column  worksheet 
b.   Numbers  list 


DRAFT 


i'.S  Demonstrate  the  ability  to  calculate  sums  of  sets  of 

whol e  numbers    of     1-7  di gi ts. 

Measures:       a.   Given  2  series  of  25    whole  numbers  of  1-7  digits 
in  which  single  and  multiple  carrying  is  required, 
calculate  the  sums  in  the  first  series  without  a 
calculator  with  80%  accuracy,   and  in  the  2nd  series 
with  a  calculator  with  100%  accuracv.   Answers  should 
be  written  neatly  and  legibly. 


3ol /Doc: 


Addi  ti  on  worksheet 


.4 


easures: 


lol  /Doc: 


Demonstrate  the  ability  to  find  the  differences  between 
whole  numbers  of  up  to  7  digits. 

a.   Given  2  series  of  2S  pairs  of  whole  numbers  of  1-7 

digits  in  which  single  and  multiple  borrowing  would  be 
required,   find  the  differences  between  the  pairs  in 
the  first  series  without  a  calculator  to  80%  accuracw 
and  in  the  second  set  with  a  calculator  with  lOO/l 
accuracy. 

a.   Subtraction  worksheet. 


Demonstrate  the  ability  to  multiply  pairs  ot  numbers 
in  which  one  number  is  1-5  digits  and  the  other  number 
is  1-3  diaits. 


fasures: 


Given  2 


25  pairs  of  whole  numbaers  in  which 
1060 
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Tool /Doc: 
5.6 

Measures: 

Tool /Doc: 
9.7 

ea^^ures: 

lal /Doc : 
8 

?asures: 

jol /Doc: 
9 

*asure=: 
jol/Doc: 


one  number  is  1-5  digits  and  the  other  is  1-3  digits, 
calculate  the  products  in  the  first  series  withbut  a 
calculator  with  80^.  accuracy,   and  the  2nd  series  with 
a  calculator  with  100*/.  accuracy.  Answers  should  be 
nqat  and  legible. 


a.  Multiplication  worksheet 


Demonstrate  the  ability  to  find  Quotients  of  1-5  digit 
dividends  and  1-3  digit  divisors. 

a.   Biven  2  series  of  20  division  problems  with  1-5 
digit  dividends  and  1-3  digit  divisors,  including 
cases  where  there  are  remainders,   calculate  the 
quotients  neatly  and  legibly  for  the  first  set 
without  the  aid  of  a  calculator  with  80:;  accuracy,, 
and  the  second  set  with  a  calculator  with  100% 
accuracy. 


Demonstrate  the  ability  to  use'  addition,  subtraction, 
mwittipl  i cation  or  di  vi  si  on  as  appropr  iate  in  the 
solution  of  problems  involving  a  combination  of  two 
or  more  functions. 

a.   Biven  20  word  problems  involving  the  combination 
of  2  or  mor'a  functions,   calculate  the  answer  to 
each  neatly  and  legibly  and  with  807.  accuracy. 

a.   lAjord  pr obi  ems  worksheet 


Demonstrate  the  ability  to  round  off  decimal  numbers. 

a.   Biven  20  decimal  numbers,   round  each  off  to  the 
nearest  tenth,   hundredth  and  thousandth  neatly 
«nd  legibly  and  with   1007.  accuracy. 

a.   Decimal  worksheet 


Demonstrate  the  abi  1  ity  to  arrange  v.ii:^!Cimal   fractions  in 
ascending  and  descending  order;,   5nc!  to  add  them  in 
columns. 

a.   Biven  2  sets  of   10  decimal   fractions,   arrange  the 
first  set  in  ascending  fashion  in  a  column  and 
calculate  the  total  without  a  calculator  with  1007. 
accuracy,   and  arrange  the  2nd  set  in  descending 
fashion  in  a  column  and  calculate  the  total  with 
1007.  accuracy.   Figures  should  be  neat  and  legible. 

a.   Decimal  ordering  worksheet 
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Demonstrate  the  ability  to  calculate  percentages  of 
numbers,   including  dol lar  amounts. 


leasuress 
Tool /Doc: 

;U  1  1 

Measures: 

"ool /Docs 
12 

easures: 

ool /Doc: 
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;asures: 
Dol /Doc: 
.  14 

aa«Lires: 


a.   Given  20  problems  of  the  type  (X";C  of  Y  =  ?)  including 
pr.bblems  with  dollar  amounts,   calculate  the 
percentages  neatly  and  legibly  and  with  BOV. 
accuracy. 

a.   Percentages  worksheet 


Demonstrate  the  ability  to  calculate  what  percent  one 
number  is  of  another. 

a.   Given  20  percentage  problems  of  the  type   (X=?'/.  of  Y)  , 
including  problems  with  dol lar  amounts,  calculate 
neatly  and  legibly  the  missing  element  without  the 
aid  of  a  calculator  with  SSV.  accuracy.    

DRAFT 

a.   Percentages  worksheet  b^l\f~%B  0 


Demonstrate  the  ability  to  determine  a  number  when  a 
percent  of   it  is  known . 

a.   Given  20  problems  of  the  type   <X%  of  ?  =  Y) ,  including 
problems  with  dollar  amounts,   calculate  neatly  and 
legibly  the  missing  ^element  without  the  aid  of  a 
calculator  with  85'^  accuracy.  Figures  should  be 
neat  and  1 egible. 

a.   Percentages  worksheet 


Demonstrate  the  ability  to  convert  percents  to  decimals,, 
and  decimals  to  percents. 

a.  Given  20  percent^,   convert  each  to  a  decimal  with 
100'^  accuracy;  and 

b.  Given  20  decimals,   convert  each  to  a  percent  with 
100?.  accuracy. 

a.   Decimal  worksheet 


b.   Percent  worksheet 


Demonstrate  the  ability  to  convert  i?^%irtions  intsr. 
percents. 

a.   Given  20  fractions,   convert  each  to  a  percent 
jwi  th  the  of  a  cal  cul  at  or  nei^it  I  y  and 

legibly  and  with  9'"**m  .^'rcuracy. 
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Tool /Doc  8 


a.   Fraction  worksheet 


3.15 

16 asures: 
.*ool/Doc: 
.  16 


Demonstrate  the  ability  to  read  clock  faces  to  tell  time. 


a.   Given  20  clock  faces*   write  the  time  under  each 
neatly,    legibly  and  with  100%  accuracy. 

a.   Clock  worksheet 


DRAFT 


Demonstrate  the  ability  to  add  and  subtract  12  hoar 
cl ock  times. 


easures:       a.   G?.ven  20  sets  of   12  hour  clock  times,  calculate 
the  sum  or  difference  as  Indicated  neatly  and 
legibly  and  with  iOO'A  accuracy. 

ool /Doc :       a.   Ti  me  worksheet 
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Item  12  C. 

BASIC  e::uc:atiqn  skills:  retail.'salee  clerk 


TABLE  QF  :Oh4TENT3 


•BASIC  EDUCATION  SKILLS- 
RETAIL/  SALES  CLERK 


DRAFT 


A.  READING  Ah-O  WRITING  SKILLS 

A. 1       Read,   spell   and  use  basic  retail   and  merchandising  terms. 
A. 2       Demonstrate  the  ability  to  read  and   interpret  common 
bU3i ness  forms. 

A, 3       Demonstrate  the  ability  to  read  and   interpret  ccinmcn 

reference  tabl es  and  charts. 
A*4       Demonstrate  the' ability  to  interpret  and  use  abbreviations. 
A. 5       Demonstrate  the  ability  to  read  and  follow  company  policies 

and  procedures . 

A. 6       Demonstrate  the  ability  to  list  words  in  alphabetical 
order . 

A. 7       Demonstrate  the  ability  to  sort  data  by  given  classification 
cr i  ter  i  a. 

A. 8  Demonstrate  the  ability  to  list  dates  in  chronological  order. 
A. 9       Demonstrate  the  ability  to  copy  names  and  numbers  of  stock, 

distributors  and  products. 
A. 10     Demonstrate  the  ability  to  write  names  and  addresses  with 

prooer  punctuat i  on . 
A. 11     Demonstrate  the  ability  to  lool:  at   a  diagram  of  a  product 

arid  identify  parts  of  that  product. 
A. 12     Demonstrate  the  ability  to  follow  directions  from  a  manual 

or  brochure  to  assembl e  a  product. 
A. 13     Demonstrate  the  ability  to  locate  names  and  addresses  in  a 

tel ephone  directory. 
14     Demonstrate  the  ability  to  use  inde:<es  and  tables  of 

contents  of   instructions  manual s  And  catalogs. 


B.  1 
B.2 
B.3 
5.4 

3.  5 
B.6 


2.7 
3.8 

3.9 
B.  10 


MATH  SKILLS 

Demonstrate  the  ability  to  read  and  write  numbers  up  to 
10.000.  ^ 
Demonstrate  the 
amounts  of  $.01 
Demonstrate  the 
dol 1 aar  amounts 
Demonstrate  the 
which  one  number 


ability  to  calculate  sums  of  dollar 
999. 99. 

abi 1 i  tv  to  f  ind  the  di  f f erences  between 
of  $.01   to  $9. 999. 99. 

ab i 1 i  tv  to  mul t  i pi v  pairs  of  numbers  in 
is  a  dollar  value  of  $.01   to  $9,999.o9 


and  the  other  is  1-4  digits. 

Demonstrate  the  ab  i 1 i  ty  to  cal cul ate  uni  t  pri  ces ,   and  tc 
detsmi  ne  rel at  i  ve  economy  from  those  cal cul at  i  one. 
Demonstrate  the  ability  to  use  addition,  subtractiori, 
mul ti pi  i cat  ion  or  division   as  approoriate  in  the 
solution  of  problems  involving  a  combination  of  twc 
or  more  functions. 

Demonstrate  the  ability  to  round  off  decimal  nj.mbers. 
Demonstrate  tha  ability  to  calculate  percentages  of  numbers, 
including  dollar  amounts. 

Demonstr ate . the  ability  to  read  clock  faces  to  tell  time. 
Demonstrate  the  abilitv  to  add  and  subtract  12  hour  clod: 
times. 
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A-5 

Measures: 


Tool /Doc: 
A-6 

Measures: 

Tool /Doc: 
A- 7 

Measures: 

Tool /Doc: 
A-B 

Measures: 

Tool /Doc: 
A-9 


Demonstrate  the  abilitv  to  rsad  and  fcllaw  company 
policies  and  procedurss. 

a.  Given  a  set         sample  procedures  for  a  store, 
such  as  openi nc  and  cl osing  the  store,  approving 
checks,   etc.,   answer  a  series  o-f  factual  Questions 
based  on  the  procedures  neatly,   legibly  and  with 
QOVm  accuracy:  and 

b.  Given  a  set  O'f  sample  company  policies  such  as 
vacati  on  znd  sicK  1 eave  policies,   time  and 
attendance  policies  and  promotion  policies, 
answer  a  seri es  of  factual   quest i ons  based  on 
the  policies  with  80'{  accuracy. 


b.  Policies  worksheet 


Demonstrate  the  ability  to  list  words  in  alphabetical 
order. 

a.  Given  25  words  (with  groups  sharing  up  to  3  initial 
letters  in  simil ar  sequences)  in  random  order.  1 ist 
them  in  alphabetical  order  neatly,  legibly  and  with 
90%  accuracy  in  spelling  and  seouence. 

a.   Word  1 ist 


Demonstrate  the  abilitv  to  sort  data  by  given  classifica- 
tion criteria. 

a.   Given  20  manufacturers  cards,   sort  them  first 
alphabetically  by  name,   then  chronologically  by 
date  account  was  started,   and  the  numerically 
by  account  number.   Cards  should  be  sorted  with 
90Vm  accuracy. 

a.   Documentati on  of  card  sorts 


Demonstrate  the  abilitv  to  list  dates  in  chronological 
order. 

a.   Given  25  dates  with  months  written  in  words,  list 
the  dates  in  numerical   form  in  chronological  or.der 
neatly  and  legibly,   with  907.  accLKracy  in  spelling 
and  sequence. 

a.   Date  worksheet 


Demonstrate  the  ability  to  copy  names  and  numbers  of 
stock,   distri butors  and  products. 
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1125 


-BASIC  EDUCATION  SKILLS- 
?:etai  1  /Scales  Clerk 

A  READING  AND  WRITING  SKILLS 

•^-^  Read,   soel  1   and  use  basic  retail   and  merchandising  terms. 

Measures:       a.   Match  basic  retailing  and  merchandising  terms  with 
their  definitions  with  BOV.  accuracy: 


b.  Given  basic  merchandising  and  retailing  terms  orally, 
write  each  term  neatly,    legibly  and  with  75%  accuracy; 

c.  Given  a  list  of  terms  and  a  series  of  incomplete 
sentences,   fill   in  the  blanks  neatly  and  legibly  and 
with  aoy.  accuracy  in  content  and  90'/.  accuracy  in 
-soel  1  i  ng . 


Tool /Doc:       a.   Definition  worksheet 

b.  Soel ling  test 

c.  Sentences  worksheet 


DRAFT 


A-2 


Demonstrate  the  ability  to  read  and  interpret  common 
businer.-i  forms. 


Measures:       a.   Given  a  variety  of  business  forms,   such  as  vouchers, 
sales  slips,   purchase  orders  and  invoices,   answer^  .a 
series  of  factual   questions  based  on  the  forms. 
Answers  should  be  neat,    legible  and  75'/.  accurate. 


Tool /Doc: 


a.   Forms  worksheet 


^""•^  Demonstrate  the  ability  to  read  and  interpret  common 

reference  tables  and  charts. 

Measures:       a.   Given  commmon  reference,  tables  and  charts,   such  as 
organisation  charts,    account  charts,  personnel 
rosters,   and  Casi   tables,    answer  a  series  of  factual 
Questions  based  on  the  data  suoplied  neatly  and 
legibly  and  with  75:-:  accL\rac\. 


"ool /Doc: 


a.   Tables  and  charts  worksheet 


A-4 


Demonstrate  the  ability  to  interpret  and  use  abbrevia- 
tions. 


Measures:       a.   M>tch  a  list  of   terms  with  their  common  abbreviations 
wi*  th  85'/.  accLKracs- , 

Tool /Doc:       a.   Abbreviations  worksheet 
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Tool /Doc: 

Measures: 
Tool /Doc: 

Measures: 


a.   Stock  Number  worksheet 


Demonstrate  the  afcilitvto  write  n^mes  and  addresse£ 
wi th  proper  punctuation . 

a.   Given  a  list  o-f  20  naincs  and  addresses,   write  each 
item  as  a  mailing  label  neatly  and  legibly,  and 
with  907.  accuracy  in  spelling,   capitalization  and 
:3unctuation . 


a.   Mai  lino  List  worksheet 


DRAFT 


Demonstrate  the  ability  to  look  at  a  diagram  o-f  a  product 
and  identify  parts  of  that  product. 

a.   Given  three  diagrams  of  products,   answer  a  series  of 
locational   questions  obased  on  each  diagram  with 
BOy.  accuracy . 


Tool /Doc:       a.   Diagram  worksheet 


Demonstrate  the  ability  to  follow  directions  from  e 
oianual   or  brochure  to  assemble  a  product. 

Measures:       a.   Given  a  set  of  simple  instructions,   follow  them 
to  draw  the  described  item  with  lOOV.  accuracy. 

Tool /Doc:       a.   Directions  worksheet 


A-13 


Measures: 


Tool /Doc! 


Demonstrate  the  ability  to  locate  addresses  and  numbers 
in  a  telephone  directory. 

a.   Given  20  names,   fill   out  an  information  sheet  with  the 
corresponding  addresses  and  phone  numbers  neatly  and 
legibly  with  1007.  accuracy. 

a.   Directory  worksheet 


A-14  Demonstrate  the  ability  to  use  indev:es  and  tables  of 

contents  of  i  n struct ions  manual s  and  catal ogs. 

Measures:       a.   Given  a  manual   or  catalog,   locate  information  or. 

products  using  th-;?  indev:  or  the  table  of  contents 
as  appropriate  for  a  series  of   10  items.  The 
information  should  be  neat,   legible  and  90V. 
accurate. 


Tool /Doc  I 


a.    Indev;  worksheet 
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:GM£LLT 


Measures: 


Too I / Doc ! 


a.  Given   10  :=t'::c^::  numbers  and  20  dollar  amounts  tv'jice 
oral  1  y.  write  each  item  neatlv.    lecsiblv  and  with  100!; 
accuracy;  and 

b.  Given  a  list  D-f  20  dollar  amounts,  match  each  item 
to  the  same  item  written  in  words  with  1007.  accuracy. 


a.  Numbers  list 

b.  Dol lars-  1 ist 


DRAFT 


B.2  Demonstrate  the  ability  to  calculate  sums  o-f  dollar 

amounts     o-f  $.01  to  $9,999.99. 

Measures:       a.   Given  2  series  o-f  25     o-f  dollar  amounts  o-f  $.01 

to  $9,999.99  calculate  the  sums  in  the  -first  series 
without  a  calculator  with  80%  accuracy,   and  in  the 
2nd  series  with  a  calculator  with  lOOX  accuracy. 
Answers  should  be  written  neatly  and  legibly. 

Tool/Doc:       a.  Addition  worksheet 


B.3 


Demonstrate  the  ability  to  -find  the  di -f -f erences  between 
dollar  amounts  o-f  $.01  to  $9,999.99. 


Measures:       a.   Given  2  series  o-f  25  pairs  o-f  dollar  amounts  o-f  $.01 

to  $9,999.99,   -find  the  di-f -f erences  in  the  -first  series 
without  a  calculator  with  B0%  accuracy,   and  in  the  2nd 
series  with  a  calculator  with  100%  accuracy.  Answers 
should  be  written  neatly  and  legibly. 

Tool /Doc:       a.   Subtraction  worksheet. 


B.4 


Demonstrate  the  ability  to  multiply  pairs  o-f  number  = 
in  which  one  number  is  a  dollar  value  o-f  $.01  to 
$9,999.99     and  the  other  is  1-4  diaits. 


Measures:       a.   Given  2  series  o-f  25  pairs  of  numbers  in  which  one 
number  is  a  dollar  value  o-f  $.01  to  $9,999.99  and 
the  other  is  1^4  digits,   calulate  the  product  o-f 
each  pair  in  the  -first  series  without  a  calculator 
with  80'/.  accuracy,   and  in  the  2nd  series  with  a 
calculator  with  100%  accuracy.  Answers  should  be 
neat  and  legible. 

Tool /Doc:       a.   Multiplication  worksheet 


B.5 


Demonstrate  the  ability  to  calculate  unit  prices,  and 
to  deterrpine  relative  economy  -from  those?  calculations. 


Measures:       a.   Given   10  -facsimiles  o-f  unit  pricing  labels  calculate 
the  price  per  unit  with  90%  accuracy  without  the 
aid  o-f  a  calculator:  and 
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b.   Given  5  sets  o-f  unit  prices  -for  products,  arrange 
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Tool /Doc:       a.   Label  worksheet 
b.  Prices  worksheet 


B.6 


Measures: 


^ool /Does 


Demonstrate  the  . ability  to  use  addition,  subtraction, 
multiplication  or  division  as  appropriate  in  the 
solution  erf  problems  involvinc  a  combination  o-f  twc 
or  more  functions. 

a.   Given  20  word  problems  involving  the  combination 
o-f  2  or  more  functions,   calculate  the  answer  ho 
each  neatly  and  legibly  and  with  80:^,  accuracy. 

a.  Word  probl ems  worksheet 


B.7  Demonstrate  the  ability  to  round  o-f-f  decimal  numbers- 

Measures:       a.   Given  20  decimal   numbers,   round  each  o-ff  to  -Lhe 
nearest  tenth,   hundredth  and  thousandth  neatly 
and  legibly  and  with  100"/.  accuracy. 

Tool /Doc:       a.   Decimal  worksheet 


B.a  Demonstrate  the  ability  to     calculate  percentages  o-F 

numbers,  including  dollar  amounts. 

Measures:       a.   Given  20  problems  o-f   the  type   iX%  o-f  Y  =  ?)  whers 

Y  is  shown  as  a  number  or  a  dollar  amount,  calculate 
the  percentages  neatly  and  legibly  and  with  80^. 
accuracy. 

Tool /Doc:       a.   Percentages  vjorksheet 


B.9 

Measures: 
Tool /Doc: 
B.  10 

Measures: 


Demonstrate  the  ability  to  read  clock  -faces  to  tell  time 

a.   Given  20  clock  -faces,   write  the  time  under  each 
neatly,   legibly  and  with  100%  accuracy. 

a.  Clock  worksheet 


Demonstrate  the  ability  to  add  and  subtract  12  hour 
clock  times. 

a.  Given  20  sets  o-f  12  hour  clock  times^  calculate 
the  sum  or  di-f-ference  as  indicated  neatly  and  * 
legibly  and  with   1007.  accuracy. 


Tool /Doc: 


a.  Time  worksheet 
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Item  12  D. 


B,    MATH  SKILLS 

I-    RECOGNIZES  THE  APPLICATION  OF  MATHEMATICAL  SKILLS 
IN  VARIOUS  OCCUPATIONS 

2.  PERFORMS  WIT-H  ACCURACY  BASIC  COMPUTAT IOr4S 
{+,       X,  t)  in  SOLVING  PRACTICAL  PROBLEMS 

(e.g.  making  change;  computing  expenses, 
tncome;  taking  inventory;  ordering  and 
purchasing  materials;  preparing  budgets) 

3.  PERFORMS  WITH  ACCURACY  CALCULATIONS  INVOLVING 
FRACTIONS,  PERCENTAGES,  PROPORTIONS,  RATIOS  IN 
SOLVING  PRACTICAL  PROBLEMS 

(e.g.  calculating  commissions,  discounts, 
finance  charges,  taxes;  completing  calculations 
required  in  assembly  and  repair  work;  mixing 
ingredients;  converting  units  of  measurement; 
determining  per  unit  prices  and  costs) 

k.    ESTIMATES  ANSWERS  TO  COMPUTATIONS  AND  MEASURE- 
MENTS AND  JUDGES  REASONABLENESS  OF  RESULTS 


COURSE  TITLE  (S) 


EXAMPLES  OF 
ACTIVITIES  ANO/C 
EXPERIENCES 


5.  USES  NUMERICAL  VALUES  FROM  EXISTING  CHARTS, 
DIAGRAMS,  GRAPHS,  MAPS,  TABLES 

(e.g.  determining  size,  distance  from  charts 
maps,  dimensions  from  diagrams  and  drawings, 
rates  and  trends  from  tables,  and  magnitudes 
from  graphs) 

6.  USES  ENGLISH  AND/OR  METRIC  MEASUREMENT  IN 
SOLVING  PRACTICAL  PROBLEMS 

(e.g.  determining  size,  temperature,  weight, 
mass,  volume  of  various  materials;  converting 
units  of  measurement) 


7."  COMPARES  NUMERICAL  VALUES 

(e.g.  arranging  materials  by  size,  weight, 
magnitude;  comparing  prices  and  weights  per 
unit;  comparing  financial  benefits) 


8.  USES  GEOMETRIC  TECHNIQUES  IN  SOLVING  PRACTICAL 
PROBLEMS 

(e.g.  determining  .space  requirements, 
assembling  and  constructing  from  instructions) 

9.  USES  ALGEBRAIC  SYMBOLISM  AND  TECHNIQUES  IN 
SOLVING  PRACTICAL  PROBLEMS 

(e.g.  using  formulas  in  making  scientific 
computations;  making  financial  calculations) 

10.    CONSTRUCTS  DIAGRAMS,  CHARTS,  DRAWINGS,  RECORDS, 
TABLES  REQUIRING  NUMERICAL  CALCULATIONS 
(e.g.  constructing  graphs  and  charts; 
recording  inventories;  making  geometric 
figures  and  scale  drawings) 
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COURSE  TITLE(S) 


EXAMPLES  OF 
ACTIVITIES  AND/OR 
EXPERIENCES 


 MATH  SKILLS  (continued) 


USES  ELEMENTARY  STATISTICS  IN  SOLVING  PRACTICAL 
PROBLEMS 

(e.g.  caljcu iat ing  mean»  median,  mode,  range) 

USES  INSTRUMENTS  ASSOCIATED  WITH  MATHEMATIC 
PROBLEM  SOLVING 

(e.g.  clocks*  ruler,  gauges,  meters,  scales* 
ca 1 cu 1 ators ,  computers ) 


C.    COMPUTER  SKILLS 

HAS  A  BASIC  KNOWLEDGE  OF  HOW  COMPUTERS  WORK, 
COMMON  COMPUTER  TERMINOLOGY,  AND  VARIOUS 
APPLICATIONS  OF  COMPUTERS 


HAS  EXPERIENCE  IN  USING  THE  COMPUTER  AS  A  TOOL, 
WHICH  INCLUDES  EXPERIENCE  WITH  INPUTTING  AND 
ACCESSING  DATA  FROM  THE  COMPUTER 


HAS  EXPERIENCE  WITH  VARIOUS  COMPUTER  PROGRAMS 
(e.g.  business  applications,  data  management, 
simple  programming,  word  processing) 


HAS  A  GENERAL  UNDERSTANDING  OF  THE  PROBLEMS  AND 
ISSUES  CONFRONTING  BOTH  INDIVIDUALS  AND  SOCIETY 
IN  THE  USE  OF  COMPUTERS 
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COURSE  TITLE (S) 


EXAMPLES  OF 
ACTIVITIES  AND/OR 
EXPERIENCES 


READING  SKILLS 


1.  RECOGNIZES  APPLICATION  OF  READING  SKILLS  IN 
VARIOUS  OCCUPATIONS 

2.  DEVELOPS  VOCABULARY  RELATED  TO  CAREERS  AND 
OCCUPATIONS  OF  PERSONAL  INTEREST 

3*    READS  FOR  DETAILS  AND  SPECIAL  INFORMATION 

(e.g.  labels y  handbooks ,  f orms ,  schedules , 
di rectories y  computer  printouts,  Job 
descriptions y  catalogs ,  manuals ,  charts) 

k.     INTERPRETS  PICTORIAL,  GRAPHIC  AND  SYMBOLIC 
INFORMATION 

(e.g.  advertisements,  signs,  graphs,  tables, 
maps,  diagrams,  schematics,  charts,  blue- 
prints) 

5.  LOCATES  INFORMATION  IN  COMMON  REFERENCE 
MATERIALS 

(e.g.  abstracts,  dictionaries,  encyclopedias, 
directories,  indexes,  periodicals) 

6.  FOLLOWS  INTENT  OF  WRITTEN  DIRECTIONS,  INSTRUC- 
TIONS.  AND  PROCEDURES 

(e.g.  rules  and  regulations;  recipes;  manuals 
outlining  assembly,  operation,  maintenance, 
repair  procedures;  instructions  for  completing 
forms,  projects,  tests) 

7.  INTERPRETS  IDEAS  AND  CONCEPTS  -  COMPREHENSION 

(e.g.  newspapers,  periodicals,  textbooks, 
reports ,  manuals,  contracts,  correspondence) 

SAMPLES  OF  COMPREHENSION  SKILLS:   

Comprehends  main  and  subordinate  Ideas 
•       Distinguishes  facts  from  opinions 
Recognizes  cause  and  effect 
Generalizes  and  infers  from  context 
Recogn izes  incons istent/i 1 \ogi cal  information 
Makes  qualitative  judgements 

8.  READS  ACCURATELY  AT  AN  APPROPRIATE  RATE 
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COURSE  TITLE (S) 


EXAMPLES  0? 
ACTIVITIES  ANO/OF 
EXPERIENCES 


E. 


WRITING  SKILLS 


1.  WRITES  LEGIBLY 

(e.g.  manuscript  or  cursive,  depending 
on  situation) 

2.  COMPOSES  FORMAL  LETTERS 

(e.g.  requests  for  information  or  materials; 
replle^i  to  correspondence;  letters  seeking 
employment) 

3.  FILLS  OUT  FORMS 

(e.g.  logs/schedules;  applications;  transactions) 

k.    RECORDS  MESSAGES 

(e.g.  person-to-person;  telephone) 

5.  WRITES  MEMORANDUMS 

(e.g.  notices  about  class/school/work 
acti vi  t ies) 

6.  COMPOSES  ADS/TELEGRAMS 

7.  WRITES  INSTRUCTIONS  AND  DIRECTIONS 

(e.g.  locational,  procedural) 

8.  WR'iTES  REPORTS 

(e.g.  progress,  laboratory,  field,  research) 

9.  DEVELOPS  SUMMARIES 

(e.g.  descriptive,  editorial,  evaluative) 

10.    TAI'xES  NOTES  AND/OR.  OUTL INES  FROM  TEXT  MATERIAL 
AND  ORAL  PRESENTATIONS 


n.    CORRECTS  WRITTEN  MATERIALS  CONSIDERING 

ORGANIZATION,  STRUCTURE,  WORD  CHOICE,  GRAMMAR, 
PUNCTUATION,  AND  SPELLING 
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COURSE  TITLE(S) 


EXAMPLES  OF 
ACTIVITIES  ANO/OR 
EXPERIENCES 


F.    COMMUNICATION  SKILLS  (speaking  and  listening) 


1.  REPORTS  ACCURATELY  AND  CONCISELY  THE  MESSAGES 
AND  STATEMENTS  OF  OTHERS 

2.  FOLLOWS  INTENT  OF  ORAL  DIRECTIONS  AND 
INSTRUCTIONS 

3.  SPEAKS  DISTINCTLY,  CLEARLY,  AT  A  RATE  APPRO- 
PRIATE FOR  THE  SITUATION 

k.     CAN  FORMULATE  QUESTIONS  TO  OBTAIN  r4EEDED 
INFORMATION 

5.  ANSWERS  QUESTIONS  IN  A  CLEAR  AND  UNDERSTANDABLE 
MANNER 

6.  EXPLAINS  ACTIVITIES  AND  IDEAS  ACCURATELY  AND 
CONCISELY 

7.  USES  WORDS,  PRONUNCIATION,  AND  GRAMMAR 
APPROPRIATE  FOR  SITUATION 

8.  STAYS  ON  THE  TOPIC  IN  TASK  RELATED  CONVERSATIONS 

9.  USES  NON-VERBAL  SIGNS  APPROPRIATELY 

10.  DEVELOPS  AND  ORGANIZES  IDEAS  ABOUT  A  SUBJECT 
FOR  THE  PURPOSE  OF  PRESENTATION  TO  A  GROUP 

11.  EFFECTIVELY  PRESENTS  INFORMATION  TO  GROUPS 
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Item  12  E. 


/      /"  Technical  School  Graciixate  /  /  Technical  School  Instructo: 

Major  program  area:  Major  progran  area: 


Job  description  or  Job  tide: 
Optlcssl  InfcrrsAtiOu: 


!9am8 


Company 
Address 


If  you  would  like  a  sumnary  of  our  results,  please  check  the  box:    /  / 


LISTENING:    For  employees  who  graduated  from  technical  school  with  an 
Associate  Degree,  how  important  are  the  following  listening  skills 
on  the  job? 

Use  a  scale  from  0  to  4:      0  «  not  important 

1  «  slightly  important 

2  •  important 

3  •»  very  important 

4  «  essential 


!•  Understand  and  £ol3.ow  oral  instructions  or  directions 

2.  Evaluate  oral  in^.ormation  

3.  Disregard  distracting  noises    .  •  •  • 

4.  Repeat  oral  messages  accurately   


6.  Listen  for  oiain  ideas  «  c  

7.  Listen  for  details  

3,  "Recall  details  instantly    .      .  .  V  .  ' .  *.   

9.  Listen  for  intended  meaning   

10.  Recognize  the  crgstiization  of  oral  laessages  

11.  Suismarize  oral  information  

12.  Listen  to  information  given  on  television  or  tape  recordings 

13.  Listen  to  information  from  one  person  

14.  Listen  to  Information  from  two  or  more  people  at  the  same  time 
15*  Listen  to  complaints  from  customers  

{continued) 
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5.    ilaintain  objectivity  while  listening  i 


1 — ' 


LISTOTING  SKILLS  -  CONTiyP?? 


16.  DemoiLStrate  attentive  list        ,  by  asking  appropriate  que&tlons  .  .   .  . 

17.  Nonverbally  demonstrate  careful,  tactful  listening   

18  •    Use  th^:^  telephone  to  receive  Information  and/or  orders  

19.    Use  the  telephone  tv'  receive  complaints  

Other  Listening  Skills: 


SPEAKING;    For  employees  who  graduated  from  technical  school  wi.th  an 
Associate  Degree,  how  Important  are  the  following  speaking  skills 
on  the  job? 

1.  Use  technical  terms  correctly   

2.  Use  proper  grammar  when  speaking  

3.  Speak  clearly  and  loudly  enough  - • 

4.  Make  announcements   

5.  Describe  events  accurately  and  objectively   

6.  Read  aloud  accurately  and  expressively   

7.  Speak  to  a  large  group  related  to  the  Job  

8.  Speak  to. a  large  group  unrelated  to  the  Job   

9.  Use  graphs,  charts  and  o\:her  visuals  effectiviily  while  speaking  . 

10.  Demonstrate  a  positive  attitude  

11.  Dictate  using  a  recording  device  or  telephone   

12.  Dictate  to  a  secretary  ....   

13.  Adapt  language  so  the  listener  can  iinderstand  

14.  Demonstrate  courtesy  and  tact  

15.  Communicate  effectively  with  customers  or  clients  > 

16.  Communicate  effectively  with  superior   

17.  Make  simple  introductions   

18.  Respond  properly  in  a  Job-application  interview   

19.  Respond  properly  in  on-the-job  Interviews   

(continued) 
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SPEAKING  SKILLS  -  CONTmED 


20.  Conduct  Interviews  with  cxistomers,  clients  or  patients 

21.  Conduct  job-appllcatlon  interviews    ... 

22.  Give  Instructions  or  directions  on  a  one-to-one  basis 

23.  Give  instrtxctiott^s  or  directions  to  a  small  group     .  . 

24.  Persuade  on  a  one-to-one  basis   

25.  Petsnade  a  small  ^oup  

26.  '  Give  information  or  explanations  on  a  one-to-one  basis 

27.  Give  information  or  explanati.«>na  to  a  small  group  .  . 
23.  Present  technical  data  cn  a  one-to-one  basis  .... 

29.  Present  technical  data  to  a  small  group   

30.  Participate  in  a  Job«related  group  discussion  .... 

31.  Participate  in  a  group  discussion  to  solve  a  problem 

32.  Lead  a  decision-making  group 

33.  Lead  a  meeting  usin^  parliamentary  procedure    «  •  .  « 

34.  Ask  questions  to  clarify  information   

35.  Use  the  telephone  to  give  information   

36.  Use  the  telephone  to  respond  to  complaints   

37.  Use  the  two-way  radio  effectively  

Other  Speaking  Skills: 


tfRITING:    For  etrployees  who  graduated  from  technical  school  with  an 
Associate  Degree ,  how  important  are  the  following  writing  skills 
on  the  job? 

1.  Adapt  langsiage  for  the  reader's  understanding  .  -  

2.  Use  legible  penmanship   

3.  Proofread  and  edit   

4.  Prepare  an  outldLne  

Prepare  a  planning  sheet   

(continued) 
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WFITING  SKILLS  -  C0tm!7JE) 


6.  Use  correct  grama r  when  writing  

7.  Use  correct  punctxiation  and  capitalization  when  writing 

8.  Spell  everyday  words  corracsiy    -  ^aaaa^a^.^,. 

9.  Spell  and  use  technical  words  correctly    • 

10.  Use  abbreviations  and  numbers  correctly   

11.  Write  clearly  and  concisely   

12.  Write  descriptive,  attention-getting  advertising  copy  . 

13.  Prepare  a  resuioa  or  data  sheet    •  •  •  

14.  Write  a  letter  of  application  for  a 'job  

15.  Write  business  letters  to  give  or  request  information  • 

16.  Write  credit  or  collection  letters   

17.  Write  sales  letters  

18.  Write  claim  and  adjustment  letters   

19.  Write  other  business  letters  (specify  types)   

20.  T^frite  Interoffice  memoranda  

21.  Prepare  graphs,  tables  and  other  visuals   

22.  Write  directions  or  instructions   

23.  Write  to  persuade   

24.  Complete  job-related  forms    •  *   

25.  Write  a  short  informal  report  t  ,  ,  »  .  »  , 

26.  Write  a  laboratory  report   

27.  Prepare  a  progress  report   

28.  Write  a  factual  narrative  report    ......  ^  ^  *  .  - 

29.  Write  a  formal  report  based  on  research   

30.  Summarize  technical  data   

31.  Take  notes    •  •  •  •  

Other  Writing  Skills: 

(continued) 
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REAPI^yCt    For  amplovaas  who  gracliutcd  fron  tachr.ical  achoci  '.^ich  ah 
Associate  Decree,  how  important  are  the  foliowinff  rsading  .'svm  ^ 
on  the  job? 


1.  Understand  occupational  terminology  .  .  •  ,   

2.  Understand  articles  or  books  related  to  job  ....   

3*.    Understand  manuals  related  to  job  ,  , 

A*    Understand  technical  infortoation  unrelated  to  job  

5..  Locate  specific  information  in  manuals  or  in  othar  publications  . 

d.    Understand  legal  and  contractual  doc^ents  ,  . 

7.    Look  up  words  in  the  dictionary^   

6»    Understand  short  stories,  novels  or  poe2is  . 

9.    Understand  notes>  letters,  and  memos   

10.  Understand  information  L'ead  in  the  newspaper  

11.  Read  quickly  (or  skim)  to  get  oain  ideas  of  written  information  . 

12.  Evaluate  written  information    •  .  .  .  ,   

13.  Interpret  visuals  such  as  graphs*  maps  or  charts   

14.  Follow  written  directions  or  instructions   

15.  'Understand  forms  related  to  job   

16.  Read  £or  intended  nieaning  

17.  Remember  significant  details    .  •  r  

Other  Reading  Skills: 
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General  Coiscents: 


Judith  R.  Rica 

Discricc  Oce  Technical  Institute 
620  West  Claireconc  Avenue 
Eau  Claire,  WI  5^701 

Telephone:  836-2826 
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CriAPTEB.  13.  APPENDIX  ITEMS 


A,    San  Jose  State  University,  Handbook  toT  Developing  Competency-Based 

Curricula  for  New  and  Emerging  Occupations,  June,  1980  1085 
o   Task  Inventory  Instructions 

B»    Maryland  State  Department  of  Education,  "How  to  Do  a  Job  Analysis,"  1978  1087 
o   Job  Inventories  and  Task  Detailing  Worksheets 

C.  Humboldt  County  (California)  Private  Industry  Council  1093 
o   Competency  Statements  for  Account  Clerk,  Assistant  Bookkeeper,  etc. 

D.  Private  Industry  Council  of  S3outh  Florida  1107 
o    Partial  Listing  of  FY1982  Benchmarks  for  Secretary,  Clerk  Typist,  General  Clerk, 

Receptionist 

E.  111& 
o    Manual/Perceptual  Skills 

F.  Consolidated  Youth  Employment  Program  1117 
o   Certification  of  Skill  Competency 

G.  State  of  Iowa  Office  for  Planning  and  Programming  1119 
o   Certificate  of  Competencies  Achievement 

H.  Birmingham  Private  Industry  Council  li2J 
o   Task  Documentation 
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Item  33  A. 


TASK  INVENTORY  INSTRUCTIONS 
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QUESTION  #1  -^'ToskOccurrenco" 


DIRECTIONS  FOR  REPORTING  WHICH  ACTIVITIES 
YOU  PERFORM  ON  YOUR  PRESENT  JOB 

(Pleaie  read  this  page  carefully  and  complotely)  

1 .  During  tho  fast  ynar  or  so  In  yourpmsent/ob  posit/on  as  a  Business  Data  Programmer, 
which  of  the  activities  in  the  List  of  Activities  have  you  performed?  Place  a  check  mark 
or  ''X"  in  the  column  to  the  right  of  each  activity  statement  to  indicate  which  tasks  you 
have  actually  been  doing.  Task  activities  not  performed  by  you  should  be  left  blank. 

2.  Be  sure  to  read  every  ectivity  listed.  Do  not  depend  on  the  duty  labels  that  are  used  to 
group  the  activities.  These  duty  categories  are  not  definite.  They  may  contain  some  of 
your  job  activities,  even  when  you  do  not  generally  perform  the  duty  itself. 

3.  Do  Include  as  part  of  your  Job: 

a.  Recent  work  experiences  as  a  Business  Data  Progremmer  in  other  offices  of  your 
present  firm,  but  not  for  other  employers. 

b.  Performance  of  an  activity  not  normally  done  by  you,  but  that  you  did  do  at  least 
once  as  part  of  your  Job,  even  if  it  was  in  a  very  special  or  unusual  circumstance. 

4.  Do  not  mari.  activities: 

a.  Done  only  when  you  were  employed  in  some  other  job  position  (vuch  as  Junior 
Pro^i^rammer,  Engineering  and  Scientific  Programmer,  or  Systems  Analyst). 

b.  if  you  occasionally  "assist"  someone  else  to  do  the  activity,  but  you  are  not  too 
greatly  involved  in  the  performancCt  However,  if  you  handled  a  significant  portion 

*      of  the  activity  (and  only  you  can  be  the  judge  of  that),  the  occasion  may  be  counted. 

c.  If  they  era  actu:  ily  performed  by  ah  assistant  assigned  to  you,  and  not  by  you. 

5.  in  answering  this  question  of  which  activities  you  actually  perform,  pay  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  "action  verb."  The  "action  verb"  is  usually  the  first  word  of  each  statement. 
Do  not  indicate  performance  of  activities  done  by  a  subordinate  and  only  supervised  by 
you,  unless  the  "action  verb"  implies  such  supervision  ss  a  part  of  the  activity. 

6.  The  pages  of  the  Task  Inventory, booklet  should  not  be  removed  when  answering  this 
question;  they  will  nrad  to  be  in  proper  sequence  later  to  process  your  answers  along 
with  those  of  other  people  answering  this  question. 


NOW  TURN  TO  PAGE  1  OF  THE  ACTIVITIES  LIST, 
AND  BEGIN  MARKING  YOUR  ACTIVITIES  IN  THE  BOXES  PROVIDED. 

Thank  you  for  your  participation  in  this  study. 
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Item  13  B. 


JOB  INVENTORY                                                      „           ,  ^ 

(DUTY-TASK  USD  ®* 

1.  Ghtclctaa)csvouptrfofmnow(^^ 

Z  Addany  tatkivoudonow^hkaharvnotllntd. 

J.  in  uw  iifiw  spMir  ooiufiwif  rro  ontcicMi  i  w  i  UfiKt  on  iirrt  iptni  in  your  prMtnt  HMi. 

Timt  Spmt  Scato  * 

1  -  VCnVMUCHiELOWAVEAAGf             4  -  A90UTAVCRA0I                              y  -  VCVIV  MUCH  ABOVI 

2  -  BCLOWAVif^AQl                              5  -  8CIQHTLV  AiOVI  AVERAGI  AViRAOl 

3  -  SlIQHTLYtlLOWAVCRAOl               0  -  A«OVC  AVERAGI 

CHECK 
OONt  IN 
MEMPIT 

TIMS  SPENT 
DOING  THESE 

TASKS  IN 
raUENT^Ot 

OFFICE 

wc 
OMtV 

  -  '         ■      -  ■ 
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JOB  INVENTORY 

Ol        •  ^f9H 

(DUTY.TASK  LIST) 

1.  Q>«ck  xuk%  you  ptrf orm  nt^^  ( 

2.  Add  my  tasks  you  do  now  which  an  not  listtd. 

3.  Irt  mt  •Tiifw  So«nt"  column,  ntt  chtcktd  l^^iwks  on  tim  iptnt  in  your  prtstni  jot. 

Timo  Spont  Scilo 


1  -  VCnV  MUCH  SILOW  AVf  RACK  4  -  AOOUT  AVtVlAOt  7  ^  VIRY  MUCH  A«OV| 

7  -  if  LOW  AVf  HAOt  f  -  SLiaHTLY  AtOVl  AVf  HaGI  AVKRAOt 

a  •  SLIGHTLY  ilLOW  AVSRAOt  0  -  AOOVI  AVf  RAQt 


F.   PERFORMING  TRANSCRIPTION  ACTIVITIES 

CHSCX  19 

ooMe  IN 
Joe 

DOINO  THUS 

TASICS  IN. 
MUlNTiOO 

USI 

ONLY 

1.     Adjust  traascrilter  coatrols  (123) 

(2  :  S6) 

2.     Arraago  needed  lourees  (12U) 

3*     Burst  (sep<irat;e)  aad  attach 

1  ^  H  1 

Cor.T^^o^e  eorrespoadeace  (126) 

 LSAj.. 

^.     Moaicor  transcrlblag  equipmeat 

6.     Prioritize  documeats  before  t/plag  (126) 

— Uai_ 

T.     Proofread  haadvrittea  or  rough  drafts  (129) 

L — (.6^. 

6.     Select  the  format  aad  layout  before 

tyniag                                                    ,           ( 130) 

 LfiZi. 

9.     Take  dictacioa  at  the  typewriter 

\  1 31  / 

 \£i\}. 

10.     Transcribe  froa  recorded  aedia  (132) 

NOTE:     If  any  tasks  you  perform  under  this  duty 
 a^Lfi  Mt^^isted.  write  .  the:;i  la  the 

■ 

folloviag  spaces.     Rate  them  according  to 

1 
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Rite 

Comiy 
City 

TyptVork 


Till  DetiiUnt 
Vorkibett  fl 


TASK: 


^  aot  iie  trade  bm«i 
mUii  tride  laaei  ire 
CMMly  tticd  to  de- 
icribe  tkeie  iteai. 


Lilt  below  thoic  iodividuil  itcpi  i  worker  would  ttike  to  coiipletc  the  entire  tMk> 


EitiMitc  tiik  coipletiofl  tli^: 
Houri  itttei 


Hote:  If  Uiufficieat  ipicc  exiiti  to  coipleu  tiik  itepi.  joptinue  op  bick  of  thii_workiheet. 


Wilt  checki  wottlfl  a  worker  take  to  ensure  WlifKtory  .  Jok  perfomince? 


Vbat  rtlefi»  tuidelioeii  retul«tlQM|  itindirdi»  etc.,  ciuied  you  to  perfora  tke  above  uik  in  the  tanner 
it  wai  perforacdY  ^   . 


1U5 


TASK  DETAILING  WORKSUKET  $i 

DUTY: 
TASK: 


Stepi  in  PerfoniDg  Task 

CoaditioM 

Staadard 

Reference  for  Staadard 

1 

TASK  OETAUING  WORKSHEET 
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DUn:  F.  SHAMPOOING  AND  RINSING  HAIR 
TASK:  F-1  Give  pUin  ibupoo 


STEPS  IN  FERfORHING  TASK 

COHDITIOHS 

STANDARD 

REFERENCE  FOR 
STANDARDS 

1.  Seat  pfttroD  coaforUbly. 

,2.  Select  and  arrange  required  lateriali. 

3.  Vaih  and  oanitize  tundi. 

4.  Drape  patron. 

5.  Ask  patron  to  retove  neck  or  ear  Jevelry 
and  glaaaea. 

i,  RcMve  all  bair  plna  froa  hair. 
7.  Eiajiine  condition  of  patron'i  hair  and 
Bcalp. 

S.  Bnicb  hair  thoroughly. 
9.  Adjust  ^huffwt  cape  ovsr  back  ot  ahaapoo 
chair. 

1A    Arilmt.  vaIiioc  inil  tMMifiriturii  of  uiter 

ipray. 

11.  Met  hair  thoroughly. 

12.  Apply  shaapoo). 

13.  Give  lanipulaiioaa. 
U.  Rioie  hair  thoroughly. 

15.  Apply  ahaapoo  again. 

16.  Rinse  hair  thoroughly. 

17.  Partially  towel  dry  bair. 

Given  needed  equiptent 
and  supplies  and  pro- 
vided vith  a  pstroo. 

a.  PUroQ  ii  satisfied. 

b.  Oil  and  aoil  are  re- 
Koved  fro*  hair. 

c.  Soap  curdi  ;;re  re- 
ioved  fron  hair. 

d.  Proceaa  coapleted  in 
approKinately  5 
■inutea. 

1 

Van  Dean 

Htnual 

Sources  Consulted 

IIIC  wmu  UCMl  IMlUMi  A7'*f 

(pp.  «-45) 

SUndard  Textbook  of  Cosaetology— 1972 
(pp.  45-4^) 

TASK  DETAILING  WRKSREn  |2 
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Item  13  C.  TABLE  OF  COMTENTS 


DRAFT 


-JOB  SPECIFIC  SKILLS- 
ACCT  CLERI  /AS3T  E^:^:F^ ER/BILL ING/ACCTS  PAYABLE/ACCTS  RECEI VABLE/PAYF.OLL/ 

FINANCIAL  CLERK 


A  BUSINESS  MACHINE  SKILLS 

A.  I  Demonstrate  the  ability  to  type  standard  forms.  1 

A.2  Demonstrate  the  ability  to  use  a   10  key  calculator.  1 

A.  3  Demonstrate  the  ability  to  use  copy  machines.  1 

B  GENERAL  OFFICE  SKILLS 

B.  1       Demonstrate  the  ability  to  answer  the  telephone  and  take 

phane  massages.  2 
B»2      Demonstrates  the  ability  to  file  and  retriev*»  cards  and 

documents  in  al  phaciet  i cal  •   chr onal ogi cal   and  numer  i cal 

order,  2 
Pi"^      Demonstrate  the  ability  to  utilize  a  cross  referenced  filing 

svatem. 

BASIC  BOOKKEEPING  SKILLS 

Describe  the  basic  accounting  system.  3 
^  Divide  transactions  into  their  debit  and  credit  parts.  4 

3      Define  the  terms  related  to  recording  and  posting  opening 

entries  in  journals.  4 

C.  4  Journalise  business  transactions,  5 
C.5  Post  to  the  general  ledger,  5 
C-D      Prepare  trial  balances,   and  demonstrate  the  ability  to 

locate  errors  within  them. 
C.7      Prepare  a  trial  balnce,    income  statement  and  balance  sheet 

an  a  si::  column  work  shee*:.  ^ 
C.8      Prepare  financial   statements  from  six  column  work  sheets.  7 

C.  9      -Close  the  ledger,  7 

D  CASH  SYSTEMS  AND  CHtCKING  ACCOUNTS 

D.  1  Conduct  bank  transactions.  8 
D.2  Reconcile  bank  statements.  ^ 
D.3  Establish  a  oetty  cash  fund  using  a  vouncher  system.  9 


£  ACCOUNTS  PAYABLE  AND  ACCOUNTS  RECEIVABLE 

E. 1       Journalise  purchases  in  a  purchases  journal   and  post  to 

subsidiary  ledgers,  1^"* 
E.2      Journalize  cash  payment-  in  a  cash  disbursements  journal 

and  post  to  subsidiary  accounts  payable  ledgers.  11 

E.  3      Journalise  sales  and  cash  receipts  in  a  cash  receipts 

journal   and  post  to  subsidiary  ledgers.  11 

F  PAYROLL  AND  PAYROLL  TAXES 

F.  1       Prepare  and  record  emoloyee  payrolls.  12 

F.  2      Prepare  payroll   ta:?  forms  for  submission  to  state  and 

f ederal  governments.  *2 

G  AUTOMATED  ACCOUNTING  SYSTEMS 

G.  l       Complete  d^ta  entry  forms  for  an  automated  accounting 

svstem,  1^ 
G,2      Make  basic  recording  entries  to  an  automated  accounting 

Sv'stem  using  a  CRT,  14 
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JOB-SPECIFIC  SfaLLS 


A 

A.l 

Measures: 


BUSINESS  MACHINE  SKILLS 

Demonstrate  the  ability  to  type  standard  -forms, 

a.  Type  a  minimum  of  40  wpm  with  no  less  than  3  errors 
on  a  five  minute  typing  tests 

b.  Type  four  different  preprinted     business  forms  with 
the  necessary  information  with  any  errors  neatly 
corrected;  and 

c.  Given  five  names  and  addresses,   type  five  file 
folder  and  five  mailing  labels  neatly  and  with  any 
erroer  neatl y  corrected. 

Tool /Doer  a.     Sitandard  five  minute  typing  test   (straight  te>:t) 

b.     Completed  copies  of  business  forms 

c-       File  folder  labels  and  mailing  labels 


A. 2  Demonstrate  the  ability  to  use  a  10  key  calculator. 

Measures:     a.     Given  a  three  minute  test,   type  data  at   150  spm  with 
100%  accuracy; and 

b.     Given  five  addi t i on , f i ve  subtraction, five  division, 
five  multiplication  and  five  percentage  problemsj, 
use  the  calculator  to  perform  the  tasks     with  100% 
accuracy- 


Tool/Docs     a.     Three  minute  test,   using  straight  columns  of  figures 
b.     25  problem  arithmetic  test 


A  • 

Measures: 
Tool /Doc: 


Demonstrate  the  ability  to  use  copy  machine: 


a. 


Use  a  copy  machine  to  make  one  and  two-sided  single 
and  multiple  copies  of  a  document  with  100!^ 
accuracy.   Multiple  page  documents  should  be  collated 
and  stapled  neatly  and  with   1007.  accuracy. 


Comr 


i  copies 
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B  GENERAL  OFFICE  SKILLS 

B.l  DGfTTOnatrate  the  ability  to  answer  the  telephone  and 

take  phone  messages. 

Measuresi     a.     Answer  five  telephone  calls  using  good  phone  skills 
(i.e.,  good  English^,   speaking     clearly,   politely.  .  .  > 
and  take  messages  with  100*/.  accuracy   (to  include 
names  and  tel ephone  numbers  of  the  cal 1 i ng  parti es, 
tim^  of  day<  date  and  who  the  message  is  for,  and 
by  whom  it  was  taken).   Phone  skills  must  be  rated 
as  satisfactory  by  the  (calling)  evaluator. 


Tool/Doc.     a.     Evaluators  ratings  of  five  calls,  telephone 
messages. 
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B.2 


Demonstrate  the  ability  to  file  and  retrieve  cards  and 
documents  in  alphabetical ,  chronological  and  numerical 
order. 


treasures:  a. 


File  a  set  of  25  documents  in  alphabetic  order  and 
within  the  letter  in  chronological  order  with  no 
more  than  three  misfilings  in  nol ess  than 
mi  nutes; 


b.     Fil®  25  cards  numerically  with  100'/,  accuracy  in 
less  than  minutes;  and 

Ci  Given  a  list  of  10  file  names,  retreive  files  from 
an  alphabetical  file  with  1007.  accuracy  in  no  less 
than         minutes;and  • 

d.     Given  a  list  of   10  numbers,   retreive  cards  from  a 
numerical  file  with  iOO/1  accuracy  in  no  less  than 
minutes. 


Tool/Doc:     a.     Trainer's  documentation  of  correct  filing  and  time 
taken 

b.  Trainer's  documentation  of  correct  filing  and  time 
taken 

c.  Trainer's  record  of  documents  retrieved  and  time 
taken 


d.     Trainer's  record  of  cards  retrieved  and  time  tak 


en 


Demonstrate?  the  ability  to  utilize  a  cross  referenced 

filing       ^V.t^^.  jQgg 
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Measures:     a^     Given  ten  documents  to  be  cross  referenced,  prepare 
a  list  of  those  documents  with  the  cross  reference 
notation  following  each  entry  neatly,   legibly"  and 
with  100/C  accuracy;  and 


b.     Given  a  cross  reference  list  of  five  entries, 
* -.correctly  locate     the  five  references  with  100!^ 
accuracy. 


DRAFT 

Tool /Doc:     a.     Cross  reference  list 


Da     Trainer's  documentation  of  correct  location  of 
documents 


C  BASIC  BOOKKEEPING  SKILLS 

C.l  Describe  the  basic  accounting  system. 

Measures:     a.     Given  25  financial   items  and  their  descriptions, 

classify  each  as  an  asset,  a  liability  or  as  capital 
(owner's  equity)   with  BOVm  accuracy; 

b.     State  the  fundamental  bookkeeping  equation  and, 
given  10  v^ets  of  two  elements^  calculate  the 
value  of  the  missing  element  neatly-   ^^giblyr  and 
with   100%  accuracy; 


c.  State  three  basic  variations  of  a  transaction's 
potential  effects  on  acc^    nts  neatly  and  with  lOOtC 
accuracy; 

d .  Gi ven  a  seri es  of  accounci ng  terms  rel ated  to 
starting  an  accounting  system,   match  each  to  its 
definition  with  100%  accuracy;  and 


e.  Given  8  financial  items  and  the  name  of  a  company, 
prepare  a  beginning  balance  sheet  for  that  company 
neatly,   legibly  and  with  100%  accuracy. 


Tool/Doc:     a.  Financial   items  classification  worksheet 

b .  Bookkeepi ng  equat i on  worksheet 

c •  Statement  of  transact i  ons'   effect  on  accounts 

d •  Def  i  n  i  t  i  on s  wor  ksheet 

e.  Balance  sheet 
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C.2 


Divide  ^.ransactions  into  their  debit  and  credit  p'art«,. 


Heasurest     a.     Analyze  a  series  of  transactions  shown  on  T  accounts 
^   and  sort  the  entries  into  debits  and  credits  with 
•^with  100%  accuracy; 


b. 


d. 


•Given  3  lists  of  account  balances  f or,  di f f «rent 
clients,  open  a  ledger  of     -accounts  ^or  each  clJent 
(including  T  accounts  for  their  creditors) p  and 
use  tt3  fundamental  bookkeeping  equation  to 
demonstrate  that  debits  equal  credits; 

State  the  three  rules  of  debits  and  credits  with 
100'/.  accuracy,  and  show  each  rule  on  a  T  account 
neatly,   legibly  and  .with  100%  accuracy;  and 

Gtiven  an  account,  calculate  its  balance  and  identify 
the  side  on  which  it  should  be  shown  with  100% 
accuracy. 


e.     Identify  and  classify  accounts  affected  by  transac- 
tions with  100%  accuracy. 


Tool /Doc:  a. 

b. 

Ci 

di 


T  accounts  worksheet 
Proving  equality  worksheet 

Written  statement  of  rules  and  T  account  deuctions 
Account  balance  worksheet 

Account  classification  worksheet  PR/KF*^ 


C.3  Define  the  terms  related  to  recording  and  posting 

opening  entries  in  journals. 

Measures:  a.  Given  the  terms  related  to  recording  and  posting 
opening  entries,  match  them  to  their  definitions 
with  100%  accuracy. 

Tool/Doc:     a.     Opening  entries  definitions  worksheet 


C.4 


Journalise  business  tran«:»acti  ons. 


Measures:     a.     otven  a  =*trries  of   incomplete  sentences,   fill   in  the 
blanks  ho  c-jmplete  to  state  the  five  rules  of 
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journalising,   and  the  rules  of  how  accounts' 
increases  8  \d  decreases  are  shown  by  debits  and 
credits.   The  sentences  should  be  completed  neatly, 
legibly,   and  with  100%  accuracy  in  spelling  ahd 
content ; 

Given  five  source  documents  or  their  f /.asc imi  1  es, 
••^record  those  transactions  in  a  multi-column  general 

journal   neat  1  y  ?rd  1  egi bl y  and  with   lOOV.  accuracy 
•  in  entr i  es  and  spel I i  ng ; 


Tools/Doc:   a.     Journalizing  fill-in  worksheet 
b.     General  journal  page 
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C.5  Post  to  the  general  ledger. 

Measures:     a.     Arrange  a  series  of   accounts  fo»'  a  small  business 
in  a  chart  of  accounts  n'eatly,   legibly  and  with 
lOOV.  accuracy  in  spel  1  ing; 

b .  Gi  ven  a  general   journal   page  and  a  series  of  account 
nur.ibers,   post  the  entries  to  the  appropriate  ledgers 
neatly;   logibly  and  with  lOOV.  accuracy  in  spelling, 
format  a-^d  entry  content;  and 

c.  Given  a  completed  general  journal  page,  locate  the 
matching  ledger  entry  for  each  item  or  the  journal 
page  with  1007.  accuracy. 


Too) /Doc:     a.     Chart  of  accounts 

b.  Ledger  pages 

c.  Trainer's  documentation  after  demonstration 


C.6  Prepare  trial  balances,   and  demonstrate  the  ability  to 

locate  errors  wi  thin  them. 

Measures:     a.     From  a  ledger  of  simple  T-accounts, penci 1 -f oot  each 
1 edgar  to  f  i  nd  the  bal ance  of  each  account  and 
prepare  a  trial  balance  sheet  neatly,    legibly  and 
wi  th   1007.  accuracy  in  computati  on.   format  and 
entri  es;  and 

b  ^     Gi  ven       "^er  i  es  of  transact  i  ons ,   record  them  in  a 
gensral   journal,   post  t^.^m  to  the  ledger  accounts, 

-?Q-t    'hix  i'^Jaer  accounts  and  prepare  a  trial 
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.  balance  sheet  neatly,  legibly  and  with  1007.  accuracy 
*     in  computation,   "format  and  entries? 

c.     Given  S  \.rial  balance  sheets,   locate  the  3  shteets 

containing  errors,   find  and  correct  the  errors  with 
1007.  accuracy;  and 


d.     From  a  series  of  statements,   identify  those 

•statements     which  describe  errors  that  wauld  not 
show  up  on  a  trial  balance  with  100  V.  accuracy. 


b.  Trial   balance  sheet 

c.  . Correlated  trial  balance  sheets 

d.  Trial  balance  worksheet 


Prepare  a  trial  balance,  income  statement  and  balance 
sheet  on       si ::  col umn  work  sheet . 


Measures:     a.     Given  a  series  of  incomplete  statements  about  sin 
]     column  work  sheets,   fill   in  the  blanks  neatly, 
legibly  and  with  1007.  accuracy; 


b.  Given  a  ledger  of  simple  T  accounts,   prepare  a 
trial  balance,   income  statement  and  b^alance  shf^et 
on  a  si>:  column  work  sheet  neatly,    legibly  and 
with  1007.  accuracy  in  format,   computation  and 
entries;  and 

c.  <!7iven  a  series  of  ledger  pages,   prepare  a  trial 
balance,   income  statement  and  balance  sheet  on 

a  six  column  work  sheet  neatly,   legibly  and  with 
1007.  accuracy  in  format,   computation  and  entries. 


Tool /Doc: 


Trial  balance  sheet 


Tool /Docs 


b. 


Si  )i  col  umn  wor  k  sheet 


Worksheet  fill-in 


c . 


Si'A 


col  umn  work  sheet 


C.  3 


Prepare  iinanci  £\1 
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sheets. 


Measures: 


a.  Complete  an  income  statement  -from  a  six  column  work 
sheet  neatly,   legibly  and  with  100%  accuracy *ln 
■format  and  entries; 

b.  Complete  a  capital  statement  -from  a  six  column  work 
* -^sheet  neatly,   legibly  and  with  100%  accuracy  in 

format  and  entries;  and 

c.  Complete  a  tjalance  sheet  -from  a  siu  column  work 
sheet  neatly,  legibly  and  with  100/C  accuracy  in 
format  anrt  entri  es. 


Tool /Doc:     a.     Income  statement 

b .  Capi  tal  statement 

c.  Balance  sheet 
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C.9  Chose  the  ledger. 

Measures:     a.     Given  a  series  of  statement-  about  closing  out 
accounts,     number  them  in  the  order  that  the 
accounts  should  be  closed  with  100%  accuracy; 

b.  Given  a  general   journal   sheet,   post  the  closing 
entries  for  each  account  neatly,   legibly  and 
with  100%  accuracy  in  format  and  entries; 

* 

c.  Given  a  series  of  incomplete  statements,  fill 

in  the  blanks  to  complete  the  steps  for  balancing 
and  ruling  balance  sheet  accounts  neatly^,  legibly 
and  with  100%  accuracy; and 


d.     Given  a  series  of  ledger  sheets,   balance  and  rule 
each,   and  prepare  a  post-cl osi  ng  tr  i  al  bal ance 
neatly,   legibly  and  with  100%  accuracy. 


Tool /Doc:  a. 

b. 
c . 
d. 


Closing  worksheet 
Ledger  sheets 

Bal anc i ng  and  rul i ng  worksheet 

Ledger  sheets  and  post-closing  trial  balance 


CASH  SV5TF-:M;7    ViAD  CHECf:iK6  ACCOUNTS 
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D. 1  Conduct  bank  transactions. 

tieasureai     a.     Given  the  necessary  information,   prepare  S  bahk 
deposii  t  slips  neat  1  Vj,   legibl y  and  wi  th  100/4 
accuracy  in  spelling,   computation  and  entries? 

b.  *'vGiven  facsimiles  of  endorsements,   match  each  with 

,its  type  of  endorsement,   and  what  that  endorsement 
•means  with  100'/.  accuracy; 

c.  Given  the  necessary  information,   complete  5  checks 
and  their  stubs  in  written  and  typed  forms  neatly, 
legibly  and  with   lOOV.  accuracy  in  format,  spelling, 
computation  and  entries;  and 

d.  Post  the  check  amounts     in  the  general   journal  and 
i^opropriate  account  ledgers  neatly,    legibly  and  with 
10^%  accuracy  in  format  and  entries, 

e.  Prepare  deposit  by  bundling  bills<ar  their 
facsimiles),   wrapping  coins  and  endorsing  checks 
neatly  and  with  iOO'/.  accuracy; 


a.  Deposit  slips 

b.  Endorsement  worksheet 

c.  Checks  and  stubs 

d.  General  journal  and  account  ledgers 
ei  Wrapped  coins  and  bundled  bills 
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D.2  Reconcile  bank  statements. 

Measures:     a.     Given  a  bank  statement,   record  bank  sfsrvice  charges 
in  a  cash  journal  neatly,   legibly  and  with  100 
accuracy  in  format  and  entries; 

b.  Correctly  state  the  three  reasons  that  a  depositor's 
check  stub  balance  and  the  bank  statement  may  not 
agree;  and 

c.  Given  a  check  stub  balance  and  a  bank  statement^ 
prepare  a  bank  reconciliation  statement  in  written 
and  typed  versions  neatly,   legibly  and  with  100% 
and  wi  th   100'/.  accuracy  in  format ,   computation  ^*nd 
entr i  es. 


Tool /Doc:     a.   Jcu'^nai   p  :Mr..2  HOI 


b»  Statement  of  reasons 


c.  Bank  reconciliation  statervants 
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D,3 


EfitAblish  a  petty  cash  fund  using  a  voucher  system. 


Measures!  a. 


b. 


d. 


e. 


Given  S  sets  of   10  bills  (or  facsimiles)   in  5 
denominations  and  20  coins  in  five  denominations, 
correctly  count  each  set; 

Given  S  requests  for  money,  count  out  the  bills 
and  coins  to  correctly  match  each  request; 

Prepare  5  vouchers  and  5  cash  receipts  in  written 

and  typed  versions  neatly,   legibly  and  with 

100/C  accuracy  in  spelling,  format  and  calculations; 

Given  a  cash  payments  journal,  establish  and  re- 
plenish a  petty  cash  fund;  and 

Given  5  sets  of  vouchers  and  cash  amounts, 
match  each  set  against  a  given  petty  cash  fund 
amount  to  prove  the  cash  or  determine  whether 
and  the  extent  to  which  the  petty  cash  funds 
may  be  short  or  over  with  100'/.  accuracy. 


Tool /Doc.     a.  Counting  cash  worksheet 

b.  Requesting  cash  worksheet 

c.  Vouchers  and  receipts 

d.  Petty  cash  fund  journal 

e.  Petty  cash  fund  worksheet 


ACCOUNTS  PAYABLE  AND  ACCOUNTS  RECEIVABLE 


E.  1 


Measures: 


Journal ize  purchases  in 
to  subsidi  ary  ledgers. 


a  purchases  journal   and  post 


Classify  a  series  of  accounts  related  to  purchases 
and  post  them  in  a  purchases  journal  neatly,  legibly 
and  wi th  100%  accuracy  in  format  and  entr i es; 

Given  a  purchases  journal  page,  post  the  entries 
into  subsidiary  accounts  payable  ledgers  neatly, 
legibly  and  with  100%  accuracy  in  format  v^nd 
entries;  and 

Given  subsidiary  accounts  oayabls  ledger  sheets, 

prepare  a  schedule  Ojf^^account 5  payable  neatly, 
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legibly  and  with  iOOV.  accuracy. 


Tool /Doc  8     a.     Purchases  journal  page 

b •  Accounts  payable  l edger  pages 
c.     Schedule  of  accounts  payable 


^•S  Journalize  cash  payments  in  a  cash  di sburesmenta  journal 

and  post  to  subsidiary  accounts  payable  ledgers. 

Measures:     a.     Given  a  check  stub  record?   open  a  cash  disbursements 
journal  and  record  each  transaction,  placing  a 
checkmark  next  to  any  entry  that  is  not  to  be  posted 
seperately.  The     journal  should  be  neat,   legible  and 
lOOV.  accurate  in  format  and  entries^ 

b.  Given  a  partially  completed  disbursements  ledger 
page,  post  the  transactions  to  accounts  payable 
ledgers  and  summarise  the  journal  neatly,  legibly 
and  with   100*/.  accuracy;  and 

c.  Given  a  partially  completed  disbursements  ledger 
page,  determine  which  accounts  still  neejd  to  be 
posted  with  iOOV.  accuracy. 


Tool/Docj     a.     Cash  disbursements  page 

b.  Subsidiary  accounts  payable  ledger  pages 

c.  Cash  disbursements  page  with  non-pasted  items 
circled 


£•4  Journalize  sciles  and  cash  receipts  in  a  cash  receipts 

journal   and  post  to  subsidiary  ledgers. 

Measures:     a.     Given  a  set  of  sales  invoices,   open  a  cash  receipts 
journal  and  journalize  the  transactions  neatly, 
accurately  and  with   iOOV.  accuracy; 

bw    Given  a        h  receipts  journal,   post  the  subsidiary 
accoun  watle  ledgers  and  summarize  the 

jcurn^l  n(3atly,   legibly  and  with   iOOy.  accuracy; 

1103 
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Cr     Givcin  fiubtsidiary  accounts  receivable  ledgersi 

prepare  a  «hedulo    of  accounts  receivable  neatly, 
accurately  and  with  lOOV.  accuracy i 

d.     Given  source  documents,  enter  each  transaction  into 
an  expanded  four  column  cash  receipts  journal 
■•;neatlyi  legibly  and  with  100/4  accuracy. 


Tool /Doc:  a. 

b. 
c. 
d. 


Cash  receipts  journal  page 

Subsidiary  accounts  receivable  ledger  pages 

Schedule  o-f  accounts  receivable 

Four  column  cash  receipts  journal  page 


F.  1 


Measures: 


PAYROLL  AND  PAYROLL  TAXES 

Prepare  and  record  employee  payrolls. 


DRAFT 


Given  10  time  cards  and  pay  rates,   calculate  and 
list  each  employee's  earnings  neatly,   accurately  and 
with  100>C  accuracy; 

Given  10  employees'  earnings,  determine  each 
employee's  payroll   income  tax  and  PICA  deductions 
listing  them  neatly,   legibly  and  with  lOOV.  accuracy? 

Given  the  employees'   time  cards  prepare  a  semi- 
monthly payroll   neatly,   legibly  and  with  lOO'A 
accuracy; 


d.  Given  the  employees'  time  cards,  prepare  a  payroll 
register  neatly,   legibly  and  with  1007.  accuracy; 

e.  Given  a  series  of  time  cards     -for  an  employee, 
prepare  an  employee's  earnings  record  neatly, 
legibly  and  with  100"/.  accuracy?  and 

■f.  Given  a  payroll  register,  prepare  check  -fascimiles 
(with  stubs)  in  written  and  typed  versions  neatly, 
legibly  and  with  100'/.  accuracy. 


Tool /Doc;     a.     Earnings  worksheet 

b.     Payroll   income  ta::  and  PICA  worksheet 
c*    Semi-mc       iy  payroll 
ri.     Payrol  J.  reqi^ster  ^^^^ 
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e»     Employe©'©  earnings  record 

f.     Payroll  checks  (inclu;flng  stubs) 


•V   ,  ,  

^^•2  Prepare  payroll  ta>:  -forms  -for  submission  to  state  and 

federal  governments. 

Measuresi  a.  Given  a  payroll,  journalize  the  payroll  in  a  cash 
payments  journal  neatly,  accurately  and  with  1007. 
accuracy! 

b.  Post  payroll  entries  from  a  cash  payments  journal 
neatly,   legibly  and  with  100%  accuracyi 

c.  Given  5  employers'  payrolls,  calculate  and  list 
each  employer's  payroll  taxes  neatly,   legibly  and 
with  100%  accuracy} 

d.  Journalize  an  employer's  payroll  taxes  in  a  general 
ledger  neatly,   legibly  and  with  lOOX  accuracyj 


e.  Post  an  employer's  payroll  taxes  entry  from  a 
general  journal  neatly,  legibly  and  with  100'/. 
accuracy) 

f.  Prepare  5  employers'   quarterly  federal  tax  returns 
(Form  941)   in  written  and  typed  versions  neatly, 
legibly  and  with  100%  accuracyj and 

g.  Journalize  payment  of  liabilities  for  withholding 
and  payroll  taxes  in  a  cash  payments  journal  neatly, 

:     legibly  and  with  100%  accuracy. 


Tool/Doc:     a.  Cash  payments  journal  page 

b.  Payroll   ledger  pages  jj^lR^^^^ 

c.  Payroll  taxes  worksheet 

d.  General   ledger  page 

e.  Payroll  tax  ledger  page 

f.  Form  941s 

g.  Cash  payments  journal  page 


5  AUTOMATED  ACCOUNTING' SYSTEMS* 
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G.l  Complete  data  entry  forms  for  an  automated  accounting 

system. 

Measures:     a.     Assign  account  numbers  to  accounts  in  general*  ledger 
neatly^   legibly  and  with  100^.  accuracy; 

b-^   Prepare  a  chart  of  accounts  setup  form  with  90% 
*  -.accuracy; 

c-    'Prepare  financial  statement  setup  forms  with  90% 
accuracy: 

d.  Analyze  a  systems  flowchart  to  correctly  list  the 
steps  that  an  automated  accounting  system  wi 1 1 
fallow.   List  should  be  neat,   legible  and  75% 
accuractes  and 

e.  Prepare  a  journal  entry  transmittal  for  an  opening 
entry  neatly,   legibly  and  with  100'/.  accuracy. 


Tool /Doc:     a.  List  of  account  numbers 

b.  Printout  of  chart  of  accounts 

c.  Printout  of  financial  statement 

d .  Li  st  of  steps 

e.  Journal  page 


DRAFT 


G.2  Make  basic  recording  entries  to  an  automated  accounting 

system  using  a  CRT. 

Measures:     a.     Given  data  for  a  chart  of  accounts  and  for  a 

financial  statement,   enter  data  using  a  CRT  with 
100'/.  accuracy; 

b.  Retreive  accounts  receivable,   accounts  payable  and 
general   ledger  data  using  a  CRT  with  100'/.  accuracy; 
and 

c.  Given  a  set  of  written  instructions,   manipulate  the 
data  in  the  accounts  receivable,   accounts  payable 
and  general   ledger  files. 


Tool/Do'-2     a-*    Ch^rt  r.       --ounts  printout 

b.     PrintcLit'ir  a-J^  ciCcountiH  receivable,   accounts  payable 

-  lit)6 
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City  of  Miami  Beach  •  KcrmH  Lcwin.  Monroe  County  •  M.R.  Stierheim,  Dade  Countv 
•acimvi  niKTM  CfMriott^  otK»i..   ^  ^ 
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o 

00 


6. 


VuMrlcil  Filing 


8. 


9. 


10. 


Geographlcil 
Filing 


Subject  Fllino 


Cross  Hcferfnco 
DocuBtncs 


Inforutlon 
latrlivtl 
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Given  25  docuunts  to  be  fll«l,  the  parti- 
cipant will  file  the  docimnts  using  the 
ninerlc  Mthod,  with  no  aore  than  three 
docuMntt  li  If  lied. 

Given  2S  docuaenti  to  be  filed,  the  partl^ 
cipant  will  file  the  docupenti  using  the 
geographic  Mthod  with  no  aore  than  three 
docunntt  ilifiled. 

Given  25  docuients  to  be  flle4»  the  par- 
ticipant will  file  the  docuMnti  using 
the  subject  nthod.  with  nonre  then 
three  docuients  visfiled, 

Given  ten  docuoftnts,  im  of  which  have 
to  b4  cross  referenced,  the  participant 
will  cross  reference  those  dxuMnts  bv 
preparing  cross  reference  sheets  with 
loot  accuracy. 

Given  ten  requests  for  Infornatlon  froi 
the  files,  the  oartlcloant  will  retrieve 
the  necessary  docuMnts  froa  the  fill  Md 
provide  the  Infonitlon  necessary  In 
written  fora.  Nine  out  of  ten  inforaa- 
tion  rotrievil  requeiUausr  be  ritrliMtf 
with  loot  eccuracy. 


3c 
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H 
H 
O 
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20. 


BUSINESS  ENGLISH 

Spelling 


21. 


22. 


PunctuitloA 
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Given  20  coioonly  used  ■i^iptlled  woHi, 
orally  the  participant  whl  spell  m 
words.  (Ot  accuracy  is  reoulrid  for 
clerk/clerk-tvolst,  <nd  80)  acciiricv  for 
secratiriil  traliwai. 

Given  20  Mords  orallv  and  atHctlonirv, 
the  participant  will  use  the  dictionary 
to  ditiraim  th«  correct  ipelling  ulthoHt 
errors. 

Provided  a  one  paqe  typtd  copy  cootalnlnq 
five  punctuation  errors,  the  participant 
will  Identify  and  correct  three  out  of 
five  M  errors  for  a  clerk/clerk- 
typist  trainee,  and  four  out  of  five 
(don  errors  for  a  secritarial  trainee. 


X 


16 


mtm^  mm 


23. 


24. 


2S. 


Office  mmii 

bkulating  tUchlMi 


stenographic 
activities" 

Trintcrlbing  Frn 
fiKonMNidji 


Tdki  (  Trinscrlbe 
Shorthmd  DIcti 


Coopose 

Corrispondejici 


Given  five  tasks  (adding,  tubtractiiig, 
dividing,  Mltiplylng  Md  percent}),  tht 
participant  mIIH^  able  to  perfori  the 
tiski  with  M  80)  accuricy  rate. 


(liven  a  transcribing  HchiM  and  dicta* 
tion  ^.oflialnlng  fair  average  lengtli 
builnesi  letters,  tira  participant  ulil 
be  able  to  transcribe  tite  recorded 
Mteriali.  Three  out  of  foMr  letters 
oust  be  coapleted  uithin  4S  ilnutei 
to  the;.eviluator*s  Mtltfactien.  All 
iteos  on  the  evaluator'i  checklist  aust 
recilvo  I  satisfactory  rating* 

Given  five  unprevicwed  letters  contaiiiin^ 
cGSBOfl  businciss  vocabulary  dictated  ae 
60UPN,  the  participant  wlllbeabioto 
transcribe  all  letters  In  a  corrrjt 
letter  style.  Transcrlptioo  spe(4  ms( 
be  at  the  rate  of  ]0  m,  and  the  parti* 
clpant  will  be  able  to  produce  four  Mil* 
able  letters,  as  deterainod  by  the 
•valuator. 


Given  three  situations  requiring  cflawl' 
cation  through  business  letters,  the 
participant  nIII  compose  an  appropriate 
business  letter  for  each  case  (o  the 
satisfaction  of  the  evaluator.  All  itan 
00  tha  avaluator's  (hickllst  fm\  ^ 

f*M  larlffxlory 
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H 
H 


mmHK  NUMQER 

EUNENT 

INSPECTING  AND 

EVALUATING 

28. 

Edit  (Mm 

29, 

Inspect,  Verify 

itorm  All  Difi 

1 

CONPUTATIONAL 

CLEAICAL  ACTIVITIES 

30. 

Coi^lite  Invoices 

31. 


32. 
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Given  one  business  report  and  two  buslnesi 
letliri  In  need  of  revision),  the  particl- 
Nnt  will  bi  Able  to  revlw  ind  edit  eicli 
itei  to  the  liitlif^ctlon  of  the  ivaluetor. 
All  iteiK  on  tl^evilutor't  checkllu 
nitt  ricilvi  I  utIifKtorv  ntino. 

Given  docunntt,  buslnesi  papers  |od 
records,  som  tdiicti  contilo  irrors,  the 
participant  will  bi  able  to  Inspect  md 
verify  accuracy  of  tlie  nijMricti  and 
written  worit  and  correct  tite  errors.  At 
least  90)  of  nhi  errori  Mit  ba  detected 
and  corrected, 


Coi^letlon  of 
Monthly  Statenent 
For  Custours 
FroA  invoices 

Coapieting 
Monthly  Statement 
For  Custoner  Froa 
ledger  Sheets, 


Given  three  b\mi  invoices,  custoaeri' 
naies  and  addresses,  tens  and  Iteis  to 
be  billed,  the  participant  will  C019U11 
thi  thru  Invoices  with  lOOt  iccuricy. 

Given  25  unpaid  Invoices  and  itatemt 
forMS,  the  participant  will  be  able  to 
prepare  a  loothly  statewnt  for  each 
custoaerwith  100)  accuracy. 

Given  15  custooar  ledger  sheets  and 
statement  forn,  the  participant  will  be 
able  to  prepare  a  mnthly  statCMnt  for 
each  custOMr  with  lOOt  accuracy. 


mi 
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H 
H 

ro 


mm 

33. 

Uriti  ChMks 

•Given  check  records,  bl^  check  ferns  «nd 
five  bills  tobepild,  the  participant 
will  conplite  the  check  records  and  write 
the  cheeki  Mitly  and  with  mx  accuracy. 

% 

Diposit  Checks 
In  link  or  toh" 
ier'f  Offici 

1 

Given  a  bank  deposit  slip,  ten  checks, 
currency  and  color,  the  participant  will, 
with  1001  accuracy,  prepare  the  deposit 
slip  and  depMlt  It  In  tki  baok  or  c«b> 
lof  off  leo. 

35. 

Coipute  Cith 
Oltcowti 

eOOXKEEPINC  AND 
ACCOUNTINi;  ACTIVITIES 

Given  2S  Invoices  with  varying  cash  dli* 
count  terss.  and  a  calculator,  the 
P«riicipini  will  DO  aoie  to  ccnpute  the 
allowable  cash  discounts  and  thi  net 
Mount  of  the  Invoice  with  901  accuracy. 

36. 

Nuy  Cash  1 
Accountt 

Given  a  petty  cash  fund,  petty  cash 
transaction,  vouchers  and  a  petty  cash 
Journal,  the  participant  will  be  able  to 

Pf«f*;« transoetlow 
with  loot  accuracy. 

37. 

NeconcI  le  lUnk 

1 1 

Given  a  bank  statement,  cancelled  checkii 
previous  Mnthly  bank  reconciliation 
statennt,  check  stubs  or  check  reglsteri 
cash  ledger  sheet  <|td  word  ol  deposits,' 
the  participant  wilt  be  able  to  reconcllo 
the  bank  stitcwnt  with  100)  accuracy. 

Iff  Afiu  ffft<%^  — —  —      A^_^^e.              It  < 

ir  any  statenent  cannot  be  reconciled, 
participant  will  be  able  to  solve  the 
problei  so  that  reconciliation  can  take 
place. 

X  X  x 
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COOIIDIMTINfi  AMD 

mmm  activities' 


FOA  ttflOYEAS 

Pripiring  i  Oiy*i 
Schtduli 


Scliiduli  Eiploy«r 
Trlpi 


Eiptoyer  fiuslnsss 
bpMti  StitcwiU 


CIvM  an  offlci  situation  requiring  tSia 
praparatlon  of  a  day'f  ichadula  for  i 
five  day  period,  the  participant  will  be 
able  to  prepare  t  Ichedule  for  each  day 
to  the  evaluator'i  utltfactlon.  All 
ItMS  orj  the  evaluation  checklltt  ■uit 
receive  i  Mtlifactory  rating. 

Given  a  situation  Nh«re  the  eiployer  Mit 
go  on  a  trip,  the  participant  nIII  be 
able  to  prepare  an  Itinerary  and  eake  th« 
necesury  travel  arrangoMntt  to  the 
evaluator'i  tatlifxtlon.  Al  leait  nine 
out  of  the  ten  Iten  on  the  evaluator'i 
checMlit  Milt  be  rated  latlifactory. 

Clvan  receipts  and  other  Infonatlon 
relevant  to  an  e«ployer'i  builneii  trip 
OKpense,  the  participant  will  be  able  to 
prepare  a  buslneii  eiftense  statiMt  with 
100)  accuracy. 


3c 
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COURSE  TITLE(S) 


EXAMPLES  OF 
ACTIVITIES  AND/Or 
EXPERIENCES 


Item  13  E. 


J. 


MANUAL/PERCEPTUAL  SKILLS 


1.    CONSTRUCTS,  FABRICATES  AND/OR  ASSEMBLES 
MATERIALS 

(e.g.  wood  and  metal  shop  projects;  art 
and  theatre  constructions;  sewing  projects)  - 


2.    USES  SPE:CIFIC  HAND  TOOLS  AND  INSTRUMENTS 

(e.g.  drafting  and  drawing  tools;  laboratory 
equipment;  shop  tools) 


3.    DEVELOPS  VISUAL  PRESENTATIONS 

(e.g.  chartSy  designs,  drawings,  Illustrations) 


k.    MASTERS  KEYBOARD  SKILLS 

(e.g.  typewriter,  calculator,  computer 
keyboards) 


5.    OPERATES  POWER  EQUIPMENT 

(e.g.  electric  typewriter;  calculator; 
computers;  cooking  equipment;  registers; 
soldering/welding  equipment;  sewing 
machines) 
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Item  13  F. 

CERTIFICATION  OF  SKILL  COMPETENCY 

This  certifies  that   Doe.  Jane   has  successfully 

(Name) 

completed  skill  training  in   Dental  Assistant  and  prepared 

(Vocational  skill  area) 

for  employment  at  an  entry-level  position. 

Curriculum  established  and  training  done  by: 

J     I    On-the-job  training  contract  with: 

Employee's  Name   

Address 


I  X [    Formal  skill  training  at: 

Institution's  Name        Pensacola  Junior  College  

Address         5000  College  Blvd.,  Pensacola,  Fl 

I    {    Other  service  site  offering  approved  skill  training: 

Name  


Address 


A  copy  0*^  the  curriculum's  benchmarks  are  attached. 


CERTIFIED  BY 
TITLE 

CERTIFICATION  DATE 


Couns*i^f*^ 


1/23/80 
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SKILL  TRAINING  INFORMATION  SHEET 


Participant's  Name  Doe,  Jane   SS# 

Vocational  Skill  Area   Dental  Assistant  

Service  Site  Pensacola  Junior  College  

Address     5000  College  Blvd..  Pensacola »  Fl  

Date  of  Entry         2/1A/79   Completion  Date  1/21/80 

Benchmarks: 

1 .      Successful  performance  of  general  office  procedures,  


2.     Successful  performance  of  the  accounting  and  financial  procedures. 


3 .     Successful  operation  of  dental  equipment . 


4.     Successful  performance  of  general  chairside  procedures. 


5^     Successful  performance  of  dental  laboratory  duties - 


5^     Successful  performance  of  x*-ray  procedures. 


7^     Successful  performance  of  expanded  functions. 


9. 


10. 
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Or 

^         /I  CHiEVEnnEWT  ^ 

This  Is  to  certify  that  PauV  Participant  has  completpd  800  hours  of 
on-the-job  training  as  a  Building  Maintenance  Worker. 

The  Job  competencies  achieved  are  Identified  on  the  hack  of  this 
certificate. 


Awarded  this  28th  day  of  September.  1984. 


Susan  Supervisor  Gina  General 1st  Donald  Director 

Supervisor  JTPA  Staff  Director  ^ 
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The  following  Job  competencies  were  achieved: 

)  .  Paiil  can  identtfy  and  safely  use  the  following  hand  tooUi  Paint  .spray  guns,  hamners,  saws,  pliers,  wrenches, 
wire  cutters,,  screw  drjvers,  §nd  paint  brqshes.  ' 

2.  lie  can  Identify  and  safely  operiite  the  following  power  topis;  a  router  table  saw,  drill  presses,  hand  circular 
saws,  power  hand  drills,  Ifithes,  sabre  ;aw5.  Jig  saws,  band  sawsi  belt  saiiders  an'i  fadjal  anp  saws. 

3.  N  has  deinonstrated  competency  In  basic  electricity  by  Installing  apd  replacing  fixtures  anq  jwnches  and 
inspecting  and  repairing  Wing  apd  coQlIng  systems, 

i  His  carpentry  competencies  ]m\m  performing  measurements,'  repairing  doors,  windows,  plaster  and  woodwork, 
building  simple  stnittures,  and  painting. 

5,  His  basic  plumbing  competencies  Include 'worMfig  with  galvanized  and  copper  w^terplpe,  replacing  washers  and 
valves,  uncloflqln^  drains,  and  replacing  and  repairing  leaky  pipes,  faucets  and  tpiiets, 


;  H  Tlie$e  work  ha))1ts  and  attitude?  wpre  also  demonstratedi  iCheck  those  that  apply) 

;  °  ( /)  Shows  responiilblllty  and  dependability  In  attendance,  punctuality  and  performing  assigned  tasks, 

■(  ^  Plans  and  organ1?e5  job  responsibilities, 

•(/)  Shows  willingness  to  work  and  develop  more  auvanced  skills, 

(  /)  Accepts  guidance,  criticism  and  assignments  willingly, 

.  (  k1  Demonstrates  ability  to  communicate  ^effectively  as  retjiiired  to  perform  Job  duties. 

(✓)  (teintains  proper  and  constructive  relationships  wltji  others, 
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Item  13  H. 


2.    Task  Documentation 

All  tasks  that  are  not  documented  as  ci^mpleted  during  the 
pre-test  procedure  become  a  part  of  the  Trainee's  IndivlduaHzed 
Plan  of  Instruction. 

a.  A  trainee  is  assigned  appropriate  tasks  in  a  sequeiice 
designed  by  the  instructor.    The  date  that  a  task  is 
assigned  ijs  noted  on  the  Competency  Chart  in  the  Date 
Started  to  attain  Competency  column.    When  the  task 
is  successfully  completed,  according  to  the  criteria 
described  in  the  Performance  Objective,  the  Instructor 
will  place  a  date  in  the  Date  Competency  Demoi/>st rated 
column  and  initial  the  Inatructor^s  Initial  cplumnT 
This  act  documents  completion  of  the  ^specified  task 
(See  Example  B) . 

b.  This  procedure  will  be  followed  until \ all  tasks  in  the 
Trainee's  Competency  Chart  are  completi^ed.    The  comple- 
tion of  the  Competency  Chart  is  documentation  of  the 
successful  attainment  of  skills  in  the  Trainee's  chosen 
Vocational  Program  (See  Example  A) . 

EXAMDi^E  A 


rva->fMt 

ttm«d 
t»  Attala 
CtMitaaty 

Ml* 

taitff«ftaff*f 

SaitUU 

•cmi  !•  wrat 

Mrfl  L  9pf>Vt  •dool  policlM  and  oraoiAm*. 

_gj<k±. 

t;  Mtf  itap  Mfatv  lolM  aid  noeiAnd. 

I.  Jlpply  «l«ctriad  Mf«ty  ntlM  and 

EMifSfl  RSflH 

(T)  ^AmttSfv  %«ldif«  mitela. 

(TS  t6mitltf  widfl  Mid'  MAMM. 

rmk  9.  M  »  «i  «MVMtvlM  m141m  atitlai.  

■ 

and  adiwt  Om  t«h. 

n?>  ... 

11.    Cmrtr  a  fluddU  vithaut  a  tillmr  red,  

tnr  fPM  SS  cn 
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